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.... feeding cowi on sugar beeti, 37 . Flower garden, work in, 63, 77, 86, 157 

calves need water, 102 Flowers, Ladiesand Angels, 53 

murrain in, how to cure, 95 — Friendship, 165 

Caterpillars, kill them, 64 | native, transplanting, &c., 77 

^ ^ , Candles that do not require snuffing, 69 Fodder, scarce on Western Reserve, 113 

improved in England, . .^ T, .' 32 ! Cauliflower and Broccoli, culture of, 59 Food for the hardworkmg season 92 

in New York, 90 Celery, culture of, 59 Fruit effects of culture on flavor of, 6 



Adduss of J. H. James, extracts froin, 14 

. .'• . W. H. H. Taylor, extracti from, 38 

. • • . (%8. Whittlesey, at Columlms, 25 

.... J. S. Skinner, at Wilmington, Del., 23 

.... J. B. Bayless, Jefferson co. 0., 167 

Agriculture as a Science as well as an Art,. ... 7, 19, 35 
.... ipreat importance of improving in 0., 7 



.... claims of in 0., 161 i Cheese, export of from of W. Reserve, 40, 187 

.... condition and progress of,— Ellsworth's rept. 61 ' • • • • shipments for Enriaad, 1 63 

.... and floriculture— by a lady, 85 ! ^ Herkimer co. N. Y., 186 

.... clahnsof on government, 74 Cherries without stones (?) 102 

bill for the encouragement of, 189 Chicken pie, to make, 88 

.... O. StateBoard of, appointed, 100 salad, do., 13 

meetings of, 161, 189 Chillicothe, notice of, 97 

remarks on, 129 Charcoal, its properties and uses, 103 

address of, 178 • • • • use of on wheat crop, 151 

Agricnltural Survey of O., recommended, 6, 18 Chemistry, agriculture, lime, ashes, &c., 110, 186 

unprovement in Maryland and Virginia, ... 11 Cincinnati, visit to, horticulture, &c., 118 

.... meetings at the State House, 20, 29, 33 

4 . . . meeting in Ireland, 51 

Schoob, recommended, 155 Clark co., visit to and remarks on, 110, 117 

.... Societies in Ohio, 32, 39, 42 Clinton co, remarkson, 87 

how to sustain, 8 Clay lands,, improvement of, 83 

duties and advantages of, 167 Clean culture, benefit of, 95 

Society, N. Y. State, offieew of, 37 1 Close of the volume, 188 

Montgomery CO. O., 62, 137, 162 ' Clover seed, on sowing, 108,133 

Piqua, Miami co., 71, 73, 176 ' Coal stone, use of as manure, 138 

Oberlm, Lorain co., 79, 156 * Coln^An's European Agriculture,' noticesof, 12, 



culture, by E. Nichols, 42 

trees in Coshocton co., 9 

. . raising from seed, 23 

. . cultivating soil around, 78 

. . blight andinsects in, 59, 65, 108, 133 

. . boring recommended, 158, 183 

. . treatment of transplanted, 95 

. . nursery, catalogue of E. Nichols &- Son, 140 
.... of Mt. Hope Botanic Garden,. 157 
.... of Bissell Sl Hooker, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.,. . 157 

improvement of, subscriptions, &c., 153 Fruits, select list of, by Dr. Kirtland, 113 

Civility* of Newark editors, 60 . . small kinds for gardens, 42 

. . good plan for comparing names of, 107 

how to make plaster casts of, 135 

Doyenne or Fall Butter Fear, 79 

Fruit and vegetable markets, 132 

G 

Gad-fly grubsin cattle, 55, 72 

.. in sheep, 187 

Granville, Licking co 90 46, 76, 156, 175 , Gapes in chickens — see pouUryy 

So. Charleston, Clark co.,. . 90, 133, 155 Columbiana county, letter from, 21 , Garden, farmers', plan for laying out, &c., 33 

Jefferson co., 145 Columbus female seminary, catalogue of, 140 Gardening in winter, 30 

" •' "^ '* ^:-j-:n- «- hiuts ou, ..33,42,55,58,67,84 

for ladies, 53, 61 



Hamilton co 133, 156, 179 Corn, culture of in drills, 34 i 

Highlandco., 176 j good crop of, by J. Swift, 52 

itions. Lake and Ashtabula cos., 162 do., do , by J. Loughery, 170 



exhibitions 

list of in O., for 1845, 145 

N. Y. at Utica, &c., 136, 145, 161 

.... at Dayton, O., 162 

Institutes reconmiended, libraries, lectures, 31 
convention in O., proposed,. . 41, 53, 57, 68,73 

.... proceedings of,. 61-2-3-4 

.... resolutions of,. 97 

chemistry, catechism of, noticed, 182 



Getting poor on rich land and rich on poor land,. ... 136 
soaking seed in salt petre, 61 . Governor Bartley's message noticed, 180 



.... prolific yield of, 54, 132 

.... green, how to boil, 88 

Cornstalk sugar — Ellsworth's report 62 

for fodder, 86, 92, 134 

Cranberries, culture of, 103 



Crops, prospects of, 68, 76, 84, 87, 92, 100, 108, 133 

.... require to be fed as well as animals, 66 

books and papers recommended, 181 Cucumbers, very long 129, 159 , Gn&ng, directions for, 

papers, notices, of, 30,45,69 ^ *" ' ••-:* *^ --a ... 



extracts from, 1^1 

Gooseberries, culture of, 42 

Grain, standard weight of per bushel, 153 

Grape vine and silk culture 25 

. . vineyards near Cincinnati, 118 

yield for several years, 153 

Grapes, culture of, 42 



value of, 39 

Air,- the reservoir of food for plants, 133 

American Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, noticed, 

51, 69, 126, 182 

Analyses of soils, 166 

« Anti-Monopoly Meeting,' 124, 133 

Apple worm, figured and described, 66 

.... sauce, superior, how to make, 109 

.... see orchard and fruit trees 

Artichokes cultivated for stock, 180 

Ashes, use of as manure, 186 

B 



42,49,65 

Cuyahoga county, visit to, 142 j . .77^ ©n the root, 63 

Curious fact for breeders and physiologists, 135 | Grub-worms and IVfciy beetles, 125, 127 



Cutworms, remedy for,, 
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Dairy stock, inquires about, 73 

.... department of N. Y. State Fair, 163 

.... of only one cow, 182, 190 

Dayton, three cheers for, 121 

.... improvements of, 145 

Depth of roots, 62, 95 

Dogs, tax on recommended,. . . .18, 75, 147, 159, 172, 181 
! Downing's work on fruits and fruit trees, 108, 113 

Draining, furrow, 51 

! .... importance of,. 83 

Drought, to protect crops from, 76 
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Beep, cutting and packing for tlie English market,. . 15 
.... Ohio for England, 62 

Bees and beehives, remarks on, 23, 39 

.... profits of, in Ohio, 24 

.... management of, by D. B. Kinney, 46 

Bee moth, figured and described, 39 

mode of prevention, 46 ! rambles among the farmers, 77, 84, 

Howeirs protector, 76 i 92, 109, 117, 141 

hives, improved, in Licking co-, 91 ' Editors of Ohio, compliments of, 140 

Beets, how to preserve in winter, 63 i • • • • a word to, 164 

Beans, string, how to cook, 109 i Eggs, to have fresh in winter, 149 

* Bollfounder,' trotting horse noticed, 36 I Ellsworth, Hon. H. L. letters from, 3, 49, 68, 80 

Birds, be kind to, 96 reports of, 36, 61 

Blight, see fruit trees. Encouragement (!) of Q. Cultivator, 169 

* Book farming,' 3, 8, 31 ^ English news, markets, crops, &c., 8, 24, 

Books for farmers' clubs and libraries 181 1 40, 56, 72, 80, 152, 192 

Botany, study of by ladies, 61, 69 ' Electricity appUed to agriculture, (?) 109, 126 



69 Guano Island, described, 24 

. . use of, in Delaware, 63 

. . experiments with in Ohio, 183 

. . Teschemachcr's eesay on, 181 

H 

Hamilton county, vist to, &c., 118 

exhibition, see ag. societies. 

Hams, shoulders, &c., wanted at Bufiblo, 38 

. . how to keep during sununer, 109 

Hedge fences, remarks on, 63 

Herd book, American proposed, 38, 120 

Hogs fattened on apples, 12 

- Home, the love of, 133 

severe in !heW. Reserve, 121, 132 Horse rake recommended, 93 

Horse ' Bellfounder' noticed, 36 

* Sampson,' with a portrait, 185 



Editor's letters of introduction, 2, 3 Horticulture — see gardening. 

.... and liberality, 183 

.... by Mrs. Sigourney, 53 

Horticultural Society, benefits of, 1 4, 31 

.... ofCleveland, 20, 142 

.... of Cincinnati, 36, 118 

.... of Columbus, 31, 60, 77, 137, 149 

Hot beds, directions for making, 30 

Hurrah for Michigan ( !) 144 

Husbands, good hints for, 181 



Broccoli and cauhflower, culture of, 59 

Bridges, mode of constructing, 46 

Broom Com, culture in O., 65, 84, 116 

factory burnt, 148 

Bread, how to make d-raham, 13 

Bntter, buckeye mode of making, 21 

.... directions for making and packing, 22 



.... 



bad, — roots for cows, 54 Farmers of Ohio need cuUivatoring, 



and guano, a goqd story 128 

Example, influence oj[<... .;.... 31 

Experimenting, explain^^'^^nd commended, 104 



Facts learned by experience 76 

Farm laborers, deficiencies of, 19 

92 



.... horrible, in Indianapolis, 173 

« Buck Eye Giri,' letter from, 37 

Back wheat, time of sowing, &.c 86, 89 

.... straw for hay,. .. .^ 145 



Cattle, Mr. Prentice's sale of, 1 12 

.... the Messrs. Renick's do., 129 

.... fine, near Cincinnati, , 118 

.... do. near Dayton, 109 



addresses i% by L. A. Hine, 

• *. : 139, 144, 150, 154, 166, 171 

Farmers' boys, do ycyi* hear that? 11 

.... wife, letter from, 21 

.... and farmer's sons, to, 181, 185 

Clubs, township, recommended,. 31, 42, 149, 181 

in Lawrence, co., 183 

^Library' noUced, 69, 116, 124, 156 

.... College in Hamilton co., 139, 191 

Farming in Illinois, , 165 



Improvement necessary in O., 22 
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PROSPECTUS 

OF THE 

OHIO CULTIVATOR, 

A Semi-monihly Journal o/ Agriculture and Horti- 
culture ; Published at Columbus, Ohio, comr 
mincing January 1, 1845. 

H. B. BATEHAM, EDITOR. 
(Late Editor of the Genesee Farmer, Kocheater, N. Y.) 
Assisted by numerous correspondents, Practical 
Farmers and Horticulturists, in Ohio and Western 
New York. 

Terms — $1 , per year — Four copies for $3. 

The Ohio Cultivator will aim to impart such 
knowledge of the principles and practice of im- 
proved agriculture, as will enable farmers to in- 
crease the value and productions of their lands, 
and obtain greater returns for their capital and 
labor. It will give descriptions of the different 
breeds of domestic animals, with remarks on their 
comparative value, their management, diseases, 
&c. ; also, of improved agricultural implements, 
labour saving inventions and machinery, farm 
buildings, fences, &c.; (frequently illustrated with 
engravings.) It will also encourage the forma- 
tion and support of Agricultural SocieHes through- 
out the State, notice their proceedings, and 
afford a medium of communication, through which 
the friends of improvement may become known 
to each other, and publish the results of their- 
experiments, discoveries and plans of operation. 

Particular pains will be taken to give the most 
correct reports of the markets and the croM, both 
of this country and England. And as the English 
provision trade is becoming one of great impor- 
tance to the farmers of Oliio, arrangements have 
been made, through personal friends of the editor 
in England, for receiving by the steamships, the 
latest intelligence on this subject, for each num- 
ber of the Cultivator. By these means, farmers 
may learn how to obtain better prices for their pro- 
ductions, as well as to increase the quantity, and 
improve the quality thereof. 

As another means of promoting the interests 
and happiness of the rura^ population, the Ohio 
Cultivator will aim to diffuse more general taste 
for the pursuits and productions of Horticulture 
— better knowledge of the value of a supply of 
fine fruits and vegetables for a family, and the 
means of procuring tliem : and of the lasting 
happiness tnat may result to parents and children, 
by an increased attention to neatness and taste 
around our dwellings — a little expense and labor 
devoted to making our hobies attractive, and 
surrounding them with more of Nature's own 
ornaments — trees, and shrubs, and flowers. 

Nature has evidently designed, that Ohio should 
be the first and greatest agricultural State in the 
Union ; and its farming population, already num- 
bering nearly two millions, may be the most inde- 
pendent, prosperous, and happy, if they will only 
AWAKE to their own interests. The march of im- 
provement, which has of late caused surprise 



and rejoicing to millions in Europe, has com- 
menced with rapid strides in portions of this 
country, where hght and intelligence is diffused 
by agricultural publications. Will the Farmers 
OF Umo, who ought to occupy the first rank, con- 
sent to remain behind the age, and not make one 
effort to^ elevate their noble profession 1 Friends 
of improvement ! men of education and influ- 
ence ! will you not lend your aid to this cause 1 
Though you may not have a farm, or even a gar- 
den to cultivate, your interests are concerned in 
the promotion of agriculture. Take the Ohio 
Cultivator, then, and show it to your farming 
neighbors, persuade them to read and to think, 
as well as to labor ; and you will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing them become better farmers 
and better neighbors. 

The Editor deems it unnecessary to speak of 
his own quail ficatlons for this enterprise . Having 
been, for five years past, engaged in conducting 
a similar publication, which has numbered nearly 
twenty thousand subscribers, and over three thou- 
sand of them in Ohio, and having on several oc- 
casions travelled through the State in various 
directions, to observe its agriculture, he trusts he 
is not a stranger to the farmers of Ohio, or un- 
qualified to be of service to them. — But »t is not 
so much upon his own judgment or abilities that 
he depends, as upon the contributions of more 
experienced and practical writers, which (as will 
be seen by the nrst number,) have been freely 
promised for the columns of the Ohio Cultivator, 
and cannot fall to give it interest and value. 

OCT The Cultivator will be issued on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, commencing 
with January, 1845, in quarto form, (8 pages,) 
making a large volume, with title page and index, 
suitable for binding, at the end of the year. 

Terms. For single subscribers, $1, but when 
four or more order together, only 75 cents each ; 
all payments to be made in advance, (to save ac- 
counts and trouble in collecting,) and all subscrip- 
tions to commence with the volume. OCT All 
Postmasters and friends of improvement, are're- 

? [nested to act as agents ; and they will confer a 
avor on the publishers, by sending orders as early 
as possible, tnat they may judge what number to 
print. Address, 

M. B. BATEHAM & CO. Columbus, O. 
Jan. 1, 1845. 



handing the copy sent them to some person who 
may wish to do so. 

OCT Post Masters are entitled to our sincere 
thanks for their universal kindness in forwarding 
sutocriptions &c. They will greatly oblige us by 
showing this paper to such as may desire to see 
it, and if any copies in their office are not called 
for, they will please hand them to such persons 
as they think will be likely to subscribe. ftiT" Ob- 
serve when ordering papers for subscribers to 
mention such as have received the Jirst numbcTf 
so that we need not send it again. 



Apology tind 

Our readers must not consider this number a 
fair specimen of what the Ohio Cultivator is de- 
signed to be hereafter, especially in the character 
of its contents with reference to practical agri- 
culture. Being the first number of a new enter- 
prise, it is of course mainly occupied with articles 
of an introductory and general nature. The 
editor has not had time to do it justice, owing to 
the multitude of matters relating to the publishing 
department that have demanded his attention. 
The correspondents also, have naturally chosen 
to write congratulatory and theoretical, rather 
than strictly practical articles, for the first number. 
There will be more variety and utility hereafter. 



HOW DO YOU LIKE IT 1 

We send this first number of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor to a large number of farmers and others, 
whose names are known to up, or furnished by 
members of the Ohio Legislature. We hope 
most of those to whom it is sent will approve of 
our project and become subscribers ; but those 
who do not desire to subscribe, will oblige us by 



INTRODUCTORT. 

• 

To THE TEN THOUSAND FARMERS AND FRIENDS OF 
AGRICULTURE, WHO ARE, OR WILL BE, PATRONS 

OF THE Ohio Cultivator. 

Give us a friendly shake of the jXjT, kind readers, 
while we introduce ourself to your acquaintance 
as the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator. You have 
read our ** prospectus" in the preceding column 1 
— then we are already acquaintances. You have 
of course concluded to become one of our subscri- 
bers and readers 1 — better still ; now we are 
friends, and we hope shall remain such through 
the present year, not only, but that many a return- 
ing "happy new year's day," will afford us oppor- 
tunities for renewing our pledges of regard. 

Now, friends and patrons, give us your atten- 
tion a moment, while we briefly define our respec- 
tive duties as editor and patrons of this paper, and 
those who are unitedly engaged in a great and 
patriotic enterprise. The immortal Washington^ 
whose wisdom and patriotism has secured him 
the title of the Father of his Country, said " he 
knew of no way by which more important service 
could be rendered in any country than by mi- 
proving its agriculture.^^ This is the great object 
at which we aim — the improvement of the agri- 
culture of this heaven favored country. It is a 
great and glorious work — worthy of our highest 
ambition — our united and untiring labors. Read- 
ers, your claim to be Americans and paJtriots; and 
as such can you refuse to take some active part 
in this great work ! While we promise faithfully 
to exert our best abilities as editor, will not you 
as readers and y*arwcr», (who are most to be bene- 
fited,) encourage and sustain us by your co-opera^ 
tion and support. We wish you to help us place 
a lever under the great mass of minds composing 
the farming population of this country, so that 
the influence of our labors may tend to elevate 
and improve them. Go to your friends and neigh- 
bors, and persuade them to subscribe for and read 
the Ohio Cultivator, and they will soon begin to 
practice on the lessons of improvement it will 
contain. Do this work NOW, during the com 
parative leisure of winter, and while the long 
evenings and social fireside are so favorable lor 
the purpose. 

Another way in which many of our readers can 
do great service to the cause, and aid us in our 
undertaking, is, to become correspondents and send 
us the results of their experience and observa- 
tions in farming, for the coludfns of the Ohio 
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Cultivator. Do not imagine that because you are 
a plain practical farmer, and never wrote a sen- 
tence for publication in your life, that you cannot 
be of service in this way. If you meet with any 
facts or discoveries that you think it would be 
profitable or interesting for your brother farmers 
to know, you can and ought to make them known. 
Write in just such language as you would use in 
relating the matter to a practical farmer, and give 
yourself no trouble about how it will appear in 
print; we'll trim off the rough edges if necessary. 
It will be seen that we are likely to have a num- 
ber of valuable contributors from other States — 
and some good ones are engaged in Ohio, but we 
wajit and muMi have many more ; say one or two 
in every county if possible. There is little doubt, 
but that postage on letters will be reduced to about 
five cents each, during the present session of 
Congress ; then what a host of letten we shall 
receive and write ! And what a spirited and in- 
teresting paper we shall be able to make ! 

Onr Lietters of Introductloii—Friends and Cor- 
respondents. 

As this number of the " Ohio Cultivator" is in- 
tended to be chiefly introductort, and will of 
course fall into the hands of many to whom the 
editor and proprietor is unknown, he trusts it 
will not be deemed improper for him to lay before 
the readers some of the testimonials he has recent- 
ly received from distinguished friends of agricul- 
ture, to whom he is personally known, and who 
are best qualified to judge of the character of his 
former labors, and his qualifications for the pres- 
ent undertaking. The following letters will sat- 
isfy the public that this paper is no ** catch penny" 
affair, got up merely to " raise the wind" by ma- 
king large promises, and obtaining payments in 
advance, then discontinuing after a few months. 
They will also show that in its list of corres- 
pondents AND CONTRIBUTORS, the OhIO CULTIVATOR 

will embrace an amount of talent, practical expe- 
rience, respectability and influence which few pa- 
pers of the kind can boast, and which cannot fail 
at once to give it a high character for talent and 
usefulness, and to secure for it the confidence and 
extensive patronage of the public. 

We are aware that this sounds somewhat like 
boasting, and may render us liable to the charge 
of egotism, but when the reader has perused the 
following letters, we are sure he will forgive us; 
for with such honored veterans in the cause as J. 
S. Skinner, D. Thomas, H. L. Ellsworth, General 
Harmon, H. S. Randall, D. Lee, T. C. Peters, and 
a host of others, practical as well as scientific men, 
in Ohio and elsewhere, who avow themselves our 
friends and helpert, we feel that we have some 
RIGHT TO BOAST. With such an array of powerful 
aids, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt re- 
specting the result of our enterprise — we shall, in 
the language of friend Skinner, *< both deserve 
and COMMAND SUCCESS." 



Lietter from Henry O^Rieily, Esq , 

Secretary JV. F. Staie Agricultural Society. 

New- York State Agricultural Hall, ) 
Albany, December, 1844. ) 

M. B. Bateham, Esq., 

Dear Sir — Your letter and Prospectus, an- 
nouncing your withdrawal from this State, and 
your proposed publication in Ohio, were received 
with mingled sensations of regret and satisfaction 
—regret at your departure from a State which has 
profited by your enlightened labors, and satisfac- 
tion that a wider field for enterprise now invites 
your efforts for l^gricultural Improvement. 
Your withdrawal from this State is not followed 



by any diminution of interest in your welfare; and 
the consciousness that your exertions are identi- 
fied with the Agricultural Improvement of the 
country, induces many members of our State Soci- 
ety, as well as myself, to bid you a hearty " God- 
speed" on your way "westward," along with the 
"star of empire." 

Annexed you will find an official memento of 
your services in this State, which it affords me 
great pleasure to transmit to you in the name of 
the Executive Committee of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. 

Yours, truly, 

HENRY O'RIELLY. 

[COFY.] 

N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

State Agricultural Hall, ) 
Albany, December, 1844. ) 

The Executive Committee, being apprised by 
letter from Mr. Bateham, of his intended removal 
to another State, and of his consequent resigna- 
tion as a member of this Society, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Reiolved, That this Committee deem it proper, 
on the retirement of Mr. Bateham from connexion 
with the State Society, in consequence of his in- 
tended location at Columbus, as Editor of an Ag- 
ricultural journal at that place, to express in this 
manner the sense entertained of his active and 
useful labors among us as conductor of the " New 
Genesee Farmer" and otherwise, in promoting 
Agricultural Improvement. 

In behalf of the Executive Committe, 

JOHN P. BEEKMAN, PresH. 

Henry O'Rielly, Rec. Sec^y, 



Lietter from T. C« Peters^ 

{Laie PresH of the Oenesee Co, Ag. Society, and 
AMsiatant Editor of the Oeneuee Farmer,) 

Advice to the Editor and Readers of the OHIO 
cultivator—Follies and Duties of Farm- 
ers, AND THEIR TRUE POSITION. 

My Dear Bateham — 

Your farewell note of yesterday, from the 
Steamboat United States, did not reach me until 
you were far off on the ** dark blue" waters of our 
favorite lake. 

I am sorry, very sorry, that you have left the 
"Old Genesee country," especially after our names 
have kept company a whole year in the pleasant 
companionship of editors. Still I am no wise sure 
that I am as sorry as I might be. I shall be sure 
to have a good friend in an unknown country, 
should I ever travel in that direction. Then, too, 
not seeing you so often will give all the more zest 
to your letters, and y6ur new paper will be a sort 
of exemplification of yourself— for, after all, yours 
must be the master mind to give shape and force 
to the various communications, and articles, that 
go to make up the whole of a good paper. * * 

There is not a State in the Union so well situa- 
ted for Agriculture in all its branches as Ohio, and 
none that should devote more to sustain its great 
interest, by giving a free and generous support to 
Agricultural papers. One agricultural press is 
worth as much to the people as ten political pa- 
pers, and yet there are ten, yes, twenty, political 
papers to one devoted to agriculture. The conse- 
quences are, that hundreds of farmers are paying 
a set of fellows to keep them constantly in a fer- 
ment. A demagogue comes along and gives no- 
tice that he is going to make a political speech, 
and the whole comnmnity is in motion. Proces- 
sions are gotten up, bearing badges, music, and 
perhaps big guns and little guns are brought forth, 
and every body turns out to hear a repetition of 
the slang and slanders they have been reading 
for perhaps the last year, and they go home with- 
out one particle of useful information having been 
impartea to them. Their passions are inflamed, 
and they are ready to quarrel with the first man 
they meet if he happens to differ from them in 

Eolitics, though he may be their next neighbor. — 
let some mountebank come along, with a cat that 
has nine tails, a horse with his tail where his head 
should be, and he will be sure to fill his pockets 
out of the credulity and wonder of his victims. — 
But let some man put up his advertisements that 
he is to lecture on that first and most important 
of all employments, and ten chances to one he 
will talk to empty benches. 



Farmers first, mechanics next. They are tfie 
true nobility, the aristocracy, of this glorious coun- 
try. A hard hand and brawny arms are the test, 
the only, escutcheon and coat of arms that should 
be recognized or tolerated among us. They are 
allied to honest manly hearts, and when they, and 
they only, rule, the country will be safe, and the 
people happy and prosperous. 

It is the proud provmce of agricultural papers 
to bring society round to its right direction — to 
place the farmer and the productive laborer in 
their true position, in the first ranks, and to teach 
them the aignity of labor, and the importance of 
their profession. 

I enjoin it upon you, my dear sir, to spare no 
pains to make the farmers and mechanics of Ohio 
stand forth in bold relief, as the firm supporters of 
their own true interest, and to begin at this early 
day to show that they regard no man worthy of 
their suffrages who does not gain his livelihood by 
some productive labor, and to spare no pains in 
educating their children so that they may be capa- 
ble of filling any and every office in their gift. — 
There are many bright examples all around you, 
and the public mind in your youn^ State is in 
that state of fusion that the impression now made 
upon it will last through generations that will 
come long after you and I shall have ceased to be 
remembered. 

The farmers must and will sustain you, and 
you in turn must do your duty to them without 
fear or favor, but with the hope and fruition of 
reward. I know you will maJte a valuable paper, 
and I hope it will prove successful. 

I had intended to give you my notions about 
some of the detail in farming, but have already 
taken up so much space on another subject, that 
I have not room. I will write to you, or ybr you, 
as often as I can, and I hope to make the acquain- 
tance of half the readers and all the farmers in 
Ohio. 

Wishing you all manner of success, even to 
finding a good wife, 

I am, most sincerely. Your friend, 

T. C. PETERS. 

Darien, Oeneiee co,, JV. Y,, Dec. 6, 1844. 

["A hit! a palpable hit," is that closing sentence 
of yours, friend Peters. We owe you one for 
that, and will pay you with an invitation to our 
wedding as soon as we find " all manner of suc- 
cess" sufficient to warrant such a movement. — 
We are young yet, remember ! — Ed.] 



lietter from Gen. R. Hannoiif 

{President of the Monroe co., and Vice President of 
the JV. Y, State Agricultural Societies.) 

Wheatland, Dec. 15, 1844. 

M. B. Bateham, Esq., 

Dear Sir — It was with much regret that 
I read in the last number of the Genesee Farmer 
the announcement that your services, which have 
been so valuable in the promotion of Agriculture 
and Horticulture in Western New York for the 
last ten years, are about to be transferred to ano- 
ther State. I believe, however, that what is our 
loss will be a great gain to the people of Ohio. — 
The fund of information that you possess cannot 
fail to give interest and value to the "Ohio Culti- 
vator," and make it the means of great usefulness 
to the Farmers of the West. 

I am now taking three agricultural papers, but 
I want you to send me the Ohio Cultivator, for I 
am not willing that our long and pleasant ac- 
quaintance should now terminate. I may, as 
heretofore, occasionally claim a small space in 
your columns. 

At a meeting of our Monroe Co. Agricultural 
Society, just held at Rochester, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted in commendation of your 
services as an officer of the Society, editor, &c., 
and wishing you "God speed" in your new field of 
labor. (The published proceedings will be sent 
you.) Respectfully yours, 

R. HARMON. 

P. S. — In the last number of the "Farmer" you 
stated that I had procured a score or more of Pau- 
lar Merino sheep from Vernjont. I purchased 
from S. W. Jewett, Esq., eighty-two purePaulars, 
consisting of rams, ewes and lambs. (I have sold 
nearly ^ of the rams at about $15 each.) This 
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. -purchase, together with my former Block of Pan- 
tare and Escuriale, gives me one of the beat a)\<l 
moot numerous flocks of pure merinos tobefoun<l 
in the'State, and if any of jour western wt^iil 
growers ehould be pasBing this way, I shall In- 
happy to have them call and inspect them, R. H , 

letter from Hon. H. t.. ElUworih, 
{ComrMiiioner of Ike Patent Office, WaiKuiflm,.) 

Patent Ofhcb, Dee. 17, 1844. 
M. B. Bateham, Esq., 

Dear Sir; By your favor of the 12th inst., 
with a proepeeius annexed, I learn that you hai «.- 
transferred your labors to the State of Ohio. .At 
first I felt regret at your leaving a place whei i 
you had been so useful ; but on reflection I can- 
not but appreciate your motives ; and I congratu- 
late the good people of Ohio on the publication ni' 
your proposed journal, and the public generalh 
on the continuance of your editorial services. 

Ohio is destined to be among the first agricul- 
tural States of the Union. Her farniere are coin- 
paratively wet) educated, moral and enterprising; 
poBeeesing also a diversified and fertile soil. It' 
they add information to their proverbial iudustrv. 
they cannot fail to excel. The light they nerd 
you certainly can ehed, to a great extent, by 
meansofthe Ohio CttUivaior. Your experienrf 
OB an editor — your travels abroad and minute e\- ■ 
ami natrons at home, and especially your knon- , 
ledgeof seeds and plants, ore very important qnal- 1 
ifications for such an enterprise, ana will enabli^ . 
you to do much for the advancement of Agricul- 1 
ture and Horticulture in the West. 

I write particularly to request that you will not 
fail to send the "Ohio Cultivator," with your bill 
for the same, to the Patent Office. 

Wishing you great success, 

I remain, sincerely yours, 

H. L. ELLSWORTH. 



letter from Col. H. 8. Rnndall, 
{Late Corretpondmg Secretary, and now Vice Prei- 

iderU of the Jf. Y. Slate AgricnUnral Society.) 
To THE EniTOtt OF THE " Ohio Cultivator," and to 

THE Cultivators of Ohio — The value of Aobi- 

CCLTUBAL PAPERS AND SOCIETIES, ico. 

Cortland Village, JV. F., ) 
Dec. 12, 1B44. i 

Mt Dear Sin- 
It is, I preeume, quite unnecessary for 
nie to say that you will consider me a permanent 
subscriber to the Ohio Cultivator. 

I greatly regret that you could not have fouuil 
as great inducements to remain among us, as any 
which have been presented to call you to Ohi-o. 
The New Genesee Farmer, under your auspices, 
has rendered it-ielf a deserved favorite; and Eatr- 
ham, what shall we do without you in the Rornl 
and ornamental — wliat may be denominated the 
fine-art department generally, at ourStoteFair.^^ 
Not that you do not work well in the less poeti- 
cal departments of Agriculture, — but, you knov,-, 
the predominant excellence alwaysobfuscates tin 
lesser ones ! 

Af^er all, you are greaily to be envied in your 
new poeition. Ohio is the mightiest of theyouuir 
nisternood of western States. Her soil is as fer- 
tile as th^t of the fabled garden of Heeperides. — 
}Ier agricultural enterprise has been demonstr;!- 
ted by larger and more expensive importations -of' 
improved foreign breeds of domestic stock, than 
any even in the older eastern States. But slie 
has not yet, so far as 1 am informed, embarked in 
any general and connected Agricultural AsBoci:i- 
lion, like that which has diffused improvement ;. 
stimulated enterprise ; brought science to bear en 
what was, generally, before, a mere art; and ii- 
nally awakened an etprU du corpt among our 
farmers. The last is the grondeetachievementof' 
all ! When will the great body of our farmeis 
feel, as they oujcht to feel, the high dignity nl' 
their vocation 1 

The first great labor of an Agricultural Editor 
in Ohio, should be to arouse and prepare the pub- 
lic mind for an efficient State Agricultural Soci''- 
ty, supported partly, like our own, by a govern- 
ment appropriation. Without the last, such ftii 
institution cannot succeed. A few spirited mtn 
may struggle along and keep up a nominal organ- 
ization ; nut to give it vitality and permanency. 



the mass of the people must bcmadef7i/ere('ed,by 
making them, through their government, contrib- 
utors and stockholders. I have again and a^ain 
travelled from my residence lo Albany f ISO miles] 
— have been two days and two nights in a "mud 
waggon" in a " January thaw" — to find, when I 
reached there, some two dozen men assembled in 
one of the rooms of the City Hall— and half of 
these members of the Legislature — as a State Ag- 
ricultural Society ! The farmers in all of our 
States are the princinal tax-payers. Why should 
they not share, equally with others, what, to say 
the least of it, is equally their own 1 

Now as Lord Uxbridge said at Waterloo, "Up 
and at them !" What a noble task to arouse the 
mass of the farmers of Ohio Co that spirit of im- 
provement which pervades at this time, all the 
first agricultural nations of the world — to bring 
them acquainted with the discoveries of a Chap- 
tal, a Liebig, a Johnston, etc. How singular is it 
that so large a portion of our farmers underrate, 
and are disposed to deride, " book farming" — as 
if experience lost any of its value, and became 
theoretical, because it was committed to print — or 
the fixed laws of nature were rendered nugatory 
and overthrown, because they are discovered by 
a profator, and first promulgated through a hook 
or a newMpaper! But this absurd prejudice is fast 
wearing away. Though practical agriculture is 
exposea lo the influence of causes operating with 
less uniformity, and therefore its results are lees 
certain and determinable, it is, nevertheless, as 
much a science as chemistry. True, men little 
versed in books are frequently remarkably suc- 
cessful akfarmers, and those extensively acquain- 
ted with books, can farm it only onpaper. Buta 
shrewd and observing man may discover or adopt 
strictly scientific deductions, without ever having 
seen a book ; and a man without judgment — a 
visionary — may devour libraries, without learn- 
ing how to apply, practically, one sound princi- 
Ele. In a word, we want sagacity, scientific 
nowledge, and ample experience to moke a per- 
fect farmer. 

Sagacity and experience may be acquired in the 
beaten routine of farm labors ; scientific know- 
ledge will not come spontaneously, or as a matter 
of course. It must be brought, and in no way 



^ agricultural newspapers, most em- 

i phatically, that we owe the aaakeniag which has 
I taken place in this State, on the subject of agri- 
j cultural improvement. Without them, nothing 
of this kind could even be effected. There is no 
, feasible substitute for ihem. A paper of the vast 
circulation of the Albany Cultivator, for example, 
will gain access to more minds than an army of 
leetiireri, as vast aa that which followed Napo eon 
to Russia! Who is to pay the lecturer! The 
newspaper comes almost without expense: a day's 
labor — a thing so often thrown away — will pay for 
it for a year, and thus bring it easily within the 
reach of the poorest farmer. Then the tired la- 
borer must travel to a greater or lees distance lo 
hear the lecturer. The paper follows him to his 
house — to his fireside, though that fire blaze in a 
log-cabin in the wilderness. And around that 
fireside — in the family circle, how much more a- 
greeable and uieful, that union of taste, and val- 
uable practical information, contained in a well 
conducted agricultural paper, than in the one 
which so often supplants it, devoted to the harsh 
criminations and bickerings of political strife! — 
How much readier we are to enter, body and 
soul, into what concerns this or that man's politi- 
cal elevation, than that which concerns our own 
and our children's social and industrial eleva- 

I have rarely looked into a single number of a 
well conducted agricultural periodical, without 
feeling sensible that I had learned enough, either 
by acquiring a knowledge of some improved pro- 
cess — by some hint or suggestion, to be improved 
upon by myself, to pay — yes, pay, in dotlari and 

' ceiUt, the annual price of the paper ! Wise must 
be the man — wise as that emblem of wisdom on 
the shield of Minerva — the oicl, who can learn 

I nothing from the collected knowledge and expe- 
rience of ten thousand other men. whoee capaci- 



ties and facilities for improvement, are fully on & 
par with his own ! 

But I must close my long letter. ' I enclom joa 
the specimens of wool which you deuied. 
I remain, your friend, 

HENRY S. RANfDiXL. 
M. B. Batehaji , Esq. 

t<«tier and ••ChrUtmas Pr«aeiii» m hob. 
J. B. Sblnner- 

Mr. Skinner has long been distinguished as an 
able advocate of agricultural improvements. To 
him belongs the honor of being the founder (and 
for more than twenty years the Editor,) of the 
oldest agricultural paper in the Union, and one 
of the moat respectable, the " American Fanner" 
at Baltimore, Md. For several years past Mr. 
Skinner has been at the head of the Contract de- 
partment in the General Post Office at Washing- 
ton; but his zeal in the cause of agriculture con- 
tinues unabated, and manifests itself whenever 
opportunity occurs, as we hope often to be able to 
bear witness through the columns of the Ohio 
Cultivator. A letter like the following, from such 
a source, our readers will not blame us for saying 
we regard as no small honor. We assure the 
writer, that his kindness shall serve to stimulate 
us to greater efforts and usefulness in the cause 
to which the beat portion of his life and talents 
have been devoted, and which has derived honor 
from his labors. — En. 

Post OmcB Depabtubnt, ) 
Washington, Dec. 10, 1844. { 
M. B. Bateham ; — 

My Dear Sir: — You will readily believe me 
when I assure you that the pressure of busincM 
dehors me from the pleasure of writing you more 
than a brief congratulatory note on the cheering 
auspicies with which you are commencing your 
editorial labors at the capital of Ohio. You have 
a noble field before you ; and your exertions in 
the Genesee country indicate that indiutry and 
enterpriie will not be wanting on your part to de- 
terve, even if you do not command success; God 
prosper your work — designed, as that work is, to 
promote the welfare of your fellow men [ 

I will cheerfully comply with your wishes by 
writing to you occasionally, and hope to hear from 
you often. Yours truly, J. S. SKINNEB. 

N. B. It will not be considered inappropriate to 
send you a copy of a letter from me, which was 
published by the National Agricultural Society, 
underthe title of "A Chritlmat Gift to the young 
Agriculturists of the United States." Probably 
some of your junior readers may be inclined to 
profit by a hint from an old man like roe — on the 
suject of 

" BOOK-FARMING." 
[Extract from the "Christmas Gift to young Agri- 
culturists."] 

BT J. a. SKINNEB. 

" But let me not wander fitim my leading ob- 
ject, which is to hold up lo agrieuUuritU iho ex- 
amples of the followers ofotlier pursuiu, and in 
pointing, among all of diem, to ihc organization 
ofeodetieg and of exlenxive libraries for the dif- 
jvnon of knowledge, incite American husband- 
men to reflect seriously if il does not behoove 
them to go and do »o liketoise. Nol only is it to 
be feared that there is a lamentable absence of all 
regular association ofmind and of means, for pros- 
ecuting tlie inquiries and promulgating the dis- 
coveries and improvements of which agriculture 
is susceptible, but that even iJie books and jour- 
nals dedicated to iheir particular use and instruc- 
tion, are not in ihe hands of the rising generation 
ofhusbandmen. How many have read even the 
Farmer's series of those excellent works publish- 
ed in England by the society for the difiiision of 
useful knowledge, telling, as they do, all about 
horses, cattle , sheep, grains, ;rra98es, implements, 
buildings, &c.? Even Ruftin's great work on cal- 
mnnurcE, meanly pitaled by EngtisI) wri- 
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ters, 13 not lo be found, aa It sbould b<., in every 
former':) library, with iSiiiclaii's code ol Agncui 
ture, iJie American Fanner, the New England 
Fanner, the Farmer's Register, the Cultivator the 
Farmer's Cabinet, the Silk Jounin], and niiiuy oth 
ers of which no agriculturist should be ignorant, 
any more than on olficcr should plead ignorance 
of the anny regulations. 

"The venerable ChanceUor Kent, being called 
upon by a committee of' the Mercanldc Library 
Association,' for a list of such works in English 
literature as he might deem best suited to their 
uae and improvement, made them a catalogue or 
aboul^^ue hundred volumes, saying thathe had not 
placed upon the list one with whicli he was not in 
some degree Runiliar. Where, in ail the land, 
eliail we find such a thing as a public Farmer's 
lAbrary? Yel there is no want of &aoil» upon 
this great interest of mankind, and upon natural 
history, intimately associated with il, and one of 
the most pleasing studies to which the mind of 
man can be devoted. It would swell this address 
beyond all reasonable limits, or we would append 
a list of the works in the Congressional Library, 
under the several departments of Agriculture and 
Natural History. The number is, on AGRICUL- 
TURE, 322; NATURAL HISTORY, Animal 
muttomy, 61 ; Zoology, ATI ; Botany, 243; Min- 
eralogy and Conchology, 53. Total on Agricul- 
ture and Natural History, 1,1S5 volumes. For 
this collection thanks are due, in great meaeurc, 
lo the Hon. D. H. Lewis, of Alabama, one of the 
vice presidents of the United Slates Ag'l Society. 
" There may be some whose lip will curl wilh 
a contemptuous smile at iho very suggestion of 
any value or pleasure in book-learning for a far- 
mer or planter, whose business is a field! How 
much to be pitied is the insensibility of such men 
to the most copious and lasting eiprings of enjoy- 
ment, — Ibe pleasure which every man experien- 
ces in the very process ol intellectual accretion! 
Imagine yourself seated quietly in your domicil 
for office, at that still hour when all around have 
retired and become "to rluU forgeifulness a prey,' 
and not a sound is heard save llio chirping of the 
social cricket, or the congenial music of the 
whistling winds; to be poring over the pages of 
some fascinating and instructive author, finding in 
every sentence some new idea, some mystery ex- 
plained, some hilheilo unthouglil of principle in 
agriculture developed or striking character graph- 
ically portrayed; to be thus edified and enchanted, 
taking no note of time until the morning break 
upon your enjoyment, and your author is reluct- 
antly kid upou the shelf, with heartfelt tlianks 
thai ho has seduced you to fijrget the worid and 
its cares, and made you a somewhat wiser, per- 
chance a better and more useful maul Who 
would exchange such fcnslsjif reason and such 
pleasures of imagination for all the riches of the 
miser and all the gorgeous and heartless pagean- 
try of courts? Shades of Scott, of Byron — genius 
of Bulwer, and of James, of Macauley, and of Ir- 
ving — what do wo not owe lo you for hours like 
those? 

" Ah ! Blill, ihouffh wliifper'd lo dpceive, 
Letiae ihy Rclione all Iwlievc, 
Clontent front grief one hour to boirow! 
All! Elt!l, if o'er oiy diKtani way, 
Aa ihroueb Ihe pnili of life 1 atrny. 
Hone gathering clr)Dds of future surrow, 
Oh, I'aney L giFd ihum whK Ihy ray •" 
Let those who would deride or undervahic the 
labors of agricultural writers, tell, if they can, 
what American husbandry has derived from the 
experience and reflections of Taylor, ds set forth 
iu Ihe practical cas-iys of Arator, jind from tile 
more analytical and scientific investigations oi 
RulBn in the Soutli — and fi^m such men as Low- 
el and Colman and Buel and Gaylord iu the North. 
Be assured, tillers of the soil, iJicre is no occupa- 
tion which opens a wider sphere for, or admits ol 
more benefit from, scientific inveslijMliiui .nd 

tliei' — airderf '""jili* '■••■ "•••"■" 
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EDITUK S OWN CORNER. 

Our readers will please to observe, that In just 
about this place, in 'each number of our paper, 
they will always find the editor oi home, hold- 
ing B, chat with his friends and correspondents, 
about "maiieFE and things in general," 

Ons " Sanctum" is at present in the upper sto- 
ry of the MU Houae, (the beat we could hnd in 
town, owing to the crowd of strangers) and we 
find it rather difficult to feel at home as yet. — 
Our books, too, are frozen up on the Ohio canal — 
our exchange papere have not come yet, and we 
greatly miss the birds, and flowers, and pictures 
that surrounded us in our bacheloreum at Roches- 
ter. These matters we intend sliali be reciifled 
soon, however, and we shall then be ready to 
" receiva calls" from any of our readers who may 
feel disposed to favor us in that way, — in the 
Bank Euilding near the State House. 

The heceftjon which we have met, and the fa- 
vor wilh which our undertaking seems lo be re- 
garded by the citizens of Columbus, the Members 
of the Legislature, and others, and especially by 
the public press, it will gratify our friends to learn 
has been highly flattering, and every thingseeros 
to promise us complete success. 

We feel a deep sense of obligation to our nu- 
merous friends who have sent us such kind 
manifesto I io OS of personal regard, and interest in 
our new enterpriee. We almost fear that their 
flattering notices will excite higher anticipa- 
tions in the minds of the public than our abilities 
will enable us to meet, but we shall use our ut- 
most endeavors to prevent such disappointment. 

In addition to those given in this number of 
our paper, we have received letters of introduc- 
tion and encouragement from J. S. Wadsworth, 
Esq., late President of the N. Y. State Agricultu- 
ral Society, Wm. Pabsons, Esq., President of the 
Niagara co. Agricultural Society ; Prof C. Dewet 
D, D., Rochester, and several others. ' 



and J. DsLAiTELB, EeqrB., deKvered before the 
Seneca CO. (N. Y.) Ag. Soc. ; of J. H. JilMES.Eeq. 
delivered before the Montgomery co. (0.) Ag. So- 
ciety; ofW. H. H. Taylor, Esq., delivered before 
the Hamilton co. (O.) Ag. Soc; ofHon.J.S. 
Skisneb, debvered before the New Castle county 
(De!.)Ag.Soc. ;(2d copy received from Dr. Thom- 
son.) We shall make good use of some or all of 
these whenever opportunity occurs. 

A communication from Mr. Elliott, of Lake 
Erie Nursery, Cleveland, on Horticultural Socie- 
ties, and one from Col. Wm. H. H. Taylor, Cin- 
cinnati, are on hand for our second number, 
which will be issued on the 16th inst. {t5"Send 
on your gritU, we'll grind rapidly as soon as our 
mill gets fairly under way ! 

A CittcuLAR from our friends Skinner and 0'- 
Rielly, in relation to a project for improving the 
"Old Dominion", pleases us much, and s ball have 

Our THANKS are due to Lutheb TueKER, Esq., 
editor of the (Allmiiy) CiilUvalor for a stitched 
volume of that excellent work, for 1844, and for 
the compliment he pays us in speaking of our re- 
moval, in the December number. Also to E. J. 
Hoofer, Editor of the" Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener," Cincinnati- *br ■>=■*' 'I'lbm workfrom th" 



OtiB nisTANT Friemw most not suppose that this 
paper will be so exclusively devoted to the farm- 
ers and farming of Ohio, as not to be of much ad- 
vantage elsewhere. The farmers of Indiana and 
other Western States, and portions of Kentucky, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York, will find 
a large share of the contents as well adapted to 
their use and improvement as though written and 
printed In their own midst ; end we anticipate a 
goodly number of subscribers from alllhese, and 
many other States of the Union. 



OStFrienbHooper, of the " Western Farmer 
and Gardener," proposes to divide bis Magazine 
in the spring, and issue two^one to be called the 
Western Gardener, the other the Western Farm- 
er. Go ahead, brother H., if you have the dispo- 
sition and abibty — there are at least 50,000 farm- 
ers in Ohio alone, who ought to take an agricul- 
rnl paper, and when we have got half of them as 
eiibecribers to the Ohio Cultivator,you shall be en- 
tirely welcome to the other half, if you can get 

(p-What baa become of the little "Plow Eoy"1 
Laid up for the winter, we presume. Well, he 
was a sprightly little fellow; but had rather too 
light a team. 

fjtr' " Cohnan'a European Agriculture," fee, in 



Tisiiins amoiiK the Farmers. 

It \s< 

so as to become personally famiUar with their soil 
and modes of farming in diflerent sections of the 
Stale, and learn how to adapt our editorial la- 
bors to their circumstances, so as to t>e the most 
serviceable lo them. 

We pursued this plan in New York and found 
much benefit therefrom. 'Tis true we used to 
have ihe freedom of Ike pvblic eomei/ancei there for 
that purpose, and we have not that privilege as 
yet here. But stop — when we presented a letter 
of introduction the other day, from our friend 
Skinner, to Mr. Neil of this city, who owns near- 
ly all the stages In Ohio, and several farmt be- 
sides, he told us he was highly pleased with our 
undertaking, and would " render us any assis- 
tance in his power" — bow ttiipid in us not to take 
theAiiK.' He doubtless meant to aid us in this 
very way ; and when we find that he has recov- 
ered from his cold and appears very good nalured 
we mean to ask him for a carle blanche for any ol 
his stages when not otherwise occupied : 



HORTICUI.TTTRAL SOCIETY IN COI.r.'WIIUS. 

A number of the citizens of Columbus have for 
some time past contemplated the formation of a 
Horticultural Society, and we are gratified to 
perceive a very general desire to have it organ- 
ized before the coming spring. Such Societies al- 
ready exist iu Cincinnati and Cleveland, and are 
producing most beneficial results, in diffusing a. 
taste for rural embellishments in those cities, and 
exciting emulation in the introduction and culture 
of choice fruits, flowers and vegetables. 

There is certainly much need of improvement 
of this kind in Columbus ; and no where can 
there be found better soil and climate for the pur- 
pose; whila the citizens, we believe, posseaa as 
much general taste and ability for giving interest 
to an organization of the kind, as those of any oth- 
er place of no greater numberH. We are sure it 
would contribute orgely to the enjoyments and 
health of the community, and improve the ap- 
pearance of the city more than could be done in 
any other way, with so little expense. (More 
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LeffiKlative Aid to Agricaltnre* 

TT^** I know of no pureuit, in which more real and important 
Mfvlrea can be rendered in any country, than by improving iu 
AnTlrultare."— Wtukington, 

The necessity and advantage of making some 
appropriation by the State for the promotion of ag- 
riculture, we think, at this late day, must be ad- 
mitted by every enlightened citizen ; especially 
in a State like Ohio, so entirely dependant on 
agriculture for its prosperity. During the great 
pecuniary embarassment which of late prevailed 
in this country, there may have been some shadow 
of excuse for refusing to grant money from the 
treasury for such a purpose; but even then it 
may be doubted whether a wise economy, would 
not have suggested the fostering of agricultural 
improvement, as the surest and most speedy 
means of restoring prosperity. Be that as it may, 
there can be no real excuse at the present time 
for neglecting this great interest ; on the contrary, 
every thing seems to demand and favor immedia/e 
action on the subject. 

In other states it has been found that the great- 
est good is accomplished by Agricultural SocieticM, 
sustained in part by an appropriation by the State. 
The law now existing in regard to such societies 
in this State has failed of producing the desired 
result, and is in fact a dead letter. The law 
which has existed for four years past, and already 
accomplished wonders in New York, is perhaps 
the best that can be devised ; but we have some 
doubts whether there is sufficient interest as yet 
awakened among the farmers of Ohio to secure 
effectual co-operation in such a movement. 

An Agricultural Survey of the State, saems to 
us, therefore, at the present time the most plausi- 
ble, economical and effectual plan for awakening a 
spirit of improvement, and affording information 
that will produce the most immediate and bene- 
ficial results. And it does seem to us that a 
project so obviously for the general good would 
secure the approval of all classes, and can be 
carried into effect without making it subservient 
to the particular*interest8 of any party. 

We are happy to find that a large majority of 
the members of both branches of the Legislature 
are practical farmers, and it would be a libel on 
their intelligence to suppose that they will not 
view this subject favorably. There must be an 
expression from their constituents however; and 
we advise our readers, therefore, to send in pe- 
titions for this object without any delay : Let 
them be brief and to the point ; urging the pas- 
sage of such a law, during the present session. 
(^Iore about this in our next. See the commu- 
nication from Mr. Whittlesey.) 

raw for the protection of Frnit. 

Another subject demanding the immediate at- 
tention of the Legislature, and necessary to be 
urged by petitions, is, the passage of a law 
making the robbing of gardens and fruit yards 
a penal offence — or in other words calling it 
legally what it is in reality, stealing. As the law 
stands we are told this is not a crime but an 
offense or trespass, for which we may bring suit 
and recover the amount of actual damage — 
which in effect is found to be not worth the 
trouble of prosecution ; and hence, the law en- 
courages this species of plunder, and serves to 
prevent many from cultivating choice fruit, who 

would otherwise do so. Will not the Cincinnati 
and Cleveland Horticultural Societies see that 
petitions are sent in without delay for this object 1 
It can also be appended to the petitions from other 
quurtprp for the Agricultural Survpy. 



LADIES' SALOON. 

" Ab admittance for Oenilemen.^^ 
The prosperity of the farmer depends largely 
on the proper performance of the duties of the 
wife; and the question whether the farmers' 
sons of this country shall become intellectual, 
reading, thinking men, or be content to be merely 
called the *' bone and sinew'' of the land, de- 
pends greatly on the influence of their mothers 
and sisters. Wo regard it as our duty, therefore, 
as well as a pleasure, to devote a portion of our 
columns to the special use and benefit of the fe- 
male portion of the farming community ; and we 
promise to insert, under the head of "Ladies' 
Department," such communications as they will 
furnish us for that purpose. 

Of course, the ladies will not expect the editor 
to write articles upon household management, or 
the duties and pleasures of domestic life, for the 
truth is— and it may as well come out — he is a — 
a — bachelor! Not very old as yet, however, nor 
hopeless, for he promises, as soon as the profits of 
the Cultivator are sufficient for that purpose, he 
will endeavor to find an assistant, who is qualifi- 
ed, and will consent, to take the editorial charge 
of the ** Ladies' Department." He hopes, there- 
fore, that all who feel any sympathy for him in 
view of his condition, will manifest it by their 
deeds! 



From the American Women. 
The Patriotism of ^Women* 

How shall we aid the land we love 1 

O'er dusty tomes to pore 1 
And catch the warrior's wrathful mood 

From Amazonian lore 1 

No, sisters, no. 

Amid the strife of angry minds 

With lifted voice to rove 1 
Or where the long procession winds. 

Boldly to mix and move 1 

No, sisters, no. 

In our own place, the hearth beside. 

The patriot's heart to cheer. 
The young unfolding mind to guide, 

The future sage to rear. — 

Where sleeps the cradled infant fair, 
To watch with love and kneel in prayer. 
Sooth each sad soul with pity's smile, 
And frown on every latent wile 
That threats the pure, domestic shade. 
Sisters, — so best our life shall aid 

The land we love. 



doubt that his flock, to say the least, are not ex- 
celled by any in the United States. TUey are 
the Paular variety, and their pedigrees^ whieh 
have recently been published and appear Batis- 
factory, can be examined by calling at our offiee. 
We are not aware whether any of them are for 
sale as yet, but we think such sheep would be an 
acquisition in this region. We should be pleased 
if some of the owners of fine sheep in Ohio 
would send us samples of their wool, and state- 
ments of their average products &c. 

Blanghteriiig Sheep in Ohio. 

Within a few weeks past there have been 
slaughtered in this city about 6,000 sheep, for 
their pelts and tallow ; and in other places in the 
State, many more, amounting in all to about 60,- 
000. This extensive slaughter has excited much 
attention in the newspaper world, and yarions 
surmises are put afloat as to the causes that have 
led to this procedure. We confess we were at 
first at a loss to account for it ourselves, and were 
inclined to believe that it was the effects of a sort 
of panic among our sheep owners, growing out of 
the result of the late election. On investigation, 
however, we think we have discovered the real 
motive which led the owners of these sheep to 
consign them to the knife in this wholesale man- 
ner, and that it is the same which actuates men 
in most other business operations, namely, the 
conviction that they can make money by so doin^! 

We saw one large flock of these sheep, and if 
they were a fair sample of the whole, we certainly 
deem it wise policy to dispose of them in this 
way ; for the sooner the State is ridded of all such 
sheep, the better. They were what we should 
term pure ncUives, with a very slight intermixture 
of merino. Many of them were quite poor, and 
most of their fleeces were thin and coarse ; so that 
they are the least profitable kind that can be 
found for the farmer ; and, as there have been 
many flocks of the fine breeds introduced within 
a few years, wool growers begin to perceive the 
disadvantage of keeping such as these. 

The price obtained for these sheep was about a 
dollar a head ; and one farmer assured us that 
they could be raised in some parts of the State so 
as to affisrd a profit at that. The pelts are inten- 
ded chiefly for exporting to England, as we are 
informed, where they are dressed with the wool 
on, for various purposes. The hams are salted 
and dried ; and the rest of the carcass is steamed, 
and after expressing the tallow, the refuse is fed 
to hogs. 



Fine l¥ool and Profitable Sheep. 

We have received the samples of merino wool, 
alluded to in the concluding paragraph of the 
letter from our friend Col. Randall, and we re- 
spectfully invite the wool growers of this region 
to call and inspect them. In our opinion they 
are unrivalled for fineness and excellence, con- 
sidering the extraordinary weight of fleece pro- 
duced by the sheep from which they were taken. 

It appeared from a statement published in the 
Genesee Farmer when under our direction, and 
in several other agricultural papers in New York, 
entitled to implicit credit, that the fleeces of Mr. 
Randall's entire flock of merino ewes, averaged 
the last season over five pounds each, of well 
washed wool — that a select lot of young ewes 
averaged 5 lbs, 10 oz, each, and that a two-year 
old ram, (which of course had not attained his 
ultimate weight of fleece,) fell but an ounce or 
two short of ten pounds; and all this without 
any extraordinary keep ! Thi« wool sold for 48 
cents per pound ; the highest price paid for any 
merino wool within our knowledge, and higher 
than was paid for ordinary lots of saxon. 

Mr. Randall received the first premium on 
merino rams, and the first and second on merino 
ewes, at the late show of the New York State 
Agricultural Society ; and thr^re can !>.'» little 



The l¥heat Crop oi* Ohio— Im- 
portant Facfs for Fariiier». 

Omo has the honor of producing more wheat 
than any other State in the Union. Her wheat 
crop is the great source of her wealth and pros- 
perity. In entering upon our labors for the ad- 
vancement of the great interests of agriculture in 
this State therefore: the improvement of the 
wheat crop is justly entitled to our earliest atten- 
tion. A large portion of our life has been spent 
among the wheat farmers of the Genesee country, 
and having devoted much study and observation 
to the science or philosophy of wheat cultivation, 
it is possible we may be able to assist the farmers 
of Ohio in making some improvements and dis- 
coveries in this department of their business that 
will add largely to their profits and to the pros- 
perity of the Buckeye State. 

The number of acres now annually devoted to 
this crop in Ohio, is about two millions; and the 
average product, taking the whole State together, 
and one season with another, is only about ten 
bushels per acre ! Now it will be a very moderate 
estimate, as every intelligent farmer must admit, 
to say that this average product can be increased 
to fifteen bushels an acre, ox fifty per cent, in five 
years, with only a very trifling increase of la- 
bor. This will add /en millions of bushels to the 
surplus wheat crop of the State, or about seven 
millions of (hilars to the profits of the farmers ! — 
estiniaiiiig thf aiiionntof population and the num- 
ber of acroK ci.*!ti\ nif'd at no greater than at pres- 
ent. 

The apjrf '/at;^ amount of the wheat crop of 
Ohio in UU'i, hs okiI mated by the Commissioner 
of PatPiu-, wiUi ill** hesi inf»>rmaiion that could 
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po^ibly be obtained, whb 23,387,439 bushels. — 
This wsa eotiBidered a fair average crop. That 
of 1843, elthougii a larger number of acres were 
Bown, was estimated by the same authority at 
30 per ceni, lees, or 18,786,70J bushels. This 
falUnF off was attributed to various causes, as in- 
jury from the winter, the rust, the droueht in 
summer, ke. Last year (1844) the nnmber of 
acres in wheat was greater than ever before, but 
ihe aggregate yipld was still less than the year 

iirevious. Mr. Ellsworth's rejxirt is not yet pub- 
ished, but we have made considerable inquiry 
upon the subject, and are sure that the last year's 
crop is lees than (hatof 1B43 — some say mucA less. 
We are aware thai there ia considerable increaae 
ID the western part of the Slate ; but that is not 
sufficient to make up for the general deficiency 
elsewhere. 

The returns of the Collectors, showing the 
mount of wheat and flour transported each year 
on the Ohio Canal, may he considered a fair in- 
dex of the comparative yield of the wheal crops 
of the different seoeonn. 

The following table, compiled from the forth- 
coming report of the Board of Public Works, shows 
the aggregate amount of wheat shipped on the 
Ohio Canal each year for five years past ; also the 

Eroporlion received north, and south, of the central 
olfector's office, (Roscoe) and the proportion tha 
passed out at Porti?moulh, (Ohio River.) In thi 
table a barrel of flour is reckoned the same a 
five bushels of wheat. 



jil hy Ohio d" 



?ns 



J,382 2,705,401 2,147 

1841. 4,311,943 3,393,053 1,018. 

1843. 3.808,660 S,059,fl43. 1 .QOq! 

1843. 3,844,666 2,404,449 1,440^17 

1844. 13,624,283 2.404,lfl4' l,g20,C " 



These figures, we think, indicate several facta 
of great importance, and which are contrary 
the BxiBiing opinions of many. In the first plai 
it appears from the table, that tlie crop of 1840 
was greater than any that has been produced 
since, not withstanding the known increase ot 
cultivated land, and ot the number of acrcB devo- 
ted to wheat. It also appears that there hoit been 
a falling off in the aggregate amount each year 
since 1840,.in the great wheat growing portion of 
the State through which this canal passee ' 
mainly in the loulhern Aa//" of that territory. 

It may be thought by some that thedimintshed 
receipts on thesouthern portion of the canal, for the 
past year especially, may he accounted for by sup- 
posing that owing to the improvement of the 
Southern Markets a larger amount of wheat than 
iiHual was taken by teaniB to the Ohio river- Bui 
if the markets of the South had been enough bet- 
ter than those of the North to produce much effect 
of this kind, there certainly would have been 
larger ^hare of the shipments on the southeru part 
of the canal go that way olao. Others may sup- 
pose that a less number of acres than formerly, 
were devoted to this crop in the central and sou- 
thern counties, but all who have been accustomed 
to travel in those parts must have observed that 
the reverse of this is true. In the western part 
of the State, especially on new lands, there hos 
been a considerable increase of the wheat crop 
for a year or two past ; and hence we hear of 
greatly increased shipments from some of the 
ports on the lake ; but this does not lessen the im- 
portance of the great facts which we wish to im- 
press upon the minds of the farmers of Ohio — 
namely, that Iheir great markelable tiaple, Ihe 
Wheat Crov of ihe Siaie hn* been aimuall}/ dscora' 
sjnojiir a number of geari pail, eipecially in the 
amnuni of ilt acreable product. 

Now the important question arises, — What are 
the causes that have produced this result 1 for un- 
less the causes are known, it is in vain to expect 
o find a remedy. We do notproposeat this time 
.o give a direct answer to this question, but we 
will attempt to do so hereafter, aad we think shall 
bfi able to convince every candid mind that the 
pvil complained of i- Qo', H' '<» ■■lai" ' ■ ■'fv"- 



ers imagine, attributable solely or mainly to the 
weather, or other circumstauces over which they 
have no control. This is a favorite way of ac- 
counting for failures, with those who desire an 
excuse lor what is in reality chargeable to their 
own ignorance and mismanagement. "Oh, non- 
sense," says one of this claes of farmers, " My 
wheat was struck with the rutt, and tlu^ every 
body admits, was owing to the rain and hot wea- 
ther just before harvest." Not quite so fast, good 
friend : Were there not some fields in your neigh- 
borhood or county also exposed to rain and heat, 
which were not "struck, with the rust"! Heat 
and moisture, it is true, have a tendency to in- 
duce the rust, under certain cireutnBtsnce, but 
these would seldom caiue the evil,if the plant was 
not already predispofied to the disease by improp- 
er culture, and Ihe neglect to apply to the toil Ihote 
elemenli akieh are necettary for producing healthy 
and perfect ilraa or grain. Farmers go on, year 
after year, gathering thousands of tons of these 
elements /rain the soil, in the crops they har- 
vest, but how few among them ever stop to 
inquire what those elements are, or where the 
supply is to come from to enable their lands to 
supply this inimense drains Oh, no, if they 
should begin to inquire about that, they might be 
suspected of becoming " book farmer*," which, to 
their minds ajipears to be a worseraproach than to 
lose their crops and labor from a want of know- 
As an evidence that the cause of the failure of 
the Wheat crop is not generally understood, we 
con stale from our own personal observation that 
many fields in Ohio which were said to have been 
destroyed by ri(*(, the poBt summer, werein 
ity very little affected by rust at all. The a 
merely turned brown, because it had not the 
terials to give it a better color, and the berry did 
noijill, simply because the plant could not obtain 
iheproper elements for it to fill with ! When will 
farmers begin to study Nature's Laws and con- 
form their practice to the lessons which she teach- 

We intend to resume this subject frequently in 
the columns of this paper ; and we embrace this 
opportunity to request our readers to send us any 
facts or information which they can give, in rela- 
tion to the failure or improvement of the wheat 
crop of Ohio. Remember we WB.nlfacU, not me 
opiiiioni — no matter if the facts conflict with oi 
own siatementti, they will be just as acceptable 
us. Our object is not to build theories, but tog 
at the truth. 






David Thomaxt of Cnyuga Co. N. v. 

The name at the head ot this paragraph i 
miliar to every intelligent Fruit Cultivator, 
reader of agricultural papers, in the U. Sti 
He ha-i done more than any other m 
mote the introduction and culture of fii 
the Stale of New York. His collection of bearing 
trees now embraces a larger nuniber of choice 
kinds, we believe, than any other in the Union. 
They have been gathered through a series ol 
years, from all parts of the country, and many of 
them from Europe. His object however is not to 
multiply names, or varieties, but to compare and 

the merits or qualities of eoch, and to select 
those which, all things considered, are most de- 

ing of culture — rejecting the rest, and greater 

knowledge, and close observation, and emphati- 
illy a man of /(«■(« and eiperimenli. It is this 
that gives so much value to his writings, and has 
rendered him standard authority upon all matters 
lating to fruit cultivation throughout the union. 
Among the many whose friendship we highly 
!, none stand higher in our estimation than 
David Thomas, and there is no name that we 
feel greater pleasure in seeing attached to n com- 
;,.,tinTT 'nf .he rnium"' of the Ohio Cultiva- 
En. 



Letter from Datld Thomas-tlTects uf Csltint 
on the flavor of fritir. 
Grealf,eld,near Aurora. Cayuga Co. .V. ¥. 
12th Mo., 7, 1844. 
M. B. Bateham: 

Jiear Friend: — Thy favor of the 4th inst. hoa 
been received, and I am gratified to learn that 
thy prospects of business in the west are so fa- 
voraole. From thy eklll and experience, I feel 
confident that the "Ohio Cultivator," under thy 
direction, will greatly advance the cause of rural 
improvenieni, and merit the patronage of every 
enlightened former. 

Among the observations which have meet forci- 
bly struck me since I wrote last, is the great im- 
portance of keeping our frnit trees in a. thriving 
condition. No stunted tree bears fine fruit. Even 
the Seckel pear, of oil sorts the highest flavored, 
is BO inferior in some situations, an to be scarcely 
worth gathering. Some other pears however, 
lose their distinguishing traits entirely, and bear 
nothing suitable for human ii|)s. Of this class 
has been the St. Ghislain in my grounds, where 
the tree stood neglected for several years, and 
caused me to wonder how any thing so Insiped 
could have passed through the hands of Robert 
Mannino. Yet that eminent and worthy pomolo- 
gist was not to blame. An accidental improve- 
ment of Its condition, caused it in the lost season 
to bear excellent fruit, increased some in size, but 
immensely in flavour. 

It would seem thatjlonor is the last touch ot 
perfection that some peors receive ; and that if 
the nourishment of the tree be e.xhausted with 
their growth, so that nothing is left for the last 
finish, they are tasteless and worthless. This is 
not the case however, withall sorts of this fruit t 
and exceptions may be found in the Madeleine, 
Summer Bon Chretien, Seckel and Virgalieu ; but 
I think we have no right to condemn any variety 
of the pear, until the tree has done its best — that 
is, borne fruit in a thriving condition; and an- 
other case, bearing on this point, may be given, 
which I also witnessed the 'aet Reason. The tree, 
like the- former, stood on a neglected snot, and 
though it had borne for several years, tlie fruit 
was destitute of flavor, and if eaten at oil, that 
task was reserved for the pigs. Last spring how- 
ever, the spade was applied near it ; the tough 
Bod was turned over ■ and it sent'up strong shoots 
from the upper branches, while the fruit wast 
much increaeed in size. A neighbor who bad 
friends from a distance, came to get fruit of me 
to treat them ; and these pears formed a part of 
the dessert. Two or three days after, he came 
to inquire their name, and to see the tree on 
which they grew, saying he had never tasted 
better if as good, and wanted to get some grafts 
from it in the proper season. I agreed with him 
entirely in regard to their excellency, and I can 
ascribe the change to nothing but superior cnlti- 

The value of some other sorw however, depends 

more on the teaion than on the cuUure, though 

both are necessary to insure "heir greatest per- 

tion. Such is the Bezy de la Molte, which is 

rcely mora palatable than the rind of a pump- 

., in one of ourshort seasons, like that of 11143. 

nust be a fine pear however, in a more Runny 

land than ours ; and such you must have round 

Columbus. 



Thin 



DAVID THOiMAS. 

For Ihe Ohio CuliivBlor. 
AericDllurBl BarveTOl the State. 

[BT CKAS. WaiTTLESET, CINCINNATI. ] 

Mr. Batesah; — 
Dear Sir: — I have just returned from a meet- 

ng of the Executive Committee, and members, of 
the Hamilton County AgricuUvral Society. Thin 
Society was revived a year or two since, under 
the new law respecting such association, and in 
-pparently upon a permanent foundation. Your 

o-laborcr, the editor of the " Plow Boy," to 
whom the Society owes many other obligations, 
is publishing its transactions at his own e.vpense, 
and you ivill from them see what has been done. 
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dky taken the preliminary measures to extend the 
system of surveys to the entire State; and have 
prepared a petition to the Legislature for that 
object. If other Societies and individuals view 
the matter in the same light, and co-operate with 
them, the agricultural interest of the State, 
which is the basis of every other, may be made 
to assume its proper position. 

The petition briefly calls the attention of the 
two Houses to the subject, and prays for the es- 
tablishment upon economical principles of a State 
Board of Agriculture: 

For a more ejfficient law respecting County So- 
cietiei : to report to the Board of Agriculture and 
in some way under its direction, for the payment 
of limited premiufM upon crops. 

You will perceive, that the adoption of this 
system, would giVe a new aspect to the occupa- 
tion of farming, which has nitherto consisted 
simply of plowing, sowing and reaping. 

The principle skill put in exercise, was to ^et 
as many crops in a given time as possible, with 
as Uttle labor ; leaving the soil, and posterity, to 
take care of themselves. 

But farmers are begining to see that this pro- 
cess must be arrested : exhausted soils restored, 
and good ones maintained. 

Analysis of the soil are wanted, and are valu- 
able ; but we need still more analysis of the 
vegetable productions of the soil, from the wild 
grass, weeds and timber, down through every 
cultivated root, grain and plant. 

The process of restoration must be carried on 
principally by raising crops to turn in, and it is 
therefore indispensable to know what vegetable 
takes least from the soil, and returns most to it. 
These investigations cannot be systematically car- 
ried on by private persons, or if effected, might 
not be thoroughly diffused through community. 
It is a subject worthy of State action and expense. 
If done in this manner, one set of analysis will 
answer for the whole population. 

A subscription was drawn up at the meeting 
to-day, for the purchase of a model /arm, and 
$800 stock taken on the spot. 

A Society farm is something tangible and real. 
It is supposed that it will add interest and perma- 
nence to the association, pay a profit to the 
stockholder?, and be the cause of valuable ex- 
periments, which will be the more valuable, be- 
cause the consequences of failure are light and 
the benefits of success are for all. 

It is estimated here, that the average wheat 
crop of the state is Jive bushels per acre behind 
what it should be with good tillage, and moderate 
manuring. The corn crop ten bushels ; potatoes, 
Jifty, and hay, i ton ; and this increase, realised 
throughout the State, would amount to about 
$10,000,000 per annum, and would be principally 
surplus profit. Is not this an object worthy of 
public patronage. 

Yours, &:c. C. W. 

Agriciiltare is a Science an irell 

as an Art. 

[by JOSEPH S. SULLfVANT, COLUMBUS.] 

Mr. Edftor: 

I hail with pleasure the establishment of an 
agricultural paper in this place, and trust that it 
is the begining of a new era in the agriculture of 
Ohio. And here let me say to the farmers of 
this State, that it is their duty to support their 
own interests ; and how so well as by contrib- 
uting liberally to the sustenance of a paper de- 
voted to the advocacy of this great and para- 
mount interest — being a faithful register of their 
own doings, their improvements and efforts at im- 
provement, diffusing amongst them the light, 
knowledge and discoveries of thousands of active 
and intelligent minds engaged in agriculture, the 
noblest of all employments, and the mother of all 
arts. And if our farmers would keep pace with 
these discoveries, if they would not lag behind 
in the onward career of this their profession, they 
must avail themselves of the flood of light which 
the kindred sciences have thrown upon it ; and 
to do this they must read ; yes, I repeat it, they 
must read. It is no longer a struggle between 
mere brute force and the earth, to compel it to 
yield its fruits, for in such a struggle man nmst 
always labor under great disadvantages. Nature 



is stronger than man ; she works by fixed and 
immutable laws: she will be enquired of ; man 
must confess to these laws, he must work in ac- 
cordance with them, and then, with all the kind- 
ness and beneficence of an indulgent rbother she 
imnarts to her votaries rich and invaluable stores 
of knowledge in agriculture, as well as in all 
other persuits dependent for success upon right 
application of her principles. Agriculture as an 
art is the most ancient of any that we are ac- 
quainted with; it dates from the creation, and the 
only art, I believe, that has directly received the 
approbation of the Almighty. It is one that was 
established by God himself; for after he had made 
man he placed him in the Garden of Eden, to 
dress and to keep it. As an art, then, it is most 
ancient and honorable ; the good and the great 
of all ages, and all places, have engaged, in it: 
in our own country it is highly respected and 
honored ; many of our most eminent men, such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and Clay, 
when retiring from the harrassing toils of office 
and publichfe, have, like Cincinnatus of old, be- 
taken themselves to the care and tillage of their 
paternal acres. 

And why should it not be honoredl What other 
art compares with it, whether we look at the 
numbers engaged in it, or at the vast value of its 
products? It is emphatically the great interest of 
the country, and its preservation and proper en- 
couragement is the basis of national wealth and 
prosperity : on this foundation is built all other 
arts. 

Leibig, the great agricultural chemist, says, 
** There is no profession which can be compared 
in importance, with that of agriculture, for to it 
belongs the production of food for man and ani- 
mals; on it depends the welfare and develope- 
ment of the whole human species, the riches of 
states and all commerce. There is no other pro- 
fession in which the application of correct princi- 
ples is productive of more beneficial effects or is 
of greater and more decided influence." 

Agriculture as an art may be defined as the 
knowledge of the processes nece&sary for the 
cultivation of the soil. Agriculture as a science 
explains to us the reasons for these processes, and 
from a careful study of the laws and operations 
of nature, gives us rules whereby to successfully 
apply them in the practice of agriculture. And 
as this successful application depends upon a 
knowledge of these laws, who that cherishes a 
love for his profession will be unwilling to avail 
himself of the advantages that modern science 
has placed within his power ; will he not stretch 
forth his hand and pluck the fruit thus offered to 
his grasp] I again say that agriculture is a 
science as well as an art, and he that would be 
eminent or successful in it must study it as a 
science. 

With your leave, in future numbers I will more 
fully discuss this matter, in a series of brief arti- 
cles, and point out how it is to be studied and 
what advantages are to be derived from so study- 
ing it. J. S. S. 

Columbus, O. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Greiit Importance of ImproTlni? lliG 
Agrlculiure of Ohio. 

Mount Tabor, Champaign Co. O. 
December 20, 1844. 

M. B. Bateham: 

Dear Sir : — Your letter of the 1 6th inst. cover- 
ing the prospectus of a paper to be published at 
Columbus, ^'devoted to the general interests of 
the farmers of Ohio," has been received. Through 
the medium of the Genesee Farmer, I had pre- 
vious intimation of your intention to make Ohio 
your residence, and to publish a paper of that 
character, at the Capital of this State. 

You judged rightly in faying "that the project 
of improving the Agriculture of the Buckeye 
State would meet my hearty approbation." This 
is a subject that should interest every citizen of 
the state, in whose bowom resides one spark ol 
philanthrophy, patriotism, or state pride. I wel- 
come you to the soil of Ohio, and wish you suc- 
cess in the enterprise that you have undertaken. 
I recognise in the initials **M. B. B." an old and 
familiar acquaintance, in the colunms of the 



Genesee Farmer ; and I feel assured that you 
will not find yourself entirely ''a stranger in 
Ohio." 

There is one subject that I wish you to press 
upon the consideration of the farming population 
ot Ohio, and especially their representatives in 
the present General Assembly, and Uiat is, the 
developement of our agricultural resources, by 
an Agricultural Survey of the State, by some 
judicious and competent person, for persons,) the 
result to be reported to the Legislature, and pub- 
lished, from time to time during the progress of 
the survey, and at the conclusion to be followed 
by a final report. 

We are told in one of the late messages to the 
General Assembly of Ohio, that the State contains 
25,600,000 acres of land, and that twenty millions 
of acres are capable of cultivation, but that only 
nine millions, or less than half the quantity of 
valuable land in the State, is actually cultivated. 
We are also told that the value of the products 
of agriculture in the state during the last year 
was 45,362,400 dollars. It is a proposition easily 
demonstrated, that by means or improved culti- 
vation, the introduction of labor-saving machines, 
&c. the products of the soil now actually cultivated, 
may be doubled in quantity , wUh the same amount 
oflahor. 

Wheat and Indian corn are two of the main 
products of Ohio. Ten to fifteen bushels per 
acre is the average product of wheat, and thirty 
to forty bushels per acre is perhaps too high an 
average for corn. We all know that 40 bushels 
per acre of wheat is not an uncommon produce, 
and that 100 bushels of corn has of^en been grown 
on an acre. What has been done, can be done 
again. But to double the present average pro- 
ducts, will only require of wheat 30 bushels, and 
of corn 80 bushels, per acre. 

This result may be effected in a very short time, 
in connexion with other circumstances, by a ju- 
dicious system of Legislative aid to the Agricul- 
tural Interests of the State. Commencing with 
an agricultural survey, and followed up by the 
encouragement of Agricultural Societies in tlie 
counties, and the establishment of Agricultural 
Schools, &c. 

The State has a twofold interest in extending 
its aid to her Agriculture. In addition to pro- 
moting the general welfare of the State by such 
aid, it is now her interest so to protect and en- 
courage agriculture, as that by the increased pro- 
ducts of the soil, the public works may be rendered 
profitable, which may in a short time relieve the 
state of her public debt. It will be readily seen 
that if half tne present products of the soil are 
surplus, and go out of the state by the public 
lines of conveyance, that by doubling the pro- 
ducts of the soil, the revenue of the works are 
trebled, because the consumption at home remains 
the same, leaving the whole of the increased 
quantity, to be exported from the State. 

By refering to the tables of the census of 1840, 
we find that out of a total population of 1 ,5 1 9,467 
persons, old and young, male and female, the 
proportion of those engaged in agriculture com- 
pared with all other pursuits and professions to- 
gether, was more than four to one. 

If the present population is 1 ,800,000, we now 
have by the same ratio 1 ,37 1 ,000 persons engaged 
in, or directly supported by farming in Ohio. 

It is then, of no small importance to the inter- 
ests of the state at large, that the vast amount of 
labor employed in agriculture shall be so directed 
as to make the soil produce the greatest amount 
possible. 

By the completion of her noble public works, 
the state has added immensely to the productive 
industry of the country, in saving the cost of 
transportation of the surplus products out of the 
State. But there are other means of saving 
labor, and increasing productive industry, which 
should receive the aid and fostering care of the 
government, and which have direct tendency to 
make **two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before." All improved methods of cultiva- 
ting the soil — all machinery by which the labor of 
the farmer is abridged — all chemical processes 
and mechanical operations by which a given ef- 
fect is produced with less labor — ail discoveries 
in the augmentation and application of manures, 
and for tilling the soil, arc so many ''helps and 
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appliojices" to economise and abridge human 
labor, and increaae ihe products of the soil. 

I should be liappy to take by the hand on 
whom I am so much indebted for profitable 
Btniction, and even amUBement ; and should you 
in your future periglnationB chance to find Mount 
Tabor, you will find the latch string on the out- 
side, and a knife and fork for you ineide of the 
dwelling of 

Your sincere friend, 

DARIUS LAPHAM. 

Remark/. We hope to have the pleasure 
pulling friend Laphsm'B latch string, and those 
of many other Ohio farmers, before many months 
have elapsed. In the mean time we shall be 
happy to hear from^im and others as often as may 
be convenient. — We have made an alteration in 
the foregoing, relating to the state census, which 
we think the writer will admit, on examination, 
is an improvement. £ 



BOOK-FARMING— A FACT. 

" I want lo know if you believe in this book- 
ferming,'' said a neighbor, as he walked into the 
room, where I sat reading the Cultivator. 

" Be sure I do," was the reply. 

" Well, 1 don't ; I never took an agricultural 

paper in my life. There is B. S., of W , who 

came into this country, fitlecn years ago, and had 
lo buy fifiy acres oflaiid oil credit. He has clear- 
ed (hat up, and added from lime to time, till he 
now owns two hundred acres — lias good buildings, 
and considerable money at interest. He always has 
good crops. He has averaged tmenty-five bvakeU 
of wheat to iJie acre tor several years ; it is the 
same with all his other crops. While his neigh- 
bor E. W. has not raised more than aeven bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and some of his other crops 
he never pretends to harvest. Now, I would give 
more for the oxperienco of B. S. ihan for all ihc 
book-farming and farming by rule in llie world." 

"Very welt, sir, now letrae have awoid. This 
'experience' of B. S. of which you speak, (i.e. the 
inetliod he adopts to raise iwcnty-live where his 
neighbor raises savcii bushels of wheat, and other 
crops in proportion,) if written out and published, 
would be the very essence of book farming, which 
you so much despise, and might benefit others as 
well as you. And then, secondly, I know this B. 
S. also, and it gives me pleasure lo inform you 
tliat lie is a regular snl»cribcr to, and constant 
reader of, three standard agricultural pa}>ers — the 
' Cultivator,' tlie ' New Genesee Far[ner,'-and the 
' Western Farmer,' while this same E. W. will not 
have an agricultural paper in his house, partly be- 
cause he does not ' beiievt in bookfamdng^ and 
partly because he cantwt afford lo take such a pa- 
pery 

Here the man suddenly remembered his errand, 
which was lo borrow an improved harrow, a plan 
of which I hud found in my piper, and which he 
was pleased lo siy, " did ihe work so much belter 
lhan mine,*' (his) — so ihc subject was dropped. — 
I intend losjteak lo him again, ere long. — [Culti- 

Ohio, October, I84i. 



How TO St-HTAIN AttRICULTUKAI. SotilETIKS. 

Those who desire to see their Country Agricul- 
tural Societies increase in numl>crs, and in spirit 
and usefulness, should take pains to increase the 
eircttlation of agricultural jtapers among the 
farmers of their county. In no other way can Ihe 
object be so exsily gained. All experience and 
observation have sliown that reading farmers are 
the only ones that can be relied on lo sustain and 
cirry forward thcss grand means of improvement. 
Take your horses, then, ye friends of agriculture, 
and spend a day or two in calling on the firmera 
of your town or county, and induce them all to 
become reading fdrmeiB: they, or their children 
will thank you for it hereafter. — Geaaee Far, 



The Newspaper Press. 

Our sincere thanks are due to the 
editors who have so favorably noticed our proposed 
undertaking. All those who publish the substance 
of our prospectus, and commend the Ohio Culti- 
vator to their farming readers, will be entitled to 
the paper for a year, without sending theirs' 
exchange — only sending the notice, marked. 

Our brethren of the agricultural preii we trust 
will all give us the right hand of fellowship in 
our new location. We shall soon feel lonely here 
without their friendly exchanges. 

Engllak News— TketProviB ion Trade. 

Wo intend lo gne in each number of our pnpcr a >ynop 
(isnf rhs kiesl Dgricultunl Inieltigence rrom Engliad— 
ind eBptcmllj' in relsiion lo ilia PriTision Trade, now bo 
iuijiorlant lo Ihe larmera ot ihiB We!lern countiy, Uur 
aiiiineemeniB fui direcl correepoudence and fxchanfiei. no 
beioE yei complcied, — «e slioll m pn'pent only copy ihi 
rullowiiig Irom ■ Llveniml CJrculnr, dared Dec. 31844 

With iDcieaaiog impuiiB or Americnn produce, und largei 
miimenl is asauming a m^ire impormni ri«[>eci,Bnd lecuiing 
in the miDuFaciiirmgdigiriciB.by aeciiring lull eniploymeni 
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Cheese hive lieen large during lbs monlh, 
^ rde their condnlun on arrival, and ihe 
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lis IS another most valuable i 
wheat growers, and we are glad to see that ii 
shortly to be introduced into this State. It 1 
exhibited in operation at Rochester laatsumn 
to the perfect delight and satisfaction of a highly 
respectable committee, and the rights for several 
counties were sold there immediately. We have 
also seen abundance of testimony from Virginia 
and elsewhere to the high character of the ma- 
chine. It is manufactured by A. C. Brown, of 
Cincinnati. We shall give further information 
about it hereafter. 
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Special Agentsfor the Cultivator. 

W. H. H. TAYLOR and S. C. PARKHURST, 

JOHN STAIR, (SeedEman,) Cleveland. 
W. & G. BRYANT, Buffalo. 
JAMES H. WATTS, RocUeeter. 
[CJ- All Potl JSatleri will remit subscriptions 
when desired, free of postage. 




Hatch's Son'm^ Iflnchine. 



Among the labor saving implements of modern 
nveniion, which wettelieve would prove of great 
.dvantage to the farmers of Ohio, Hatch's broad- 
:ast Sowing Machine claims our first attention. 
For large wheat farmers it would be found almost 
invaluable. It will sow all kinds of grain, grass 
seed or plaster, at any given rate from four quarts 
to as many bushels per acre, and more evenly 
than can possibly be done by hand, at the rate of 
25 to 30 acres a day. 

We intend to have one of the machines in this 
place early in the spring, and as we have the a- 
gency for the State, we shall be happy to receive 
Deals for machines or rights. The prise of the 



MCCORIHICK'S VIRGINIA REAPER. 



AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

WORKS. 
rr^HE subscribers have a large supply of works 
M. upon Farming and Gardening ; among them 
je, the Farmer's Encyclopedia, 1 vol. 8 vo. 1200 
>ages, with Plates. 

The Practical Farmer, Gardener and Houso- 
vife, by E. J. Hooper, 1 vol. 12 mo. 
McMahon's Gardener, the American Gardener's 
Calender, containing a complete account of all 
the work necessary to be done in the Kitchen 
Garden, — Fruit Garden, Orchard, Vineyard Nur- 
sery Garden, Green House, &c. &c. for every 
month in ihe year, by BEaNAao McMaiiok, 1 vol. 

Downing's Treatise on Landscape Gardening, 

vol. 8 mo. 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry, 4parts in 2 
vol. 12 mo. 

Liebig's Animal Chemistry, 1 vol. paper cov's. 

Liebig'H Agricultural Chemistry, 1 vol. " " 

Lindley's Theory of Horticulture 1 vol. 

The American Gardener, by Fessenden 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

The American Orchardist, by Kenrick, 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

The Complete Farmer, by Fessenden, 1 vol. 
12 mo. 

The Farmer's Treasure, containing a Practical 
Treatise on the value and nature of manures, by 
Falkner, and a Treatise on Productive Farming, 
by Joseph A, Smith. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

The Hand Book of Plants and FruiW, with 
40 Illustrations, a copious Glossary, &c. &c. by 
L. D. Chapin, 1 vol, 

Ladie's Companion to the Flower Garden, by 
Mrs. Loudon. I vol. M nto. 

Buist on the Rose, 1 vol. 

The Kitchen and Fruit Gardener, 1 vol. 

Liebig's Chemical Letters, 1 vol. 

The American Poulterer's Book, 1 vol. 

Buell's Farmer's Instructor, I vol. with others 

o numerous to mention. For sale by 

J. N. WHITING k HUNTINGTON. 

January 1, 1845. nl:3t 
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ova PROSPBCl'S. 

The firet Dumber of our paper han hardly bad 
time as yet to reach the distatit parts of the Stale, 
but subecriptioQS ore coming in quite briskly, and 
the tone of the letters we receive gives every 
assurance that our enterprise meets the approba- 
tion and wants of the fwroers of Ohio, and will 
be nobly sustained. 

Post Masters are rendering moet efficient aid 
in the business of forwarding subBCriptione, &c. 
We hope they will find a reward in seeing much 
benefit result from the inHuence of this paper. — 
They wiU oblige us by circulating any surplus 
numbers that may arrive at their offices, and in- 
forming us if any mistakes 
may happen at the 

Fall and 'WiDter Plowlnff. 

The winter has been eo mild and free from 
rain, that there has been opportunity for plowing 
almost every week thus lar. We have seen a 
few instances where this has been done, but we 
think the majority of farmers do not rightly ap- 
preciate its advantages. By plowing in fall or 
winter, SOBS to expose the soil to the full action 
of the frost, the particles of lime and other fer- 
tilizing elements existing in the soil, are decom- 
Cd and rendered soluble, ready lo become the 
of growing crops. Then, too, at this season 
farmers should always plow a lillU deeper than 
they ever did before, especially if the land has 
been many years under cultivation. This wil' 
bring a new supply of virgin soil, with its fertil- 
izing salts and alkaline earths, which, by the ac- 
tion of frost and air will, on nioet lands in thit 
Slate, be as good as a dressing of manure. It it 
also found that lime and other soluble portions of 
the soil have a tendency to settle down below (he 
reach of ordinary plowing and the roots of grain, 
80 that extra deep culture is required to bring 
them again to the surface where tbey will prove 
serviceable, 

7^ Garden, also, is greatly benefited, especially 
if the land is at all heavy, by plowing or spad- 
ing in fall or winter. It not only enriches and 
enlivens the soil, but it destroys myriads of 
and insects. 



Care •€ Pencil Trees In TFInter. 

If there ie a fall of snow, take a shovel and 
pile the snow around the tree, treading it well, 
two or three feet in height. Then cover it light- 
ly with carpenters' shavings OT straw, of light 
color, just so as to keep the sun from melting the 
anow as long time as possible. A few pieces of 
- board will answer nearly as well as shavings " 
straw. If there should not be g------- 



and the ground freezes to a considerable depth, 
it may answer the same purpose, if you place 
something of the kind on the south side of the 



roots of the tree. A little labor in this way may 
prevent the injury that in this climate so often 
results from a few days of untimely hot weathir 
during the latter part of winter; and as a rewatd 
you may be able to luxuriate on fine peaches nexi 
summer, while your less thoughtlul neighboi-E 
are destitute. 

Choice Fruit Trees in Cosliocton Comity, Otilo. 

[A tftlUrfrom Hoa. Jamei Jtalhtvif, M. C] 

We have received an interesting letter from 
Hon. Jos. Mathews, Member of Congress, from 
Coshocton, Ohio, in which, after highly compli- 
menting our enterprise, he gives some account oi' 
his operations in agriculture and horticulture.^- 
The letter was not intended for publication, bui 
give the following extract, which 
will be interesting to some of our readers: 

In these matters I . feel a great interest. I 
have commenced the improvement of two farii.j^ 
n the neighborhood where I reeide, and it is niv 
lesire to make them yield me the greatest quanti- 
ty and best varieties of groin, grass, vegetabli:f. 
and fruits, that my ability and tbe capacities of 
the soil will alk)w. I shall therefore, of coursi:', 
seek information from whateversourcelcan, that 
will tend to promote this object. 

My first object has been to obtain the best col- 
lection of fruUt possible, and plant them in or- 
chards and in my garden — the latter contaitis 
principally dwarfs. 1 have planted in orchardr: 
about 1,500 trees, embracing nearly 600 varielieEi, 
including apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, 
icote, nectarines, kc. I selected them from 
— highly respeciable nurseries of Eobt. Manning, 
(deceased,) William Kenrick, A. J. Downing k 
Co., Wilcomb and King, Thos. Hancock, Hobi. 
Sinclair, Loyd H- Rodgers it Co-, of the United 
States, and two of the beet nurseries in England 
and France. It ia only three years since I com- 
menced to plant, consequently but few of the 
trees are yet in bearing. I had the past season 
about 30 varieties of Lancashire gooeeoerries, and 
half a dozen choice kinds of peaches, produce 
fruit; and the coming season, if favorable, I ex- 
pect to have about 50 varieties of peaches, aiul 
30 of gooseberries. [We shall try and be there to 

e— En.] 

A Mr. Esiinghausen and myself are preparing; 
commence a nursery, in which we shall propa- 
gate all the varietiesof fruit in my collection, toge- 
ther with such new varieties as are considered ve- 
ry choice. We ehal! sell none however, except at 
the purchaser's risk as to correctness, until my 
trees come into bearing, when they will carefully 
be compared witli descriptions &c., to determine 
whether they are genuine and suited to the cii- . 

I shall perhaps, if it meet your appprobation. j 
send you occasionally sketches and descriptions 
of choice varieties of fruits that I may have coim.' 
in bearing, so as to compare results with other 
cultivator.'^ who are engaged in the laudable work 
of introducing and testing the choice bounties 
and luxuries of nature adapted to our soil atid 
climate. If I can be of any service to my fellow 
citizens of Ohio in this business, it will afford nie 
much gratification. I enclose you 01, for the 
Ohio Cultivator, which you will please send to 
Washington during tbe Session of Congress, and 
afterwards to Coshocton. Truly yours, 

J. M." 
1. — Our thanks are due to Mr. Mathews 



mentions, but we hope he will also remember to 
send us occasionally ipeeimeiu by which ve may 
Judge whether hie descriptions are correct accord- 
ing to oarloMie as well as hia own! — En. 



Expeilmenta la Wlieat OrowiiiK. 

We are glad to find that our remarks on the 
wheat crop are exciting some attention among 
practical farmers. If we are not greatly mii'«kftn 
there will, in a very few years, be a vast increase 
of this great staple of Ohio, resulting from im- 
provements in tbe mode of culture. A farmer in 
one of the southern counties writes us as follows: 

"I have now in the ground five fields of wheat, 
each put in differently, as follows; B acres on k 
heavy crop of buckwheat plowed in when ripe; 
16 acres on a clover ley well turned in; 10 acres 
an fallow ground plowed once and sowed imme- 
diately) SO acres afler corn, put in with the sho- 
vel plow; and 4 acres on oat stubble. I intend 
to watch the progress, and note the condition of 
each field very minutely, and especially to notice 
the effect of the weather upon them for a few 
weeks previous to harvesting, with reference to 
deciding the question of Rutl — whether it is caus- 
ed by the weather, or soil and culture, or both.— 
The result will be made known through the eol- 
ums of the Ohio Cultivator." 

This is the way to make improvements and dis- 
coveries in agriculture, and to give value to agri- 
cultural papers. We hope to hear of miny such 
experiments, and to publish the results within a 
year or two; and before another sowing time wa 
will give a few suggestions, ba6ed upon recent 
discoveries in the science of vegetable chemistry, 
lo aid those who may be diep<eed to try experi- 
ments next season. 



for his very friendly letter. We wish him greut 
success in his commendable undertaking for t}ie 
promotion of fruit cultivation in Ohio. We shuil 
at all times be happy to hear from him, and to re- 
ceive the sketches and deEcriptioos of fruit he 



Improved Fanning in tlie Lalte Counties. 

(By Hon. B. Summer; Chmrman Com. mAgri- 
culture, in Houte Rep.) 
Mb. Baiehah, 

Dear Sir: — A short acquaintance with yourself, 
and a careful perusal of the first number of your 
valuable paper, induces me to ask the privilege of 
congratulating my fellow citizens through the me- 
dium of your columns on the valuable acquisition 
of your labors at the centre of our State. Al- 
though there are many well read agriculturists 
within the State, still I apprehend one of the 
greatest difficulties to be encountered on yotir 
part, is the general diRlaste to reading works on 
agriculture, aliai book farming. 

Another difficulty in the way of sudden im- 
provement in our manner of farming, is the greet 
abundance of cheap and very fertile land, which 
enables the farmer to reap abundant harvests 
without resorting to those methods of making and 
applying manures so indispensable in the less 
favored and older parts of the United States and 
tlie old continent. Any observing man, who hoe 
traveled through our noble state, will bear testi- 
mony to this point. Still, much can be done, and 
will be 1 doubt not. But sir, I have wandered 
from the purpose I had in view in commencing 
this scrawl: 

You desire information from oil parts of the 
State, of the character and pii^ess of farming 
kc. in the various districts. I have resided with- 
in the Fire-land district, so called, composing the 
I counties erf Huron and Erie, almost from its ear- 
I lieet settlement. I have witnessed the destruc- 
I tion of the primeval forests, the rank luxuriance 
of vegetation on its virgin soil, and the scanty re- 
turns of the same soil when exhausted by the old 
and pernicious system of continual wear_and ttu. 
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and within a few years the restoration of that 
exhausted soil, to a great extent, by the improved 
system of rotation in crops, introduced mainly 
through the information derived from works like 
the Ohio Cultivator, and no mean part of it from 
the New Genesee Farmer which you in part con- 
troled. Sir, the people of that district are fami- 
liar with the name of Bateham, and should you 
find it convenient to travel amongst them, my 
word for it, you will be made to feel that at their 
fire sides you are not regarded as a stranger. 

There is a great diversity of soils in that dis- 
trict; the rich "river bottom," and the light ches- 
nut ridge, the deep mucky "prairie,"and the san- 
dy **oak opening" — the strong maple, beach and 
hickory land, and all the intervening grades, com- 
mingled in indiscriminate confusion — which com- 
mingling, though it is against extensive farming 
in large fields, is perhaps no disadvantage to the 
district. 

Nearly all these different soils agree in one 
principle of production, viz: the gratiesy which 
renders them excellent^for stock of every kind, 
and enables the farmer with little expense to re- 
store their exhausted energies when reduced. — 
For example; it waa thought twelve years ago 
that this district would never produce wheat suf- 
ficient for its own consumption. £ut by the 
use of clover and gypsum (of which there is a 
good bed near Sandusky Bay,) the openings and 
ridges which were then considered nearly worth- 
less, have become a part of our most productive 
lands, and a laree surplus of wheat is now annu- 
ally exported. I had intended to speak more par- 
ticularly of the management of some of our best 
farmers, but have not space. 

I give you my proper name, not from any vanity 
I trust, of being seen in print, but from a convic- 
tion that this is the best, and to a great extent, the 
only way for farmers and friends of improvement 
in our State to become acquainted. 

Yours, &c., B. SUMMERS. 

House Rep., Columbus, Jan. 14, 1845. 



I^ei^islative aid to Agriculture. 

Letter and Petition from the Hamilton Co, Agrir 
cultural Society y to the Le^UUure of Ohio, 

[copy.] 

Post Oitice, Cincinnati, 0., > 
2d January^ 1845. \ 

Dear Sirs : — In accordance with my duty as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, I have this day put into the 
mail, the annual report required by law, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 
I have also, in obedience to instructions from the 
Board of Directors of the Society, mailed to your 
address, a petition to the Legislature, asking its 
aid, by enactments, for the more liberal encourage- 
ment and support of Agricultural Societies. 

The farmers of the State are the largest contrib- 
utors to its revenue, and there is no class of citi- 
zens who receive so little encouragement from the 
Legislature. The mere pittance, allowed by the 
County Commissioners, of one hundred dollars, to 
societies organized under the act of the 12th 
March, 1839, is not enough to enable any Society 
to accomplish the objects of its formation, which 
are, to hold out inducements for improvement in 
the stock, mode of cultivation, and the produc- 
tion of the greatest quantity, and of the best qual- 
ity, of the staple commodities. Premiums are not 
offered by us to excite the avaricious feelings of 
tho3e who contend for them, nor for the intrinsic 
value of the article offered, but we offer them as 
testimonials of approbation, for the display of the 
skill and industry of that farmer who has produ- 
ced the best article of stock, produce, or domestic 
manufacture. ' To extend the benefits to all who 
are deserving, requires a much larger fund than 
that allowed by law, and the necessary amount 
must be taken from the pocket of the farmer, to 
carry on tha operations of the Society successful- 
ly. From the limited amount raised in this way, 
we are unable to deiray the necessary expense of 
scientific surveys, the results of which will ena- 
ble ihe practical farmer to avail himself of all the 
advantages which nature has placed within his 
control, and without a knowledge of which the 
betit practical farmer may toil in vain. A thor- 



ough knowledge of the nature of his soil, its adap- 
tation to particular crops, and its susceptibility of 
improvement from the application of particular 
manures, are matters of the highest importance to 
the farmer. This knowledge we ask tne Legisla- 
ture to impart to every iarmer in the State, 
through the agency of a competent man of science 
whose labors shall be under the control of the 
Board of Agriculture, as prayed for in our peti- 
tion. 

The agricultural interest of the States of New 
York and Massachusetts, under the fostering care 
of their Legislatures, has been carried to great per- 
fection in all its varied branches. And shall 
** the ^reat and glorious'' State of Ohio, be behind 
any oi her elder sisters in public spirit, and in ex- 
tending her aid to that noblest of all arts, agricul- 
ture? Since 1841, New York has appropriated, 
out of the State Treasury ^ the sum oi eignt thou- 
sand dollars, to be divided amongst the numerous 
county societies of that State, and the law under 
which that sum is allowed, provides, that any so- 
ciety which may hereafter be formed, shall be en- 
titled to receive from the Treasurer of State, an 
amount equal to that raised by the individual sub- 
scription of members. Is it not time for the Leg- 
islature of Ohio, to look to the improvement of the 
condition of her farmers? Will you not second 
the efforts of your friends in this county, in car- 
rying out their plans for improvement? 

We are endeavoring -to purchase a ** Model 
Farm" to be under the control of our Board of Di- 
rectors, and from the manner in which the propo- 
sition has been received, we do not doubt our ul- 
timate success. To enumerate the advantages to 
be derived from such a farm, under the imme- 
diate management of a man of practical and sci- 
entific knowledge, would be superfluous, — they 
must be apparent to every one. Our object will 
be, to afford an opportunity to farmer's sons to 
work the farm, and obtain from the superinten- 
dent that amount of scientific knowledge, com- 
bined with practical experience, which will qual- 
ify them for distinguished agriculturists, and ren- 
der them useful ornaments of the county and State 
in which they live. The experiments which will 
be tried there will be regularly reported for the 
benefit of the farmers, and the mode of manage- 
ment adopted in the production of the largest 
yields, the best crosses of stock, &c., &c., will re- 
sult to the immense benefit of the farmers of this 
country. If we succeed in our object, and I can- 
not doubt its success, old prejudices will be aban- 
doned, traditionary modes will give place to scien- 
tific practices, and the whole community will be 
greatly benefitted by the increase of better com- 
modities. May we not expect a hearty response 
of approbation from you upon this subject of such 
vital importance? 

Very respectfully, your ob't servH, 

WM. H. H. TAYLOR, 
Cor, Sec, H, C, A, S, 
Messrs. Disney and Jones, Flinn, Swing, Brown 
and Reemelin, {Members from Hamilton county,) 



€opy of Petition. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the State of Ohio : 

Your memorialists the Board of Directors of the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society, regarding 
the farming interest as the basis of every other, 
believe it to be worthy of the encouragement and 
protection of the Legislature. 

We are impressed with the belief, that nothing 
adds more to the real and lasting prosperity of an 
Agricultural State like that of Ohio than a perma- 
nent improvement of its soil. 

It is estimated that there now are, in cultiva- 
tion in wheat, within this State, 1,700,000 acres 
of land, at an average expense for tillage, seeds, 
harvesting and threshing, of j^6,75 per acre. This 
does not include interest on the land, or other in- 
vestments of a farm, and at sixty cents per bush- 
el, requires about eleven bushels and two-tenths 
to re-pay the actual outlay of production. The 
average yield for a period of twenty years past, is 
thought to be not far from sixteen bushels per 
acre, leaving four and eight-tenths bushels, as the 
profit of the farmer, or #2,88, which is not more 
than six per cent, interest upon the value of the 
land. " The wear and tear" of implements, tax- 



es and exhaustion of soil, remain to be provided 
for, in order to make this, the staple crop of Ohio» 
a profitable investment. The producer merely re- 
ceives employment which he is enabled to furnish 
himself, by becoming an agriculturist. There is 
no inducement for the investment of capital. De- 
cause it would pay no dividends. Farming is re- 
sorted to, only as a sure means of employment in 
a country where the farming interest is the foun- 
dation of every other. The other crops exhibit 
about the same practical results. 

We believe that proper culture would change 
this state of things, and that the reason why this 
is not done, is the want of pubhc information and 
attention to the subject. 

We regard the present law as very defective. 
It does not in plain terms make societies copora- 
tions. The sum of one hundred dollars a year is 
authorized by the law from the county, but there is 
nothing compulsory upon the Society to disburse 
it in the best manner, and to report to the Legis- 
lature in such a full and exact manner, as to be of 
much future value. There is no Board of Control 
of proper persons to arrange and systematize the 
matter thus furnished, so that it may be printed 
and be useful. 

We believe that the State should encourage 
county surveys, and should provide for the analy- 
sis of soils, manures, and vegetables that may be 
used as manures. 

To secure the objects above specified, we re- 
spectfully suggest, and most earnestly request, 
the organization of a *' State Board of Agricnl- 
ture," upon economical principles. 

The encouragement of County Societies, to be 
connected directly with, and to report to, the 
Board of Control. To provide for a cheap and 
uniform system of county surveys, and premiums 
upon crops — and such other and further provi- 
sions for the benefit of the farming community as 
you, in your wisdom, may deem best. 

(Signed by each member of the Board of Direc- 
tors.) 

Tobacxo Crop of Ohio. 

Many of our distant readers will be siirprised, -'^' 
as we were at first, to learn that tobacco is quite 
a staple product in some of the eastern counties of 
Ohio. Mr. Ellsworth, in his report of the estimate 
of the crops of the different States, for the year 
1843, puts down the tobacco crop of Ohio at 
5,991,286 lbs. A recent article in the Balti- 
more Sun, giving a review of the trade of that 
city for the past year, states that the amount of 
Ohio tobacco inspected there, was 15,404 hogs- 
heads — a much larger quantity, and of better 
quality, than the year previous. The price at 
which this was sold was from $2^75 to $5,00 per 
100 lbs., which, taking the average at $3,50, and 
estimating the hogshead at 1000 lbs., will make 
the pretty sum of $539,140; saying nothing of 
the amounts shipped to other markets, and con- 
sumed in the manufacture of cigars, &c., at home. 

Inquiries and Ansi¥ers aliout Lime. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Mr. Editor : — I wish to describe to you a field 
on my farm, and ask a few questions concerning it. 

The field is about five acres; the soil for about 
nine inches deep, contains 15 or 20 per cent, of 
lime, and immediately under this is a stratum of 
lime, in grains, as white as chalk, about nine 
inches deep; and below this another stratum near- 
ly two feet deep, consisting of about half lime, in 
grains, and half sand, clay, iron ore, &c; and be- 
low all this is a limestone rock of unknown 
depth, white and partially soluble in water, ma- 
king, when burnt, lime of the first quality. 

A spring rises at the east end of the field, large 
enougli to fill a two inch tube, the water from 
which runs in two directions, N. W. and S. W. ; 
the streams unite at the west end of the lot, and 
there the lime terminates. Thisj^ I think, shows 
that the lime has been deposited by water; that 
the field was once a low swamp, (about half an 
acre is still swampy); that evaporation caused an 
accumulation of Imie, and the process continued 
till the swamp or basin was filled up, and soil 
formed over it so as to make an island, around 
which the water continued to flow from the 
spring. 
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Now I wish 10 nek, (1) — if iWa granulated lime 
IB BK eood Ibr applyiog to laud, as that which has 
beenlmrnll (2): Il'not, would it be enough bel- 
ter when burnt, to pay for the trouble of burningi 
(3): If as good, would you advise kiln or Run dry- 
ing, before casting on lo the soil, or would drying 
injure it! (4): When ie the time to apply lime 
to the land! (5): Do you recommend top dresB- 
ing {of growing crops] or plowing it in! (6) : A- 
bout what quantity would you apply to an acre 
in our region! (You know that our soil is gene- 
rally heavy.) (7): Would you recommend using 
all between the soil and the rock, or only tbt; nine 
inches of lime alone ! 

It' you think these questions worth answering, 
through the Ohio Cultivator, you will confer afa- 
vor on the aubecriber, and perhaps others, bj 
doing BO. I should also be gratified if you will, at 
your convenience, describe the beat mode of con- 
structing lime kilns. 

Yours, fee, 

J. M'GREGOE. 

ifadtworth, Medina eo., O., Jan. 6, 1845. 



(6.) The quantity per acre is not very material, 
and may be governed m&lnty by the distance and 
e:(penBe of hauling. Ice. There is very hitle dan- 
ger of applying too much in this mild form, espe- 
iaily if the land is heavy, and in any way defi- 
ieni in iimo. Some of the most productive wheat 
uls in England conEiat of more than 50 per cent, 
of carbonate of lime similar to this. For the sake 
of experiment, however, we would odvise Mr. 
McGregor to apply it to his land in diflcrent pro- 
portions, say at the rale of 100 to 1000 bushels per 
id note the result for several succeeding 
years. It decomposes very slowly, and the effects 
will Inst many years, tliough perhaps not very ob- 
servable at first. 

(7.) We would only use the lime stratum, as 
the other is not probably worth the getting out 
and carting. 

r eeteemed 



We always like 1 



a letters of inquiry 
they may contain 
quesLians, like some of the loregoing, rather diffi- 
cult to anawer in the brief space we can devote to 
them. Such lettera show that some farmem, at 
least, have inquiring minds, and desire know- 
ledge, and aleo that tliey understand the value of 
an ogricultural paper. 

The «ie o/linte in agricuUure ia a subject which 
Ohio farmers will And of great importance tc 
them, wherever it shall be rightly understood.— 
But it is one that requires no amati share of read- 
ing and Btudy, before they will be able to reduce 
it to practice intelligently, and with advantage. 
We intend to take up the subject before long, in 
connection with wheat cultivation, and ahalT en- 
deavor lo explain it in a way that all who read 
may understand. We ahall therelbre be very 
brief at present in our replies to the foregoing 
inierrogatione. 

In reference to the origin of the lime dcpi 
described by friend McGregor, we have no doubl 
that he is correct in the Bupuoaition that 
brought up by the water of the spring, bi 
mistaken m attributing il to evaporalioit. If he will 
take a tumbler of pure lime water, and breathe into 
it a few times, he will discover that the water be- 
comes slightly lurbjd ; after a short time a white 
sediment is deposited at the bottom. This is — 
boKole of lime, formed by the union of the I 
held in solution in the water, with the carbonic 
acid from the breath, for which it has, in the lan- 
guage of cliemibtry, a strong affinity. So in the 
case of ihiB epring. The water, in passing 
through lime rocka, becomes impregnated with 
the hme, and OU rising lo the surface, il imbibea 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and carbonate 

deposit as a fertilizer for the 

1, depends greatly on several circumstances not 
Bioied in the letter, audi as the decree of fiaeneas 
of the grains or particles, the particular nature of 
the soil, and the crops for wnich it ie intended 
tec. If in fine grains, like sand or 6ne gravel, li 
will, in that form, prove a valuohle application W 
nioHt soils not abounding in lime, but eapecially t( 
clayey soils, where, in addition lo its eflecis as a 
meansof furnishing food to the crops, it serves 
nieehnnically to render the land more friable and 
Huilable for vegetation. Such liiue, however, as 
a general thing, is not considered as valuable as 
burnt or caustic hme. 

(a.) It would not be worth the trouble to attempt 
burning this lime, as, owing to its fineness, it 
would be a difficult operation. If burnt hme is 
wanted, it would be better to use the soUd lime 
stone of the lower stratum. 

(3.) Drying will nol injure the quality, and for 
the sake of convenience in carting and spreading, 
it had better be ibrown up in heaps in the sun 
for a while. 

(4 and 5.) Apply it to the land at any lime 
when preparing for a crop, by Hpreoding evenly 
and plowing in. Such linie is of but little use as 
a top dressing for growing cropa — burnt lime, air 
slacked, is sometimes used with advantage in that 
way. 



of Washington, need not be told that, with such 
xtroordinary combinations of advantages, the 
Old Dominion" would not now be ratted in ihe 
scale of States, if the spirit which Influenced thai 
illustrious patriot had been continuously applied 
Ibr the last half century towards the advancement 
of that Commonwealth in the career which he 
foreshadowed for her in Agriculture, Commerce 
and Manufacturea, additional to all her political 



0:^The following circular, from 
friends Skinner and O'Rielly, meets our most cor- 
dial approbation. We commend it lo the atten- 
Bouthern Statea, and also 
those at the east who think of emigrating. — Ed. 

Agricultoral Improvement io Vii^inia, Maryland, 
Carolina, &c. 

with the views of sundry Southern 
gentlemen who are warrnly interested in agricul- 
tural improvement, and in accordance with the 
inquiries of various friends in the Northern State-", 
the undersigned are collecting statiatica illuetra- 
of the vast field for enterprise presented by 
uncultivated lands of the Kouth. The dilapi- 
dated estates, as well as the virgin soil, in various 
sectionsof the old Southern States, present at- 
tractions which would not long be alighted, were 
the fiicla generally known. Thousands of enter- 
prising emigrants from the Northern Statea would 
annually select Virginia in preference to the 
Western Country, were her advantagea present- 
ed in a manner calculated lo arrest their atten- 
tion. At present, all the Guide-Books for Settle- 
ment point exclusively to the Weit : while exam- 
ination and reflection will probably satisfy any in- 
telligent man that the world nowhere presents a 
better field for enlightened enterprise than ia fur- 
niahed by the millionri of acres which now invite 
improvement in the high-land rcgiona as well aa 
in the tide-water section of the "Old Dominion." 

The natural advonlagea of Virginia are unsu 
passed by those of any country in the world.- 
The richness of the soil in large sections of the 
commonwealth etill defies the exhausting influ- 
ence of improvident cultivation. Even the "worn 
out estates," as they are sometimes Rtyled, abound 
generally with mineral and fossil monurca, admi- 
rably calculated to replenish the soil wherever 
mienianagement has robbed it of qualities essen- 
tial to successful farming. The land abounds, nol 
only with tliese manures, but with other mineral 
treasures of incalculable value. The mountains 
embowel iron and coal, transcending in quantity 
any poeaible requirements of the largest popula- 
tion which could be crowded for centuries within 
that ancient commonwealth; while the lime, marl 
and other natural fertilizers, abundant nearly ev- 
ery where in the State, furnish inexhaustihle and 
cheap resources for rendering Virginia one of the 
richest agricultural regions of the earth. The At- 
lantic and the Western waters, with numerous 
baya and rivera penetrating various sections, fur- 
nish facilities for commerce with other countries, 
as well as for easy coninmnication between the 
people in nearly all quarters of the Comnion- 
wealth. The volue of the fisheriea is largely ex- 

Eericnced, not merely in the tide-water region, 
ul to a great extent through the interior ; and 
what territory anywhere surpasses the Virginia 
mountains In quahficationa for sheep husbandry! 
Superadded to all these considerations, and equal- 



d correspondence with 
which the undersigned have been favored by ma- 
ny distinguished Virginians, and also by gentle- 
men of other States, such as Maryland, Kentuc- 
ky, the Csrolinas and Tennessee — together with 
personal obeoivation and much inquiry among the 
farming community — induce the belief that a »y«- 
Itmatir effort /or promoling the taie and lettUntenl 
of uacuUivaied iandt ia Ikote Statei, may now be 
made with strong hopes of succeesful results. Un- 
der these circumstances, it ia deemed essential, by 

irioua Southern gentlemen, as well aa ourselves, 

collect all practical information concerning tho 
condition and price of lands in the regions above 
ntioned, and all other information which tha 
friends of improvement may choose to communi- 
cate, for the purpose of extending a knowledge of 
the advantages presented for settlers. The gen- 
tleman to whom thia circular is addressed may 
therefore promote the object, if he approves of it, 
by communicating to the subaeriberti such facts as 
he may deem proper concerning the number, ex- 
tent, soil, condition, price and products of estates 
for sale in his vicinity, with the names of the 
panUt, including particulars con- 
cerning proximity to water coun>es and mineral 
manures; and maps of the land ahould, when 
accompany the descriptions. Where 
the lands are new, whether in the mountains or 
otherwise, it is desirable to know the probable ad- 

inlages for sheep husbandry and grazing gene- 
.jUy, ofl well en for grain-growing, especially as 
the high lands of the Southern States are begin- 
ning to attract, as they may be made to attract 
largely, the attention of wool growers and gra- 
zLers — while the vast woter power abounding in 
those regiona, amid inexhaustible auppllea of fuel, 
iron, &c., ahould be specified, as offering raultitu- 
dinoun inducements for extended manufacturing 
operations. 

Gratified to find that the views here briefly ex- 
pressed have met with the cordial concurrence of 
gentlemen from the several Stales above men- 
tioned — gentlemen whose approbation encourages 
ihia mode of acquiring and diffusing information 
concerning the inducements for enterpriae pre- 
sented by the uncultivated landa within the bor- 
ders of those Statea — the undersigned will close 
for the present, by mentioning that their connec- 
tion with the friends of Agriculture in various 
quarters aatisfies them that the dilfuslon of accu- 
rate information is only neceasory to attract en- 
terpriKing settlers, whose capita! and industry 
would speedily bring into profitable cultivation 
millions of acres pcattered in tracts of various sizes 
over bU sections of Virginia and the adjoining 
States. 

JOHN R. SKINNER, WatUttglm, 
(Former editor of the American Farmer.) 

HENRY O'RIELLY, Albany, 
(Of the N. V. Stale Agricultural Society.) 
December, 1844. 



ly Important with any of them, is the mildness of 
the climate — an attraction alone sufficient to ren- 
der Virginia desirable to Ihouaanda of enterpri- 
sing settlers, who, when abandoning their homes 
in the North, would prefer the Southern tempera- 
ture if it could be enjoyed under advantages like 
those presented by the Western Stales now most 
rapidly accumulating immigrant population. 
The men of Virginis, familior with the caroei 



I^innvrs* Boys, do yon bear tliati 

The following is the postscript of a letter from 
post master in a neighboring county: 
"i was 'raised' a farmer, and pursued that bu- 
ineaa till 1031; since which time 1 have beea 
engaged in merchantile operations, and part al 
the time largely; but I never shall be conlented 
till I get on to a farm again. It is the most beau 
lifuland healthful occupation in the world; nnA 
yet how many of our young farmera are discon- 
tented, thinking if they were merchants they 
would live so much easier and happier! This is 
a grand mistake; 1 have tried both, and know it 
to be so from experience. I intend closing up U 
Boon aa I can with safety, and gel me a form oa 
which to spend the remainder of my life. 

"Yours, G." 
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The Pork. Trade of Ibe West. 

Hecrtate of Ike Pork Bunnell in /Ae Sciolo VaUty. 
By the following table, lurniehed to the Chilli- 
Mtha Adveniser, by S. D. Wesson, Esq,, the lar- 
gest pork-packer ia the Scioto Valley, it will be 
seen that the number of hogs slaughtered in this 
portion of the State is more than one half lesti the 
n than the year previous. This is part- 



e corn crop, but more, as we learn, i 



K ices paid for pork in 1843, which rendered the 
flineas unprofitable to the farmefB, and has cau- 
sed ihera 10 devoie more altenlion to oilier pro- 
ducts. We should he glad if Gen. Jaa. Wonbmg- 
ton, or some other experienced agriculturist, 
would rurnish uh an account of the changes and 
improvementB in the practice of farming in the 
Scioto Valley during the past five or ten yeare. 
Ab. of Hogt tloKghlerfd 

LAST YEAB. THIS VEAR. 

Columbus, 14,000 8,000 

lUyriesporl, 1,700 600 

Lockbourne, 1,800 900 

Lancaster, 2,500 700 

CireleTilie, 42,000 12,000 

Chillicothe, 52,000 24,000 

Bainbridge, 3,000 550 

Waverly, 2,800 1,300 

Portsmouth, 8,000 300 



Total, 



18,350 



Deficit from lest 

year, 73,450 

It is eaid there is also a very considerable de- 
crease in the amount of pork slaughtered at Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, the present season, though 
we have not eeen any dennite statiEtics in refer- 
ence to this point. It will be seen by the follow- 
ing table that the exports to New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, during the year 1844, were 
about twice as great a.i the year previous. Thin, 
it will be borne in mind, was nearly all of it 
slaughtered a. year ago. 
Seceipli of Pork al different pointi,for 4 i/eari. 
1841. 1U42. 1843. 1844 

On Hudson, 115,150 79,235 85,493 105,110 
N. Orleans, 315,074 244,142 204,641 412,928 
Cleveland, 29,794 52,278 13,177 36 683 
Pittsburgh, 3,658 2,124 2C,531 

Total, 361,018 371i,307 306,437 581 

The greatest increase was at New Orleans, and 
was disposed of as follows : 
Export qfPort/rom -Veio Orleam to four J^Torlkera 



To N. Tort. 
ie4G 15,083 

1841 40,035 

1842 72,671 

1843 69,275 

1844 210,756 



CUk: 



FhllDds. BalUnic 



24,001 3,a09 

16,115 14.781 

71,254 10,165 

60,278 4,794 

109,410 13,702 



46,554 
8,806 89,737 
9,336 163,425 
6,881 141,228 
11,939 354,107 



Colman's European Atcrlcnltnre. 

The third number of this admirable work, 
which is daily expected to reach us, it is said is 
more practical ajid valuable than the two preced- 
ing. It cooiains among other things a full ac- 
count of the use and valtie of new kinds of man- 
ure, includiug Guano, &:c. 

We shall be happy to show any of our friends 

Secirnens of this work, iind receive orders for 
r. Colman. The publisher at Boston, A. D. 
Phelps Esq. has authorized us to say that those in 
this State who prefer to pay for the numbers sep- 
erately, as they appear, may do so. If ten co- 
pies or more are ordered in this region, we will 
endeavor to hnve them forwarded to Columbus 
free of postage. 

The work is to be completed in ten numbers t 
parts; price $5 for the whole-^r 50 cents each. 



O^See that your fenced are all put in order — 
new ones built and old ones relaid and repaired, 
so as not to be hindered by this business when 
spring plowing and planting time arrives. Look to 
your wood-pile also, and while the ground is fro- 
zen haul home a plentiful supply for the coming 
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a very useful and cheap little aunual for ths 

farmers. 

Mr. Wm. R. Prince of the Linnten Garden and 
Nuraery, Flushing L. L, has sent us a copy ot hia 
new and very extensive Catalogue. Thia will bs 
found a valuable work for nurserymen, florists, 
and fruit growers; and as the proprietor offers to 
send them gratuitously to alt (post paid) applicants 
we presume he will soon diepoee of a large edi- 
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To CorrcspoudeDts and Benders. 

The Ofceoflhupaper is now in the Bank 
Building, next south of the Slate House, up stairs; 

here the editor will at all times be happy to see 
such of his friends as may bo in town and dis- 
posed 10 call. 

Diitreiimg, tery: — Our time is so entirely oc- 

ipied in attending to the letters, and taking care 
of the daltan that are daily received, that It is 
impossible for us at this time to risit an^ of our 
country friends, or even be sociable with city ones. 
We trust, in view of the circumstances, they will 
excuse us for what might otherwise bo attributed 
to a want of the disposition to be Iricndiy. 



Twice a Month. — Our friends seem to forget 
that we Issue twice a month now, instead of but 
once as in old times, and that it is necessary for 
them to write early whatever is designed for oi 
first succeeding number. Several interesting " 
tides were too late for this number; among the 
one from J. S. Sullivont Esq., Columbus, and 
letter from T. Winch, Cleveland. They shall 
have a place in our next, with as many moi 
come early. We hope to hear from some o 
eastern friends again by that lime — who 
hove read our first number and found oui 
whereabouts, Sic. 

(t^ Notices of Agricultural papers are crowded 

Polilici. — In answer to inquiriei . 
the readers of this paper that nothing of a party 

Political character snail appear in Its columns, 
he editor is no partisan, nor is any 
ed with him in this enterprise. 



Explanation. — We shall send our paper foi 
the year to a few persons who have not ordered it, 
but whose services to us or to the cause of agricul- 
ture, eniiilu them to our regard. They will 
please not consider themselves indebted for the 
paper; though if they see fit to favor u.% with " " 
occasional communication for its columns, 
shall at all limes be happy to have them do so. 



Pbof. St. Jons of the Western Reserve College 
is just commencing a course of lectures in th' 
city on geologyi and from his known qualifici 
lions, there can be no doubt that they will be qui' 
intere(:ting. We especially advise young men i 
this vicinity, who are, or expect to i>e engaged]! 
agriculture, to attend these lectures. 



A c knon'ledgenienU. 

We have received from our friend. Dr. J. W- 
Tliompson, of Wilmington Del., Communications 
from Drs. Darlington and Gibbons, and a letter by 
himself on the subject of thorn hedges, in answer to 
a request of ours, made while connected with the 
Genesee Farmer. As the subject would be toe 
lengthy for that paper or this, we have conclu- 
ded to fend the papers to friend O'RIelly for pub- 
lication in the forthcoming volume of the "Tran- 
sactions of the N. V. State Ag. Soc. 

We are also indebted to Dr. Darlington for a 
copy of his very Interesting address delivered be- 
fore the Philadelphia society for promoting Agri- 
culture, last October; also his beautiful lecture 
before the Ladies' Botanical Society at Wilming- 
ton, ond his valuable Essay on grasses. It is a 
long time since we have received a more accept- 
able present than these three pamphlets. 

JVr. A. Randall of Cincinnati will accept our 
thanks for a copy of the Plow Eoy Almanac. It 



Send in llie Petitions! 

[TF"! know of no piinuil. In which mora reiJ uul iDipiirlaiit 
vita an bs renitsrfil In auf couoli?. Uiu b)' iiDpiovIng lit 

Both branches of the Legislature are very much 
engaged in matters relating to banks, and va- 
1 other financial and political affairs. If the 
farmers expect lo be heard, or lo obtain any as- 
lisiance from their professed servants, in promot- 
ng agricultural improvement, they must send in 
the petitions. Sec the letter and memorial from 
the Hamilton Co. Agricultural Society.in another 
column. Others are forthcoming. 



Madder Cnlture in Ohio. 

In traveling through the northern partof ihia 
State in 1843, we paid a visit to Mr. Swill of Erls 
county, who was largely engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of Madder. We then wrote &n article on 
the subject, descriptive of bis practice, as he kind- 
ly detailed it to us, and showing conclusively that 
the business might be made very profitable. The 
article has been extensively published In the 
agricultural journals, and we intend hereafter lo 
give ihe substance of it in this paper. We should 
be glad if Mr. Swift would inform us what hiB 
success has been the past two seasons, and whe- 
ther he has made any improvements in the buai- 

We were informed a day or two since that & 
farmer in this county has, for a year or two past 
produced fine crops of Madder. We shall try and 
find out the particulars. 



Hogs fattened oh Affleb. — Mr. Jas. M. Trirev 
ble of Hillsboro', informed us in conversation « 
few days since, that he fattened a lot of hogs al- 
most entirely on apples, ihepast season, and with 
more profit than when fed with corn. We should 
be glad if ha would furnish us with the particu- 
lars respecting this and oiher experiments that 
he or his neighbors have made. 



Tbe Ohio Everbcarlni^ Basplterry— How 
to improve its Flavor! 

Mb. EnrroB: — You have said in the Genesee 
Farmer, that "the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry 
has been introduced into this region, (Rochester) 
but is not very highly esteemed, owing to its defi- 
ciency of flavor." Now sir I will tell you how 
to improve the flavor of this excellent fruit: — 
Just get you a Buckeye wife, as I have done, and 
let her make you some pies of these berries; ond 
when you come in from the harvest field sit down 
with her at table ond let her hand you a piece, 
covered with dehcious cream from the cool spring 
house; and, as I know you lo be a man of taste, 
I will pledge my word that you will never say 
they "lack flavor" when used in this way! — 
These observations are founded on tact, and I 
can recommend them to you and others, with all 
the force of •practical experience. 

Truly your friend, 

D.LAPHAM. 

Capital! friend L.,in(/ieoryat least. WedonH 
like to appear to doubt your "pledged word" but 
as t(u/e» are known lo differ, we trust you will 
pardoa us if we defer action on the subject till we 
have an opportunity to "drop in" about harvest 
lime, at Ml. Tabor, and test the matter for our- 
iselvea! — En. 



(Cj-Look well to your wheat fields during wet 
weather in winter and spring, to see that" the 
furrows are opened so thai water will r"- — ■"" 
long enough lo kill the plants. 



It stand 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



We have not ;et been favored with any corn* 
munieatioas from the ladieti, for thie department 
of our paper, in accordance with our proposal, 
but as the previous number haa hardly had tibie 
to reach many of its readers we hare no reason 
to complain as yet, but will hope for Buecees her^'- 
•fter. For the present tlierefore we shall serve 
up a selected medley of 

Item* In Domestic Ecoaomr'. 

I?(DUN Pancakes. — Scald a quart of Indiun 
meal — when lukewarm, atir in half a pint o" 
flour, half a teacup of yeast, and a little salt 
When light, fry them in just fat enough to pre 
veni their sticking to the frying pan. Anothoi 
method of making Iheni, which is very nice, i> 
to turn boiling milk or water on to the Indiar 
meal, in the proportion of a quart of the forme: 
to a pint of tne latter — stir in three table-spooii 
fuls of flour, three eggs well beaten, and_a coupli 
of lea-epoonfuls of salt. 

Graham Bhead. — Take unbolted flonr and poiir 
on your wetting acaldioK hot; let it cool untii 
about lukewarm, then add yeast enough to rftiae 
it. Knead and bake It as other bread. 

Sons Sadce. — An excellent sauce for boiled 
puddings is made as follows: Take two cupa or 
molasses, one of water, half a cup of strong vin- 
egar, and a piece of butter as large as an egg- 
simmer them together and add a tittle thickening 
or not, as it suita your taale. 

CmcEKN SaIvAD. — Boil a chicken that weighs not 
more than a pound and a half. When very ten- 
der, take it up, cut it in small strips, and make the 
following sauso, and turn over it: boil four egp.^ 
three minutes — take Ihem out of the shells, mai;h 
and mix them with a couple of table-spoonfuls nl 
olive oil, or melted butter, two-thirds of a tum- 
bler of vinegar, a tea-spoonful of mixed mustar^l , 
a tea-spoonlul of salt, a litlle pepper, and esaenc(> 
of celery, if you have it — if not, it can be di?- 

Sensed with. In making chicken salad, tin? 
reesing should not be put on till a few minui<'e 
before the salad is lo be eaten; as by laying in it 
the chicken and celery will become hard. — ^r<. 
EUit. 

Do not let coffee and tea etand in tin. Seaid 
your wooden ware ollen, and keep yonr tin ware 
dry. 



Dbt Wood will produce on a moderate esti- 
mate, twice as much heat as the same amount ol 
green wood; and saves much trouble in kindlini; 
res on coid mornings. To prevent its burning 
away too rapidly the sticks should be large. To 
Buppoae that green wood will actually cause more 
heat in burning than dry, is as absurd as to aup- 
poee a vessel of hot water will freeie sooner than 
« cold one. 



IHanr crompUments, and amne Fnn, fcy 
tbe Hewspaper Press. 

The very flattering notice which has been taken 
of the first No. ofthe Ohio Cultivator, by the news- 
paper press, and the compliments bestowed on its 
editor, certainly demand our sincere acknowledge- 
menta. Indeed we sometimes are almost afraid 
that eo much praise will make us vain; for, reail- 
er, we are mortal! but it shall be our endeavor lo 
show that these commendaiionaofour labors have 
only tended to increase our diligence and uaeful- 

We cannot, of course, give our readers many 
specimens of the excellent things that are said oi' 
us and our paper; but the following extracts dti- 
serve a passing notice, and will be interesting to 
our friends: 

"A TBOttBLEsoME WsED." — The National Intelli- 



gencer, (at Washington, D. C.) under the head of 
Agriculture, aaya: 

"New advocates of this ereat national pursuit 
nppear to be rising np in all ^orta of the country, 
'ilie lust announced is that ol the "Ohio CiiUiva- 
loi;" at Columbus, by M. J3. Bateham, late Editor 
of the Genesee Farmer. From what we hear of 
h\t experience ability, and liberal aima, it is to be 
wished thbt his euccesa may be commensurate 
with his deserts and his most sanguine hopes ; 
though it ia not quite clear how hia own "capital 
und labors can find adequate return at the rale of 
$1 per annum for a semi-monthly "in quarto form, 
(b pages,] making a large volume, with title-page 
atid index !" All, however, that hia beat friends 
ciui ask for him is, that his paper (not bis person] 
may grow with tlie growth and strengthen with 
ilie strength of the nourishing commonwealth he 
hue chosen as tbe field for hie industry and enter- 

*' Mr. B. will be entitled loa first-rate premium 
ir, in the field he has entered, he can teach how 
to prevent the appearance of a weed which we 
understand is very troubleaotne and unprofitable 
10 agricultural works, called the ' delinquenl ni£- 
fcriber,'' and which is said to be very opt to make 
its appearance after the first year's cultivation of 
new ground." 

Why, you are behind the age, friend Intelli- 
gencer ! We out west have discovered the "phi- 
losopher's stone," a secret which enables us to 
publish the Cultivator at this low price, and make 
money by it at that, and to avoid entirely the evils 
of that "troublesome weed" which chokes up the 
sutjcessand prosperity of so many of our cotempo- 
raries. Do you ask the secret? It is in doing 
business on the caih tyitem, and having our eub- 
t^rAhera all pay in adnance '. Suppose yon hand 
over that "premium." 

Our next is a thoi from the Wayne Co. (O.) 
Standard, We owe the editor one for this : 

" Ohio Cbltivatob. — We have received the 
llrst number ol this excellent work. It bears eve- 
ry guarantee that it will answer the expectations 
of the friends of agriculture in Ohio, many of 
whom have anxiously awaited its appearance. — 
The Cultivator is'printed with fair type, and In a 

ivenient form for binding. Its character, as 
efficient agricultural work, is already eiiabluh- 
ed, and the tow price at which it is afforded. 



e its general ii 



n among 

us, that 
t only a 



hink,' 
our farmers. 

" We gather from the number before 
the editor, (M. B. Bateham, Esq.,) is n< 
iiachelnr, but ia anxions to procure a jnin 
as he intends to make a tour of the State, v. _ ... 
vise our Buckeye gale to t>e on the look out. We 
can assure our friend of the Cultivator, that Old 
Wayne containa more pretty gals, and more of 
the sort calculated to take charge of theyemo^e de- 
j-iirtment of an agTicullural work than any District 
eiiioracing no larger number of acres, in Ohio." 

Here is another of the same sort, from the ad- 
joining county, by the Slark Co. Democrat. No- 
ticing the receipt of the first number of the Ohio 
Cultivator, the editor says : 

We think the interests of the farmer have 
long demanded such an exponent in the great ag- 
cultural State of Ohio, and we cordially recom- 
mend the paper lo the farmers ofOId Molly Stark. 
As Mr. Bateham proposes 'lo Rpend a considera- 
ble ponton of his time in visiting the farmers of 
Ohio,' we would suggest to him the propriety of 
»n early call upon those of Stark county, who, 
according to the census of 1B40, stood very near 
'the head of the heap,' for raising wheal among 
all the counties in the Union, as he will readily 
perceive by referring to the printed returns of that 
census. And, without being over anxious about 
the matter, seeing he baa announced himself ' a 
l-iichtlor ! Not very old as yet, however, nor 
' 'jpelctt,' we have no fears but that lie could here 

!ind an atiUlant, who is nualified, and will con- 
■iil, to take the editorial ciiarge of the ■ Ladies' 
Department' of his valuable paper." 

Hold, bold ! kind friends, or we shall certainly 



grow desperate ! You know we cannot think of 
taking n partner in thia business, till tbe profits of 
ihe Ohio Cultivator are sufficient to afford support 
for two at least ! The prospects are very fair, 
however, and if our friends will only exert them- 
selves a little in our behalf during these winter 
months, our subscription list will number about 
ten thousand by spring, and we shall be ready to 
commence our agricultural rambles with a visit to 
old Slark and Wayne 1 In the mean time, a 
word in your ears, friends SfoM^arif and .2)eM0- 
frot : You aee there haa no one, as yet, becomo 
aicantributor for our Ladies' column ; now sup- 
pose you Just give those fair ones of your region a 
hint that the editor of the Cultivator would be 
much gratified if they would send him a few spe- 
cimens of their quahty, for Ihebenefit of hisread- 

From Ike Sidiiei/ Aurora. 
"We have rsceived the first number of the Ohio 
Cultivator, published at Columbus, by M. B. Bate- 
ham. It is neatly printed on new Long Primer 
type, in a form convenient for binding. If it re- 
ceives a liberal support, aa it deserves, it will, no 
doubt, prove of great advantage to tbe cultivators 
of the soil in Ohio. The editor ia a man of much 
of the right kind of experience. Wo wish him 

Several clubs have been made up here, some of 
which have received the first number. Others 
intend sending on their names when they can 
bettei make it suit thei: 



Thank you, Mr. Aurora; we have received « 
goodly list of subscribers from "litlle Shelby," and 
have promise of more. You made a slight mis- 
take, however, in saying our sheet ia printed on 
Long Primer type. If you look again, you will 
see it is nearly all bimrgeoi*, ajid bran new. 



OirThe two following letters were crowded 
out of our first number, but they are too good to 
be lost: 

Letter fir««i William Parsoos, Esq., 

{Presidtai of the J^lagara co. AgricuUurai Soeiehf.) 
M. B. Batkham, Esq., 

My Dear Sir: It was not only with feelings of 



permit an old friend to inquire the reason* 
that have ini'uced you to take thia step! • • • 
Whatever they may have been, you do most nn- 
questionaUy carry with you a consciousness of 
having done yourdvij/. You have conducted the 
New Genesee Farmer, not only with distinguish- 
ed credit to yourself, but with great advantage to 
your patrons, especially if lliey will but reduce 
to practice more of the instructions you have 
communicated. 

In my opinion, the farmers of western New 
York owe you an immense debt of gratitude and 
kindly feelings, and some few, at leo-tt, are sensi- 
ble of this indebtedness, and disposed, aa far as in 
their power, to make full payment. 

I have read and re-read the five volumes of 
your New Genesee Farmer, and shall preserve 
them for future reference, and to remember the 
editor. I wish, also, to be considered a life sub- 
scriber to your new paper ; for I am not willing 
to " cut" a pleasant and profitable acquaintance. 
I rejoice thai, although you have changed your 
place, you have not changed your tuwnew.— 
That's right; "don't give up the ship;" keep the 
oar in motion, for the vessel docs assuredly move 
forward, though it be but slowly. 

Please say to the people of the Buckeye State, 
that, every man of them, and many of ihetromeii, 
if they would improve their knowledge of agricul- 
ture and the domestic arts, if they would perpetu- 
ate their hi therto unexampled proepierity, mbMcrilt 
for tkt Ohio Cvltivatos, read It, nnd put In prac- 
* ;e the knowledge it will imparl. 

Be assured, my dear sir, that I, and very manjT 
of your old firiends in this region, desire that on* 
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iniemipted eucceHe may ntiend you in your great 
&nd important enterprise ; that the " Ohio Culti- 
Tator" may become tne" text book of practical a^- 
riculTOre," and tljal ite editor may reap a bountiful 
hairest of "ike need/ul." 

Truly your friend, as ever, 

W. PARSONS. 
7»4>r» Hill, J^iagara to., N. Y., Dec, 1844. 



Letter ftwm Col. Wm. H. H. Taylor, 

(Secretary Hamilton Co. Ag. Society, Cineinnati. 
M. B. Batbhjn, Esq., 

My Dear Sir ; I have read your prospectus o 
the Ohio CuUivalor, several times over, and with 
great pleasure. You have said in it all that any 
reasonable man could expect you to say. You do 
not promise to make every man who sulMcribes 
for the paper a eood practical farmer ; but I have 
no doubt that if they will only follow the light it 
it will shed upon their path, their knowledge ■"'" 
be p'eatly increaned, and consequently their 
dition improved. 

If" knowledge is power," aa all profess to 
lieve, why does not the farmer grasp at every 
means within his reach, to acquire a knowledge 
of that science which he pursues for a living, so 
as to enable him to meet and overcome the obsta- 
elee that oppose hia succesel In almost all other 
oceupaiions oflife, it is necessary to acquire so 
knowledge of the priiunplei upon which their 
or occupation in conducted, belore they can engaf^e 
in it with any prospect of success. It is so with 
the profeBsions — Law, Medicine and Theology 
and with most of the mechanic arts and mercan 
tile pursuits ; all have their books and periodicals, 
and many their schools and colleges, devoted to 
their particular branch of science ; and why not 
the farmer? His profession is as much asciencc, 
and indeed embraces a larger range of scientific 

Ehenomena, than any other; and yet any "dough 
eftd," taken from the workshop or counter, can. 
JB sis weeks or three months, make "a good farm- 
er," and perhaps astonish his neighbors with the 
accotintB of extraordinary crops which he has pro- 
duced I This is the reasoning and conduct of a 
lan;e portion of the world) but is it reaton? Blind 
itffaiualiott, I think, is a better name for it. 

Many farmers of good practical sense, i 
themselves of improvements when throwi 
their way, or forced upon their attention; butthey 
dislike to take a little painn, or try any experiments 
themselves. They like to go on in the old beaten 
track, and because their grandfathers planted 
their ero pa "Just so," it is satisfactory evidence 
that there can be no better way ! For them to 
try anew mode ofculture, anew kind of manure, 
new variety of seed, or alternation of crops, would 
BOem like "book farming" to them, which is sy- 
nonimous with humbug and nonnenBe ! 

Is it not time lor the farmers of Ohio to lay aside 
these foolUk prejudicet? and will not those who 
have in some measure got rid of them, unite, and 
reader ilrenitmii aid'ia promoting such measures 
as are calculated to remove these delusions from 
themindeof the multitude? Let tho Ohio Culti- 
vator be taken and read by the majority of farm- 
ers in our land, and they will soon become hap- 
pier, because niore prosperous ; the value of prop- 
erty will be enhanced, and the State speedily re- 
lieved from itii embarrassments, by the increase of 
surplus products, and revenue of the public works. 
Your advent in Ohio, friend editor, I hail as a 
glorious epoch in the history ol our State. I say 
It without designing to flatter. I have watched 

J 'our course elsewhere; 1 have seen the great and 
tsting benefits that have resulted from your la- 
hare, in promoting the agricultural interests of the 
"Empire State"; and I fondly anticipate for the 
farmers of the Bwckbte Stale similar benefits from 
the exertions you are about to put forth in their 
behalf. I, therefore, bespeak for you the hearty 
OCMiperatLon and support of every former and 
irieml of the Slate, atid assure you that you shall 
have ay best wishes, asd such aid as I am able 
to render for your suceeM, 

I send you, by friend Hooper, a copy of the 
^Farmer aai Gardener, e«ntaiBtng my address, 
Tvhich yon desired. You will, no doubt, recog- 
nize many of ite passages, 'or ideas,) as I stole 
Ur^elj from year Oeneaee Fsrjser. If (iny part 



of the address, or this letter, can be of service t 
you, use it as you see fit. 

Very truly, yours, fee, 

WM. H. H. TAYLOR. 
Pott Office, Cincinnati, Dec, 1844. 



HorUcnltural Societies. 

By reading Agricultural and Horticulturnl 
works, we learn much of the value and beauty of 
our fruits and flowers, but, if added to thai know- 
ledge gained by reading, we have frequently pre- 
sented to our vision distinct specimens of thoup 
same fruits and flowers, of which we we havp 
read, such knowledge is impressed so strongly up-, 
on our minda that it is rarely ever forgotten. — 
Every man, and every lady, is desirous that mo- 
rality and a high tone of mind should be imprenw- 
ed upon the character of all; and no one wilU'.'- 
ny, that the productions of nature, as formed by 
an Almighty power, have beauties which the mori' 
they ore studied and examined, so much the mori= 
do they call forth those fine feelings whirli 
-— implanted in the breast of all. Even' 
oo, is ansious that any and every thing ten- 
ding to promote health should be promulgated in 
the community. So strong is this wish to see our 
fellow-man in health, that scarce one in a millicin 
Id be found, unwilling to offer some remedy lor 
his fellow being when in distress. • • * Every 
one also loves fruits, and it is conceded even hy 
physicians that ripe, good fruits are beneficial id 
the health. 

As remarked before, reading may teach us 
much of those things most pleasing to the tasti! 
and the eye, but when, in connection -with thp 
reading, we have the tilings brought before our 
eyes, we learn to judge of them correctly, and 
learn in such manner as not to be easily forgotten. 
But how, you say, is each man, woman and chi Id 
to have admission to the sight and study of tlie 
choice fruits and flowers 1 " In our town," 
says one, " we have Major — , who has all the b(-nt 
kinds of fruits, and many beautiful flowers ; bin 
won't let ue go into his garden and pluck theni 
d eat them." Certainly, we reply, he will not! 
r should he do bo, for if each man was to go in- 
his garden, as they of course would, at differ- 
t times, and gather of the fruits and flowers, it 
would take but a small portion of his neighbors in 
rob his garden of every thing in it : but as yoii 
have this one man in your town, who has surh 
large number of good kinds both of fruits and 
flowers, you can pursue a system, by which eac^L 
person in the town can view them all in their 
perfection, and by which each person can, for u 
small sum annually, study the character of each 
fruit and flower from the best writers. Asyslein 
by which your children will learn, as they aii- 
vance in life, and proceed to deck their homes 
with flowers, and stock their farms with fruits, 
to select, and plant such as are really valuable, 
and discard those which are only valued whpu 
nothing better can be found. And this sysiem, 
my dear readers, is the formation of HoBTicuLTt'- 
RiL Societies, at which the one wealthy man of 
the town, having the great variety of fruits, etc., 
will weekly, during their season, exhibit speci- 
of each at the Society's room, where 
every persrn can have an opportunity of ex- 
amining and comparing them with such as thty 
have been accustomed to see. But besides tliis 
. who has a great variety of new and cfj- 
teerned fruits, Uc, there are in every townshij>, 
numbers of men who have upon their farms fine 
orchards, of which one third of the trees may be 
[ood, nay, excellent, and many of them seedling 
ruits, which those hving in the other part of 
he town have never seen or heard of; sohy exhib- 
iting from each farm and garden, once a weoli. 



plant, will be careful to select the good. And by 
the payment of each man annually, the sum of 
one dollar, OS constituting him a member of the 
Society, entitled to the privileges, you will be able 
in a few years, to show to your children a library 
upon one of the most important subjects, equal to 
what can be found in the halls of the most w^l- 
thy. 

I am aware that it is difficult, without con- 
siderable exertion, to establish such a society, 
from having had some experience in such mat- 
ters, but of such organizations, and weekly or 
semi-monthly exhibitions, at which all can 
see, and at which cultivators can compare notes 
of their experience, I have so good an impression 
that I would like one organized in every town. 
Let me urge you, reader, whether gentleman or 
lady, to exert yourself somewhat to the accom- 
plishment of this object ; believe me, the gratifi- 
cation that a good show of fine fruits and flow- 



those who now converse listlessly upon the sub- 
ject, will take as much delight in attending the 
exhibitions as you yourself. I am aware that the 
winter is a dull time to propose such a matter, but 
it is the time to talk over the subject, and find 
out who there is that will most likely c 
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of the town, what fruits are there 
cultivated will soon become fully known to all. 
and an interchange of seeds, grafts, &c.,willnai- 
uralty follow ; for one will have a pear that is bt-L- 
■er than any others, while his friend at the othpr 
nd of the town, will have a flower thot is more- 
beautiful, or a melon that is larger and sweeten ; 
and by the interchange of the grafte and seeds, 
both are benefited, their children see both tlie 
fruits and the flowers, und when they grafl or 



ward and act, when you shall think best to have 
your first meeting. Talk over the subject fre- 
quently, prepare a constitution, that there may be 
some order and regulation, and at your first meet- 
ing, say in May or June, offer your constitution 
as you have prepared it, to the examination of 
those present. Choose your officers, and appoint 
another meeting, spend a half day at the time ap- 
pointed in calling upon ali your friends, and urg- 
ing them to send something, and to go them- 
selves; it will soon become so" attractive that they 

ill need no such calls, Do not be discouraged 
if at your first meeting you have not more than 
half a dozen persons ; other societies have grown 
to number hundreds that began with but the some 
or less number, and why should not yours 1 

I have written longer upon this subject, than 
perhaps should occupy the columns of such a pa- 
per as I know my talented friend, the Editor, will 
make of the Ohio CuUivaior, but the subject is one, 
of which in its prosecution I have seen so much 

" ' , in a few short years devoted to horticul- 
that I am anxious to see it taken hold of 
generally. At Columbus I know of many 
who would rejoice to see snch a society there, 
and who would readily join in it, if some one 
would first start it. This, I doubt not, will be 
done before another spring shall open ; and when 
our societies at Cincinnati, Columbusand Cleve- 
land, shall have erown sufficiently, I hope to see 
paintings of the different fruits, at each location, 
exchanged. 

F. R. ELLIOTT. 

Lake Erie Miriery, near Cleveland, Dec. 1B44. 



ImpCHlaiit Considerations for the Farmers of the 
West. 

Extracts from an Address delivered before the 
Moidgomery Countt/ Agricultural Society, 
October 25, 1844. 

BY JOHN H. JAMES, OFURBANA, O. 

The liistory of agriculture in this country, is 
the continued hard cropping of the soil subjected 
to culture, followed by ils ultimate abandonment 
" ir new soils, that may in turn undergo the like 

jglcct. The firet occupant, finding liis crope di- 
minisliing from year to year, resolves tliat hia 
land is worn out, sella it and removes to a new 
nlry in search of fertility. His successor, by 
a bolder process, and by new modes of culture, 
redeems the barren soil from Ihc doom of slerili- 
iy. It may be s:ifely affirmed, that by proper 
treatment, a soil can never be worn out: — thus 
the earth was designed by Providence to yield its 

crease for countless ages; but man who seeks 

I bountiful sustenance, must not forget the 

urce of its teeming powers. 

" The cultivator who commits his seed to the 
eaith, and in due time gathers his ripened harvest, 
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Hclilom takes e. tliought of tbe lawn of vegetation 
OToflhe coiniKMitioii of soils. If ho will take the : 
Btcins of bid ripened piauie and reduce theijn to | 
aslics, he vill tiiid tliese remuius will yield liim | 
ilash. Whence, he may aa]c., has that Bubstaiice i 
■01) derived, but from the soil; be must then 
conclude that tlic prcacnco of itiiit substance is 
nuedful to tlie gniwlli of planls, and that each suc- 
ccaaivc crop lessens the quantity previously in the | 
soil, and makes it less fit to pioduce other crops 
of the like kiud. If he will examine further, the | 
remains of his burnt plants after extracting the, 
|x>tash, if the ashes be produced liom the sterna 
<if ccrval grasses, he will find them to contain por- 
tions ul silica or flint, Willi dittbrcnt compoundii | 
of lime, and sometimes magut^aia aud soda. He i 
is thus taught to know, that the kinds and qiiali~ i 
ties of vegetable productions will depend on the 
constituents of his soil. If ho take these same' 
plants in tlieir living state, and makes them the ' 
Ibod of animals, he hnds the a)iimals to grow and 
enlarge the aulid parts of their frames, by appro- 
priating the [iropcrtics of the masticated food. It 
lie slay tho animals, and subject the solid parts o) 
analysis he will Aud the bones contain a large 
quantity, (filly-five per cent.) of llio phospliate ot 
lime, which he wilt infer has been supplied from 
the ^>od consumed. If this food has been rjc, 
com, or turnips, by extending his analysis to these 
it is found that each contains j>ercepiible 'luauti- 
ties — more titan one j>cr cent. — of Itiia compound 
oflimc; and diey in turn must have drawn the 
element from the soil they grew m. If he leave 
the fleshy part of these animals to decompose in 
the air, they exhale ammonia and carbonic acid. 
aa tho product of their putrefaction. If the solid 
excrements of these animals be carefully dried 
and burut lo ashes, tho same products of potash, 
of silica, of lime, and other earths aie found as in 
the plants, before their consumption as food, and 
which they must have derived Itom the soil. II(? i 
thus learns, that the presence of lime and of pot- 
ash in the soil, are necessary to the growlh of ma- 
ny plants, and that each suctosslvc crop abstracts 
a portion of the original supply stored in the soil, 
lie thus Icanis the reason why some districts uf 
country, once very productive in wlieut, no longer 
produce it in sutlicieiit (juimtiiies lo repay the la- 
bor of its culture. These two substances must be 
supplied aud maintained in tho soil; and it is tiit' 
presence or absence of an inconsiderable part oi 
one in a hundred of some such substance, on 
which depends successful vegetation. 

" II hns been ascertained, that wheat may be 
grown lo perfection in pure suid with t)ic aid of 
manures, and timely supplies of raoiafure. Seeds 
will vegetate in pure auid, with tho aid of water 
only, and will produce stems, leaves and flowers, 
with all the promise of successful vegetation, 
which is tlic production of ripened seed. 'I'ho 
flowers miy even be followed by the forms of 
seed, but they will be mere coverings, empty ves- 
icles or little bladders — the genuine seed, with 
its principles of starch, of gluten, and of oil widi 
tJie germ to be supported bj tliem, in a new ef- 
fort 10 reproduce its kind, will uot be there. 

" Every firmer has had cause to know, thai 
many crops of fine appearance and thriity growth. 
often dis.tppoint his hopes wlicn they come to 
be thrashed; and a change of weather, the state 
of the season, or an occurrence of drought, arc 
the readily assigned causes of tho &ilurc, whilo 
the real cause may be a defect in the soil. There 
must bo an adequate supply of calcareous matter 
— some combination of lime — and also, an efli- 
cient alkali. The importance of the former sub- 
stance, and lite good results which have followed 
its applicatiou in miny places, in a caustic stale. 
have caused its ap|dicatjon to be made freely tu 
other soib, but without any good remits. In 
such cases, lime has been pronounced, by the 
disappointed persons, as unsuitcd to their soils. 



Kidnot learned, that animal and veget^le 
11 <.:! were also needed, in combination with 
I', but when these liave been added, great j 
lEition has speedily followed. 
ii: western farmer may think, thai these j 
IM.'rnents in his own art, like some moral I 
igs, are meant for others and not for him; | 
iMj yet rely with certainly, as he has hith- ' 
lieil, on the icrtile [mwcrs of his soil. But 
liajice will fail him in tlie end, as we have i 
le before ua now, if a knowledge of vege- 1 
did not teach it, Wlioever has cause to | 
i.- the leading roads witiiin twenty miles 
niii;,"^ ol' Cincinnati, will be struck with the coudi' 
tiitiiofibo laud now, with less than fifty years of 
p^iriial tultivation. The fiicility aflbrded by a 
lir'jc market for selling every thing raised widiin 
a (iyy's drive of the city, causes every thing to be 
carried from the land, while nothing, or very little, 
\s returned. They keep no animals to consume 
I lie crops, and no manure is made ; the least possi- 
ble i|uiiiiiily is consumed on the place, and year 
by y.ar, ihe fortilily of the soil is diminished. — 
And It is remarkable, that one leading street of 
iliL- sii[)urbs has the road-woy across a considera- 
lili' nivin'!, formed almost entirely of ashes from a 
iii'iglilioring soap factory, and Ihe proprietor seems 
<iji])rcs3i;<l with the quantity of his refuse, while 
no elliitt is made lo remove tliem to the country, 
wlijleilicy would so well rci>!iy the labor." 



TJIE ENGLISH PROVISION TRADE. 

CuuingandPackliiK of Pork and Beef 
for Uie EoKllsli market. 

Coii.'/inat complaint Is made in England of the 
poor ipialiiy of the American provislonB sent to 
thai luitikeC, particularly of the want of care and 
iU'aiin>sH in the manner of curing, packing &c. 
Tlii;se Jf?rects have been the great obstacles in 
the way of increasing the extent and profitable- 
nesK oi this trade, and consequently it is a mat- 
tc^r of great importance to the farmers of Ohio— 
1 1 ia true, not many farmers are engaged directly 
in^ihc business of packing and ehipping provia- 
ionp, but it can readily be seen that (heir iiiime~ 
.liute interests are largely concerned in the diffu- 
.i-ion oi' ^iich knowledge as will tend to increase 
conqiumionin this business, and thereby enhance 
the ptii I's of produce. 

In resuming this subject from time to time, we 
intend to speak of such articles as Butter, Cheese, 
Lord, &;c., which farmers themselves can preparer 
for sbipmentj but at present we must confine our 
remarks lo the manner of cutting and packing oi 
Pork and Beef. The best information we can 
give on this subject, is derived mainly from thi- 
letter of an American gentleman in England, 
who has been much engaged in the trade, to 
MessrK, Hitchcock, Livingston k Co.,N. V.; with 
illiiKtrations from Johnson's Farmers' Encyclope- 
did. 

Any improvement in these matters will be am- 
ply ripiiid by the more speedy sale and higher pri- 
cfs which the article would coinniond, even foi 
lioiiii' i^onsunipiion. But the importance of the 
improvoment la greatly increased by the fact, thai 
the deiii:tnd for provisions for Europe is steadily 
increasing; and that for the West India, the S. 
America, and East India markets. Is always large, 
and ordinarily requires tbose which are best cured 
and packed. It is our intention to enlarge oui 
oporatioiis with Foreign buyers; and if those in 
ibi- eounlry who send us their articles for sale, 
will lii^ careful in curing and packing them, the 
ialero^lsof all parties will be advanced. 

"I'linK is cut into four or six lb. pieces, accord* 
iiig to the size of the hog. Where the carcase 
weighs two hundred and fifty and under, it is cui 
four'pound pieces; larze hogs are cut ' 
Tl ' * "" ■■ ' 



|iotind plei 



tbe hog In first sUt through ihc 



lAck bone in half; then passed to the trimminK 
ijlock, where the half-head and legs are cut off, 
tbe leaf and tender-loin taken out, and the whole 
aide split iengthwise through both the shouldsT 
and liBiii, and as near the centre as is consistent 
with tbe proper shape and size of the different pie- 
ces. From the block, the strips pass to the scales, 
where the weight is ascertained, and called to the 
man at the cutting block, who divides each strip 
into the requisite sized pieces. Both tbe spUttinz 
ood piercing require skill and judgment, as much 
tlepends upon having the pieces well and sizably 
cut. From thence it goes to the rubbing-table, 
where each piece is thoroughly rubbed in salt in 
the same manner as in curing bacon. After the 
mU has been well rubbed in, it is put into pick- 
ling tube, holding from three to five hundred lbs. 
well covered with salt, but no water or brine ad- 
ded. Here they remain from eight to ten days. 
It is taken to the washing trough or vat, where 
each piece is thoroughly washed in clean brine, 
trimmed, and lormenied, as the process of trying 
IB called. The (ormenfor is an instrument of wood 
OT metal, the size of a small dirk, and is thruat 
mto the lean parts of each piece, to ascertain that 
It is properly cured and free from taint. It is then 
messed and weighed, BO that the requisite num- 
ber of pieces shall weigh exactly the number of 
{lounds for the barrel or tierce. It is then put up 
in the proper package, and freely salted while 
packing, and saltpetre added at the rate of a com- 
mon wine glass full to the hundred pounds. The 
last layer is pounded in by a heavy iron weight, 
and capped with coarse salt. It is tben passed 
to the cooper, who puts in the head, and puts on 
to the barrel one, and on to tho tierce at least 
three iron hoops at each end. The package is 
tlien tilled with clean strong brine, bunged tight, 
branded, and is then ready for market. 

The great utility of this method of curing con- 
sists in the certainty of tbe meat keeping in good 
condition for years in any climate. The bloodgets 
alldrainedout of the meat before it is barreled, and 
hence one great cause of injury is avoided. 1 saw 
pork and beef which had been two years in the 
barrel, which was as sweet as when first put up, 
and tlie brine was perfectly clear. A friend in Lon- 
don unpacked seueral packages of Irish and Ham- 
burgh cured proviHions, by the side of American. 
TIte contrast was anything but flattering to our 
taate or skill. I could very readily see why our 
beef and pork bore so bad a name in the market 
and was so much of a drug. The meat was not 
inferior, but it was badly messed, worse cut and 
cured, and the brine nearly as red as blood, and 
presenting, by the side of the other, not a very 
palatable appearance. The large hogs, or heavy 
pork, which is uniformly cut in six-pound pieces, 
IS packed in tierces, and is then called India or 
Navy pork. The four-pound pieces are put in 
barrels. 

A barrel of prime pork should contain from So 
to 30 pieces, cut from the ribs, loins, chines, and 
belly pieces, all lying between the hom and Mul- 
der, forming what is called the broadside or mid- 
dle. Three hands and two hind-leg pieces, or 
tliree hind-leg pieces and two hands, and fifteen 
or twenty pieces from other parts of the hog, ex- 
cept no part of tho bead. The meat must be of 
prime quabty, firm, and well fattened, cut into 
four-pound pieces, exactly fifty to the barrel, and 
weigh not less than two hundred pounds nett, 
and must have a good capping of St. Ubes, or oth- 
er coarse salt. This is indispensable. Bacoti 
men pork is so called when the full proportion of 
prime pieces in prime men is withheld; there are 
therefore, various classes of bacon pork. Tiercee 
contain the same number, that is, fifty pieces of 
six pounds, and the same rules as to messing are 
to be observed on in the barrel. The tierce must 
have not less than three hundred pounds, and 
well capped with salt. It is usual to put in fifty- 
two pieces. In bacon mess, the numlier of prime 
mesa piecee should be marked upon the head.— 
No part of the hog's head is allowed in any In- 

fixEF is uniformly cut into eight-pound pieces, 
and cured, in all particulars, precisely aa pork, 
except a larger proporiion of saltpetre is used in 
packing. Beef is almost entirely pocked in tierces, 
for export, tierces only should be used. 

A liercc nf prime Bef/" should contain forty-two 
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piecen, eight pounds each, and weigh iiot Iceb 
than three hundred and thirty-aix poundi) nell. — 
It should be niade from well-fed bullocks, and con- 
tain Ihirty-two pieces of loins, flanks, rumpx, 
plates, bullocke, and biiekets; ten pieces, conaial- 
ingof fourchinee, twoiuouBe buttocks, twoEliellii 
of rnmuB, two pieces cut cloee to the neck, with 
bone taiten- out; no Ehine, thigh-bones, or necks. 
To be well salted, and capped with 8t. Ubes or 
Other coarse salt. 

A lierce afmea Be^ should contain thirty-eight 
pieces of eight pounds, and weigh not less than 
three hundred and four pounds neit. It should 
be made from prime fat cows or heifers, twenty- 
eight pieecR of prime, from loins and chines, with 
one rib in each, flankf, rumps, plates, briskets, 
and buttocks, with ten coarse pieces, conaisling 
of two neck pieces, not the ecrag, two thighs or 
'buttock bones, with some meat lo them, two shells 
of rumps, two, or oven four chines, not cut loo 
close to the neck, and two shoulder pieces with 
part of blade bone in them, well salted and cap- 
ped with St. Ubes or other coarse sail. The tier- 
ces, whether for beef or pork, must be made of 
well seasoned oak, with eight wooden, and three 
iron hoojiB on each end. 

No pains to be spared in preparing and putting 
up, as the neat and tasty appearance of the pack- 
ages will insure a more ready sale, than if put up 
in a slovenly manner," 

It may be useful to yourself or to your neigh- 
bors to see the mode of cutting up the carcase of 
ano3 in London. The provisions exported from 
that metropolis rule the trade in the West India 
Islands, and in other distant places abroad. It is 
very proper, therefore, that Americap packers 
should understand the English methods. 

The annexed cut will show the London mode: 
Ftffure 1. 




Fore-Quarter. 
9. Middle-rib. 

10. Chuck-rib. 

11. Brisket. 

yi. LegofniHtion piece. 
HI. Clod, sticking jcneck. 

14. Shin. 

15. Leg. 



liind-Qmrler. 

3. Rump. 

3. Itch or adz-bone. 

4. Buttock. 

5. Hock, 

6. Thick flank. 

7. Thin flank. 

8. Fore-nb. 
"The relative value of these different cula of 

an ox may be stated at their current vaiue, viz: 
when the rumps, loins, and fore-ribs of a line ox 
fetch Gd a pound, the thick-flank, buttock, and 
middle rib will fetch 6d; the itch or adze-bone, 
thin-flank, chuck-rib, brisket, and leg of mutton 
piece, 5d.: the clod and sticking and neck, 3d.; 
and the lef^ and shins, 2d. apound. Such is the 
difference in value of the different cuts of an ox 
in the meat markets in London. As an object of 
comparison, we shall also give the Rgure of an ox 
. cut m tlie Edinburgh method, as in figure 3d, and 
the great difference between both methods may 
be seen at a glance. 

Flgore a. 




Hind-Barter Fore-Quarler. 

1. Surloin, or back-aye. lO. Large runner. 
a. Hock-bone. 11. Small ronner. 

3. Buttock. ) D. „ 12. Spare-rib, or 

4. Large Round. J *'"«'?■ V- 

5. Small round. 13. Hrisket. 

6. Hough. 14. Shoulder Ivcr. 

7. Thick flank. IS. Nap, orshin. 

8. Thin flank. 16. Neck. 

9. Nine holes. IT. Sticking piece 
It is therefore obvious that, of the two methods 

of cutting up beef, the London affords much more 
of the more valuable pieces, out of the same car- 
case; and of course, more money would thereby 
be realized from it. 

It is well to observe that the greatest attention 
ehouldbepeid to making the brine, or pickle, whe- 
ther for Beef or Pork. Pure water should be used 
in its manufacture; for the sediment from that 
whicti is impure Will settle down upon the rneat, 
and give it a bad color and a slimy feel. Where 
river or rainwater is used, {and soft water should 
always be preferred,) it would be exceedingly de- 
sirable 10 niter it through sand; or at least to strain 
it. A great deal of Beef and Pork is utterly un- 
lit for exportation, by th? use of unfiltered water 
in making the brine. 

In packing provisions, Ihe tierces, barrels, &c., 
should be made with gr&at care and neatness. — 
Clean, handsome ash staves are preferred; and 
such other hard, close-grained woods as will not 
slain the meat. Tierces should have four iron 
hoops or three, one at each biigc, and one at each 
chime; barrels with an iron hoop nt ench chime. 
The fuller hooped the barrel or tierce is, the bet- 
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To Editors. 

Our sincere thanks are due lo the numerous 
editors who have so I'avoraiily noticed oiw new 
undertaking. All those who publish the substance 
of our prospectus, and commend the Ohio Culti- 
vator to their farming readers, will be entitled to 
the paper for a year, without sending theirs in 
exchange — only sending the notice, marked. 



PROSPECTUS 
OHIO CULTIVATOR, 

A StmUoiontklj/ Journal of A gricuUitrc and Horii- 
cuUiire ; Pubtithcd oi Col'ambui, Ohio, codi- 
meacing Janv-iiry 1, 1G45. 

M. B. SATEKAM, EDITOR. 
( Late Elilnr of the CenetaB Farmer, Kocheiter. N. Y.) 

Assisted by numerous correspondents. Practical 
Farmers and Horticulturiuls, in Ohio and Western 
New York. 

Teems — ftl, per year — Four copies for $3. 

The Ohio Cultivator will aim to Impart such 
knowledge of Ihe principles and practice of im- 
proved agriculture, as will enable farmers to in- 
crease the value aod productions of their lands, 
and obtain greater retumi for their capital and 
labor. It will give descriptions of the different 
breeds of domestic animals, with remarks on their 
comparative value, their management, diseases, 
&c. i also, of improved agricultural implements, 
labour saving inventions and machinery, farm 
buildings, fences, &c.; (frequently illustrated with 
engravinge.) It will also encourage the forma- 
tion and support of .fl^rifuWiiroJ Socieliet through- 
out the State, notice their proceedings, and 
afford a mediumofcommunication, through which 
the friends of improvement may become known 
to each Other, and publish the results of thelr- 
experiments, discoveries and plans of operation. 

Nnturehaeevidently designed, that Ohio should 
be the first and greatest agricultural Stale in tho 
Union ; and its farming population, already num- 
bering nearly two millions, may be the most inde— ■ 
pendent, prosperous, and happy, if they will only 
AWAKE to their own interests. The march of im- ' 
provement, which has of late caused surprise 
and rejoicing to millions in Europe, has com- 
menced with rapid strides in portions of this 
country, where light and intelli(;ence is diffused 
by agricultural publications. Will the Farhebs 
or Omio, who ought to occupy the first rank, con- 
sent to remain behind the age, and not make one 
effort 10 elevate their noble profession 1 Friends 
of improvement! men of education and influ- 
ence ! will you not lend your aid to this cause T 
Though you may not have a farm, or even a gar- 
den to cultivate, your interests are concerned in 
the promotion of agriculture. Take the Ohio 
Cultivator, <hen, and show it to your farming 
neighbors, persuade them to read and to think, 
afs well as to labor ; and you will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing them become better formers 
and belter neighbors. 

Oi7"The Cultivator will be issued on the first 
and filleenth of each month, commencing 
with January, 1845, in quarto form, (8 pages,) 
nakingalarge volume, with title page and index, 
uitable for binding, at the end of the year. 

Terms. For single Bubeeribera, $1, but when 

four or more order together, only 75 cents each ; 

payments to be made in advance, [to save ac- 

mts and trouble ia collecting,} and all eubecrip- 

QB to commence with the volume. 0:5" All 
Postmasters and friends of improvement, are re- 
quested to act as agents. 

Address, 

M. B. BATEHAM, Columbui, O. 

Jan. 1, 184S. 
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W. H. H. TAYLOR and S. C. PARKHUKST, 
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W. & G-. BRYANT, Buffalo. 
JAMES H. WATTS, Rochester. 
{fy All Pott JSatten will remit subBCriptlone 
when desired, free of postage. 
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vilh thn volume^slong IB bikck 
DUinberB can be (urniebeil. 

VT VofI MisTEKB. nnd Ml ftiendi of ngriciiUurr, are re- 
Bpecifali)' laliciled to UK ibeii influence to abloln aub- 

(Cr Munev nnd eobBCripliois, by a regulati"ti ot ihe 
T.._. .. r- 1 .1 u- -~ii„pd by Poat 



the Editor's ability to publieh a papor of 
thi« kind. We ore glad to learn frotn various 
sources that ibis paper is likely to be well patron- 
ized. iDdoed, the only danger which we can 
conceive that the publisner ie likely to en- 
ter, may arise from envious foelinga at his 
great auccessi but we trust that however unpar- 
alleled hia BUCcess in the publishing tine may be, 
it may not be considered too great for the vast 
amount of good he will dispense upon the future 
prosperity of Ohio. We sincerely wish he tii;'.\ 
get twenty thousand subseriljers to hia firei v..- 
... ; — ith every succeeding v ■.- 



To Post masters aod Otiiers. 

Post Ma-^lers in all parts of the State are doing 
us and their neighbors good service by their kind- 
ness in remitting subacriptiona. After having 
ordered four copies or more, our terms allow them 
to order a leea number at the reduction price. 

Humbert one and liro have been sent to a large 
number of persons in the State, who are not 
eubflcribers, by members of the Legislature and 
others. Post Masters when ordering will greatly 
oblige us by mentioning such aa have received 
either of them, and by saving and rettirning any 
copies they may have, which are not wanted. 
From present appearances we shall in a few 
months run short of them. 



Now is the Time! 

e endeavoring to perform o 



Readers, 

duty to you faithfully, according to the agreement 
in our introductory. Now have you performed 
your part of the contract! You owe a duty to 
us, to your neighbors and your State, in regard to 
this enterprise, and it should be performedNOW, 
before the leisure of winter Is over. It is, to show 
the Ohio Cultivator to your neighbors, make them 
acquainted with its character, and persuade them 
to become subscribers and renders. Some of ji 
have done nobly already, but much 
be accompUshed. 



fTbo wanls more Pictures 1 

Severai inquiries have been made as to whether 
we intend to give engravings, or "pictures" of 
farm buildinga, Bnimals, Jcc, in our paper. Our 
answer is, we shall use our best judgment and 
abilities to make the Ohio Cultivator useful and 
interesting to its readers, and creditable to t 
State. We shall use engraved illustrations 
oflen us they seem to us necessary, or can well 
be afforded. Their number will depend mainly 
on the number of subscribers we receive ; so 
those who wish many pictures can see how they 
may assist in procuring them. The following, 
from the JVilaa 7Vi£une, is just in point. Ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the Cultivator, the 
editor says : 

"It is just such a paper aa we expected it would 
be, from Mr. Batehaw's experience. It is just as 
it should be, and the farmers of Ohio ought to 
euatain it liberally. Its value to the Agricultural 
interests of this State will be beyond estimate, if 
it be properly Bustained, The article on our first 
page this week, shows that Mr. B. well under- 
stands his duty. Place him above want, and he 
will give you a good paper ,^ — starve him, and he 
ought to pay you in your own coin." 

Nowk-stany of our readers might suppose that 
we feel in danger of "starving," wo give the 
following offset from the Old Sc/uml Republican; 

"The Ohio CcLTrvATOtt—The first number ol 
this paper has appeared, and is printed in a most 
creditable manner, while its contents clearly in- 



with a few explanatory remarks, will furnish a 

answer to ihia question, that we think r *■ 

plain and conclusive to every raind. 



Tlie Rust or Blight in Wheat-Wliat is If ? 

The ru»/, or as it is Bometimes called, the fi?ig-A,', 
the great enemy of the wheat crop in this coun- 
try, and especially in the western States. Mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat are annually lost to 
e farmers of Ohio alone, by this malady; hence 
.y thing tending to throw light upon this aub- 
ject is of vast importance to the community. — 
Hitherto very little of practical value has been 
known about this disease, at least by the majori- 
ty of farmers. Each one has his own theory as 
nature, and the causes that produce it; and 
heory of almost every one differs materially 
from that of his neighbor, except that nearly all 
have settled down in the belief that, whatever 
may be its nature, the causes are beyond their 
control, and hence the evil must be submitted to 
as one of the "dispensations of Providence." 

Some, however, are not willing to settle down 
upon such conclusions, and, as one of that num- 
ber, it will be our aim to demonelrate, if possible, 
hy facts and arguments, that the evil can be, in a 
great degree, if not entirely, avoided, when farm- 
ers will properly investigate the operations of na- 
ture, and rightly interpret and reduce to practice 
the lessons which she teaches. 

Let us, then, kind readers, take up this subject 
in a reasonable and philosophical way — lay aside 
all our old f^orief, and go to work and examine 
facii — for the great error with most men in regard 
to such matters is, ihey begin by forming in tlieir 
minds a theory., and then look for facts merely to 
support their theory. The consequence is, they 
fail to observe facts of an opposite character, and 
of course seldom arrive at the truth. First, then, 
let us examine, 

Wkai it the nalitre of Ike diierue, or rutt 1 — We 
find that farmers are no more agreed on this 
point, than in regard to Its caute-, or the means of 
Its ;n-eren/io7i. A multitude o{ tkeoriei have been 
advanced, and some of them ingeniously argued, 
though, as we shall presently show, not sustained 
byfacti. It would be useless for us to devote the 
space that would be necessary to examine or de- 
fine these different theories, so we will only men- 
tion one that seems to be most common, namely, 
that owing to the stale of the weather, or some 
other causes, the roots of the wheat alisorbagreat- 
er amount of sap than can be properly elaborated 
or disposed of by the plant, and consequently the 
straw bursts or splits, and the sap psuden ; that 
the rati which is seen on the straw is merely the 
dried sap, or, as some hold, a species of fungus 
that lakes root in the e.xuded sap, in either case 
regarding it (the rust) as the effect or attendant 
of the disease, and not the disease itself. Some 
have carried this theory further, and believed that 
the disease was owing to the oxide of iron being 
absorbed from the soil by the roots, and |)oisoning 
the plant, causing the stem to burst, and giving 
the appearance of rust to the exuded sap. But 
the fallacy of this supposition was soon ehowu by 
careful analysis of the rust itself, proving that il 
does not contain a particle of iron. 

But what, then, are the fiicti respecting the 
nature of the disease! The annexed engraving, 




(t) Tbt/-,*gi. or run pUnii, iiMtiy iD<«Dinid, toll frown, 
Ith ih« HTili Hr«plng from two or than. 

The examination of diseased wheat atraw, by 
the aid of a good compound microscope, demon- 

'ates most conclusively that the ruit consists 

.tirely of minute fungi — perfect jilanti, resem- 
bling small nmshrooms, or toad stools, and propa- 
gating theirnpecies by proper »e erf*. Thisisbeau- 
*\fatly illustrated by the above engravings, where 

is a section of wheat atraw, with dark granula- 
ted stripes, representing the rust, and on the sides 
— be seen the swelling up and bursting of the 
■mtii, or skin, of the straw. It is shown by 
the microscope, that the fungi begin to grow t«- 
lide of the Etraw, beneath tliis epidermiM, and im- 
mediatelyon its bursting or BplittrnE;,it protruded 
outside, and rapidly grows to its full size and per- 
fectiwi. The email figure (c) shows a cluster of 
theseyiin^i, (magnified) taken off the straw, and 
exhibiting their manner of attachment, by their 



central Rgure (A) is a representation of a very 
" cluster of Uic fungi, full grown and greatly 
magnified, showing their uniform ^hape (Uiough 



somewhat) and two of them scattering 
seed from their tops. 

The quantity ot seed they contain is very great, 
the large head or boll being filled with it. It m 
this that forms the fine red dust which Boats in 
like vapor, in bodly rusted fielda of wheat. 
It resembles the smoke, or more properly the tetdt 
of that well known fungus, the puff-ball, and 
may be carried by the winds, from one farm to 
another, over vest districts of country, spreading 
the contagion to every field that is from any cause 
rendered in a fit condition for receiving the die- 
eoee. Abundance of leEtimony c^uld be adduced 
the contagiom nalure of the disease, and 
also that it does not attack alt Aeids alike, but is 
greatly influenced by soil and cultivation. 

But it will be asked, if the rust, ot fu-itgi, aro 
propagated by feed in this way, how is it that they 
commence growing inside of the wheat stem, S8 
above stated! The answer is, such are found to 
be the/ocb, and it is with these we have mainly 
to do at presrnt. The how and the why will b« 
an aAer consideration. Suffice it to say, howev* 
er, that thene seeds are so exceedingly small, that 
they can, and we tuppoie, do, pB.>^ into the plant 
through the ttomata or air vessels of the leaves, 
and are carried with the descending sap Into the 
stem; but this \s only theory, deducible from the 
facts we have stated, for we have no actual dem- 
onstration on this point. Another explanation, 
and to our mind a plausible one, though we have 
never seen it suggeeted by any other writer, is, 
that the seed.'! of the fungi, on falling to tho 
ground in the fields to which they ore transport- 
ed, are washed into the soil by rain, and taken 
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Up by the open mouths of the spongiolcMy or root- 
lets, and thus carried into the circulation with 
the food of the plant. This again suggests the 
probability that these seeds may remain in the 
soil, or be applied with straw and manure, so as 
to, in this way, infect the succeeding crop, if 
circumstances should be favorable to tne devel- 
opment of the disease. 

But it is easy to see that more minute and care- 
ful observations are necessary to decide these and 
many other points, connected with this subject. 
We hope the foregoing will be sufficient to settle 
the question, what it rutt? and serve as a. basis for 
subsequent investigations. We are aware that 
these statements will suggest many queries and 
speculations in the minds of our wheat growing 
readers. We desire they should, and when they 
have had time to ponder over this chapter, we will 
give them another on the same subject. In the 
mean time, we shall be happy to hear from any 
who can, and feel disposed to favor us with /ctctt 
concerning it. 



Tax on Dogs, to prevent Sheep killing. 

We have often heard of the losses sustained by 
the farmers of Ohio, by their sheep being killed 
by dogs. Indeed, so common is this evil in some 
parts of the State, that it is a serious obstacle to 
the introduction of choice breeds of sheep, and 
tends to prevent all progress and improvement 
in this very important branch of agriculture. 

It was gratifying, therefore, to see this subject 
early brought before the attention of the legisla- 
ture this winter. Mr. Powell, of the Senate, 
made an able report on the subject, and brought 
in a bill which provides that the commissioners 
of the several counties may order a tax to be im- 
posed and collected of all persons owning or keep- 
ing more than one dog, at the rate of 50 cents for 
the second, and one dollar for each additional 
dog. The moneys thus raised, to constitute a 
fund for the payment of damages sustained by 
sheep owners, nrom dogs whose owners are not 
ascertained. 

This bill passed the Senate, but from some 
cause wholly unaccountable to us, was lost in 
the House, or, at least, can only be saved by ac- 
tion on a motion to reconsider, which is still pend- 
ing, and which, we think, if rightly reconsidered 
and reflected on by the members, they will not 
fail to pass. 

The only serious objection we. should make to 
the bill, is, that its provisions are too mild. We 
would go for taxing every person who keeps a 
dog, increasing the amount for every number 
above one, and all moneys thus raised above what 
might be required to pay for sheep killed by dogs, 
should be given to the school funa. 

We make the following extracts from Mr. Pow- 
ell^s report on this subject : 

" The object of the bill is to encourage the 
wool growing interest in this state, by protecting 
it from injuries by dogs. In endeavoring to un- 
derstand the subject, your committee have been 
led to two inquiries upon the subject. Firtit, the 
extent of this interest; and, next, its liability to 
the injuries from which it is proposed to protect it. 

" The interest that a country may have in its 
sheep and wool is very great. Ohio is fast becom- 
ing a great wool growing country. From infor- 
mation received from persons engaged in the 
business, your committee is induced to believe, 
that Ohio is as well adapted to the growth of wool 
as any other country, and it is the duty of the 
legislature to foster and protect it. It is not very 
easy to collect satisfactory statistical information 
oH this subject. But it seems from the census of 
the United States in 1840, that 

" The number of sheep in Ohio was 2,028,401. 

«« Pounds of wool in Ohio, 3,685,315." 

***** Since the census of 1840, the num- 
ber of sheep in Ohio might have doubled, but 
there can be no doubt there are now at least three 
millions, and yielding annually seven million 
pounds of wool. It is supposed, that with care, 
a flock of sheep will double every three years, and 
from the statement given above, it appears that 
in England and Wales they slaughter from a third 
to a fourth oi their flocks annually. 

**A large amount of sheep are annually sold in 



Ohio, for the new country north and west, but 
neither this slaughter nor exportation can equal 
the annual increase. 

** The farmers of Ohio have an interest in this 
subject to the following extent : 

<* Value of 3,000,000 of sheep, $3,000,000 

*« Requiring about 600,000 acres of 

land at $15, 9,000,000 

** Total capital, $12,000,000 

** The annual viilue of increase and wool, at 
least 3,000,000. These estimates are undoubted- 
ly too low ; and yet such is the vast interest 
which is, (in some measure) proposed to be pro- 
tected by this bill; an interest which in a few 
years will be doubled and quadrupled, without 
taking into consideration the growing importance 
of the woolen manufactories, now every where 
springing up in Ohio, adding great value to our 
water power, and constituting an important item 
in the means of our independence, prosperity and 
wealth." 

** One of the greatest difficulties that a wool 
grower in Ohio nas to encounter, are the injuries 
committed to his flocks by dogs. The losses sus- 
tained by farmers in this State, annually, from 
such injuries, must, in the aggregate, amount to 
many thousands of dollars. We find in almost 
every neighborhood, injuries of this kind, where 
from a few to a dozen sheep are killed. This 
throughout the State would give an aggregate 
value of several thousand dollars. The State has 
already expended a vast sum in bounties on wolf 
scalps, in order to protect the flocks of the farm- 
er, which has continued until now — the wolf is 
almost extinct; but now the wool grower has to 
encounter an enemy, as hostile to his interest as 
the wolf was, in the numerous worthless dogs 
that roam the country, without an owner to care 
for or protect them. This now in this State has 
become a very great and alarming nuisance. — 
These injuries are not so often committed by dogs 
of individuals who keep but one, and who endea- 
vor to have that one watchful and useful, as by 
those of individuals who keep two or more idle 
and useless dogs, that are permitted to roam about 
and do what mischief they may. The bill is 
drawn with a view of reaching such cases. It 
proposes only to tax those who keep more dogs 
than one at the same house; and the taxes thus 
raised to be distributed in paying damages sus- 
tained by the injuries committed by dogs on sheep 
in the county, after the Commissioners of the 
county see proper to adopt its provisions. Upon 
examination it is found that most all the wool 
growing States have adopted some law similar to 
the one now proposed. In three or four counties 
of this State, there now exists a local law much 
like it; and for years past the legislature have 
been petitioned to do something upon the subject 
to protect this great interest, which is now be- 
come so large, that the law is called for from all 
parts. It is to be hoped it will not be refused for 
the sake of gratifying the whim or caprice of this 
or that individual, in keeping more than one dog 
to be idle and worthless, and liable to commit so 
much injury; and that this legislature will not ei- 
ther sacrifice or endanger so great and growing an 
interest of our farmers, to such idle caprice, but 
give to the wool grower here, the same protection 
that he finds in other States. 

** Your committee, therefore, return the bill 
with amendments, and recommend their adop- 
tion." 



For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Great Importance of an Ag^cmltural 
Survey of tlie State.— Bust in Wbeat« 

It may be estimated that the wheat crop in 
Ohio, in the year 1844, was dimMshed one-eighth 
below an average, \»ynnt alone. There are about 
two millions of acres devoted to the culture of 
wheat in Ohio; which at the low average yield 
of twelve bushels to the acre, makes the total 
amount of twenty-four million bushels per an- 
num; then one-eighth of this quantity is three 
million bushels; which, at (he low rate of fifty 
cents per bushel, makes a total lotg to the State of 
one million. Jive hundred thoutand dollart in one 
year. 

Now it is a matter of great importance to the 



people of Ohio, to be able to ascertain the cause, 
and to discover a remedy for the disease which 

Sroduces such a disastrous result, not only to in- 
ividuals, but to the State at large. A work of 
such magnitude and importance, it cannot be ex- 
pected will be undertaken by individual enter- 
prise; and as the benefits to be derived from the 
investigation will be felt by every individval in 
the State, it is proper that the expense of such 
investigation should be drawn from the public 
Treasury. It may be confidently stated, that by 
means of an Agricultural Survey of the Stat«, 
the disastrous effects of the rust on the wheat 
crop may be entirely remedied, or greatly miti- 
gated. 

Hitherto, the opinion has been quite prevalent, 
that the rust was produced by causes entirely 
beyond the control of human powers or skill; 
which has had a tendency to prevent an investi- 
gation into the cause, and to induce farmers to 
regard with indifference, every attempt at fur- 
ther inquiry into the matter. 

The variety of conflicting opinions amongst 
the best informed agricultural writers, as to ue 
cause of rust, has also had a tendency to bewil- 
der the farmers, and render them still more indif- 
ferent to the subject, and confirm them in their 
opinion that the remedy was beyond their con- 
trol. Hence the slow progress hitherto made in 
the investigation of a subject of such vast impor- 
tance, and afifecting the welfare of so many hu- 
man beings. A few of these opinions may be 
briefly alluded to: 

Ist. Rust in wheat has been attributed to the 
very minute seeds of afungut or parantical plant 
(which botanists have dignified with the appella- 
tion of Uredo linearis,) floating in the atmosphere 
and becoming attached to the surface of the stem 
and leaves, by moisture or honey dew,fhave there 
germinated, and by their rapid growth and im- 
mense numbers, intercepted the ascent of the 
sap of the wheat plant, and diverted it from its 
ultimate destination. 

2nd. Others attribute the ruBt to plethora, or an 
exuberance of tap, which bursts the stem, ex- 
udes, flows down and becomes inspissated upon 
the surface of the stem, producing the appear- 
ance called rutt, and depriving the grain of its 
proper nutriment. And the plethora ittelf is at- 
tributed to heat and moitture operating on a soil 
containing too great a proportion of firesh vege- 
table manure. 

3d. It has also been attributed to honey dett, 
or rather to the conversion of the sap by exces- 
sive heat and moisture, into sugar or honey which 
undergoes a fermentation, and produces a change 
in the nature of the sap, by which its conversion 
into farina or flour is prevented, causing the 
shrinking of the berry, and bursting of the stem. 

4th. But the opinion now fast gaining favor 
since the application of scientific analysis to soils 
and plants, is, that the rust in wheat is caused 
n\^inly, if not entirely, by the want of the peculiar 
food in the toil, requitite to the perfect developemeni 
of the wheat plant. It is a well established fact, 
that the grain of wheat contains elements or prin- 
ciples not found in other parts of the plant.-* 
Soils, therefore, which contain all the elements 
for perfecting the ttraw and leavet of the wheat 
plant, may be deficient in the principles requisite 
for perfecting the grain. And again the elements 
requisite for the pain, may hie present in the soil, 
and that which is necessary for the perfection of 
the stem may be deficient, and of course the 
stems will be diseased and weak, causing the 
wheat to lodge or fall down, and being unable to 
withstand the effects of atmospheric changes, 
must necessarily become diseased and produce a 
shrivelled and inferior berry. It is also further 
ascertained that the elements for the perfection 
of the wheat plant may all be present in the soil, 
yet so combined with other substances, that they 
either cannot be assimilated by the plant, or yield 
so slowly to the catalytic action, that the growth 
of the whole plant will be feeble and diseased. 

It is the province, therefore, of the agricultural 
chemitt, to point out to the farmer, the peculiar 
condition of the soil, and to recommend to him 
the substances necessary to be applied to the soil 
to change its condition, or supply the materials 
which may be wanting to enable him to raise good 
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erofm or wheal. It is in this way that icitttce and 
practice, co-operate t<^ether in the proper culti- 
vation of the mil. 

But if the eaving to the State by the expendi- 
ture of one or two thousand dollars, may ai 
to one or two millioiu of dollar* in one year i 
wheat crop alone, who can calculate the imi 
advantage to lie derived from the same expendi- 
ure, when the wiiole routine of agricultural pro- 
ducts are taken into eons ide ration. 

Very resp'y your friend, 

D. LAPHAM. 

Haunt Tabor, Jan. M. 1845. 
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all Boils have originated from the 



Inasmuch 
decomposition and wearing away of rocks, from 
the combined agency of air and water, and in 
which soil portions of vegetable and animal mat- 
ters are comniiiigled, a knowledge of a few facte 
in geoloey will throw much light upon our sub- 
ject, and afford valuable information to the agri- 
culturiet, and I will avoid as much as 1 can, all 
such technicalties and hard namos of the science 
as might, to those unacquainted with it, have a 
tendency to deter them from an investigation oi' 
this interesting subject. Suffice it to say, in thie 
place, that geology has a direct bearing upon, and 
18 most intimately connected with, agriculture ; 
but this connection can ooly be alluded to in a 
brief article like the present. To a casual obser- 
ver, the materials conEtituting the crust of our 
earth, the composition of animal and vegetable- 
bodies seems to be interminable in their variety, 
but a closer obeervalioa proves this not to be the 
case; for in reality a comparatively few elements 
or substances enter into the composition of alt 
matter, and by their vanouEi combinations give 
rise to the innumerable and diversified forma in . 
which we sec it. I 

Geology is thatscience whirbhas classified all 
the ascertained facts in regard to the structure 
and dispoaition of the materials composing the 
solid parts of our earth ; it explains to ub the na- 
ture and origin of soib, for our rocks and soils are 
not, as some have supposed, thrown together in 
rude and accidental masses by a blind chance, but 
are arranged in a regular and harmonious order 
by a divine hand; and this science furnishes an 
additional evidence that order is the law of God. 

Geologists have found great uniformity in the 
order in which the rocks are placed, one over the 
other; that one kind ofrock in always found above 
another kind, and never beldw it; and as these 



and soils are called silecioup, calcareous or alumi- 
nous, as they contain more or less of one or the 
other of these earths. It is true that materials 
teriog into the composition of other rocks are I 
ntly found in our soils, and not only modify 
III to a coneiderabie extent, but oftentimes 
exert a powerful and direct influence upon Iheir 
fertility. But the three earths 1 have memioned, 
(and principally two of them)^form the basis of all 
soils. The fertility of soils depends mainly 
other ingredients, which miut be present, to rt 
der any soil productive; but in soil composed of a 

S roper admixture of sand and clay, and taking a 
epth of twelve inches from the surface, these 
feniUzing ingredients need not be present in 

Scaler quantity than ten or twelve per cent, of 
e whole amount of soil, to make it very produc- 
tive. This amount, however, is composed of 
those matters that constitute the food of plants, 
and is therefore absolutely essential to their 
growth. 

The great mass of the soil composed of sand 
and clay may be compared to a vessel or laborato- 
ry, in which, by the aid of tight, heat and moie- 
ture, this food is prepared and preserved for the 
use of the growing plant. J. S. 

JDeflclencles of Farm Laborers. 

(EzlTOcl/rom a Letter.] 
I am much obliged to you for sending me a spe- 
cimen number of the Ohio Cultivator, and here- 
with I eend the pay far it for a year. I shall pro- 
bably take the liberty to express my views through 
it occasionally on subjects embraced in its general 

Even now I am able to say, that one of the 
greatest deficiencies that affect the interest 
larmera in this country, is the want of honest, 
iluetriouB, capable working men, to be hired; and 
I will here take occasion to say, it ie the chief 
, thing in firming, in all its branches, and the most 
lamentable deRciency, at least so far as my know- 
ledge or information extends. It is also one that 
is moHt difficult to supply, and if the editor of the 
I'ultivaior can suggest a method of supplying the 
deficiency, we con aucced much more abundant, 
ly in our farming operations; although it is alsc 
true that there is great need of more knowledge 
in regard to the looy in which those operalione 
■•hould be performed. * • * 

HENRY BRUSH. 

London, Maditon CO., O. 

Remakks. — The evil complained of in the fore- 
going, is one that is common to all countries, but 
more especially to those tike our own, where it li 
.'^o easy for a laboring man, nossessing thequallfi- 
""' — J--^— J to obtain a farm of his own. 



rocks differ from each other, not only in appear- 
ance and the noiiition in which they are round, , , . ,, ; , ,, . , , . , ; , "" 
but aleo in their compo=<ition, they ofcourse have ' pl«ee t'n^elf^bove the condilion of a hired labor- 
received different Dames to distinguish them.— , ": -Although we may suffer from the mconve- 
Our soils, likewise, differ, as they are derived "'^''"' therefore, there is not so much to excite 
from one or the other of this seriw of rocks, i regret in the mind of the patriot and philanthro- 
wiU therefore now give the names, and » brief !"«' ?f«{'5^"^.» '''■«' ^ ""PPP^ed It is right that 
"^ ' 'j-e should desire, and seek for, the improvement 
if hired laborers, but no one can regret that ' 



description, of a few of these rocks, for 
that the decomposition and grinding down of ooly 
three of these rocks by mechanical and chemical 
agencies, has furnished ue with nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the materials of all soils. 

The firstof thi:< series that I mention, are the 
tileceoui rocks, so called from the earth litex, 
which makes up the greater part of these rocks ; 
a familiar example is found in quartz rock, or 
Jlint, so that in common language ri/rccoiu means 
flinty, or composeii of the same earth as flint. — 
Our common tand is nothing more or less than 
small pieces or particles of this sili 
and sand, either fine or course, ante 
o thetbrmaiion of soils. 



this highly favored country, the honest, indus- 
trious, laborer can, in a few years, become his own 
employer. — Ed. 



Another series of rocks are called aluminov; 
because they are principally composed of an earth 
called aluittina. Common clay is an example of 
this earth, for clay has resulted from the wearing 
away and grinding down into a fine powder of 
these aluminous rocks. 

The last in the series we shall consider is the 
ealeareont rock, deriving its name from the word 
eiUcium, which eignilies lime. Limestone, mar- 
ble and chalk are examples of calcareous rocks, 
with which all are familiar, so that when we 
■peak of any thing being calcareous, aileceous or 
uuminous. we mean that it contains a large por- 
tion, or is chiefly made up, of lime, flint or clay; i 



For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Our own Ohio-IIer Fanners and tb^ means to 
pay taxes and promote their prosperit)-. 

Ohio, long ago styled the third, is beginning to 
lie talked of as the second State of this great con- 
rock; I federacy. Whether she will ever attain to this 
largely in- unviable pre-eminence, is dependent upon her- 
<e!f alone. Ohio possesses the power — ell ihi 



needed is effort — that sort of eflort without which 
there can be no subelantial advancement of a na- 
tion's prosperity. Labor is the lot of man. It is 
also his happiness and his honor. " Chaos was 
created, that out of it man might make order" — 
order for his own benefit — that he might be hap- 
py no teas in the production than in the enjoy- 
ment of this order. 

If. then, we would prosper as a people, let us 
l^bor, industriously and intelligently, availing 
ourselves of all the recent discoveries and inven- 
tions, not for laving labor, but for doing l.ibor, and 
lor rendering labor done more productive. 

It is in vaiu for us to claim for Ohio an elevatad 



position, while we propose nothing, do nothing, 
intended to advance, or even to preserve, that p»- 

Ii is idle to assert that our indebtednen, as a 
Slate, is an obstacle to our advancement. Th« 
greater the debt, the greater the necessity for ex- 
ertion, for it must be p~.id — paid in full, principal 
d interest, or our pubhc faith is forfeited, and 
after prosperity can compensate for the Ion. 
But our debt, large as it seemingly is. when 
contrasted with individual ability to pay, ie small 
when compared with the ability of the State. 
"'' ) owe about twenty millions, and if all of tfait 
levied on the assessable lands of Ohio, it 
would amount to but six cents per acre a year to 
pay the interest. As it is, the taxes for canal 
purposes do not amount to half tliis, on averago 
farms. Few farmers, owning two hundred acres 
of land, pay as much as six dollars for canal pur- 
4or ie this six dollars, as some suppose, 
iltrown away. The farmer realizes, and has long 
ago again and again reahzed the benefits of it, in. 
the advanced price of produce, caused by the 
opening of our public works. This advance in 
price has been equal to the difference between 
the former end present price of transportation to 
market. If, then, wheat at Cleveland be now 
worth 81, and it cost before the canal was open- 
ed G3 1-2 cents to carry it to Cleveland, then the 
'fiect of the canal has been, to give to every farm- 
r 43 1-S cents a bushel advance on his wheat, 
Jid on other produce a proporlipna] advance. 

The taxes he pays are a part of his investment, 
and it may be doubted whether any portion of it 
yields a richer revenue. Again. 'Hie price of 
land is, or should be, regulated by the value of ita 
products, after deducting the expense of cultiva- 
tion. If, then, our public works have adv^anced 
the value of produce, the tand on which it mar 
be grown is more valuable. Sit down, now, and 
impartially state the account, and see on wboae 
side is the advantage : 

State of Ohio, Dr. 
To money invested in canals, be, $20,000,000 
Interest each year, 1,900,000 

Cr. 
By yearly advance on wheat and oth- 
er produce, at least 4,000,000 
By permanent advance on land, 00 an 

average, say 82 per acre, 40,000,000 

In thie account no mention ie made of the vast 

eaving to our people on the prices oi articles im- 

Corled into the country. This alone is supposed, 
y competent judges, to equal not leas than(],- 
000,000 per annum more. 

If, then, our properly is permanently increa- 
■ed J40,000,000, why can we not readily pay th* 
merest on our debt. We answer, it can be 
done. We can pav the interest, and out of the 
-plus of the 94,060,000, we can shortly pay the 
ncipal also. Why, then, do our farmers com- 
plain, and why are they sometimes unable to pay 
their taxes! We answer, that people live better 
than they used to — f pend more money, and some- 
times seem to forget ihal they owe a email sum 
out of their increased income, to pay for the mo- 
ney borrowed and expended to promote their 
peritv, and increase their income- Such, 
everl is the nature of man. We all of us aro 
prone to act as if our canals, instead of being ar- 
tificial channels of communication, are great nat- 
ural public highways, like navigable streams.— 
'.et our farmers turn their attention to the best 
ppropriation of the means which nature and art 
iBve put in their power, and we shall soon see a 
cheering change in our position and prospects. 
Does any one of our respected friends oak what 
mrse we would suggpst! We answ^er — First, 
forni in each county a good agricultural Society. 
Make it your pleasure and pride to attend its 
meetings, and forward its objects, and you will 
soon find it abundantly to compensate you for 
jr trouble. Sustain a good agricultural paper, 
which the experience and results of each may 
be made known to all. In this way ail of our 
farmers will be enabled to adopt the best and 
ost productive mode of culture. 
And now for the benefit which we should ex- 
pect the farmer to realize by adopting this advice. 
We ahould anticipate an increase of hie crop to 
the amount, not only of his uzas, but in a ;«ar 
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or two that increase would be ao grcal ae lo ena- 
ble him to buy stocks of the Stale Buflicianl to pay 
his taxes out of the ialpreet, aud his shaie of the 
principal also, whea due. 

Wb often hear our fannets complnin of the 

Seal mortgage, as they call the State debt, the 
lereat ot which is eating out their aubeiance. — 
A farmer dreads mortgagee, and he ia right, and 
■we do not doubt every farmer in the laud would 
adopt our Buggeatione if we could succeed In cod- 
Tincing him of their practicability. 

Will our farmera think of ihia until they hear 
from us againJ OHIO, f 



luct and culiivaiion. The 100 bushels of 
ilings" should read 100 poundt. We had 
information from a near neighbor of Mr. P'b. 



Great Crop of Mustard Seed in Ohio. 

Mr. J. A. Parmelee, residing a few milea beiow 
ZanesviUe, in the Muskingum Valley, cultivated 
the past year, 27 acres of brown Musiord, and 
ihe product, as sold lo Meaera. Fell and Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, was as followa: 
114 barrels, containing 383 bushcia 
weighing 621 lbs. per bushel, ma- 
king 20,100 Ibaof seed, for which 
they paid him Sets, per lb., or Sl.eOS 00 

Being a gross product at the rate of 
$69,36 per acre. 
The soil on which this crop was produced' is 
good lively bottom land, containing a fair propor. 
tion of sand, having an open sub-eojl, and waa iu 
corn for a nmnber of years previoua. It wat 
well plowed and harrowed as early as it would 
work well in spring, (in April.) aud the seed s 
with a drill barrow, in rows, the first one 
and the ne;[t two feet apart, thus; 



1 foot. 


2 feet. 


I foot. 



The seeds ahould be dropped 1 lo 2 inches apart. 
(rather more than a quart to an acre,) and the 

ElantB thinned to 3 or 3 inches. Much care ai 
ibor is requisite to keep the grouait entirely fr 
Jrom fBtedt — as the seeds of weeds would greatly 
injure the value of the crop at harvest. Indeed 
this labor constituteathe largpst ilBm in the whole 
expense. Mr. Parmelee uses a horaf, with a small 
cultivator ao constructed that in passing between 
the wide rows one of the teeth goes between the 
narrow ones. Our advice, however, would be 
to make all the rows two feet apart (to save laboi 
in cultivating and hoeing,) and if the ground is in 
good condition, the plants will be sure to fill all 
the space, when at maturity, and yield as much 
«eed as if the rows were closer. 

In harveating, great care is necessary to avoid 
thelling. It is cut by hand, with n sickle (w€ 
believe,) and laid in rows a short time to perfecl 
t&a ripening, then hauled to the barn on a aled 
With a wide frame at bottom covered with can- 
va«s. It is then thrashed and cleaned like ordi- 
nary grain. 

One thing ahould be borne in mind by those 
who may contemplate raising this crop, namely, 
that the seed, some of which is aure to shell in 
harvesting, is a sore and lasting plague to other 
crops that may follow itj ao that it is best to keep 
the same land devoted to ibia purpose as long 
it can be done with advantage. 

For fear that Mr. Parmelee may think we shall 
spoil bis trade by inducing too many to engage 
in the buainesK, we will here state that we hap- 
pened to meet one ol the Measra. Fell nbove 
mentioned, at an exhibition in Ilelaware la.«t fall, 
and he then informed us of the crop of Mr. Par- 
melee, and remarked that the demand for the seed 
is so extensive that it will require many such 
crops to be produced annually, to supply it; 
or td have any material effect on the price. And 
ae the principal part of the supply for this country 
ia now iniporled, patriotism JemnndH thai this 
information should be diffused, and the supply 
produced at liome. 

Note.— The account of Mr. Parmelee'a crop, _._ 
published in the Farmer's Cabinet and several 
Other papers, containad some error* both as 



Onr Otvo Corner. 

Correspondents are entitled to our thanks for 
the prom'ptness with which they have responded 
r request; it augurs well for our eucceas. 
We have quite a number of valuable coramunica- 
already on hand for the next number — aome 
of them from men of well known ability; a num- 
ber of our best editoriab are also crowded out; 

look sharp for number 4, in about two weeks! 

"A Buckeye Girl" was received — beg pardon, 

; mean her commitiiicalion was received — just 
as our pages were full. It is eicellenl, and will 
keep well till our next. 

0:!r"NoticeB of Agricultural papers are again 
owdedout. 

Reaqes: There are several articlos of more than 
ordinary importance in ihia number of the Culti- 
r; do you ask which they are! We would 
tell you, but as you might not agree with ua in 
opinion, you had better read them all carefully, 
then judge for yourself! 
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I^ectiu'es on Ocolt^y. 

Prof. St. John's Lectures on Geology, in this 
ty, were well stleiided, and afforded evident 
tiefaction to those who listened to them. At the 
jse of the last lecture, on the evening of Janu- 
ary 27th, John W. Andrews having been called 
to the Chair, and Joseph Sullivant appointed See- 
reiary, the following resoUitions, reported by a 
e appointed for that purpose, were unaa- 
(niously adopted and ordered to be published : 

Retolved, That our warm thanks are hereby 
tendered to Professor St. John, for the instruction 
have derived from the series of lectures on 
Geology which he has just now brought to a close, 
and we take pleasure in bearing testimony that, 
by his evident comprehensive knowledge of his 
subject, by his accuracy and skill in detailing the 
facts which belong to it, and especially by the care 
with which he presents his audience facts rathoi 
than theories, as well also as by his interesting 
lanner asaspeaker, he is lilted lobs enninemlj 
useful and agreeable popular lecturer. 
Reiolved, That, in our judgment, the frequent 
dehvery of public lectures by competent persouH, 
pon such departments of science and of learning 
s may be made inleresling to a popular audience, 
should be encouraged by every citizen of a repub- 
couniry, not only as a source of that positive 
enjoyment which ever attends upon the acquisi- 
tion of useful kBowlcdge, but also as a most effec- 
ve auxiliary of those institutions of education 
hich have now become Ihe chief basis and bul- 
wark of popular liberty. 

JOHN W- ANDREWS, Ch'n. 
Joseph SoLLiVAMT, See'y. 



A L EC TUBE ON AoRiccLTURE, waB delivered in 
the Hall of the Slate House, on Wednesday eve- 
; laat, by Charles Whittlesey, Esq.,of Cincin- 
, who, together with Mr. Randall, of the same 
place, are a delegation from the Haniilton county 
Agricultural Society, lo explain the objects of the 
petition which appeared in our last. The address 
listened to by a majority of the members of 
the Legislature, and a number of citizens of Co- 
lumbua; and was well calculated to awaken in- 
terest on the subject of agricultural improvement. 
A resolution waa passed that the address be pub- 
lished. We may give a portion of it in our next. 



AiTlcnltuml ITIeetinffs ot the Slate 
House. 

We see by the eastern papers, that the members 
of the New York and Massachuaplts Legislatures 
hove resumed the practice of holding weekly 
meetings for agricultural discuEtsions; and it e ' 
us great pleasure to announce that it has 1 

resolved to adopt the proctice in the Legisia 

of thia State. The first meeting is appointed for 
next Tuesday evening (Feb. 4;) subject for dia- 
cussion.the wheat crop, its culture, diseases, 4rc. 

About three fourths of the members of our Leg- 
islature are practical farmers, and coming, O! 
they do, from all parts of this great agricultural 
State, it cannot foil to be interesting and profita- 
ble for them to compare views on this subject, 
and make known to each other the practice and 
condition of agriculture in their respective coun- 
ties; and the reports of these discussions which 
will be pubhsbed, will doubleaa be read witt 
tereal, by the fornLpra of the State generally. 



■'MiJiiiMY Wheat."— Our thanks are due to 
Hon. R. C. Schenck, for a package of wheat 
said lo have been raised from seed found in the 
elopes of an Egyptian Mummy, supposed lo 
uc ot least two thoubond years old. We'll make 
good use of tbLs, and any sin.ilar favors thai may 



Cleveland Uortlcnltnral Society. 

This Society appear* to be going on with much 
spirit, in winter as well as summer. By an ac- 
count of a recent meeting, oa pubhsbed in the 
Herald, we find that an appropriation of about 
fifty dollars was voted for the purchase of new 
books for the library, and acknowledgments were 
made of several valuable presents received, of 
works for the same purpose. 

Beeoluiions were also adopted for petitioning 
the Legislature for a more effectual law for the 
protection of fruit. We find the following re- 
marks on this subject in a subsequent number of 
the Herald ; 

Law for the l^otectlon of FruU. 

" Those who have ever raised fruit, and when 
some choice apecimens, which they much prized, 
were nearly Tipe, have had them stolen by some 
worthless vagabond, can appreciate the value of a 
law by which the stealing of fruit shall be made 
subject to the same penalty as sleahng from a 
merchant's store. For several years more or less 
movement has been made to procure a law for 
this purpose, but without effect. We are now, 
however, disposed lo think ihat our Legislature 
will act in this matter to the granting of a prayer 
so often urged, as we learn that, aside from the 
numerous petitions sent them from different part* 
of the Slate bearing thouaands of names signed 
individually, the Cincinnati and Cleveland Hor- 
ticultural Societies have also sent forward their 
petitions. These Societies have already don« 
much toward awakening a right spirit in regard 
to fruit, and we trust our Legislature will back 
them by enacting a law that will assist them. 



Pork Packinr in the West. — An e 
the amount of hogs slaughtered in the principal 
places of the West compared with laat year, by 
the Cincinnati Uazetle, shows a falling off of 
275,000 head, or more than 60 per cent. This 
fact must, of course, have an important bearing 
upon prices. 



Milk. — It is stated that 3,000,000 quarts of milk 
are annually ^consumed at Rochester, N. Y., 
which, Dt four cents per quart, would amount to 

9B0,000. 

The Office of IhU paper is now in the Bank 
Building, next south ot the Slate House, up stairsj 
where the editor will at all limes be happy lo sea 
such of his fri«nds as may be in town and dis- 
posed to call. 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



"The Campbell* are coming-."' 
Stand aside, gentlemen ! front seaU always re- 
served for the ladies ! We fell quite sure that 
■we Hhould have the aasiBtanceof iheladiee in our 
enterprifle, and, sure enough, here it cotncs ! — 
'Tia true, ihej are naturally a little coy al first, 
&Dd need some coaxing.- but when Ihey do be- 
come enlisted in a good cauBC, it is sure to go a- 
head. We have therefore no longer any fears 
About the Bucceas of our undertaking. The Ohio 
Cultivator will be not only well euKtained, hut 
eminently Hurceasful in accomplishing the great 
work for which it is deeigned. 

We have received two communieatione from 
female con tribu lore, bolh of ihem of a plain, prac- 
tical character, aiming at utility rather than a- 
muaement. The first is from a larmer'a daugh- 
ter, and we Ihink will be useful to many of her 
Ben at the preaeai time ; 

Buckeye mode of maldiig Batter in Winter. 

Champaign co,, O., Jan.. 1845. 

Mr. Editor — Having read in the second num- 
ber of your truly valuable paper, that no one had 
oontributed for the department which you are so 
kind as to appropriate to the use of the ladies, I 
feel inclined to put in my mite, small as it is, in 
the hope thnt it will encourage others of my sen, 
for I think it is a pity that they should neglect so 
good an opportunity for exercising their talents, 
and "showing their quality." 

My object in writing is, to inform your readers 
that I have derived much assistance in the per- 
formance of my duties as a farmer's daughter, 
from reading agricultural papers. My father has 
taken the Genesee Farmer for several years, and 
I have found much instruction in Its columns that 
has been of advantage to mo ; one instance of 
this kind I will relate : 

I have for several years had the entire care of 
the milk department in my father's family. I 
therefore read, with great Interest, whatever re- 
lated to making butter and cheese, and I found 
much that was different from what I had been in 
the habit of practising. One case of this kind 
was. directions for making butter in winter, ac- 
cording to what is called the Russian method, by 
which it was said butter could be made in winter 
as sweet, and with as little churning, as in sum- 
mer. So I set about trying the experiment, and 
the result exceeded my expectations. My new 
practice is as follows ; 

Before I go out to milk. 1 put a kettle, say one- 
ihird full of water, and large enough to let the 
milk pail into it, on to the stove, where it will 
get boiUng hot by the time I have come in with 
the milk, I then strain the milk into another 
vessel, and wash the pail, (which should always 
be of tin] then pour the milk back into the pn'ii, 
and set It into the kettle of boiling water till the 
milk becomes scalding hot, taking care not to let 
it boil, then pour it into crocks or pans, and set 
it away in the cellar for the cream to rise in the 
usual way. (As little time should be occupied in 
tills heating process as possible, hence the advan- 
tage of having the water ready hot when the milk 
is brought in.) 

Cream procured in this way will seldom require 
more than twenty minutes churning, while by 
I the common practice the poor dairy maid may of- 
ten churn for hour?, and then, perhaps, have to 
throw it away, as I did myself on two occasions, 
before I happened to gain this valuable piece of 
information. 

So much, Mr. Editor,for one instance of the ad- 
vantage that young ladies may derive from read- 
ing an agricultural paper. If this, my first at- 
tempt at writing for a paper, should be of any 
service to jou or your readers, I shall feel well 
recompensed for my trouble. 

Respectfully, kc, 

EMILY. 

P. S. — (A lady always add < a poetcript!) I for- 
got tosay, that if you get a " Buckeya wife," and 



she makes butter for you according to this method 
in winter, you will find it but little inferior to 
that made 



Thank you, Emily; your "first attempt" is 
very fair — hope you will try again before long. 
If we find the person alluded to in your F. S., and 
she does not understand your mode of making 
winter butter, we shall send her to you for in- 
struction, if you will take such an apprentice 1 
By the way, we perceive you have essentially va- 
ried the process from what is called the Russian 
method, and we propose that your practice be 
hereafter called the Suckeye Method. — [En. 



Our nest is from a fanner's wife, and some may 
think her eommtinication partakes a little too 
much of the Amiuonian, hut we go for variety: 
I-ener from a Fanner's Wife. 

Orangeville, Jan. 24, 1845. 
Mr. EDtTOK — I am nnich pleased to see that 
you intend to devote a part of your paper to tht 
use of the Ladies. Now, sir, if by toe term La- 
dy, you mean one of those worthless parlor orna- 



a 1 shall 



jr ganlon tpt^,* 






place in your "Ladies' Deportment." I am a 
farmer's wife, and as such will occasionally give 
you a few hints as to the duties and pleasures of 
afarmer'swife,if you think them worthy a place 
in your paper, although I know there are many 
who are more competent to do it than myself; 
but if all wait for othere, nothing will be done. — 
If, by writing two or three communications for 
your paper, lean induce others more competent 
than myself to fill the ladies' department, my ob- 
ject will be attained. 

Your aim is, to improve the agriculture of the 
country, and no one can doubt but that it needs 
improving. I think it is also very necessary that 
the homesieail of the farmer should be improved ; 
I mean the management of the affnirs in and 
about his house. This, in a great measure, be- 
longs to the wife. I wish to lay no unjust blame 
to my own se-t, but I think, upon close examina- 
tion, where you find a careleiw, slovenly, indolent 
farmer, you will generally find he has a careless, 
Klovenly, indolent wife, for I have almost always 
observed, when I went into a farmer's house, 
and saw uncarpeted, dirty floors — smoky, un- 
whitewashed walls — the fire-place half ful! of ash- 
es — pots and kettles scattered about unwashed, 
and the wife kicking, cuffiingandseoldingapack 
of young ones, that if I looked out on the farm, I 
generalfy saw the fences down, or so overgrown 
with briers and bushes that t could not see them, 
and perhaps would see the farmer hallooing and 
whooping to a pack of dogs, driving his cattle 
of his fields of wheat or corn. In such caiit 
think improvement very necessary, both indoors 
and out^and improvement, like charity, ought to 
begin at home — that is, in the house. Let indus- 
try, economy, and neatnews be practiced here, 
and its influence will be seen all over the farm. 

I wish you all the success you anticipate. (I 
am sorry to tell you I have no daughters.) 
Yours, iic, 

ELIZABETH. 

•Til* kind or <>»rd*ii iptit" hare ■Itiiitid u>. ia dauhdna luch 
■■oar friand Tlurlnrn xll^ Intbc rltr orNgw Von.tai 11m la- 
ilin la worli Iheir flower fuitni wllh. Thej- vt trtj niealjr 






Use of FLshes in Wells and Cisterns. 

[h a Letter from Loraia coutUy.) 
Those who are troubled with angleworm 
their wells, as some are in sandy or gravelly 
triets in this State, may be profited by a sugges- 
tion which will perhaps save them the trouble of 
pumping out the water, a task which Judge Ely 
and some others in this region are obliged to have 
performed once in a while. 
Catch a small fish, [a brook trout is preferable] 



and put it into the well. He will devour all the 
angle worms, and fatten on them, (without at dl 
injuring the sweetness or purity of the water,] 
and if any are afraid he will die, they can, afier a 
while, bait a hook and take him out for the frying 
pan, and supply his place with another. 

Again — I have had a cistern of perfectly clear 
rain water all sumnier, free from all wigglere or 
embryo musquitoes, by merely dropping in a few 
little rain brook fishes 1 to 3 inches long. The lit- 
tle fellows seem to have prospered finely, and are 
quite sprightly this winter. If they live through, 
I presume they will perform the same useful ser- 
vice lor me a^ain next summer; if not, the chil- 
dren can easily scoop up enough more in almost 
any of the little streams in the pastures or else- 
where. So much for my experience — if these 
hints prove serviceable to others, it will give ma 
pleasure. 

Very respectfully, 

LEVI BURNELL. 

Remarks. — We think the above suggestion /nf 
ro/e, and somewhat new, especially as relates to 
cisterns. We have known trout kept for years 
in springs and shallow wells, with excellenf re- 
sults. Whether they would live and thrive in 
wells of considerable depth is not so certain, 
though it can easily be tried. It would be advi- 
sable to examine frequently for a few weeks afier 
putting them in, and haul them out with a pail if 
they eliould die. If the water cannot be Men 
clearly, take a looking-glass when the sun shinea, 
and hold it so as to reflect the light to the bottom. 
If the fishes die, they will of course float on the 
surface. — Ed. 



niorc Specimens of Fine Wool. 

Mr. Editor— I accept (and thank you for) the 
invitation in your first number, for the wool 
growere of the West to send you specimens of 
the woo! produced by their flocks. 1 am only a 
Braal! wool grower, but I desire to be among the 
number who can say, "my woo! is prime." 
V With a view to improving my flock, I purcha- 
sed 35 sheep of the flock of the late H, 0. Grove, 
of New York, at the sale at Medina, O., in Sep- 
tember last. Of the specimens enclosed. No. 1 i» 
from my favorite of that purchase. Nob. 3 and 3 
are from ewes purchased recently from Abraham 
Miller, Esq., of Licking co., 0., who has a large 
flock of fine wooled sheep. 

I may in the spring furnish oiher specimens for 
comparison; but I doubt whether any thing better 
than the enclosed can be obtained in our High- 
tandi. If any thing better comes to your office, 
please let us know the whereabouts of the flock 
that produced it. 

Very respectfully, 

ALLEN TRIMBLE. 

HilUboro', Higkland CO., Jan. 15, 1845, 

REMAata.— All three of the samples of wool 
above mentioned are very fine. No. I is partieu' 
Inrly beautiful, as might be e.xpecled from so cele- 
brated a flock of pure Saxons. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
nearly a? fine, but not quite so long, nor so free 
from yolk ; we are not informed whether they 
are called pure Saxon or a crocs with Merino; 
they do honor to the man and the State that pro- 
duced them. We heartily concur with tJie wish 
of friend Trimble, that if finer woo! than these 
specimens can be produced in Ohio, we should like 
to see them. We should also like to be informed 
of the amount of product from these sheen next 
.—Ed, "^ 



A Loiter from Colnmbinna Connty. 

JVeui Litbon,Jan. 20, 1845. 
M. B. Batehak, E»q., 

Dear Sir: At the instance of some of our farm- 
ers in this vicinity, and on their behalf. I take 
pleasure in expressing the gratification they feel 
at learning your intention to visit different por- 
tions of the State on matters connected with tho 
interest and prosperity of agriculture in the Buck- 
eye State. 

It will afford them much pleasure to see you in 
this part of the State sometime during the ensu- 
ing summer, and I will lake it upon myselfto as- 
sure you for them, that they will exhibit the same 
libera! spirit which I have no doubt will f-harac- 
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terize Mr, Neii. infurniahing ihe" carte blanche," 
at least so far as to assure you that the "latch 
BtrJDg" will be out; should they fail 1 will at hui^-t 
hold myself in the position of endor»er. 

I feel assured that you will find much in "Old 
Columbiana" to interest you. It is among ihc 
first couniies in the State in the production of 
wheat, and decidedly first in the quantity of wool 
pvwn, much of which is of fine quality. 

Allow me to suggest to you the propriety of 
your making the forniation of Agricultural So- 
cittiu a part of your business in visiting the dif- 
ferent portions of the State, for the belter Kc.oiu- 
plishment of which, pardon the further sus^kos- 
tion, that you notice, in your paper, the timi' vou 
will be in the county towns of the several r.oii n- 
ties throuRh which you may pass, that meeiiri'if^ 
may be called for the purpose of organizing Soci- 
eties where such do not previously exist. 

The existence of such Bocieties will lend vrry 
much to increase the circulation of your piipcr, 
and it in turn will have quite as strong a teiid:'u- 
cy to promote the growth, interest and usefulnust^ 
of the Societies. 

My own opinion is, that these societies would 
be more permanent without the use of money 
premiums, and awarding, in their steed, ccrliti- 
catee, or, where the society was able, books on 
agriculture and horticulture. Those whoen^^npe 
in societies thus organized, will do so for the ben- 
efit it will confer upon agriculture. This i^ not 
always the cose where cash premiums are paid, 
and hence the frequent failure of nocieiies estiib- 
lished on that principle. When the premium \f 
the principal object in becoming a member, such 
membere are Hot likely to be very liberal or punc- 
tual in their contributions, and consequently ilif 
great object of their membership soon ceaees to 

I have trannmitted through our postmaster a 
number of aubscribers' names, and shall lake plea- 
sure in procuring and transmitting more. • • ♦ 

Although not engaged myself directly in every 
agricultural pursuit, 1 feel an interest in any 
thing that tends to its improvement. This niuft 
be my apology for obtruding my opinions upon 
you without any other acquaintance than that 
which yoM have given yourself to the friends of 
this cause in Ohio. 

Very respectfully, 

LEONARD HANNA. 

Remarks. — The foregoing is a specimen of ilip 
numerous friendly, and to ub very gratifying let- 
ters, which we receive almost every day. They 
afford UHgood evidence that our plans and labors 
meet with the hearty approbation of the friends of 
agriculture throughout Ihis noble State, and give 
additional satisfaction to the more lubttamial prunf 
we have received, that our enterprise will be wall 
sustained. 

We must remind our friends, howev' 
the field is very extended, and the lime we ^b;vll 
be able to devote to viFitations among the lunri- 
ers must necessarily be limited, so that we frai it 
will not be possible for mm to render much servici- 
in the matter of forming agricultural Societies: 
besides, with the instrnctions that will be g:iven 
in this paper, we think the farmers will soon be- 
come well qualified to perform these duties ihctEi- 
seiTee, though we shall be happy to aid tlii;iii 
when it is in our power to do ho. On the sutji-ct 
of preroiuma we shall have something to say ni 
another time. 

If the farmers of Columbiana continue 10 send 
us such evidences of their intelligence and good 
will oa they have begun to do, we shall certainly 
endeavor to take a ramble among Ihrni next sum- 
mer, and have no doubt it will afford mutual Iron- 
efit and pleasure. Mr. Neii. has been v,-r\ 
sick during most of the past month, pert of ilir 
time dangerously so. He is now eaid to be ri^cov- 
ering, and we hopr; will soon be well, so thut we 
shall have a favorable answer to the question nl- 
luded to in the foregoing letter.— En. 



SiiJi Makcfactube is Indiasa.— Thev are 
manufacturinE beautiful silk shawls, worth $20 
and $25, besides silk vestings and handkerchiefs, 
at Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. 



0:3-The folktwing is by one of the oldest and 
most respectable residents of this vicinity, and 
well deserves the consideration of Ohio legislators 
and others. We should have beea pleased to 
have seen the real name of the writer appended 
had he been willing — Ed, 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Improvement Neossary — Importance of a State 
Society — I^islaUvc Actios without Petitions. 

Mb. Bateham: 

Allow me to expiess my gratification upon the 
establishment of a paper here, such as you pro- 

Ce to publish, Ihe public mind has been so 
g surfeited with the railings of parly itrife, 
now called polUici, that the mere prospect of 
something else is rt/reihing. Such a paper as the 
Cultivator, devoted to the interests of^the farm<!r, 
has been a long time wanted in this State, to dis- 
seminate the recent discoveries and improve- 
ments in that science which lies at the foundation 
of ah our prosperity. I hope It will be well sus- 
tained. Its success will depend on its usefulness, 
and its usefulness in a great degree upon its suc- 
cess. If the community generally give ii their 
support, the publisher is not only thereby fur- 
nished with means, but a alimulua to exert every 
energy to make it useful. Without such support 
it cannot but languish. 

Improvement m the agriculture of this State 
has not at all kept pace with that of other States, 
and every where it has fallen very far behind the 
improvements in mechanic arts. The people of 
Ohio have relied too much upon the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, to suppose any deviation 
from the early mode of cultivation necessary. 
They seem not to be aware that their soil, like 
their animals, can be exhausted by constant use 
without refreshment, and restoration. They labor 
on from year to year upon the same formula their 
fathers practiced, and if a crop at any time par- 
tially fails, charge it to account of the season or 
some other acciJenia! occurrence. It is full time 
they should have more enlightened views. And 
if they will but read and reflect, espeeiaily with 
some good exanlples before them, we may antici- 
pate a time, not lar distant, when the whole world 
will be astonished at the exhauEtleES energy and 
productiveness of Ohio. 

The next thing to be accomplished should be 
the establishment of a State Agricultural Society. 
No one act of the Legislature could be passed that 
would secure more pecuniary benefit to the State. 
The people have seen the advantages which have 
resulted to New York, and other States, by the 
operation of such Society, and would hall with 
I joy the passage of an act tor that purpose in this 
I State, with liberal provision for carrying it into 
i effect. 

The public mind is now in some degree awa- 
kened to the subject of agriculture, and needs 
now only to be guided, in its pursuit of knowl- 
edge, by those who are already sufficiently in- 
formed. Let, then, the Legislature, the congre- 
gated representatives of the people, take the ne- 
cessary measures to promote and encourage a 
disposition of such laudable and useful tendency. 

but it has been intijnated that the Legislature 
have not been petitioned, and therefore are not 
disposed to act in the matter. We regard — yea, 
every man of common intelligence regards this 
announcement with astonishment. Wehope we 
are not wrong in our doubts of the statement, 
however desirable and prop<!r such petitions might 
be considered. Does tliat body await an applica- 
tion from the people to prompt them to every 
measure of public policyl Do they wait to be 
instructed by their constituents in the perform- 
ance of each individual act of their dutvl Surely 
not. We could not but regard such an excune 
as an evasion of responsibility. Do the members 
of the Legislature not know that every farmer in 
the State, who deserves to be called such, would 
gladly sign such a petition if presented to himi 
Why then put a few individuals, for it must be 
done by a few, to the expense and trouble of cir- 
culating such papers all over the Stat el 

Every man is to share in whatever benefit Mto 
be gainad by the establishment of Buch Society. 






No one is to be entitled to any excluf 
tage, and therefore as all mankind are more or 
less selfish, no one feels sufficient inducement to 
incur any considerable expense, to accomplish 
the ol^eci. It therefore emphatically belongs to 
the Legislature to do, witbcut prompting, that 
which is so evidently axpedient to nave done, 
especially as it is that which can be done by no 
other power. 

On this subject much can and ought to be said. 
But it should be done by some more able and per- 
suasive pen than mine. I trust some such will 
take up the cause. I wish, however, further to 
say in behalf of the people, that if ftetilions are 
indispensable to procure action by the L^isla- 
ture, fifty thousand can be had and submitted to 
the next session, which will then have the honor 
of doing what properly belongs to this. The dis- 
advantage will be the postponement of the bene- 
fits, sucn Society is competent to afford, another 
year. MONTGOMEaY. 



Onn Friend Petehs: — 
ing article to the special 
Reserve readers. No m( 



■Wo commend the follow- 

f our Western 

: knowledge 

'■ 'jject, 

fthe 

govision trade with England, than Mr. Peters. 
e visited that country and Ireland in 1848, ex- 
pressly to obtain correct knowledge on these sub- 
jects. He is now, in connection with his brother, 
engaged in supplying the city of Buffalo with 
milk, brought in by radroad, (SO miles,] from their 
farm, in Darien. Me informs us, that since last 
May, they have sold at the counter more than 
100,000 quarts of milk. 

ill be seen, by an advertisement on our last 



p»e' 



, that they have connected the pi 
: with their milk depotj and we adv 



ipecialiy, 

him such nice articles in this line as they wish to 
dispose of at good prices; they may depend on 
having justice done them. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Butler Dlalcliis and Packing. 

Mr Dear Sib ; — You are aware that our "pecu- 
liar" business keeps me most of the time at our 
establishment in town; I shall therefore give you 
from time to time a review of our markets, and 
snch suggestions as I may deem useful to the far- 
and dealers in that portion ot Ohio depend- 
cily for a market. Our milk buei- 
stom fo( other things, until 
to a large provision trade, 
keep a good run of the mar- 
defects often easily obviated, 
iportance both to consumer 



ing upon 

nesE has brought i 
we have grown i: 
which enables me I 
ket, and to pointoii 
and therefore of i 
and producer. 



of which are 

I have had 
Ohio butler, i 



with Butter, large quantities 
illy sent from your state, 
on to examine a good deal of 
that State, and at various points 
out ol It. 1 am sorry to say that I have found it 
uniform in only one particular, and that was bad. 
The packages are almost as variable as the dairies 
are numerous, and frequently hardly two alike 
from the same farm. This is Ihe first defect that 
must be remedied. In order that it may be done 
effectually, I give you the dimensions of packing 
preferred in the Eastern markets and by siiippers: 
Length of Slave when finished, - - 31 inchef. 
Diameterof head from outside, - - - - 13 do. 
" " " inside, - - - - It Ho. 

Hoops 3 on each end and 2 each side of the bilge. 

Tne timber should be of white oak, and itmtitr 
be thoroughly seasoned; hoops should be round, 
end of hickory. The dimensions of the keg • 
are as it stands upon the door finished. It will 
hold from 90 to 9s pounds of butter. So much 
for the packages. 

Now for the contents. There is no difficnlty 
in making aa good butter in Ohio as can be made 
in the Union, and nothing to prevent its keeping 
any desirable length of lime perfectly sweet. — 
The only requisite is care. It requires no parti- 
cular skill to skim milk at the right time, to churn, 
to work, salt, and pack it. Any sensible woman 
can do it all and do it well, but still the; must 
take pains, they must be careful. Careful to 
skim the milk before the cream gets bitter; in 
warm weather to cool the milk as aoos aa it is 
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ntrained, and before it is iet in pans. No vcty 
hard laak, bui a very important one, aa I have 
learned from my own experience. Then they 
raiiHt be careful to churn before the cream ntands 
too long, for if the cream contracts any bad I 
it will continue in the butter. Be careful to work 
out all the buttermilk, and work the salt well 
Use none but the purest dairy ealt, and u»e it 
freely, there Is more danger of making thir butter 
too (reah than too salt. If packed in the firkin 
at the dairy, ail it alwayn snould be, an inch 
two of clear strong brine should be put over each 
layer until it ia filled. If intendeu to be kept 
long before bringing to market, the firkin nhouid 
he put into a cool cellar, set upon end, a Hmatl 
liole bored through the head, a few handsful of 
coarse salt, not common Snlina, but the solar eva- 
porated, put upon the head, and the head Ailed 
with strong, pure brine. When nent to market, 
the hole should be plugeed up with the brine in, 
and the Halt taken off clean. By following these 
dircctiotiH, May butter will be eweel and good 
when May comes again. But observe that (he 
firkin muat be thoroughly seasoned, and soaked 
in brine before the butter is put in, and thai 
more butter is spoiled in the cream than any oth- 
er Wftv. In warm weather cream will become 
tainted before a person is aware. Thus much for 
dairy butler. 

Slore Butter may be very much improved ifthe 
merchant will take more care. He should have 
at least three tubs of strong pure brine, ii 
which he should put his butter aw he takes it 
washed over carefully, re-salted and packed 
firkins as directed for" the dairy, and managed in 
all respects in the same manner. By all means 
sort your butter as it comes in, lor you will be en- 
abled to have it uniform in the firkin, a very de- 
nirable object in market. If any one shouldsend 
butter, I hope they will conform to the foregoing 
Buggeslione, and if it does not come into market 
in good condition, it will be the first time I have 
known them fail. I had intended to go into hams, 
shoulders, and lard, but my paper is short or 1 
bave made rather along article already. 

T. C. PETERS. 

BulTalo, Jan. Uth, 1845. 



The English Provision Trade— A ComcHoD. 

Mr Dear Sib; 

in your 3d No., at page \h, you have an article 
headed "The English Provision Trade." 

The preliminary remarks made by yourself are 
true, and you cannot too strongly enforce upon 
the people of the West, the great importance of 
putting up their Beef and Pork in sucn a manner 

05 to injure a ready sale in a foreign market. 
The article in question commencing with the 

quotation at the word "Fork,'' near the bottom of 
tlia lA column, and ending with the word "i 
NEK," in the l8t column ot the 16th page, is part 
of a communication \ addro-=iBed to the Albany 
Cultivator, and published in that paper in August, 

It wan the result of my personal observation, 
and investigation, abroad as you know, and is 
the firKi and only full and practical account that 
has ever been published in this country. 

As long as it wa.i confined to Messrs. Hitchcock 

6 Livingston's private circular I could not com- 
plain, nor do I complain now. But as 1 am in 
the Provision business, and as you have very 
kindly introduced me to all your readers, I think 
it is no more than right I should have credit for 
what belongs to me in your columns. I claim it 
•specially, a-i 1 intend to discourse yet more upon 
the various suhjecw connected with ProvisionH. 

Sincerely yours, 

T. C. PETERS. 
BuFF-tio, Jan. 24th, 1845. 



RatslBK Fmll from Ihe Seed- 
Mr. EniTOR — Will you please state in your next 
number, whether grapes raised from the seed will 
be of the same kind as that which produced the 
need; also whether peaches will be the same raised 
from the stone. J. W. S. 

Answers. — If the grapes are a wild species, or 
lily variety that has not been produced by art, or 
impTovod by cultivation, ajid the seed ia produced 



where no other variety grows near, it wil . 
most cases, produce the some kind of the pa- 
rent; but unaer other circumstances, there is no 
certainty what the product will be. In niOPt ca- 
n's it is found, where seed of an improved kind oT 
grapes or Other fruit is planted, the product sliowa 
a greater or leRs tendency to return to the original 
type of the parent plant. There are freijueut " 
ceptionn to this rule, however. 

Feachti are governed by the same general la 
but, inasmuch as this fruit is more the product of 
art and cultivation, there is much less probability 
of obtaining varieties from the seed, the ^eme in 
kind or quality an the parent. On an average, 
not one tree in a thousand raised from seed, espe- 
cially if from liner sorts, will be the same, or near- 
ly equal in quality to the parents. It is useless, 
therefore, to rely upon this method for obtaining 
good fruit of any kind; all the trees should be 
budded or grafted, without waiting till they pro- 
duce fruit, unless the object is to obtain new va- 
rieties for the sake of experiment, in which case 
it in generally expected that not more than one 
out of a hundred will be worth preserving. — Ed. 



Choice Extracts from J. S. Skinner's Address, 

Uelivered before the JVea-Caitle eo. [Del.) ^g. Soc. 

iMweU, ."Snu. — " I should not fulfil my duly 
were 1 not here to relate something of what I ob- 
served last week in old Massachusetts, where, 
short as my sojourn wa.', so much occurred to fill 
mc with admiration and personal gratitudi 
wos in that venerable State when Lowell was 
little more than a farm. The oldestofthei 
ufactories was chartered in ltl33, and on t 
of January last there had been consumed, within 
the past year of cotton, 2a,8B0,000 pounds. The 
monthly wages distributed in cash were 01150,- 
000 ; one establishment alone, the Middlesex 
mills, manufactures the Heeces ot 13t)0 sheep dai 
ly ; and through the year American wool of thi 
finest quality of the A'alue of #dOO,O00. The 
same establishment consumes annually 15,000 
gallons of American lard oil, besides 7000 gallons 
of sperm oil brought by American vessels — four 
millions of teazles of American growth — eight 
hundred tons of Pennsylvania coal, besides other 
articles of American production, and of the value 
of more than half a million — giving steady i 
ployment to B50 hands, who are paid monlhl_\ 
cash. The machinery is all American in ma 
faciure and principle. The capital embarked 
this one establishment ie $750,000, and what c 
stitulee the BaUuary distinction between Ameri- 
can and English establishments of this character; 
the practical operatives who daily work in th( 
Middlese.i mills own 960,000 of the stock. Low- 
ell, which, as I before said, was scaroely more 
than a farm when I was last in Massachuscttn, 
now lioasts a population of 25 OOO people, and to 
crown the whole, they levy on themselves, and 
pay without grumbling, a school ta.\ amounting 
to 34,000 a year. Note in all this, my friends, 
the mighty energies of on industrious, economi- 
cal, educated people 1 

OAio wool. — '* [ was pleased to learn, from one 
of the accomplished and liberal proprietors of thi 
works to which 1 have particularly referred, tha 
the descendants of the nne-wooled Saxony sheep 
irnnsplanted to Ohio, were supplying his mills 
with wool of longer staple, and equally fine as 
that of the original stock. His hberalily has ena- 
bled me to submit specimens both of the raw ma- 
er'al and the manufacture to your iitspection. 

Too much land. — ■- To return to the causes of 
'our slow progress in population, and the obeta- 
:les presented by it to a more general diflufion of 
the knowledge necessary to a high cultivation of 
the art of husbandry, to say nothing of one great 
back which cannot now be rea.'Mnably ap- 
plied to Delaware or New Jersey, there are yet 
other causes of blight which seem to have stinted 
the growth of the old States on the Atlantic slope 
south of New England sufficiently obvious and 
remediable to warrant me in referring to them. 
Among the most prominent is the inherited habit 

Crejudice of mistaking and going for /fuaiilily 
er than queUty of land, which pervades the 
region referred to, and which is said by some to 
be the monomaniaof the Saxon race. How many 



are there who own from 300 to 600, and even 
more acres of land, of which one-third or at leaat 
one-sixth part lies totally unproductive in useleoB 
brufh wood, in uncleared swamps, or in land 
rendered worse than profitlcnn for want of proper 
draining? the owner not seeming to remember 
that for every such acre not yielding something in 
grass, in pasturage, in tillage, or in growing tim- 
ber, he should charge himself, as with so much 
lost or thrown into the firs or the sea. Of how 
much more are men robbed by their own indo- 
lence and short-sightedness than by "thieves wbo 
break in and steal." There is no mistake more 
common ttian that of supposing that ttie moTo 
land a man has the greater must be his profitn — 
forgetting that the profits arise not from the land 
itself, any more than from an idle mill or an emp- 
ty ship, but from the skill and manner of using it. 

Uie of Lime. — >' Numerous instances must be 
familiar to all who hear me, of the wonderful ef- 
fects of lime and other manures in enhancing the 
value of Delaware lands, especially since the ea- 
tabhshment of this Society and the excitement 
and rivolry produced by it — roisiug it in many 
cases froml|5 and 10 up to $50 and even 910O 
an acre. 1 will detain you to mention but one 
iUHtance of the eflicacy of lime, and of the neces- 
sity of some chemical knowledge of the nature of 
manures, soils and crop, related to me on un- 
doubted authority since I left home to meet this 
engagement : 

"Mr. f>)llins, residing on Rcuppernong Lake, 
in North Carolina, a gentleman of^ large fortune, 
and, to his honor be it mentioned, as it does not 
alway follow, of liberal temper, had a large field 
of rich black alluvial soil which yielded heavy 
crops of Indian corn, but, ns of^en happens, was 
ill suited to wheal, producing not over 13 bushels 
to the acre. He purchased and applied to thin 
land 350 bushels of lime to Ihe acre, and then 
reaped 47 bushels of wheat 1 For this lime, the 
refuse of kilns on the Hudson river, brought into 
Ocracoek as return freight by lumber vessels tra- 
ding to New York, he gave 10 cents a bushel. — 
This made, you will perceive, an outlay of $25 
' capital to the acre at a single dash ; but mark Ihe 
result \ Deducting 1 3 bushels, the most that land 
of the same quality alongside of it produced, and 
there remained 34 bushebi of wheat against $35 ; 
the land being left permanently impregnated with 
an elemental and alimenlal ingredient and food 
for that noble grain, of which, with all its capaci- 
ty for producing other crops, it was until then 
nearly destitute. Mostofyou are doubtless fami- 
liar with instances of the efficacy of capital ap- 
plied in like n 



Bees and Bee-Mivcs. 

The following Ih an extract from a letter recei- 
ved lont year from a Postmaster in Trunibuh coun- 
ty, 0.: 

" The worms have destroyed most of the bees 
in this region. I have seen no directions in the 
agricultural papers for preventing this evil. The 
way I have succeeded in preserving apart of my 
bees, is by frequently inspecting the hives, and 
killing all the worms discovered, and removing 
their webs; but the bees are very apt to take of- 
fence at these acts of kindness, and resent the 
supposed insult in a manner not at all agreeable. 

" La::'! fall, in visiting a friend in an adjoining 
town, I ohsEfved one of his hives standing on 
four stakes, one at each corner, driven into the 
ground, and the hive having no floor or bottom. 
The comb was built eight or ten inches lower 
. the sides of the hive, and seemed well filled. 
On inquiring why the hive was placed in that 
situation, he informed me that in the spring ha 
found so many worms in that hive, that he de- 
spaired of getting them out by hand, and he con- 
cluded to place the hive in that position for the 
sake of experiment. The result was, the worms 
soon fell to the ground and were unable to return; 
the bee.-i went to work and had done very well. 
Perhaps this hint may be serviceable to others." 

We have seen experiments like the foregoing 
tried elsewhere with more or less success. The 
bottom beard of Weeks', and several other patent 
hives, are constructed with reference to the same 
result, being hung on hookfi, or wires, so aa to be 
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lowered or closed at will, and made with a slope 
BO that the worms will roll off on to the ground. 

We should be glad if such of our readers in the 
west as have been successful with their bees, 
would inform us how they manage to avoid the 
moth or worm, what kind of hives they use, and 
how they keep them in winter. 

We have seen several very ingeniously con- 1 
strncted hives, invented in this State, and, as far 
as we could judge, likely to answer the purpose 
well; but we could not learn that they had been 
fully tried, and it is quite probable that the bees 
would discover objections to them which we 
could not; at any rate we know, from expe- 
rience, that it is necessary to consult their tastes 
in reference to the construction of their habita- 
tions, before one can be certain that they will 
consent to abide and store their honey therein. 

Prollts of Bees. 

As an instance of what can be done with a few 
BWarms of bees in good seasons, and with good 
management, we give the following extract from 
a statement furnished us when travelling in this 
State two years ago, by Mr. D. B, Kinney, of 
Oberlin. We should be glad if Mr. K. woul^ in- 
form us what has been his success since that 
time, and whether he has found difficulty with 
the moth, or in keeping his bees during winter: 

"Mr. Kinney commenced in the spring of 1841 
with five swarms of bees, four of them in Weeks' 
patent, and one in an old box-hive. The debtor 
and credit account stands as follows : 

First year, Dr. 

To Weeks for use of patent, $5 00 

Cost of eleven new hives, 16 60 

Sheet iron slides, 40 

Time and labor, 6 00 

$27 90 



By eleven swarms in hives, worth $7 
each, (sold some at $8,) 
Amount of honey sold. 
Honey consumed in family, 



Cr. 



$77 00 

32 00 

5 00 

$114 00 
27 90 



Profit the first year, $86 10 

The greatest amount of honey obtained from 
one hive was eolbs. Do. from young swarm, 
35lb0. 

In the spring of 1842 commenced with eleven 
swarms ; had eight new swarms, worth, 

total $30 00 

Amount of honey obtained SlSlbe., 
worth 11 cents per lb., 56 65 

Profit 2d year, (averaging $7 87 per 

hive,) $86 65 

Greatest amount of honey obtained from one 
hive waB 82 l-2lb6. Do. from young swarm, 
39lb6. 

The prices above stated for swarms and honey, 
are those at which they found ready sale at the 
time. Mr. Kinney informed us that his bees had 
suffered very little from moths or other causal- 
ties since the use of Weeks' hives. The honey 
obtained has been of the finest quality, as well as 
extraordinary quantity. If any of his swarms 
appear weakly, Mr. K. puts two together in one 
hive. The past season (1842) was not consider- 
ed a favorable one for bees.'' 



The Guano Island. 

Every body has read accounts of the wonderful 
new kind of manure called guano. It is the ex- 
crement of sea birds, and is obtained mainly from 
an island near the coast of Africa. One thousand 
ships are said to be employed in the trade, and 
the whole island is in a fair way to be carried off 
in a few months. The following graphic descrip- 
tion of this island is from the recent letter of a 
sailor. There have been some severe quarrels 
among the crews, as alluded to below: 

«* Here I am, on the father of all dunghills ; an 



enormous mass of bird's manure, called guano, 
lying 30 feet deep on the Island of Ichaboe, (pro- 
nounced Ichabo.) Conceive a barren, desolate, 
sandy coast — but to sandy, «o desolate, mo barren! 
without a soul, or a bush, or a stream near ; 
where it never rains, where the dew wets you 
through, where it is so cold one gets the horrors; 
where the air is so obscure that one cannot see 
the land till one is a mile or two off. An enor- 
mous surf beating over the shore, rocks, reefs and 
shoals in all directions. Conceive a barren rock 
of an island off this coast, to be covered to the 
depth of about 30 feet with a beastly, smelling- 
bottle sort of mess, looking like bad snuff mixed 
with rotten kittens. Conceive 132 ships lying 
packed between this island and the aforesaid sand 
and surf; fancy 132 masters of merchantmen, 
with 132 crews, and 132setsof laborers, all fight- 
ing; conceive a gale of wind on the top of these, 
and you will then have only half an idea of the 
rum place I have at last got into." 

Trutli fitly spoken. 

The editor of the Springfield Republic, after 
complimenting the first two numbers of the Ohio 
Cultivator, holds the following language .* 

*' A farmer had almost as well dispense with 
the use of a plow, as to be without an agricultu- 
ral journal; and yet how many grope along in 
the dark all their lives without such aid. What 
sensible man would trust his life to the care of a 
physician who had never read! Yet it is just as 
necessary for a cultivator of the soil to read, and 
profit by the experience of others, past and pres- 
ent, in order to prosecute his business successful- 
ly and pleasantly, as it is for a physician or other 
professional man. 

We know that some individuals are prejudiced 
against agricultural papers; such persons imagine 
that they cannot learn any thing of importance 
about their occupation from books and papers.^- 
Tliey appear to be altogether unaware of the fact 
that they are indebted for most of the great mod- 
ern improvements in agriculture to the gentlemen 
of the Agricultural Press. We want no stronger 
proof of a man'*i ignorance , than to hear him May 
that Oil agricultural journal could be of no use to 
him. The man who could so speak must, indeed, 
be much in need of light. 

Should any of our country friends desire to see 
the Cultivator, our numbers are at their service. 
We hope that 9> number of good packets will be 
distributed in Clark county, and we would advise 
all to start with No. 1, Vol. 1, and continue so 
long as the paper may be worthy of patronage. 
The price of the Cultivator, as we stated in a 
former notice, is but one dollar per annum, a sum 
suflSciently small to enable almost every farmer in 
the state to subscribe and pay for it without feel- 
ing any inconvenience." 
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We are indebted to our friend P. L. Simmonds, 
Esq., Newspaper, Advertising, and Commission 
Agency, 18 Corn Hill, London, for English papers 
to Jan. 3d, received per the Cambria; and we take 
this occasion to commend Mr. S. to any of our 
readers who may desire business transacted in 
London. 

American Provision Trade. (Circular dated 
Jan. 4.) The prospects for the coming season are 
good, the manufacturing and shipping interests 
are prosperous, and, as far as can be foreseen, all 
promises favorably for the new year's trade. Let 
It, however be impressed on the shippers that 
their customers here are critical; that only the 
finer sorts of each article will give satisfaction; 
and that all mixing of goods, or irregularity of 
packing, is to be studiously avoided as certain to 
result in a bad name, with, most probably, a loss 

of money. 

In Beef the improvement has been marked, 
and the best brands of the American article are 
now preferred to Irish. 

For American pork there has been a much 
less satisfactory trade than for beef. The qual- 
ity, with an exception noted hereafter, has 
shown almost no improvement on the first im- 
ports; hence the sale has neither been satisfactory 



nor extensive. That a great improvement is 
quite practicable is fully estabHshed by the fact, 
that 150 barrels new, just landed ex Hottinguer, 
have turned out equal, if not superior, to the finest 
Irish. 100 barrels of these were on account of a 
dealer, hence they did not come on the market. 
The other 50 barrels, however, were sold at 6 Is. 
fsay $14,50) per barrel, in bond, off the quay.— - 
Comment is unnecessary. 

~THE MIABKETS. 

CINCINNATI— (For the week ending Jan'y 
29.) — Flour, dull. Sales have been made at 3,47 
to 3,56. Wheat, but little received; price steady 
75 cts. per bu. of 60 lbs. Corn 31 a 34 cts. Oats 
23 a 25. Barley, 80. Rye 45 a 50. 

Pork, sales small though numerous, clear at 10 
a 10,25 per lb.; mess 9 a 9,25; prime 7 a 1 ^'iS.^" 
Lard, Nos. 1 and 2, in kegs and bbls. at 5d a5| lb. 

Clover seed, receipts and demands good; price 
steady at 3,87i to 4,00 per bu. 

I^atest Dates and Prices. 

Boston, Jan. 25. Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork, 9,50 

N. York, " 26 " 4,75 " 9,87* 

Baltimore** 27 ** 4,12i *• 11,00 

N.Orleans, 18 ** 4,50 *« 9,60 

COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[market DATS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS.] 



Corrected for the Ohio Cultvoaior^ Feb. 1. 



Grain. 



Wheat, full wt., \n. 03^ d 




lu qualities. 57 d 


60 


Indian corn, 


se a 


31 


Oats, 


SOa 


23 


Provisions. 








Flour, retail, bbl. 


3,75 


a 




100 Ills. 


1.75 


a 




*• Buckwheat, 1^ 


« 


1,50 


Indian meal, bu. 


31 


a 


3:4 


Houimlny, quart. 






3 


Beer,hind quarter 








lOD it«. 


2.25 


a 


3,50 


" fore quarter 


1,75 


a 


2,00 


Pork, large hogs. 


3,25 


a 




*' small. 


2,75 


a 


3,00 


Hams, count ry.Ih. 


H 


« 


6 


•• city cured 


> 6 


a 


7 


Lard, Ik, ret. 


6i 


a 




** in kegs or bbls. 5 


a 


5i 


Venbon, 


5 


a 


6 


Rabliitiueach, 


10 


« 


m 


Squirrels, •* 


3 


a 


4 


Butter, best, rolls. 


J24 


a 


15 


*' common. 


8 


a 


10 


*» In kegs, 


7 


« 


8 


Cheese, 


5 


a 


Oi 


Eggs, dozen. 


8 


a 


10 



Honey, comb, lb., 8 a 
^ strained, 12^ « 



10 
14 



« 
a 
a 
a 



Poultry. 

Turkeys, each, 25 

Geese, '* ]2| 

Ducks, •* 8 

Chickens, ** 

Sundries. 

Apples, sound, graf- 
ted, bu. 50 
*'- common, 25 
** dried, 75 
Peaches, dried, 1,00 
Potatoes, 37i 
Tallow, tried, lb., 5i 
Hay. ton. 5.00 
Wuod. hard, cord, 1,25 
Salt, bbl., 142 

Seeds. 

Clover, bu. 3,25 

Timothy, l^OO 

Flax, 75 

Ashes, (only in barter.) 

Pot.lUOlbs., 2,75 « 

Pearl, 3,50 a 

Scorched salts, 2^ « 



37 

18 

10 

8 



62* 

37i 

87* 

1,25 

« 44 

a 

a 5J50 
« ],SG 
« 1,75 



a 3,50 
a 1,25 
« 81 



T. C. PETEKS AND BROTHER, 

WPIOLB^ALE and Retail Dealers in nil kinHs of 
FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS. 
Cneh paid for choice Hnma and Shoulders; niso. Butter, 
E^gs, Cheese, I^ard, Tallow and B^jcd Fruits, at their 
s'ore, Mansion House block, Exchange street. Buflfalo. 
Property consignrd lo them will be prumptly attended to. 
Buffalo, Jan. 1845 — 6m 

LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

THIS Els'abiishmcnt is situated about one and a half 
miles wfst of Cleveland, on the Detroit mad. and eon* 
tains, I r rale, TREES of nil the most choice kinds of 
Applts, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Sue. Slc \ and also a large 
stock cif Roses, Ev«>rgreens, Ornamental l*rees. Shrubs, 
&c, which are offered at nasonablo pries. Greenhouse 
Plants also supplied when wnntc>d. Orders, /kmI paid, coU' 
isining the money or satisfactory reference, wi 1 meet with 
prompt attention, and the I'rees carefully pocked and for- 
warded as directed. 

ELLIOTT & CO , Cleveland. 
Jan. 1845. 

PHILADELPHIA SMOKING ESTABLISH EN T. 

Skipper's Street betwven 9tk and lOth Streets. 

A CLEMENT informs his friends, and dealers in 
• Westf'rn provisionit ffencrallv, that his extensive 
smoke houses are in excellent oraer for business. Hie 
large y>rd and long ranges of sheds and store houses en- 
able him to receive large quantities of Bcon &c, direct 
from shipboard or railroad, whr>rcby all expenses of stor- 
age may be avoided. I'he operation ot cleanfing and 
smoking will bo performed in the best and most ezpe* 
ditious manner, and on the most reasonable ttrms. 
Refers lo— 

Messrs. Whits Warner, & Co , 1 

R. Starr, & Co., f pum.j^uu:- 

M'CuTcuEoii& Collins ( Phi.adelphia, 

John R. Neff. Esq. j 
Philadelphia, Tan. 20, 1843 -3t. 
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9:T Short Advertisements, suited to the agricuharal 
character of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six 
rents per line for the first insertion, and three cents for tb« 
laoood. 
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THE irOBK GOES BBATJBLY ON. 

From all parts of this noble State, we begin to 
hear the notes of a general waking up of 
public opinion, on the subject of agricultural im- 
provement; our law-makers too are at length 
beginning to catch the spirit, and manifest a 
disposition to encourage this most important in- 
terest of the whble people. But the most cheer- 
ing sign of all, in our humble opinion (!) is the 
favorable reception the Ohio Cultivator has 
every where met with, and the manner in which 
subscriptions come in. Thanks to the good friends 
who are laboring to promote our success, and 
that of the cause in this way. They have al- 
ready demonstrated that the enterprise will be 
sustained: now let them see that its influence is 
extended to every town and neighborhood; they 
will soon see results that will abundantly reward 
them for the time and trouble they may have de- 
voted to the work. 



ty, as I trust you will, the Ohio Farmer or Gar- 
dener in patronising you, is sustaining himself. 

It is like a cross-cut saw, it only does execution 
when the men at both ends work. 

Yours, &c., 

J^ewark, Feb., 1845. I. DILLE. 

RIB. WHITTIJESEir«S ADDBiSS, 

Delivered in the Hall of Repretentativei at Column 
buM, January 29, 1845. 

[correspondence.] 

7b Charles WhUtlesey, Esq, — 

Dear Sir: — The undersigned Committee were 
appointed at a meeting in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives, on the evening oi the 27 th inst., to so- 
licit of you, a copy of your able and excellent 
address, on the subject of an Agricultural survey 
of Ohio, and the importance of Agricultural im' 
provements generally. 

Your favorable answer will be thankfully re- 
ceived. 

SEABURY FORD,) 
S. MEDARY, > Committee. 

J. RIDGWAY, ) 
January 31, 1845. 

To JVettrs. Fordy Medary and Ridgwayy 
Committee^ Sfc. 
Gentlemen: — The manuscript copy of the ad- 
dress to which your note of yesterday refers, is 
placed at your disposal. 

If the striking facts which it contains, respect- 
ing the paramount importance of the agricultu- 
ral interests of Ohio, shall serve to awaken and 
concentrate public opinion, I shall feel amply 
compensated for the labor of collecting and pre- 
senting these facts. 

V ery respectfully and truly, yours, 

CHAS. WHITTLESEY. 



Inquiries— Grape Vine and Silk Culture — ^Hints 

for Correspondents. 

The following portion of a friendly letter ex- 
presses our sentiments exactly, and we hope the 
suggestions will be acted upon by our correspon- 
dents, not only with reference to the particular 
subjects alluded to, but every subject within the 
whole range of Agriculture, Horticulture and Ru- 
ral Affairs.— Ed. 

Mr. Bateham: — A detailed account of the Cul- 
ture, and success of the Grapevine in the vicin- 
ity of the Queen City, from the pen of some of 
your Cincinnati correspondents, would be pro- 
ductive of much good to the public at large, and 
fiarticularly interesting to your humble servant, 
f you will excite some one conversant with the 
matter, to the performance of this task, you will 
confer upon more than one, an especial favor. 
And furthermore, I would like to know more 

Sarticularly what is doing in the Silk business in 
ihio. Our enterprising iellow citizen. Gill, does 
not hide his light under a bushel. What he has 
done^what he is doing, the public know some- 
thing about. But we do not know from whom 
and from where he is supplied with the raw ma- 
terial. 

To make your paper useful, it must act both as 
a sun and as a focus. As a sun it must radiate 
light from the centre to the circumference; as a 
focus it must concentrate the scattering rays from 
every smaller light. To effect the first, is your 
duty. The latter, that of your correspondents. 
But it is yours, also, to hold the lens as well as 
strike the flint, and elicit the spark. Yours is a 
vast and noble enterprise; and if you do your du- 



[Owing to the crowded state of our columns, 
we are compelled to omit the introductory por- 
tion of the address, in which the author gives a 
particular account of the soil and the farming of 
Hamilton county, where he was engaged in 
making an agricultural survey, the past year, un- 
der the auspices of the County Agricultural So- 
ciety. — Ed.] 

THE ADDBESS. 

On the Agricultural Interests and condition of Ohio. 

(The first paragraph is the conclusion of remarks on the county 
of Hamilton.) 

I have stated that fifty years only have elaps- 
ed since the Miami region came under the axe 
and plough, and for much of that territory, it 
may be said, that it has not been cultivated over 
thirty years. I have given a particular statement 
of the kind of soil and subsoil which causes its 
fertility, and therefore it will be seen that nature 
has done as much for the Miami country as can 
be expected of her any where. 

By personal examination, I find many tracts, 
and indeed entire farms in this highly favored 
situation, that are so reduced as no longer to af- 
ford a reasonable profit, or even a living compen- 
sation for the labor and expense of cropping — to 
say nothing of the original cost or present value 
of the land; I mean that a man would not secure 
a good living, by working it, and paying the 
taxes, without a change in the system of culti- 
vation. 

This case is not a common one, but it is a com- 
mon thing to see a farm that does not produce 
more than two thirds of a crop. By this I mean, 
that the primitive capacity of the soil, uninjured 
by cultivation, as all soil should be, would with 
the same labor, seed and taxation, give a yield 
one third greater. It is not necessary to confine 
ourselves in our expectations, to this standard. 
Yet, in this country, most of our lands, are in their 



original state, good enough. We are not yet 
compelled, as the people of Flanders and Engiuid 
are, to create soil. We have it already furnished^ 
of a good quality, and are not driven, «0 those 

f)eople are, to devise methods of making b<urrem 
and productive. It will be time enough to con- 
sider that question when we are pushed by po- 
pulation from our present happy position, wher* 
deserts are not known, to the sandy wilds, at the 
sources of the Arkansas. 

The barreness with which we have to contendt 
is one of our own creating. ' 

COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND SURVEY. 

It was with a realizing sense of these facts be- 
fore them, and with the striking example of a 
most productive soil, occasionally broken down 
and made worthless within the life and remem- 
brance of those who had enjoyed its original pro- 
fuseness, that the farmers of Hamilton began to 
seek the ways and means of restoration. 

They were aware that the first step to be ta^ 
ken was of an intellectual or mental character. 
That it was necessary to set the minds of those 
who make farming a business, at work, not only 
by calling their attention to the fact of deteriora- 
tion but the causes and manner by which it has 
been brought about. If so many practical men 
can be brought to reflect upon the subject, am 
important point has been gained ; for in our intel- 
ligent community, the action of a multitude of 
minds directed to one object, must result in some . 
thing valuable. Next in consequence to the con- 
sideration of the subject, is the mutual commnicep 
tion of the results or conclusions of these minds. Af- 
ter this information is collected and circulated, it 
becomes the property of all, and if it does not 
bless and improve them, the fault is clearly their 
own. But while it is not in their possession, they 
may perhaps be called to an account for their 
ignorance, but certainly not for the wilful abuse 
of knowledge. 

The initial steps to encourage investi^tions 
of this kind, were taken by the Legislature in pro- 
viding a general law for county Agricultural Alsso- 
ciationsin 1839. 

Although this law is in many respects thought 
to be capable of improvement, it proves to be 
suflicient for the organization of societies, and 
under it, the Hamilton County Society was form- 
ed. In this manner, something visible and tan- 
gible was constituted to attract the attention and 
respect of the public, and its published proceed- 
ings will show what has been accomplished. 

The survey or examination of the farms of the 
county, may be regarded as one of its most im- 
portant movements. This having been comple- 
ted in an imperfect manne)-, the society in tneir 
corporate capacity, have reccommended, by a for- 
mal petition to the Legislature, the extension of 
similar surveys to all the counties of the State. 

A committee or delegation was appointed for 
the purpose of presenting this petition, and sug- 
gesting arguments in favor of tne scheme. 

It is composed of Messrs. Brown and Flinn, 
members or the lower House, from that county » 
of Mr. A. Randall, a director, and myself. 

It is as a member of that commission, and by 
its authority, that I present the subject this even- 
ing in this form. There js, I am aware, among 
farmers, an aversion to what is called Book Far- 
ming, and to book knowledge on the subject of 
farming. 

This is not strange, because soils, climates, and 
circumstances are so diverse that what is true of 
one place, may be wholly false and erroneous in 
another. The fault in such cases, is not, however, 
in the facts, but the application of them. The 
farmer who takes up a book written upon culti- 
vation in Flanders, may obey its direction ever 
so implicitly, and may not only lase his crop, but 
injure his land. It requires discretion in the ap- 
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plication of knowledge in farming, as well as in 
medicine, or any other calling. The soil is a 
great chemical laboratory, where organic changes 
are continually going on. The Physician also, deals 
in compounds of a chemical character, most of 
them, when misapplied, are injurious and even fa- 
tal. It is not perhaps necessary, that the Doctor 
should be a chemist and be able to combine and ori- 
gincUe all the medicines he uses. But it is necessa- 
ry that he have a certain degree of information re- 



every one else, by the means of printed booksAeix inches in depth, will vary from 1000 to 1280 
and the misfortune is, that they ajre not more nu- tons per acre, and nine per cent of the same to 



merous, and more cheap. 

A farmer with a soil already su^ciently calca- 
reous, has no need of lime, and if he expends his 
money or work in casting it to his premises, will 
gain nothing by the operation, and may produce 
a permanent injury to his soil. Applying lime to 
every kind of land, would be like giving calomel 
in every disease. It might with as mucn propri- 



specting their nature, origin, and eflfects, or he is ety, be said that the book learning which shows 



an unsafe man to have care of our health and 
life. He must at least know the ingredients and 
their properties. Until he has this knowledge, 
he IS incapable of exercising an intelligent dis- 
cretion in the application of remedies, and it will 
be an equal chance whether he kills or cures. A 
certain portion of this same knowledge is itdvan- 
iageouiy though not perhaps as neceuary, in farm- 
ing. Soil is supposed to be formed entirely by 
chemical action. 

ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF SOILS. 

The earth as it came naked from the creation, 
was destitute of vegetation. It is supposed to 
have been a mere mineral mass, containing, it is 
true, the powers of germination, and a feeble 
ability to support plants when germinated. — 
When the first plant was grown, it felLinto decay, 
containing within itself various elements, and 
combinations of elements, such as oxygen, Car- 
lson, hydrogen, nitrogen, and various acids, such 
as phosphoric, acetic, sulphuric, and earths, and 
alkalies, such as silex, magnesia, potash, soda and 
lime. All these have been extracted from the 
air, the earth and the waters of heaven, and by 
the mysterious power of vegetable life, fashioned 
into a beautiful object. 

The stalk, leaves and fruit of the plant with so 
many substances and compounds of substances, 
is dissolved and perishes. But the matter of 
which it is composed, does not perish, it only 
seeks new combinations. In the earth on which 
it rots, there are alkalies, earths and oxides, by 
which the acids and gases of the decaying weed 
have by the law of nature, a strong affinity ; a 
chemical desire so powerful, that they immediate- 
ly reunite. When burnt lime is exposed to the 
atmosphere^ we observe that it soon acquires car- 
bonic acid, and this gas combining with the 
caustic lime, causes mortar to harden by age. 
This is an example of chemical affinity. 

The operation is silent, and apparently weak 
and trifling. But it is by a knowledge of this 
property of lime, that mortars are made, and by 
means of mortars, that edifices, aqueducts and 
fortifications are constructed, as solid and lasting 
as the natural rock. 

In my opinion, there is no material difference 
in the mineral constituents of soil in its primitive 
state and the subsoil, or earth beneath it — that 
the reason why the surface matter is more fertile 
than that at the depth of 10, 12 or 18 inches, is 
the chemical change that has been wrought by 
vegetation, air, heat, frost and moisture. The 
solid particles are furnished by the earth; the 
acid and gaseous materials by the plant, and 
these being brought in contact, a lively chemical 
action commences. By this means, the soil 
which is naturally red, yellow or white, gradual- 
ly becomes blacker — where it was compact, if the 
operation is well effected, it acquires porosity and 
looseness. 

This being the manner in which soil or vegeta- 
ble mould, was originally separated from subsoil, 
or mere earth; we have only to imitate nature to 
produce it ourselves. 

Such is the theory of manures. There are 
soils that are radically deficient in the alkaline 
bases. For these vegetable manures would be of 
littJe avail, because some of the chemical ele- 
ments are wanting. There are others where the 
alkalies and salts are abundant, but they want 
vegetable matter. Furnish it, and a luxuriant 
crop rewards the husbandman. It is, therefore, 
upon K judicious mixture of these substances, that 
fertility depends. The exposition of these phe- 
nomena is hook knowledge. The application of 
chemistry, showing how soils are corstituted, and 
why certain ingredients are necessary, is book 
farming, or science brought to the aid of labor. 

The experience of one, is made accessible to 



the powers and benefits of that medicine, was 
useless or unimportant, as to speak thus of those 
treatises on agricultural chemistry, which explains 
the nature of soils. 



PROCESS OF EXHAUSTION. 

The first settlers of the West appear to have 
regarded our rich lands as possessed of inexhaus- 
tible fertility. The people of the new counties 
of Ohio, where the process of cultivation has not 
been of long duration, still take little interest 
in agriculture as a science. Those who perform 
the severe labor of clearing the land are impatient 
to receive their reward, and apply their remain- 
ing energies to the work of drawing from the 
soil the most rapid succession of crops. The de- 
cline is so gradual as to be imperceptible for a 
a short number of years, and so long as the 
bounty of nature holds out, her resources are 
drawn upon freely. 

But the old settlers who have survived half a 
century of active life, are enabled to compare the 
extremet, and to them the contrast between the 
primitive richness of their farms and their pres- 
ent power of production is capable of being ob- 
served. Those who remember when corn-land 
produced 75 bushels per acre, and still live to see 
the same land, with the same labor, give only 40 
bushels, realize the difference between a state of 
exhaustion nnd a state of original vigor. This 
difference being taken from the proJUt and not 
from the entire product^ becomes still more stri- 
king. 

TYiQfacl of depreciation is, therefore, well es- 
tablished as a matter of evidence, but the manner 
how it is brought about, is not always so well un- 
derstood. By throwing light upon this sinking 
process, the abstract idea will become more sen- 
sible, and assume a prominence in the mind, 
equal to its importance in practice. 

Only about 16 per cent, of the matter of the 
western soils produces any direct effect upon veg- 
etation. About 85 per cent, is mere sand and clay, 
and only serves to retain moisture and supply a 
foundation or basis, for the plant. Of the 15 per 
cent, there is in the best soils, an average of 10 or 
12 per cent vegetable matter, but only about one 
half of this is in an active state, say 6 per cent. 

There is from one to three per cent of lime in 
the state of carbonate, sulphate or phosphate. 
The soil actually contains a minute portion of 
potash, for we find it in the ashes of timber, and 
it must come from the earth. So plants and trees 
contain magnesia and soda, and sometimes the 
oxides of iron and manganese. 

The iron is generally appreciable in quantity, 
and makes ks appearance in the analysis, but it 
is difficult to detect the potash, soda and magne- 
sia, the quantity is so small. All the valuable 
mineral constituents amount to only 3 per cent., 
and the vegetable to nx, making nine per cent., 
from which all the earthy supplies of vegetation 
are to be drawn. 

It is not necessary to extract all the materials 
of this nine per cent, of the soil, in order to ren- 
der it unfruitful, or even to exhaust one of them 
— for if we diminish them, or one of them^ mo as 
maierially to change these relalionsy we have effec- 
ted a disorganization of the soil. 

The depth stirred by the plough, is ordinarily 
four inches, sometimes five and even six inches. 
From this six inches of depth, or from nine per 
cent, of it, we draw annually of hay, grain or corn, 
from 2 to 4 tons of vegetable substance, or say 
on an average, 6000 pounds. How great a por- 
tion of this product is derived from the atmos- 
phere, and how much from the earth, is not a well 
settled point. But if one half is taken from the 
soil, it amounts in 30 years to 90,000 pounds, or 45 
tons of its very life blood and sustenance. 

The weight of a covering of earth, measuring 



90 and 1 15 tons of which the 45 tons taken up 
by the plants in 30 years, amounts to 50 and 33 
per cent. 

I give this more by way of illustration than as 
well determined proportions, although my opin- 
ion is that they are not far from the truth. It is 
therefore, easy to perceive how a soil is exhaus- 
ted by cropping, and to realise that what ruins 
it in 30 years, must do one thirtieth part of the 
injury in one year. 

PROCESS OF RESTORATION. 

It also shows that, as the decay is comparative- 
ly slow, requiring time and continual cultivation, 
to effect it, so the process of restoration cannot 
be brought to perfection at once, but will like- 
wise require the lapse of time. This follows 
from the chemical action which is necessary in 
order to produce a change in the vegetables and 
alkalies present. 

If the vegetable part is most deficient, and we 
resort to the usual mode of spreading manure 
upon the soil, it requires some months for this 
action to commence, for the decomposition to be 
effected, which precedes the new compositions 
that are to be formed. It may require years for 
the formation of all the compounds that succes- 
sively appear in the soil, after the application of 
good manure. This merely verifies a g&neral 
rule of nature, that the reverse process of resto- 
ration is not more rapid than tne direct one of 
depreciation. And this principle well consider- 
ed, impresses the fact indelibly upon the mind 
that it IS easier to maintain than to restore. That 
it is not only easier, but more profitable to pre- 
serve a soil in its original strength; enabling it to 
produce its maximum all the while, than to suffer 
It to run down, lose the product, and then restore 
it, is a position that does not require an argument. 
There are methods of manuring, which are more 
rapid than others, and more profitable, but the 
maxim I have just laid down, should be remein- 
bered, that quick and powerful stimulants are 
soon, themselves exhausted and cease to operate. 

It would be too tedious, if our discourse was 
prolonged so as to present in detail the theory of 
vegetation and conversion of manures, the ana- 
lysis of various soils, and of the various vegeta- 
bles that are produced upon them. The exami- 
nation of this subject would show a correspon- 
dence between the composition of the soil, and 
the nature and luxuriance of its productions. 
It would explain why some plants, as clover for 
instance, when turned under as a green crop, 
produces more fertility than buckwheat or corn- 
stalks. 

These investigations are purely chemical, and 
have been particularly brougnt about by the influ- 
ence of Agricultural associations. 

ASSOCIATIONS — "THE LONDON BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE." 

The most noted society of this kind, and one 
which may be regarded as laying the foundation 
of British husbandry, now reduced to a science, 
was the "London Board of Agriculture" estab- 
lished by an act of Parliament, May 17, 1793, 
and furnished with j£3000,a year from the Treas- 
ury. At the close of the American Revolution, 
the island of Great Britain was estimated to con- 
tain 60,000,000 of acres, exclusive of cities, roads, 
lakes, &c., of which only 30,000,000, or one half 
were in cultivation. 

Sir John Sinclair had at his own expense trav- 
elled in Flanders, Germany, France and general- 
ly through Europe, and observed that for their 
surface, tliose countries were producing much 
more largely than England. 

He proposed an inquiry into the the causes 
of the striking difference that existed in the ag- 
ricultural condition of the Island and the Conti- 
nent, and broached the project to the ministry. 
He was told, that whatever related to commerce 
and acquisition of territory, to the Army and 
Navy, would meet with a ready support in 
the cabinet, but they never had, and probably 
never would, bestow that attention upon agricul- 
ture. 

It was expected that the ministry regarding^ 
husbandry as a mere handicraft, upon a level with 
tlie excavation of a cellar, or the raising of an 
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embHnkiiient, would not descend la consider the 
proposed Echemy. jlllhougli George III had be- 
ftowpd 9ome attention upon iiracticai f&nning — 
the minislrj eupposed it would take eareof ileelf, 
requirinj; only the requisite number of laborers. 
They regarded the muscles of the hurotui arm 
the Birenglh of horeeB, the plough, the mattock, 
and the spade, aa conEtitutlng the Hum total of 
agriculture, and that intelligence, and science 
had no more to do with lis improvement, than it 
had with excavating the cellar,' or piling earth 
into the embankjuent. 

Mr, Pitt was not really for the prcnect, unless 
the House manifested some desire lor its adop- 
tion. Mr. Dundos took favorable ground and 
after much persuasion and even importunity, 
Sir John Sinclair at lost allatned bis objcch Id 
arguing the (juestion before the officers of govern- 
ment, he proposed to gain tii principal ends, of 
■whichi think three are applicable to tliis countiy 
at this lime. 

1st. The Central Board would be a general 
maffaxine of agricultural knowledge. Sd. It 
should be their duty to collect and circulate this 
knowledge. 3d. An a. part of this duly, tocause 
a turoei/ of England to bo made by counties, giv- 
ing a Blatislicul view of its present state, wants 

Stale, 
J eminent clergymen, and thirty members, 
their first business was the collection by local 
agents, of the statistics and agricultural condi- 
tion of the kingdom, which was effected by 
by counties, and printed in about two years. 

They ne3:t laid the foundation of AgricuUural 
Chemistry, by procuring from the father of chem- 
ical science, Sir Humphry Davy, acourse of Lec- 
tures and analysis. 

There had been associations for the benefit of 
agriculture in the kingdom before. In Scotland 
»,e.rlj — ■ 
Agricul 

time, many valuable members, in 174H, in ire- 
land, the Dublin Agricultural Society, was formed 
and received a grant of £10,000 from tbe Irish 
Treasury, for the pomoiion of ita objects. The 
"Bath and West or England" society arose in 
J777, and the Highland Society of Scotland, in 
17Q4. But all ihese associations were limited, coni- 

Eacatively powerless and temporary. The London 
oard was composed of men whose interest in 
the cause was intense, and by a connection with 
ihe government, they were enabled to command 
means to accomplish their designs. The conse- 
quence was that, in 1798 the Board report that 
33,350,000 acres of the land had been reclaimed, 
from a waste or unproductive state, and added 
10 the wealth of the nation. Its value was es- 



prevalent of over population , were without foun- 
dation as they miglit and had been overthrown 
by over production of the soil. 

This striking result in England, was not all 
the advantage resulting to that country and to 
other nations, from the labors of the iioard of 
Agriculture, which continued until 1819. That 
Board gave rise to works especially devoted to 
analyses of soils, grain, straw and all vegetable 
eubetances, attracted the attention of the agricul- 
lural world to the subject of improving soils, en- 
gaged chemisw in the work i" 
, and laid the foundi 



provementa. 

Agriculture is an art which has never been 
known to recede, but always Co advance and 
improve. 

The Egyptians when they cultivated the val 
ley of the Nile, had their ploughs, their yokes for 
cattli>, and their thongs of leather, to attach the 
learn to the plough. But their contrivances were 
rude and cumbrous. The Greeks of the time 
of Homer were practical farmers and had im- 
proved upon the implements of the Egyptians. 

So the Romans of the days of Hesiod, had ad- 
Tanced upon the Greeks, the Germans of the 
Rhine upon the Romans, and the English of the 
last century gave agriculture an impulse over 
the Flemish and German standard. In America, 
ihis progress is in my opinion to be extended 
and another step taken towards perfection — par- 
ticularly in implements. 



IMFOKTANCeOF AGBICULTUBE — STATISTICS, 

May iinolbesaid that, hitherto, and even now, 
the general government and the Stales indul3;c 
in loo much indifierence respecting the advance 
of agriculture. It is, in the language of the peti- 
tioners whom I represent, ihe basis of every other 
interest. It is the principal and reliable source 
of taxation among the States. In Ohio the rev- 
enue is derived almost entirely from real estate. 
The commercial interest represents merely tlie 
surplus of the agricnllaral. The property en- 
gaged in manufactures is limited, compared with 
that invested in the soil. 

-. The census of IS-iO gives 835,201,263, as the 
capita! engaged in forwarding, in the trade of 
merchants, lumber and butchering. 

The capital engaged in man ufac lures is repte- 
senied .u> 814,905,257. 

The products of the soil, in Ohio, for the 
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Wheal, 16,57 lGe,l bush, at 60 cts. S10,044,9[>a 

Barley, 212,440 " 40 " 84,976 

Oats, 14,393,103 ■' SO " S,S79,e£a 

Rye, ai4,205 " 40 " 336,6^2 

Buckwheai, 633,139 " 30 » 188,931 

Corn. 33,668,144 " 30 " 10,100,443 

Potatoes, 5,805,0'il •■' £0 " 1,)61,094 

Tobbacco, 5,942,275 pounds 3 " 178,238 

Hay, 1,022,037 tons $,6 6,132,222 

Hemp Flax, 9,080 " $100 908,000 

Hops, 62,196 pounds 10 cts. 6,319 



832,011,371 
The above includes only the crops proper for 
1840, and not for 1844. I take the produce of 
the former year because we have the official re- 
port as a basis as to the quantity, and I have 
given the prices below, rather than above the 
market. The Wheat crop of 1844 was probalJy 
less than thai of 1840, on account of a bad sea- 
son, just as it arrived at maturity. But the gen- 
eral increase of production in Ohio, over tlioc 
above given, may be safely put at OTie-JlJili or 20 
per cent. 

There are some important additions to be maJe 
to this table of articles, the result of agriculture, 
not properly termed crope. 
Products of Orchards for 1840, 9475,271 



Dairii 



1,84 





Gardens, 




97,606 




Nurseries, 




19,707 


Wine 


11,524 gallons, 


>t8i 


11,524. 


Silk, 


4,317 pounds. 




21,585 


Wood 


272,529 cords. 


" 2 


545,054 


Supar 


6,383,388 Iba., 


" 4 cts.. 


254,334 


Wool, 


3,685,315 " 


" 30" 


1,005,534 


Wax, 


38,138 " 


" 25 " 


9,536 


84,484,600 


This 


sum in addition to 


the value of 


crops, giv?3 



837,295 1 

To this should be added the annual 
value of animals, to wit : 

430,527 Horses & Mutes, al 850 831,526,350 

1,217,874 Cattle, " 20 24,357,430 

2,009,945 Hogs, ■' 3 6,299,238 

2,028,401 Sheep, " 1 2,03B,4i)l 



854,203,459 

If the annual proceeds of the hve stock of l^e 
farm is put at one-fourth, the value, and my esti- 
mate of that value is correct, the yearly product 
would have been in 1840, 813,554,614. 

This item united with the annual value of 
crops and agricultural products, makes $50,846,- 
685. 

But there are many things not included in this 
calculation, such as the value of pasturage, straw, 
turnips, poultry, feathers. Sec, which would 
swell the sum considerably. 

And although the crop of wheat was this year 
greatly injured, and Ihe crop of corn rather light, 
and the product of orchards diminished, th< 
must be lor 1844 a material increase in prodi 
tion over 1840. 

I think it would be safe to add 30 per cent, 
that account, lo the estimate just given, which 
would give for the agricultural products of Ohio 
at this time 861.015,902. 

This sum it will be remembered, does noi fully 



represent the agricultural interest or capital, but 
the gross production of that capital. 

There are upon the tax list of this State, for 
1842, 20,260,526 acres of land, of which the vol- 
ue per acre cannot be less than five dollare. 

It is not easy to make an estimate of the num- 
ber of farm houses, buildings and implements in 
the State or their value. 

In four rural townships of Hamilton county, 
which in 1840 contained a population of 7411, 
there are but 243 houses returned for taxation 
or about one to 30 inhabitants. 

liy law, buildings below a certain value, are 
not put on the duplicate, which deprives tis of 
information from that source. 

By taking the average price of land in Ohio aa 
eslablished by the Board of Equalization, 83,68, 
we can find the volue of lands as ihey stand up- 
on the grand levy, and deducting this sum from 
the value of houses and lands, we have 8Si636,- 
492 representing buildings principally farm hous- 
es. But the method of assessment, like that of 
lands, places these buildings far below their real 
value. And it should also be remembered thai 
barns and oui-houses are omitted, and manufac- 
tures included, 

I think it reasonable, however, to multiply the 
amount staled on the duplicate by /our, and call 
the product the real value of farm houses, barns, 
out-houses and implements, which will be equal 
lo 835,341,968, or a little over 8100 to each in- 
dividual engaged in agriculture. 

The lands ol Ohio, aside from town lots, at ^.QQ 
per acre, are worth 8101,303,630. Of the live 
slock, I regard one-fourth as annual increase, and 
ihree-fourths as capital producing this increase. 
The agricultural investment in Ohio may be con- 
sidered as the aggregate of lands, buildings, im- 
plements and three-lourthe of the stock. 

My estimates are of course only rough approx- 
lie truth, but these three items make 



840,647,865 
101,302,630 
35,341,968 



3-4 Stock, 
Lands, 
Houses, &c., 



$177,293,453 
The annual product of which, according to 
the foregoing estimates, is 861,015,903. 

The united capital of merchants, forwarders, 
butchers, of lumbermen and all manufacturers, 
we have given at iift9,\ii6,a'i0, and adding one 
fifth for increase to the present time it gives 890<- 
927,824 capital in trade and manufactures, 
against ^\1T ,2Q1,Ab3 invested in agriculture. 
In other and more commercial States, Uie dispro- 
portion would not be BO striking, but still through- 
out tbe United States, the agriculiural interest, 
measured by dollars and cents, or by the numbers 
engaged or its importance to the nation, elands 
above any other if not above every other depart- 
ment of invesimeut and industry. 

In 1840, when the population of Ohio was 
1, 519,467 ,her agricultural laborers numbered 272,- 
599. At the same time the persons engaged in 
all the other business, callings, trades or profes- 
sions amountsed to only 84,458, If the far mem 
have increased in proportion with the population, 
they now number about 323,000. 

GEN. WASHINGTON'S OPINION 1 



Has the Legislation of the country, in favor of 
this overruling interest, been proportioned to ita 

We have witnessied the extreme attention of 
the National Congress, and of the State Legisla- 
tures 10 the subject of Commerce. From 1789 to 
this day, the Federal Government has not onlj 
been interested, but agitated, and that almost 
without cessation, by difl'erent schemes for tho 
promotion of manufactureH. 

In the last annua! address of President Wash- 
ington, wherein he lays down the great prin- 
ciples that should govern our Statesmen, he doea 
not forget to recommend the protection of agri- 
culture as well as trade and manufactures in the, 
following terms: 

"li will not be doubted that with reference to 
either individual or national welfare, agriculture 
is of primary importance. In proportion as na- 
tions advance in population and other circura- 
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The I^ei^slatiire. 

No law has yet been passed with reference to 

gromotion of Agriculture or Horticulture: but bills 
ave been introduced, and are now pending, 
which we hope will pass in a shape that will prove 
advantageous. 

The first is, <'a bill for the encourajKement of 
agriculture," by Mr. Wetmore of the Senate It 
provides for the formation of a State Board of Ag- 
riculture, to consist of seven members, residing 
in di£ferent parts^^of the State, whose duty it shall 
be to have eeneral supervision and direction of 
all plans and societies tor the promotion of agricul- 
ture throughout the State — collect facts and sta- 
tistics on tne subject — make an annual report to 
the legislature, &c., &c. This Board is to hold its 
meetings at Columbus, and the necessary expen- 
ses of the members for traveling, postage, &c., 
are to be paid from the Governor's contingent 
fund, but are not to exceed $25 each, or $150 for 
the entire Board per year. It also provides for 
increasing the powers of County Commissioners 
for the encouragement of county societies, and 
makes all county societies corporate bodies. 

We like the general plan of this bill, but think 
several amendments are necessary to give it effi- 
ciency; first there should be some provisions for 
defraying the expenses ol printing, stationery, 
clerk hire, &c., of the Board, to enable them to 
perform the multifarious and important duties im- 
posed upon them, in ah efficient manner, without 
suffering a direct pecuniary tax on themselves. — 
Some have proposed meeting this necessity by 
means of a tax on doggy and we think this would 
be the least objectionable way that money for the 
purpose could be raised. 

The bill for preventing the destruction of 
sheep by imposing a iax on all owners of more 
than one diog is still pending, as mentioned in 
our last, and from the manifestations of public 
sentiment in its favor of late, it will most likely 
become a law, with some improvement. We 
hope it will be so amended as to impose a tax, of 
say 10 cents a year, or more on the Jir$l dog 
(instead of allowing every man one free) and let 
the moneys raised from this source be given to 
the State Board for the promotion of agricultural 
improvement. Then let the Board have power to 
institute an agricultural survey pf the State, or to 
offer and award premiums on crops, experi- 
ments, essays, &c., as is done by the New York 
State Society, only omiting the labor and ex- 
pense of holding exhibitions. 
A bill for the protection of fruit,(or for the punish- 
ment of certain offences, &c.,) is pending in the 
Legislature, but is treated with most inexcusa- 
ble neglect. We are greatly at a loss to con- 
ceive why it is that some members manifest so 
much sympathy for vagabond boys, and seem to 
desire an increase of such characters by holding 
out inducements to these acts of theft. We have 
received an able letter and draft of a bill on this 
subject, by Dr. Samuel A. Barker of McConnells- 
ville, sent to Mr. Disney of the Senate, which we 
would be glad to publish if we had room. 

Afrriciiltiural IfleetiiiKS at Ihe l^tate 

House* 

We regret that owing to our absence and a 
press of other matters we have not been able to 
write out the minutes of the discussion on wheat 
culture, which took place in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday evening the 4th 
inst. It shall appear in our next, and we think 
will afford valuable information. 

The second meeting of the kind was appointed 
for last Thursday evening, but owing toother en- 
gagements but few members were present at the 
hour, and the meeting was postponed to next 
Tuesday evening the 18th inst.-5u6;cc^ corn and 
pork making. 



Olilo JLnnatlc Asfluai. 

The sixth Annual Report of the Ohio Lunatic 
Asylum, recently published, is a very interesting 
document, and speaks volumes in praise of this 
noble institution, and of those who are entrust- 
ed with its management. We have visited the 
Aisylum, when passing through this State, on 
several occasions, since its first erection, and we 
can bear witness to the truth of the language of 



the report, in speaking of the improvements that 
have been made in the appearance and conven- 
ience of the buildings and grounds. The follow- 
ing extract in relation to the extension of the 
grounds, and the advantages of horticultural em- 
bellishmen ts, presents an appeal which we trust 
will have its effect on those for whom it is de- 
signed: 

''The Asylum rarely fails to excite the admira- 
tion and approbation ^ of citizens and strangers. 
It appears to enjoy t£e confidence of the friends 
of the afflicted; and words would be wanting, 
were we to attempt a record of the grateful feel- 
ings and affectionate regard of the maniac, re- 
stored, by its instrumentality, to his place in the 
world, or of the desponding child of sorrow, re- 
newed in spirit, and revived in heart, to again 
take her part in the action and enjoyment of life. 

''Our grounds, in front, begin to present an in- 
teresting appearance, and are highly prized by 
the patients, especially by the females, who de- 
light to enjoy their pleasant walks, in good wea- 
ther, and, at the proper season, gather the luxu- 
riant roses, and other fiowers with which the 
place abounds. How delightful to see them at 
this pleasing employment. Almost every one re- 
turns with a bunch and a smile; and then all 
the spare pitchers and glass vessels in the estab- 
lishment are greatly in demand, until every lit- 
tle shelf and table in their rooms becomes fully 
adorned with their fragrant boquets. 

"This innocent recreation is greatly enjoyed 
by most of the inmates, during the summer 
months. It is at once salubrious, refreshing and 
gratifying. By the tasteful display of their flow- 
ers, every gallery is made to present a cheering 
and encouraging appearance, well calculated to 
lighten their hearts, and relieve the tedious hours 
of confinement. It has always been our inten- 
tion to engage the attention of the patients, and 
improve the appearance of the Asylum, by ma- 
king an extensive collection of ornamental trees 
and flowering shrubbery, in front of the build- 
ings; and knowing the interest which many per- 
sons of taste have taken in the project, we em- 
brace the present opportunity to respectfully so- 
licit appropriate donations from those who may 
have an abundance of evergreensy plantg or treei. 
And we think we can satisfy the board of Direc- 
tors, and the honorable members of the General 
Assembly, that the extension of our grounds in 
front, by the purchase of an adjoining outlot, 
containing eight acres, (before it is cut up and 
sold out for city lots,] will entirely comport with 
a prudent and judicious economy.'' 

The lot here spoken of is greatly needed to im- 
prove the shape of the grounds, and afford space 
lor a vegetable garden and pleasure walks 
for the inmates. We understand that it is offer- 
ed for the purpose at the low price of $2000, and 
we cannot believe that the committee will let so 
favorable an opportunity pass without securing 
it for the purpose. 

Care of Peacb Trees— A Heresy I 

Rev. H. W. Beecher, in the first number of 
his Indiana Farmer and Gardener, pronounces 
the directions Jbr the care of peach trees in win- 
ter, in our second number, a dangerous heretyy 
and says, "we are persuaded that friend Bate- 
ham, upon a moments reflection, will recant his 
heresy in this matter." Well, we have given 
the subject "a moments reflection," and have 
come to the conclusion, that if it were a question 
of abstract theology , it would be our duty at once 
to yield to friend Jbeecher's opinion; but inasmuch 
as we claim to be a horticulturist, by virtue of 
parentage, education and practice, he must ex- 
cuse us if we are unwilling to pay him so much 
deference in this matter; especially as the weight 
of argument, and the factg appear to onr mind 
in our favcr. 

We are aware that one of "Lindley's Princi- 
ples" teaches that the circulation of the sap in 
trees begins first at the ends of the branches; 
but we believe this text only admits of a limited 
construction, when applied to the case in dispute; 
for facts and high autnorities are against it. We 
have not time at present to take up the subject 
theoretically, but will do so at another time if 
necessary. Suffice it to say, that we have seen 



our recommendation put in practice, repeatedly, 
with good success; and many cultivators of the 
highest standing, have given the same advice.-— 
Among these, may be mentioned David Thohjls 
of Cayuza, than whom few men possess more 
practical or scientific knowledge on these sub- 
jects. In an Essay on the Fruit Garden, publish- 
ed in the 2d volume of the Transactions of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and the New 
Genesse Farmer for April, 1843, speaking of the 
injury to fruit buds, by sudden warm weather, 
causing the sap to flow prematurely, he says, 
"snow and ice have been successfully heaped 
round the tree to prevent this disaster," ana in 
a note he adds, "we have caused an apple tree 
to bloom a fortnight later than the rest of the 
orchard, by piling wood around it." These ef- 
fects, as he seems to believe, may be in part at- 
tributed to the prevention of the radiation of 
heat from the ground to the branches, but that 
does not alter the resultty and we did not aim to 
teach theory. 

Tbe Peach Tree urorm or Borer 

Xgeria exUioia — Say, 




Male. 



Cocoon. 




Chrysalis. Female. 

The Worm or borer, is the great enemy of 
the peach cultivator in this country; and as it is 
necessary for a man to know his enemies before 
he can expect to protect himself or his property 
from their ravages,we annex full length por- 
traits of these marauders in their different shapes 
and conditions. The following remarks on the 
Natural History of this insect, are abridged from 
Prof. Harris' excellent treatise on insects: 

"This pernicious insect, which for many years 
has proved so very destructive to the peach trees 
throughout the United States, was first scientifi- 
cally described and named by Mr. Say, in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia, and subsequently figured in his 
American Entomology, 

"The eggs from which these borers are hatch- 
ed, are deposited, in the course of the summer, 
upon the trunk of the tree near the root; the bor- 
ers penetrate the bark and devour the inner bark 
and sap-wood. Tlie seat of their operations is 
known by the castings and gum which issue from 
the holes in the tree. When these borers are 
nearly one year old, they make their cocoons eith- 
er under the bark of the trunk, or of the root, or 
in the earth and gum contigious to the base of the 
tree. Soon after they are transformed to chrysa- 
lids, and finally come forth in the winged state 
and lay their eggs for another generation of the 
borers. The last trasn formation takes place from 
June to October; most frequently, however, in 
the months of June and July. Hence borers of 
all sizes will be found in the trees throuehout the 
year, although it seems to be necessary that all of 
them, whether more or le^s advanced, should 
pass through one winter before they appear in 
the winged state. 

Under its last form, this insect is a slender, 
dark blue, four-winged moth, having a slight re- 
membrance to a wasp or ichneuman fly. The 
two sexes differ so much from each other as to 
have caused them to be mistaken for two distinct 
species. The male which is much smaller than 
the female, has all the wings transparent, but bor- 
dered and veined with steel-blue, which is the 
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genera.] color of the boiiy in boih sexeaj it ei- 
pandeabout au inch. The fore wingaof ibe Ig- 
jnulearo blueaud opaque, the hind wings li-ana- 
porent, aod bordered and veined like those of ibe 
niale, and the middle of the abdomen ia encircled 
by a broad orange colored belt. It expands an 
inch and a half or more. 

"This insect does not confine its attacks to the 
peach tree, but is occasionally found on the cher- 
ry tree. It Eometiniea deposits Its eggs in ihe 
crotchee of the branches of the peach tree, 
where the borers wil! eubscquently b« found; but 
the injury in auch parts beare no comparison lo 
that inflicted bI the base of the tree, where it is 
often completely girdled, which causes its prema- 
ture decay and death." 

The RzHEDiEs and means of preventing injury 
from the peach worm are varloufl. The following, 
aa given in the Plow Boy's Almanac- for 1B4S, 
may serve for the prcHent, We may speak more 
in detail at some other time. 

"To destroy the eggs or larvs, boiling auds, ley, 
or brine of salt and saltpetre, (one-eighth of the 
latter,) a decoction of tobacco, soft eoap, lime, 
abhes, and above all stalt? chamber-ley, should be 
applied about the latter end of aunimer or begiti- 
ning of the full. These remedies are of the cu- 



"The following are preventive. To render 
the vicinity of the tree disagreeable to the insect, 
wormwood or tansey may be planted at its root, 
or tied up around it, or the leaves and sterna ol 
tobacco may be tied in the same way. 

"To resist the attacks of the young worms, 
pile loose ^and, asheH, time, mortar, tanner's 
bark, saw dust, 11a:; shives, &c., around the tree 
early in the spring. To keep the moth at a 
greater distance from the root of the tree, remove a 
nttle earth from about the tree, then take a bunch 
of straw, or a piece of coarse cloth, or matting of 
any kind, and place it around the tree, fastening 
the lower end by replacing the earth upon it, 
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s should be done just before the 
Reason when the eegsare deposited, (1st of July,) 
and removed In tlie middle of the fall. Then 
wash the trunk with lime water, or a decoction 
of tobacco, to destroy any eggs or larvte which 
may have lodged on the bark beneath it." 

GardenliiK in Febmarr. 

The winter which in now almotit podt, has 
been Ko remarkably mild that vegetation will be 
apt lo start very early unless i;older weather en- 
pues. It is possible, however, that next month 
may be wet and cold, and it is not advisable to 
commenco operations in gardening too early, 
except such as are of a mere preparatory char- 
acter. We shall give some hints and directions 

Pruning grape vinet, should be attended to 
without much delay, if not already done, other- 
wit^e the sap will be in motion and the vines 
will fileetJ when cut. The manner of pruninE 
mtiet depend on the object that is desired, and 
the space that can be allowed. It should be re- 
membered that the fruit is only produced from 
buds on shootu of the last year's growth, bo that 
it is best in most cases, where vines are of large 
Kize, 10 cat oS'as much of the older wood as pos- 
sible, where it can tie done without removing too 
much of the new. The bearing shoots must also 
be shortened, leaving only 6 lo 10 buds on each, 
except It is desired that the vine should extend 
rapidly overa trellis or building withoutreference 

Early peat, tellact ami ipiiiage,Taay besownon 
warm soil in open ground, ae soon as the frost is 
fairly out, and ii is sufficiently dry to work well. 
But the most important work for the gardener 
this month, ia preparing hot beds; and having 
been specially requested, we will here give some 
directions 

For nakliiff Hot-Beds. 

Select a place for iha bed, on dry ground, 
where it will be fully exposed to the sun, but 
sheltered from the north and west winds. Mark 
out the dimensions of the bed, allowing six or 
eight inches on all sides larger than the size of 
the frame! and drive down a good strong stake 
m each corner, as high an you intend lo build the 



Then lake the manure {which shouid be 
manure in a state of feruientation) and 
snce building the bed by mixing the ma- 
nure thoroughly, and putting on successive lay. 
era, beating it down with the fork. Observe lo 
place it smoothly and iirmly around the outside, so 
that it will not settle unevenly from the weight 
of the frame. Thequantity of manure requisite, 
will deuend on the time at which the bed is form- 
ed, and the purpose for which it is intended. It 
made in February or early in March, and Intend- 
ed for growing cupiimbers, melons, &c., a good 
deal of heat will be required for two or three 
months, and at least three feel in height of ma- 
be necessary. But a bed made early 

^ fi 
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warding early plants to be transplanted ii 
garden, will not require more than ha 
quantity. 

The usual s 
feet by eight, c 



e of hot bed frames is either four 
four feet by twelve. Tlie former 
size naa two sasliea, and the latter three. The 
frame should be mode of good sound boards or 
plank, firmly nailed or bolted together on corner 
posts inside. The front should be one foot high 
and the back about two, so as to give a good slope 
towards the s«n, and carry off the wet. The 
aash should be made without any cross-bars, and 
the glass set go as lightly to overlap each other, 
in order to allow the rain to pass off freely. (The 
crevices between the panes at the laps should 
not be stopped up, as they allow the aleam and 
wet to pass out from the inside, which would 
otherwise injure the plants.) The aash and frame 
should both have a good coat of paint, and they 
will last a number of yeors. 

When the bed is made, put on the frame, and 
then put in about six inches of good fine earth; 

Sut on the sash and let it remain two or three 
ayfl for the heat to rise, when it will be ready 
for aowing. 

Make the earth smooth and fine before sowing; 
if cucumbers or melons are to be planted, raise 
slight hills for them under the middle of each 
sash. The articles usually ^own in hot-beds are 
cucumber, radish, lettuce and cress, for early 
use; and cauliflower, broceoh, cabbage, egg- 
plant, tomato, pepper, celery, &c., to transplant. 
The earliest varieties of each are of course the 
beet for this purpose. 

Every farmer can niake up a small hot-bed. 
say four feet square, which may be covered with 
an old window sash. This would produce en 
abundant supply of early plants for the garden, 
by meaOH of which many excellent vegetables 
may be obtained for the table, a month or two 
sooner than they could be otherwise. 

After a hot-bed is sown, it should be carefully 
watched in order lo give the young planie plenty 
of air, and see that they do not gel scorched by 
the aun or killed by frost. It often happens that 
the heatin the bed will be too strong at first, and 
in that cose the sash must be raised at the back, 
so OS to let the heat and steam escape. A mat 
should be placed over ihe opening to keep out the 
cold wind. In sunny weather the sashes munt 
be raised considerably, and if very warm, the 

Slants should be shaded during the middle of the 
ay. An hour of sunshine will often destroy a 
whole bed of plants, if the saahea ore closed-'lighl. 
They are much more frequently destroyed by 
heat than by cold. In frosty weather, mats or 
Eiraw should be laid over the bed for protection, 
especially during nights. Keep the bed moist by 
gentle waterings. The water ahould aland sev- 
eral hours in one corner of the bed, so as to be- 
come a little worm, before being used. As the 
weather beeomea warmer, and the plants increase 
in size, plenty of air must be admitted." 

AKi'lcullaral I'apers. 

Our agricultural exchanges are beginning to 
find UB out, though many whose faces we have 
been wont to see for several years past, and hope 
to see for years to come, have not yet reached ua 
in our new location. Will the editors please 
write "O. Cultivator, Columbus, 0." on their 
exchange list! 

The CuUivaior, (Albany,) was the firat to greet 
us, and deaerves to stand lirsl In our liat, as it 
does in rank as to character, circulation, and In- 
Huence, No higher proise need be given to 



(friend Tucker than lo say he shows the disposi- 
Ition and abilUy to maintain the eminent poeilion 
he has so long occupied. The Cenlral JV. T. 
Farmer and the Coimeclicftt Farmer have both 
been discontinued and their subscription lisia 
transferred to the Cultivator, 

The American AgricuUariil, by A. B. Allen, 
New York, ia ably conducted, and deservedly oc- 
cupies a high rank among agricultural periodicals. 
It commences the new year with good spirit, and 
me new contributors. 

The Orrietee Farmer, has dropped the prefix 
Aeio, and comes in a new shape and dresa.sothat 
could hardly recognize it as an acquaintanca 
Jura till we chanced to see the name of our 
old friend and helper Daniel Lee, at the head 
as editor. Under his care we feel sure that the 
farmers of Western New York will sustain it; 
and with friend Barry In charge of the Horiical- 
tnrul Department, there will be no deficiency on 
that score. 

The .VfiP England Farmer has kept on the 
en tenor of its way, without change of form, 
title, although in the midst of change and ri- 
Iry, till it has nearly completed Its liBeiily-ihird 
year. We have read its weekly numbers for 
than half that time, and hope to do so many 

The Bottoa Cultinator, ia a sprightly youth just 
entered upon its seventh year, and "comes out" 
in tt new suit of a very dashy and fanciful cut, 
giving evidence of thrift and enterprise. 

The Farmer'! Cabinet, (Philadelphia,) contin- 
s to maintain a high character, under the care 
of friend Tatum. The farmers of Pennsylvania 
ill suffer lasting disgrace if this paper is not 
ell supported, 

The Prairie Farmer, (Chicago, III.,) has entered 
upon its fifth year, and its editors Messrs. Wright 
& Wight, deserve great praise for the zeal and 
talent they have displayed in its management. 
'' ' ian honor to the western country, and west- 
farmers should take pride in seeing It well 
sustained. 

The Jigriculliiritt, hails from Nashville, Tenn., 
d is an able advocate of improvement in the 
eat central portion of the Misaiasippi Valley. — 
ir thanks are due the editors for a set of back 

The Dollar Farmer, Is the name of a cheap 
and useful monthly printed at Louisville, Ky., 
mostly made up of selections, but diaplaying good 
judgment. 

The Wetierii Cullivalor, Indianopolis, Indiana. 
The Editor, J. W, Hatch, saya he commenced his 
aecond volume "with aheart animated with cer- 
and hands nerved for vigorous toil," 
and "we are bound for 10,000 subscribers before 
the close of the volume." That's the talk! 
Such a man deserves success, and we hope he will 
In a notice of our Ohio Cultivator, he 

. , Come on with your Cultivators, Farmera 
and Gardners, and everything that is to advance 
the productive interest of our country." In 
■ filing this sentence, it aeema the author had 

me reference lo movements nearer home, for 

e have received since, two numbers of 

The Indiana Fanner and Gardner, also hailing 
from Indianopolis, published by S. V. B. Noel, 
fc Co., and edited, we believe, by Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, though this is not pubhcty announced, 
" 'n our opinion, it ought to be. Mr. Beecher is 
igorous and pleasing writer, possessing much 
general knowledge of agriculture, ond well vers- 
ed in hotricullural affairs, aa is shown by his val- 
uable contributions lo public journals during sev- 
eral years post. We hke the spirit and humor of 
the paper well, and wish it good success; though 
we are at a loss to see how two papers so nearly 
alike, can succeed in one place, in a State no 
populous, and among people no more nc- 
■- auch reading. 

JV. r. Farmer and Mechanic, by Fleet i" Starr, 
New York. — Tiiis has been changed from an oc- 
tavo lo a large folio, or newapaper Ibrm. It is 
ably conducted and eontainiag. as it does, the 
doings and sayings of the N. Y. Farmer's Club, 
American Institute, &c., it cannot fail to be a 
aluable and interesting paper for farmers and 
mechanics. 

{Olhert in our nexi.] 
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RURAL ENSELLtSBMEMTS. 

Mr. Bateium : — 1 notice with no lillle pleasure, 
an JDliniBiion in the Ohio Cultivator, that it was 
dcEigned lo form a Horticultural Society in Co- 
lumbus. In all such afisociations, I have ever 
felt a deep and abiding intereet. When well 
conducted, they always produce many Ealutary 
effectB upon socieiy. To prepare for Buch meet- 
ings, much attention ie given, b^' ihe members, to 
the beautieB and comforts which the Author of 
nature has provided for the blesHing, the welfare 
and enjoymeni of his creature, man. The pleas- 
ure of contemplating the perfection of beauty, 
as exhibited in the floral kingdom, will abundant- 
ly compeneaie for the trouble and expense of the 
culture, a« well as the nuelaining of the eocieiy. 
£ut the capacity, for in fact, it is a capacity, to 
enjoy floral beauties, is not so general as the 
grotificBtion of another sense. The nnmber 
who enjoy good fruit is much greater. TTte mi- 
nority is very meagre, that feels no enjoyment in 
the rcpaet of delicious fruit, however careless or 
indolent a larger portion of mankind, practically. 

Then again, the effect of occasionally meeting 
at the exhibitions of the society, witnessing the 
tasteful arrangement of the con iHbu lions, hearing 
the discussions public and private, the criticisms 
of amateurs, enjoying the congraiulations of 
friends, the forming of new acquaintances, and 
the reviving of the old: in fine, an hour of re- 
fined, social, intellectual and subntontial enjoy- 
ment, arising too from all our permanent relatione 
in life, social and domestic, present and prospec- 
tive, intellectual and moral;! say, tho effect of 
all tills miiBl b'' lo make us better eons and better 
daughters, better husbands and better wives, bel- 
ter friends, better neighbors, better citizens, and 
take UB in the aggregate, a better community. 
So many ameliorations ore worth a sacrifice. 

A taste too, for horticultural and rural embel- 
lishment will be provoked. Instead of our town 
and country houses being surrounded with 
ked, barren, or rank and noisome weeds, those 
trees and shrubs which are justly admired for 
their form, their foliage, their flowers or their 
fruit, will be sought al\er, both in the forests and 
nurseries, and judiciously planted and arranged, 
will soon make that home tho delight of Its in- 
mates, which before was cheerless, naked, un- 
couth and bleak. Let the house, where the child 
is brought up, be embellished — mode '.he 
beautiful place that its young eyes see, and the 
place that its young heart loves, and that child 
will prefer such a home, with all the other blan- 
dishments of that beloved name, to all the vie 
leading and vice-treadloc resorts of the world. 

I hope our Columbus friends will consumma 
their design of foniiiuK a horticultural society, 
upon a broad and liberal basis, so as to encourage 
the culture, within its range, of what 
pleasing to the eye and to the taste, or t( 
improve our domestic comforts as well 
moral and social condition. And should the 
privilege be e.itended, I doubt not but the as: 
ciation will soon find upon its list of worthy me 
bers, a few humble Domes from 

LICKING COUNTY. 



is no need of your new-fanhioned farming, be- 
cause he has become wealthy in the old way, by 
hard work. Such persons too, it will generally 
he found, are governed in all their farming ope- 
rations by lunar influences; and do they not, in 
their prejudices, exhibit themselves as mooRWrucjt 
in their mental capaciiyl 

How shall this prejudice be overeomel It is in 
vain to reason with them, for they will not be con- 
vinced, and should one succeed in 

Tbcy would hiTi Um unia eplnkin •illl." 

IVIany of them mil no/, or cannot read. How, 
then, shall they be turned from their prejudices! 
By the force of example— "man is an imitative 
being." Much good may be effected in a com- 
munity by enlightened farmers, simply by the 
force of example. If your neighbors can tee you 
moke use of a new or improved system of cuiti- 

.. -'--iple of fertilizing the 



of oppljing food to your crops, 

'-- ne labor-saving machine, tliey wills 



Boofc-Fannlnft— Inaiieiic« of Esaiople. 

Among a certain close of people there is a strong 

Q'udice against what they are pleased lo term 
; farming. It is, however, always to be re- 
morked, that such persons have never been ac- 
customed to read any of the various oericultural 
periodicals which ore used to convey the results 
of the practical experience of the best and most 
successful farmers throughout the United Stales. 
It may also be further remarked, that the majority 
of persons who entertain this prejudice, are con- 
tent to plod on in the way in which they had 
been taught to manage their farms by their fore- 
fethers. One of my neighbors has an orchard of 
natural apple trees of very indifferent fruit, who 
will not have it grafted, even if it should be done 
without expense, saying, ll|^ fruit is good enough 
for him. A noiher says that we do not need agri- 
cultural improvement in this country, because 
the soil is already loo rieh I Another says, there 



follow your eiomp/c, when ihey have .._. 

henefilt of tuck appliealion, praclically demonrira- 
/cd BEFORE TH£iB ETES. Butitwouldbc impoesl- 
ble to convince them that such results hod oc- 
curred, if the inlormaiion should be contained in 
i printed iievstpaper. 

It is partly upon this principle that the Slate 
government is osked lo oid in the ei<lablishmenl 
of a model form in each county of the State, 
where alt the operations in the cultivation of the 
soil shall bo conducted on scientific and 
cal principles, and where the farmers can have 
an opportunity of witnessing ihe results of the 
application of such principles to their chief busi- 
ness, with their own eyei. 

1 would, however, be in fat-or of making it an 
indispensable condition, that such o farm should 
not be enclosed by any oilier than an open lat- 
tice fence, so that oil whose prejudices should pre- 
vent them from seeking an entrance through the 
broad gate iafrmtl, may have an opportunity of 
gaining the information lo be found there, by 
peeping through Ike lallice: 

D. L. 

^ounf Tabor, Champaign co., O. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Means for the advancement of Agricnltnre in Ohio. 

Friend Bateham : — There are other means be- 
sides the atlentive of reading of your valuable pa- 
per, which ought to be immediately adopted 
for the advancement of agriculture in Ohio. On 
some of these, permit me to offer a few sugges- 
tions, which, if not possessing the merit of nov- 
elty, may neverthelere serve lo stir up our minds 
by way of remembrance. 

1st. A State AoRicuLTUEALlxsTrruTE.— Perhaps 
a local Agricultural College could not be sustain- 
ed at present, and even were it possible it might 
not fully meet the immediate wants of the State. 
Had we a Stale Agricu'iural Society, with a 
good board of managers, or should the Legisla- 
ire constitute a State Foard of agriculture, then 
Iher of these might select a sufficient number 
of competent individuals to lecture together aAer 
the manner of medical institutions, on all the 
liaving relations with agriculture. One 
the lectures could he given in Columbus, 
it in Cincinnati, Cleveland, or some other 
place. This meosure would be leas expensive 
than a permanent college. Suitable rooms could 
any where be hired for a season, thu* saving the 
cost of erecting college buildings; then lecturers 
could spend the remainder of the year about their 
own business, consequently would require smal- 
ler salaries, and the change of place would en- 
able many proctical farmers, equally with llieir 
sons to share the benefit. To onelecturer might 
be assigned Geology and Mineralogy with their 
relations to draining, well-digging, itc. ic; to 
another Chemistry, inorjianic and organic, with 
its innumerable applications; to another Botany 
and veeetable Phys'ology, as applied to garden- 
ing, orcharding and field culture; to another lec- 
turer. Zoology, Comparative Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, showing their bearing upon the manage- 
ment of domestic animals: to another, the prin- 
ciples of Pathology ond Therapeutics, and their 
relation lo the treatment of the diacoses of ani- 



mals, and all the operotlone of a surgical nature, 
which the farmer is required to perform; then lo 
another Notural Philosophy and the applicotlon ol 
its principles in the perfecting of fanning imple- 
ments, Ace. &e. Tins arrangement may be mi> 
perfect; perhaps additional lecturers would he 
reaujred, for no one could traverse the whole 
field here assigned to one department in three 
months; slill the elenienlary and some of the more 
important truths might probably in that time be 
communicated. Here ore but the outlines of a 
plan, to present the details would trespaes too much 
upon your space. What soy ymi, friend Batb- 
HAM ! and what soy formers throughout th« 
Slate, of such an institute ? 

LtsnASFES. — No public in- 



the present need, 

it impossible to attend; nor can periodicals fully 
meet the deSeiency, for without some elementa- 
ry scientific knowledge, much of their contents 
would not be understood. We must have agri- 
cultural libraries, containing suitable text books of 
the several sciences, for the benefit of those who 
are unable, from any circumstances, to attend 
courses of public lectures. Let farmers club to- 
gether in every town; and at a small individual 
expettse, good libraries may be obtained, and you, 
friend Batcbah, may render important aid to this 
enterprise by furnishing through the Cultivator 
the titles and prices ot the best agricultural text 
books, withsuch additional information concern- 
ing them, OS may appear to you expedient. 

3d. Indbpehdent LEcTUREHs.-We have lecturers 
on Phrenology, Animal Magnetism, and almost 
every thing else, perambulating the country on 
their "own book," shall we not have lecturers 
on agricultural Chemistry, animal or vegetable 
Physiology or other sciences, on the same footingl 
We have only to express the wish and individuals 
will take the field. And why will not all who 
are qualified commence lecturing in their own 
neighborhoods, and invite their neighbors to 
hear! Immense good might be done, at any rate 
an interest could be excited if nothing more. — 
The Cultivator may also aid thisscheme by giving 
— tice on the one hand of neighborhoods that de- 

9 the services of lecturers on such subjects; and 
the other, by informing its readers where com- 
petent lecturers con be found. 

-ith. TowMsnip AcnictTLTtTEAL Societies. In 

filoces, agricultural societies are regarded 
ueleHi, except so far as they afl'ord Ihe 
chance of obtaining a premium; this degrades 
them to mere lotteries. Township societies can 
be very well sustained without premiums; they 
can meet once a month, or oflener, hear reports 
from committees, discuss Ihe merits of different 
modes of culture, relate the results of experi- 
ments, exhibit choice fruits or other specimens, 
and greatly stimulate their members to neatness, 
industry and enterprise. But above all the or- 
ganization of a society is the best preparatory 
step to procuring libraries and lecturers.* Then 
lei an agricultural Society be immediately formed 
in every township, subscribe and purchase a li- 
brary, oad every winter secure a good course of 
lectures; or if not able lo purchase a library or 
hire a lecturer, meet together and invite some one 
address you j^ratuitously. Perhaps the Culti- 
vator can aid this scheme also, by spreading out 
detail, the manner in which such societieit 
ay labor most efficiently. 
Now, reader, what can you do In yotir own 
•igliborhood to corry oul ony of these meaeuresi 
Answer the question, and act at once, and soon 
le "wilderness shall blossom as the rose." 
Yours truly, 
MORTON S. TOWNSHEND. 
Elyria, Feb. 1, 1B45. 

The DlseaM; in Potatoes. 

We have as yet said nothing in this paper about 
the strange rot or disease that has of late done 

much injury to the polaloe crop in the eastern 
States, and some parts of Europe, but we pre- 
reodcrs are aware that it ap- 
peared to some extent in portionsof this State 
the past year: and thai among the various and 
conHiciiug opiiiioiLs extant, respecting its cause. 
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one is, thai it is owing to the running out of the 
varieties of polaloeB by age. The following is to 
the point: — Ed. 

Friend Bateham: — About eight or ten weeks 
eince I wrote to the editoru of the New England 
Farmer, the subjoined oiticle, which they either 
never received or played Cougress with — laid it 
on the table; but as the potetoe crop is of such 
iutmeuee importance to our country, whatever 
facts relative to its cultivation at this time, when 
the disease is making such alarming destruction, 
and community are entertaining eo many conflict- 
ing opinions as to the cause, in my opinion, eve- 
ry man is bound to give to the public all the in- 
formation in his possession on the subject. 

A neighbor of mine in the fall of 1B41, saved 
some seeds from the potatoe balls; in the spring; 
of '4a he planted those seeds; the product few anil 
email in siie; thu hese was careful to reserve and 
plant them in '43; product considerably increas- 
ed in size. These, about half a bushel, he plant- 
ed in the spring of '44, by the side of three or 
four other kinds, (old varieties,) in asod of deep 
sandy loam. When he coJiie to dig in the fall he 
found those from the seed of a large size, but had 
Buffered more from the difiense than either of the 
other kinds. 

Thia experiment may be relied upon, as the 
character of the man has never been questioned. 
Yours, &c., 

M. LINLEY. 

Euclid, Cuyahoga Co.,Feb. 10, 1B45. 



AgTicullural S«tcictics in Ohio. 

We have seen recent notices of meetings of 
Agricultural societies in Ashtabula and one or two 
other counties in this State; and we take this oc- 
casion to request that some officers of each 
ly now existing, or hereaJter organised ii 
State, will send us a written account of its 
dition, the names ofofficera, number of members, 
BnU any oilier information concerning it, so that 
we can make out a list of all the societies of the 
kind in the State, and have an eye to their pros- 
perity, &c. They will also oblige us by sending 
newspapers, containing notices (marked,) of 
their doings, &c. 

Choice Seeds from the Patent Office. 

Our thanks are due to the Hon. H. L. Ells^ 
worth, for several valuable packages of seeds, 
embracing three new varieties of tobacco, three 
of corn, one of wheat, end one sample of the 
brown mustard seed, from the crop of Mr. Par- 
melee, mentioned in our last. 

Improvro AfJRicui.TuBE IN Ekolasd. — At a ca 
tie show in Monmouthshire, in December M 
Colman of Mnssachusella was present, and made 
a speech, which we find published with the other 
proceedings in the London New Farmers' Jour- 
nal. In speaking of the wonderful results of 
modern imniovemenia in agricuhiire, Mr. Col- 
man said he had seen instances where tevealy 
biiiheU of wheat bad been proHu 
and whole farms, on which the _ . „ 
wheal exceeded Jl/iy butticU per acre. He had 
seen crops of turnips avsr^ing lwen*y>i 
per acre; carrots thirlt/ tons per acre, and potatoes 
fwen huvdred buthelt per acre! 

What say you to this, farmers of Ohio! These 
are the results of scientific farming. When will 
such cropfl be produced in this Stat el 

I>on't Believe it! 

The Wheat Fly.— Some of the Micliigan and 
other newspapers an 
oats among their whei . 

plants willcome up first and the fly will deposit 
Its eggs in them before the wheat is large enough; 
then the oats being killed by winter, the eggs and 
worms will perish. Now this may look plausible 
in theory; but who haa put it to the lest of expe- 
rience and found it succeed! Inpects are nol 
easily cheated, and we have never known them 
FO foolish Es not to distinguish oats from wheat, 
or lo feed upon the former plant, when the lat- 
ter could be found. 

. have a little patience 



And KiUlerliw wttllb nilb « tlheral bund, 
B/ enllcbiDloi Ihe Dilnd, the IwA iJcliu botow 

For that knowliylie ispowBr, w« alt lauft conbti 

Whucrer in> oljBM we cIidoh m pursue. 
Thti power li hare, and 't aOi^int to chrnn. 

A fnlleDrlwD back ftomunie foollsb plfainre 



L. W.J 



IHABKCrrS. 

CINCINNATI— Feb. 14. Fi-oDR continues 
dull; soles, 100 bbls. at 3 44 clear,^nd lots from 
wagonnata 371 and inspection. Pons, sales of 
several hundred bbls., Mess at 9 25 and Clear at 
10 SO; in bulk, sales, 120,000 lbs. hog round at 
$4, and 50,000 lbs. aides at $i 03 per 100 lbs. 
Hogifor next year. — The Gazette says a con- 
sci was made last week for 1200 h<^8 lo be de- 
livered early next season, at $3 50 per 100 !ba. 
They are lo be corn fed and averaging 240 lbs. 

lAtest Dates and Prl<-«s. 

Boston, Feb. 7 Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork, 10,00 
N.gYork, " 10 " 4,Ba " 10,50 

Baltimore " II '* 4,25 •■ n 75 

N.Orleans, " 4 " 4,50 " lo[oO 



ConcUtion and Prospects of tiie ^Fool 
markets. 

In a recent number of the Boston Courier, a 
writer who evidently understands the subject, 
makes the following obeervations in relation to 
this important staple of American Agriculture : 

"At the commencement of the year '44, in 
consequence of the depressed state of the man- 
ufacture of woollen goods, a large stock of fleece 
and pulled wool hod nccumulated in market, and 
prices were considerably below the average range 
for many preceding years. In the year IC43 a 
large amount of machinery which bad not been 
in operation for some time previous to the passage 
of the tariff of 1842, had Seen put in motion, but 
still many factories were nol then in operation, 
and it waa beUeved Dy some that the supply of 
wool would fur exceed the consumption before 
the next shearing. In the spring, however, 
nearly all tlie machinery in the country was in 
full operation, and before the new chp was ready 
for sale, most of the domestic wool in the market 
had been sold. The woollen business promised 
to be a profitable one, which, together with the 
abundance of money, induced the mannfocturers 
to purchase much more freely of the growers 
than usual. Accordingly, many of the manufac- 
turers laid in their supplies for several months, 
BO that there was much less demand for wool in 
the market than usual. The early supplies of 
many manufacturers being exhausted, there was, 
during the last mooih, a steady demand for woo!, 
and rather extensive sales were made; but in con- 
sequence of the low price of woollens during 
the fall trade, and the fears in relation to a change 
in the tariff, prices were considerably lower Ihan 
had been anticipated early in the season, and 
sales have been made in market at the usual 
credit, at prices quite as low us were paid in cash 
lo the growers soon after shearing. All the 
woollen machinery is now in operation, and at 
the present low prices of wool, the manufactu- 
rers are doing a lair business. The importations 
for the spring trade, it is beheved, will be light.] 
The general impression now if, that the prices of 
wool have reached the lowest TMinl, and that a 
steady demand will continue. The slock in the 
hands of dealers and growers is less than it was 
at the commencement of the year 1844, but it is 
considered sufficient to meet the demand for tbe 
present. 

Prime Saxony fleeces, waabed ,45 a 50 per lb.; 
American full blooi= do. 40 a 42; do. i do. 37 a 38; 
do. 1 do. 35 a 36; do. i and com. do. 30 a 32.— 
Smyrna sheep, washed, 20 a 23; do. unwaahed, 
10 a 15. Bengal, do. a 12. Buenos Ayrea, un- 
picked, 7 a 10; do. do. picked, 10 a 14. 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[market DAVS WEDNESDAYS AND SATUBDATS.] 

Correcte d for the O hio CulHvalor, Feb. 16. 

BAIN. ' Honey, COB. b, 111.. 8 a 10 

VVIiMi, fiiri Kt., bu. est I ' ' nralned, 111 • 14 
'ni(raiiiorB'''"""°''3l ' ^ PoiTLTHT. 

Provisions, , Ouck^ ■• a « lo 
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SEEDS, SEEnS ! 
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M. B. BATERAM. 



PURCHASED by Col. AuKunui Brawn, (near Calunihaa,lDr Hi. 
Bauiuel ADonjoflbeBtaloofNewioik.il now BllijoTa*m» 
Tbtobocw wiabTBl by T, T. Kteam, Eaq. of Lom I«laiii, N. Y. 



JOH^ A. HZKLL, 

AT Ilia POMOLOGICAL NUIiSERY, adj..iDine the 
(.'iTyo'Coluinbiw, haa for aale on ci'ensiie vimetyur 
Kruil nnd Ornmnenlal Trees, Shrubs and GieenhouM 
Planta, &,c &,e. 
Uscitllfctinn or Apples exceed; 300 select varielies. 
KT PRICE pBi hundrid Trees, <,l frum three l- 15™ feci 
growlli, Sit; ol fraia five to seven fuel tlS; al from nven 
-nnine teal, HB; and fura L-w releci Ttee*, fruinSS toM 

Pear. Plum anii Cherry Trees, of a great vaiiBly. Price 
r.im 37t lu 75 centa per I'ro-, Bccording lo bIib, ftc; and 
eaiiliiitl bvejEreen Trees, ninrtopalrjmSl to t3, oqch. 

tO-Wheu Tlmi or PIbpi* ..e f. be sent a 'i^iance to 
eouire it. ihpy will be duly Isbelei! and carefuly picked 
ir borrd, for which a rnuonablB charge will be raaJa. 

Co uiribus. Jsnuiry, ISt.i. 



FAICM FOK SALK IS ILLINOIS. 

_L aciaDflaiirilnUieTirlHlIy. Tlie t-armcoiialpUorffiaae 



itdnnu ISAAC UINCKLKV, f 



LAKE ERIK NliltSEKV. 

THIS Ea'ahlinhment ia eilusled about ono and a half 
miles west of Clevnliind, on the Delruit road, ond con- 
tains, f r sale. TREES of ~n the niosi choice kinds of 
\ppieB, Ffare. Plums, Cherries. Ac. 4c ; atd also a larsa 
lock^oj Roses, Evergreens, Ornamental 'I'rrea. Sbriifaa, 
""'■ "<< «t n'aionnbia price*. Greenhouea 

fhen wanted. Orders, pnt paid.con- 



&c . whic'i 11 

Plants slen aupp ^ _„ 

tiiaing ihe money or aaliafaciory reference.' wi I ineeiwiih 
prompt nllenuon.^and riio Trees carefully packed and fot- 



wirded ea direclcil. 



ELLIOTT & CO . Clntla»d. 
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i;ge6t ihenmelveH to any 
of ordinary LDislligeiice. 

PLAN OF A FARMER'S GARDEN. 

— B^FJiT 



Pabtiiked on Ike Id and iSlK of eacKnwtiltt. 

TisMSi— One (ioll»r pei year— When four or more sub 
Kribera order (ogriher, only li cents mcb. 'fanr copies far 
•3 ) All peyinenia to be made io odniiice, and all bu^j- 
BCripiiuiK lu commenoe with ibe *Dlumc,^B long Bi back 
numb«rii csn be f'arni^bed. 

tO" PoiT Masters, and all friends nf agrii;ulturB, are re 
■pectfulty MilicLted lo ubc their influence to obiaiD sub- 

IC7" Money and suUscriptionB, by a rfgolnlinn of the 
Fosi MiBler GtDernl, muy alwayi be remiiled by Foai 
Mutrra, lo publishers, free of s»peiiao. 



U>OK HERE! 

PosT-MiaTZBS will greatly oblige us, when or- 
deling paperE, if they will ake the pa'ns la write 
the nameBofBubaeribers ^fninl^i and always give 
the name of the couniyaitd Slaie with thai of ihn 
pott ojice. We are often ttorely puzzled on ac- 
count of tbeee omissions — indeed some lettere 
have been received without even the name of 
the post office! 

They will further oblige us by sending us word 
in all cases where papers do not arrive promptly; 
also by returning any packages that may by 
chance arrive at wrong offices. 

In reply to several poelmaatera who have sig- 
nified a wish 10 have the Ctiliivator sent them 
for aervices in remitting, Sic, we now state that 
bII who send or have sent 13 names or more with 
the payments, will be entitled to a copy if they 

(J:^ Agents Wanted..— Several young men, of 
energy and good address, may find profitable em- 
ployment as travelling agents for this paper — good 
references required. 



FARMEBS' -O ABDENS. 

In no respect do farmers overlook their true in- 
terests, and disregard the welfare of their fami- 
lies, so much as in neglecting to provide a good 
garden — one thai will furnish a constant suppSy 
of wholesome vegetables and fruits for the table, 
and shrnbt) and flowers to gratify the eye and 
render home more pleasing to those who ought to 
find it tbe moat delightful spot on earth. 

But we shall be met with the stale and heartless 
objection, that such a garden reqiiiren too much 
txpetue and lahor, and that it will not brin^ the 
doUari like the wheat or pork wliich is sold in tbe 
market. Shame upon such grovelling sentiments! 
Is a little money of more consequence than the 
physical and martU health of your farailyl In 
what way can the same amount of labor and ex- 
pense afford as much real benefit and lasting hap- 
piness! It would be easy to show that, even 8S a 
matter of doUart and cent; a good garden affords 
greater |)rq/b( in return for capital and labor than 
any other department of the larra. 

Many farmers greatly overrate the amount of 
labor requisite for the manageroeni of a garden: 
and some who have attempted it, have not nian- 
nged rightly in the outset, so as to economise la- 
bor. Farmera wish to use the plote in their gar- 
dens, without much obstruction from bushes and 
flowers, and ihey need occasionally to go in with 
a cart or waggon, with manure, &c.; this they 
think cannot be done in such a garden as we 
wonld recommend. Now this is a great mistake. 
A Uttle conirivance and forethought at first, in 
laying out and planting the ground^:, as we shall 
show directly, will euable farmers to obtain these 
ftcilitiea without the dreaded obstacles. 

The diagram below will best illustrate the _ 
which we would recommend. It can be adapted 
to almost all sizes and eilualions, with such mod- 



t>i>i>. ' 
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off and prepare a garden according to these 
ions, and in our next we will give some ad- 
about planting fruit trees, sowing seeds of 
lables, i;c. Our space will not permit na to 
dolhis now, as we intended. See some hints id 
last number. 



Suppose the above plan to represent one aci 
ground in the form of an oblong square; with a 
good fence around it, a gateway in the middle of 
each end fence, and a pathway, or road, running 
directly through, from one gateway to the other. 
Next to the fence, on all sides, is a border, S or 8 
ide, on which to grow small fruits, as Straw- 
1, Raspberries, GooaeberrieK, Currants, fee, 
also, Grapes and larger fruits, if dosired, together 
with such garden vegetables as are perennial, like 
'u sand Rhubarb, and young plants, salads, 
herbs, &c. Next to this border is a pathway, en- 
tirely around, 4 or 5 feet wide — thus leaving the 
tral portion of the ground in two large, long 
isions or lands, free from obstructions, so that 
an be readily plowed. One of these divisions 
should be plowed early, say in March or April, for 
early crops, and the other about a month later for 
such as require late planting. When the ground 
plowed and harrowed smooth, a cross path or 
two can be made, as shown by the dottca lines. 
These need not be made with ai much care as 
the others, inasmuch as they will be plowed up 
every year. 

The central or main path, should be 7 or 8 feet 

ide, so as to allow room for a wagon lo pass 

along it; and one or both of the gateways of the 

e width. If gravel can be readily obtained, 

ill be a greatsBving of expense, and addition 

to comfort, to make this central path of gravel; 

(with a layer of loose stones beneath, to keep it 

firm and dry.) On each side of this pathway 

ttnd also, along the end or side fence nearest the 
ouse) should be flowering plants and shrubs, 
with occosional fruit trees, or grapevines. 



shown by the stars (•} in the diagi 
ilerfere with the iilow, noi 



. Thes 



occupy much 
space. An arbor, of a circular or octagon form, 
can be made, if deolred, where the paths inter- 
sect in the centre, or any other part of the garden. 

Great pains should be taken at first to plow the 
ground eery deep, and manure it well, if not al- 
ready rich; also lo drain it thoroughly, if inclined 
to moisture. Want of attention to these points 
has prevented many from havine a productive 
garden, where sufficient labor had been bestow- 
ed in other respects. 

CirNow, fanners, go to work at once, and 



AplcuMumineellngiit UteStaleHeose. 

TUESDAV EVENING. FEBItUARY *. 

Hon, B. StiUitERs, of Erie, in tbe Chair. Sub- 
ject for discussion — the Wheat Crop, its Culture, 
Diseases, Jcc. 

Mr. Bateham, Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, 
opened the discussion by Bome remarks upon ths 
amount and importance of the wheat crop of 
Ohio; and gave statistics to show that the amount 
of this great source of our wealth and prosperity, 
has decreatcd ouUerially /or the latl jour year*, 
while there has not been a corresponding in- 
of other surplus productions. (This waa 
afterwards corroborated by the statements of mem- 
bers present.) He then spoke of the several 
causes which were assigned by farmers for tbia 
decrease; and from the examples of an opposite 
nature in New York and other States, as well as 
from his knowledge of Ihe eircumetancee in this 
Stale, gave it as his decided conviction that the 
causes were mainly, if not wholly, attributable to 
tbe defective system of cultivation, and want of 
scientific knowledge among farmers, rather than 
the weather or other circumstances beyond 

an's control. 

Mr. B. stated thai, according to the testimony 
of Mr. Colmau and other well known writers, 
the wheat crop in England had been wonderfully 
increased within a few years past, by the adop- 
tion of improved modes o( culture; so that it 
uncommon thing to grow from 50 to 60, ot 
70 bushels per acre; and in western New 
York there had also been a very manifest im- 
provement in the acreable product of this crop 
_-.,.-_ ._p|j jjj. ,}„.gg j^eare past, especially among 
intelligent, reading class of farmers; and 
crops of 40 to 50 bushels per atre were often pro- 
duced. This is also the case In some parts of the 

astern shore of Maryland, and in Virginia, where 

n improved system of culture has been adopted: 

nd OS evidence that the falling oil is not attributa- 
ble to warmth of climate, it may be seen from Ells- 
worth's Reports that the wheat crop of Virginia, 
the Carollnas, Georgia and Tennessee has increae- 
ed, while that of Ohio has diminished. 

Mr. fi. then spoke of tbe indabtedness of the 
State, and the difficulty with which many far- 
re enabled to meet their taxes and other 
expenses, owing to scanty crops and small returaa 
for their labor, and of the indispensable necessity 
that more efforts should be made for the diffusion 
of information, and aw^ening a spirit of im- 
provement among the farmers of Ohio, both by 
legislative enactments and individual influeneei 
that a State Board of Agriculture should be or- 
ganized, county eocieties encouraged, and sur- 
veys instituted; that farmers should learn by tho 
science of agricultural chemistry what particular 
elements composed the crops they desire to pro- 
duce, and whether these elements exist in suffi- 
cient quantities in their soil, and if not, how to 
apply them: the nature and causes of the dis- 
eases and other casualties that oppose their suc- 
cess, and the means of preventing them, Ice. 

Mr. Bai-uwin, of Clinton, hoped there would 
be perfect freedom exercised in tbia discussion, 
and^had no doubt that much benefit would result , 
therefrom. Farmers were entirely ioo modeil on 
moat occasions. With regard to the wheat crop, 
in hie portion of the State, he could not give a 
very tavoruble account. It waa not a first rate 
wheat region, though a good deal of land is ever Jf 
year devoted to that crop. In 1839 the wheat 
crop was good, but had fallen off every year sinc« 
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— causes of this, various; the first is, poor farming 
— this is evident from the fact that some farmers 
get much better crops than others on land natur- 
ally alike. Second, injury from the winter, the 
soil heaves badly by frost, and exposes the roots 
80 as to kill the plants. Third, the fly is very 
troublesome, especially when the grain is sown 
early, and if it is sown late it is liable to be de- 
stroyed by the fourth evil, the rusi. The best 
time for sowing seemed to be from the 20th of Sep- 
tember, to the 10th of October. More acres were 
sown than formerly in his county, but the product 
not as great. Average yield, not over 10 to 12 
bushels per acre, the past 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Summers, of Erie, said his district, 10 or 
12 years ago, did not produce enough wheat for 
the consumption of the inhaj)itants, and it was 
thought that the land was unsuited for this crop; 
but, by an improved method of culture, with the 
use of clover and plaster, large crops of wheat 
are produced, and now, great quantities are ex- 
ported. Plaster of good quality is found near 
Sandusky, and costs only 3,50 to $5,00 per ton. 
Wheat is mostly produced on the lighter soils — 
oak and chestnut ridges. The product with good 
farming, is from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. The 
crop is liable to injury from the fly, especially on 
sandy soils, and when sown early; if sown late 
there is danger from rust. The latter evil is worst 
on rich lands. Sown from 25th Sept, to 10th Oct. 
crops of '43 and '44 were light — average yield in 
that region, the past two years, 10 or 12 bush- 
els per acre. A new kind, called Illinois wheat, 
is 10 days earlier than the common — and does not 
rust. Some farmers sow wheat every other year, 
and others once in three years, with clover — the 
former class commonly plow the land but once, 
turning in the clover deeply, just before sowing. 
This practice is very successful on gravelly and 
sandy soils, where the clover can be turned in 
clean, and is much less expensive than summer- 
fallowing. 

Mr. Andekson, of Butler, comes from a corn 
and pork region. Farmers in the Miami Valley 
raise three varieties of wheat. The Blue stem or 
Wabash, is a late variety, and is proof against the 
fly, though sometimes liable to rust. The straw 
is very hard and strong; grain hard to thrash, but 
very plump and handsome. The Alabama wheat 
is very early and does not rust — harvest it in 
June. The Red Chaff Bearded wheat is most 
productive when uninjured, and, he thinks, the 
best, all things considered. Several modes of 
putting in wheat in his county. Many farmers 
plant ah early variety of corn and "hog it down" 
as soon as ripe, then plow and sow with wheat. 
Some use clover, lot it lie two years, then plow it 
under in the fall, plant corn in the spring, and 
follow with wheat — others summer-fallow for 
wheat. Moist land should be plowed in 8 feet 
lands, so as to have it well drained, and allow 
air to circulate along the furrows. Approves of 
plowing when dry — once plowed part of a field 
when very dry and hard, and left the remainder 
till after a rain, and the crop was much the best 
on the part plowed dry. He once had a ditch 
cut through a field, just before it was sown to 
wheat, and the grain was very healthy, plump 
and free from rust along the sides of the ditch, 
while the rest of the field was badly rusted; this 
he thought was owing to the free circulation of 
air along the open space of the ditch. 

Mr. Bateham related a case, where a field was 
injured by rust, but certain spots were bright and 
healthy, and on inquiring it was found that large 
stones had been dug out in those spots, thus stir- 
ring the earth to a greater depth than usual, and 
bringing up soil that had not been exhausted of 
its fertilizing elements by constant cropping; and 
this he had no doubt was the true explanation in 
the case of friend Anderson ju8t stated. The 
earth thrown out in forming the ditch gave fertil- 
ity to the soil and health to the grain along the 
sides. Hence might be seen the advantage of 
plowing to a greater depth than usual, especially 
on lands that have been long cultivated. 

Mr. Myers, of Richland. Great variety of soil 
in his county. Raised much wheat; Part of the 
land is flat and moist, other parts rolling and dry. 
His own farm is flat, but produces good crops of 
'vheatwhen rightly managed. Commonly sum- 
mer-fallows — j)lows in June, again in September, I 



leaves the land in narrow ridges, with open fur- 
rows between. Crop often much injured, some 
seasons by rust, also troubled with the wire worm. 
The highlands are best for wheat. Sonne years 
ago, it was a common practice to sow wheat after 
corn, but this is not often done by good farmers 
now. Clover is more used and found of great 
advantage. Wheat crop is increasing with good 
farmer's; some raise 30 to 35 bushels per acre in 
good seasons. Mr. Carter and Mr. Hubbard of 
Ashland have done this. The best farmers sow 
more seed per acre than formerly — used to sow 1 
bushel, now use 5 to 6 pecks. Sow clover with 
each wheat crop; let it lie from one to three years. 

Mr. Roudebush, of Clermont. Soil similar to 
that of Clinton and Butler — part bottom and 
part highland. Corn is the principal crop, but 
raise considerable wheat. More injury was done 
to the wheat crop by freezing on upland than the 
bottoms, but the latter are more subject to the rust. 
Has noticed that wheat rusts the worst when a 
fog is seen in the valleys in the morning, just be- 
fore the grain ripens. On the best wheat lands, 
the sowing is done about the 20th to the last of 
September. When sown early, it stands the 
winter best, and is less liable to rust. Has tried 
5 or 6 different kinds of wheat; prefers the Red 
Chaff Bearded — it is least liable to rust. Average 
crop not over 10 or 12 bu. per acre, taking one 
season with another — 15 bushels is considered a 
good yield; has known 25 to 30, produced. Last 
year the average was not over 7 bu. Many far- 
mers sow too many acres, and consequently only 
half cultivate the land. If put in well, the crop 
is good. Clover commonly makes the soil too loose, 
in his county, so that the injury from frezing is 
increased. On the bottom lands, wheat is com- 
monly sowed among the standing corn, and cov- 
ered with a shovel-plow; on uplands it is sown 
after corn is either cut off or "hogged down." 
The land is in wheat once in about three years. 
This crop is not as good now as it was 10 or 15 
years ago. 

Mr. Kingsbury, of Stark, believed his was ad- 
mitted to be the best wheat county in the State. 
The soil varies in character; the best wheat land 
is on the hills or the oak plains, and is a sandy 
or gravelly loam. This, when farmed, produces 
25 to 30 bushels per acre. He plows in June, 
clover a foot high, as deep as possible. Just be- 
fore harvest harrows it flat, and after harvest 



plow again, deep as possible. Before sowing, har- 
row smooth and strike out lands 16 feet wid 



sow about the 10th to 20th of September, and 
plow in the seed of moderate depth, dividing the 
lands into 8 feet ridges, leaving open furrows be- 
tween. Last season he cut over 30 bushels per 
acre, (weighing 63 lbs. per bush.) Early in 
March; the wheat being forward, and looking 
very green and fine, he turned in a flock of 
sheep and let them remain a whole month (till 10th 
of April,) when they had eat the plants all off, 
and the field looked so bare that his neighbors 
said he had destroyed his crop. This was done 
mainly to avoid the fly. Some farmers in Stark 
county sow wheat after oats, and if 10 or 15 loads 
of good manure are applied to the land, a fair 
crop is obtained. Others sow after corn, but the 
crop is commonly light. He thinks the most esen- 
tial requisites are deep plowing, early sowing, 
plenty of seed, and thorough draining. He sows 
1 1-2 bushels of seed per acre. Thinks liability 
to rust depends more on tillage than soil or sea- 
son. Manure does not increase the danger of 
rust. He sows clover on all his wheat, and gen- 
erally the land in wheat every third year. Thinks 
the average yield in his county is nearly 20 bush- 
els. The number of acres has increased for sev- 
eral years past, but not the aggregate product. 

NOTE.~Owlng to want of space, vtre have been compelled 
tooioit mach that was said In this interesting diacuasion; bot we 
have given the most important portions, and liave no doubt that 
the inforoiation afforded, will prove of value to many of our 
readers. 

The minutes of the second meeting of this kind— discussing 
the suh)ect of Indian Corn and Pork making, will be given in 
our next. — Ed. 



<)iilture of Com In Drills.— PlanUngr 

machines* 

Mr. Bateham: — A neighbor and friend of mine 
called upon me to act as his amanuensis; and he 
has dictated to me the following communication 
for your paper, which I have the pleasure to trans- 
mit to you at his request. 

Truly your friend, 

D. Lafham. 
Mount Tabor, Feb. 1845. 



O^Feed the earth, and she will feed you; act 
liberally towards her, and she will liberally re- 
ward you. It is vain to try to cheat her. If you 
give her little, you need not look for much; she 
will yield but Httle. 



•¥r. Editor: — I am an old hard-fisted farmer, 
and I can also blow the bellows and run the joint- 
er; but I have had httle practice in using the 
"grey goose quill." I want to say a few words, 
however, in the columns of the Cultivator, on 
the subject of raising corn. 

It is the common practice in this section of the 
State, to furrow the ground both ways, about 4 
feet apart, and to drop the corn by hand at the 
intersection of the furrows. In this way it re- 
quires one horse and four hands to plant the 
corn: one to strike the furrows, one to drop and 
two to cover. In order^that the dropping may pro- 
ceed, as fast as the horse walks, and not delay 
those who cover, the dropper must be very busi- 
ly engaged, and he cannot take pains in dropping 
either to place the hills in the furrows so as to 
line each way, or to regulate the number of grains 
in the hill. It is a necessary consequence of the 
manner in which it is done that the hills will 
generally contain too many grains, (which must 
be pulled out after the corn gets up,) and that the 
hills in one way will not be in straight rows, which 
makes it very difficult to plow and tend the corn 
in the direction of the crooked rows. 

You are aware how inveterately most farmers 
will pursue their old habit, and how slowly the 
most obvious improvements are generally intro- 
duced amongst the farmers; and how difficult it 
is to convince them, that there is any better me- 
thod than that which they were taught in early 
hfe, and have pursued from their youth up. 

These prejudices, however, are fast fading 
away, and better practices are beginning to be 
introduced by the aid of an increased diffusion of 
science and intelligence amongst the farmers. 

Among the many improvements which are 
now gradually coming into general use, is that of 
raising corn in drills, instead of the old method, 
in hills. It is very evident, that a greater quan- 
tity of corn can be raised on an acre in drills 
than by the common method; and this may re- 
sult in two ways. When only the same num- 
ber of stalks of corn are grown on an acre, it is 
evident that by distributing the stalks along the 
line of the drill, instead of crowding them to- 
gether in hills, they can obtain more food from the 
soil, and they will be better exposed to the influ- 
ence of the sun and atmosphere, and consequent- 
ly will yield a greater crop. But it has been re- 
peatedly proven by actual trial, that a greater 
number of stalks, and consequently more ears of 
corn can be raised on an acre by planting in 
drills than by the common method. 

An acre planted in hills 4 feet apart, and 4 
stalks in a hill, will have 2,722 hills, or 10,888 
stalks; and if each stalk produces only one good 
ear on an average, and 100 of such ears make a 
half bushel of shelled corn, the produce of an 
acre will be 54 1-2 bushels. 

An acre planted in drills 3 feet apart, and the 
stalks standing 6 inches apart in the rows, will 
have 29,040 stalks; and the produce of the acre, 
at the same rate as above will be 145 1-5 bushels. 

An acre planted in drills of double rows, 6 
inches apart, and the drills 3 feet 9 inches from 
centre to centre will have 30970 stalks; and the 
produce of the acre, at the same rates as above 
will be 154 7-8 bushels. 

The above examples show most clearly by ac- 
tual calculation, the great advantage there is in 
drilling over the old system, in the greater num- 
ber of stalks, and increased quantity of corn, in- 
dependent of the other advantages above stated, 
of more food and better exposure to the sun and 
air. 

We will now see what has been done by actual 
experience, in raising corn by the drill system. 

E. Cornell, Itheca, Tompkins county. New 
York, raised an acre of the variety, called brown 
corn, the produce of which, was 105 bushels 15 
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jwunda. Tliid corn was planted the first week 
in June; and a portlou failing lo come up, was 
replemed on the latli ol' June. The rows were 3 
feet apart, and hille 10 inchea apart in the rows. 
— Front Ihc Iraniaclioni of Ike J>r. Y. Stale Agri- 
cutliirat Soeifl^. Quoted in Otn. Farmer, fol. 
i,page IS, 11)44. 

Asa Willianis, or the town of Barre, Orleans 
county, New York, raised a premium crop of 
corn, in the year 11143; the following extract is 
from his own statement. The land was "plowed 
twice — once each way, about the 6th day of May; 
-about the lOlh, planted furrows in rows about 
2 feet apart, and hills about one fool apart In the 
TOW — three kernek in each hill. It was hoed 
three times, making at lillle hill a* potiible, and 
no cultivator or drag was tiaed on it. The com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Society came lo the 
field and measured off one acre. They counted 
the rows in the acre, and then selected one row, 
which they deemed to be an average row. They 
then appointed a man to husk and shell it; the 

Sroduct was measured, and the crop on the acre 
■OKI ihe product of this row, was estimated at 
one hundred and Jijii/-ieven. buikeU and Ihirly 
qaartt, by measure; and by weight, at 154 bush- 
els, a I pounds." — Gere. Farmer, bo i. V, page 43, 
1S44. 

B. Butler, Esq., of Chenango county. New 
York, raised 140 bushels of corn from one acre. 
The land was plowed but ooce, but this was 
done in the best manner. Rolled and harrowed 
with the luiTow. The corn was planted on the 
21 and 23d of May, in double driUa 3 1-2 feet 
from centre to centre. The plants standing 
singly from 12 to 13 inches apart on the main 
dhil. — Gen. Former, vol. V, page 43, 1844. 

These examples are sufficient to show the cor- 
rectness of the calculations made above, and the 
great advantage which the drill sysletn poseesses 
over the common method of planting in hills. — 
The drill system likewise presents another im- 
poriant advantage, by the facility with which 
lis operations may be performed by means of la- 
bor-saving machinery. 

This communication is intended as an intro- 
duction lo another (should this be published] in 
which I propose to give a description of a plant- 
ing machine, which I have been engaged this 
winter in constructing. This machine is con- 
structed to drop and cover the corn, willi a horse; 
dispensing with Ihe labor of furrowing the 
ground, ice. I have also another portable 
chine calculated only for dropping the corn, by 
which one man is enabled to keep up with a 
horse, and drop the corn so as to row both ways 
with great exactness. 

I shall have something to say, in my next, re 
ative to the method of tending corn, when it 
planted in drills. 

Your friend, SENECA. 



far the largest bulk of all soils, yet the different 
proportions in which they are combined, forms 
a great variety ofsoile, and as 'his mechanical 
admi.Mure greatly inlluences their physical con- 
dition, it will be well lo notice some of their 
characteristic diflerenccs. 

Sileceous or sandy soils are loose and porous 
their texture, readily absorbing water that 
falls upon them in the form of rain, and as readily 
giving it out again by evaporation; liut it has not 
the power of absorbing and retaining moiuiure 
from the atmosphere in any thing like the same 
degree, as aluminous or calcareous soils; so that 
seasons of drought the crops growing upon 
am suffer from the want of moisture, and are 
arched and dried up by the rays of the sun; 
and from the open texture of these soils, the ve- 
getable matter they contain, and the manure 
that is applied is apt either to sink below the con- 
ient reach of cultivation, or to be bleached 
of them. Clay and marl would benefit such 
soils, by increasing their adhesivenesB and pow- 
er of absorbing and retaining moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

Aluminous or clay soils, as we all know, are 
remarkable for the tenacity with which they re- 
tain water; they are generally ptiff and hard to 
work; they are usually cold, especially when 
light colored, not so easily heated by the sun; 
3 grown upon them do not come for- 
rapidly as those grown upon a darker 
(ner soil; but this soil is rendered cold, 
much from its color as from the quantity of 
it contains, and from evaporation, of which 
always produced, 
fields, the same 



Agrlcolinre as a Science— No. S< 

BT jaSEFH SOLLIVANT. 

We have said that all soils chiefly consist i 
si leceous sand, lime and clay, with certain othi 
substances. In smaller proportions, but which 
were necessajy to the growin of plants, for they 
will not continue to grow in any one of these 
earths alone; what these substances are wc 
shew hereafter. 

If we dig down any where on the earth's 
face, and through the superlicinl covering, 
will at last come to the solid rock; finding tin 
reality the crust of our globe is composed of rocks 
overlaid with loose material, the outer or upper 
part of which constitutes our soil. 

And if we observe the action of the weather 
upon any exposed surface of these rocks, lh< 
fluence of heat, cold and moisture, of freezing 
and (hawing, it will be found that they gradually 
crumble away, and so are covered with a thin 
coat of loose materials in which seeds vegetate 
and decay, adding their own remains to the moss, 
finally enabling the scanty soil to support a more 
luxuriant vegetation. Seeing this, must we not 
conclude that soils have been formed by the dis- 
intergration or decay of the rocks, and that the 
accumulation of soil is the slow and gradual re- 
sult of the same cause. Although the three earths, 
hma, silex and alumina forms the basis and by 



the Ohio Cultivator for publication and record, so 
thali/ilhourtandsof readers conld be benefitted 
by your experience; iKIm would be the so much 
sneered at book-farming. 

And pray what is all the knowledge we have 
derived in any way from those who have prece- 
ded us, but the recorded observations and expe- 
riences of many difiTerent individuals! J. S. 
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water than the other; t"he one having the least 

water in its soil will be the warmest, because the 

ground will absorb the warmth of the sun's rays, 

'nile in the other this heal will be expended 

evaporations, or vaporising this water; hence, 

• may see the importance of draining, or culii- 

5 this land in such a manner as at least lo 
of a portion of the water it contains, and 
thus obviate a difficulty inherent in such soils. 

Admixture of sand and time would improve 
this soil mechanically and chemically, and when 
sand and fine erravel lies near the surface, they 
should be thrown up and mixed with the soil by 
deep plowing. 

Calcareous or lime soils are more adhesive in 
their texture, and absorb and retain more watct 
than the sileceous, and less than the aluminoue 
or clay soils. Vegetable matter readily decays in 
and combines with such soils — they are easily till- 
ed — do not usually suffer much either from 
drought or too much moisture; and when propi 
ly combined with clay, constitute one of ihe 
most fertile soils. 

Thus we see that these soils have different 
habits, if I may so speak, and therelbre requirf 
different treatment and cultivaiion to developc 
their best capacities — for the mode thot would ht 
beneficial to one would be detrimental lo another. 
In nature we find one kind of a plant _ 
growing on a particular soil, and a diflerenikind 
growing on a different soil. In practice we lind 
that vegetable manure benefits one kind of land. 
and lime and plaster, or gypsum, another kind.— 
Well, there is a reason for this difference: it is 
in the compasition and different nature of your 
soil; and to enable you to detect the difference, 
to find out the principles upon which they de- 
pend, toapply the right sort of manure to your 
soil, to grow the crops best adapted to it, lo culti- 
vate it with the least misapphed labor, to make 
it yield its greatest product, you must read, and 
think, and obterve; you must study the nature 
and habit of your own soil, make yourself well 
acquainted wilh its composition and constitution, 
and in this study you will derive important aid in 
every step of your progress, from geology and 
chemistry. 

And, if after patient study and investigation, 
after long observation and reflection, you have 
arrived at certain invariable results in yoti 
tions, and Instead of confining thia knowledge to 
your own bosom, you should sit down and ^ 
a plain statement of your practice, and the 
sons upon which it was founded, and send 



For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Orcliard. 

Bateham.— There is really no branch of 
agricultural economy more important, and, at the 
same time, generally more neglected in the w«Bt- 
ern country, than the orchard. The abundant 
comfort which a good selection ol fruit brings to 
a family, as well as the actual profit, rictUy re- 
pays for all the expense and trouble. I would 
peak exclusively of good fruit; not the 
)n seedlings and crabs, which ore planted 
for orchards and permitted to grow, if they will, 
Lrithout culture, or care, or pruning- The large, 
iscious peach, that gladdens the eye and pro- 
okes the appetite at the very sight of it, is sel- 
dom found in central Ohio. Now and then, in a 
gentleman's garden, you will find a tree of some 
eoodfruit,bulin the range of the farmer's care, you 
will seldom find a peach that deserves the name. 
I grow peaches in my garden, for instance, the 
Early York, Morrisiana Pound, Early Yellow 
Rareripe, Gross Mignon, &c. &:c., one of which 
I would not give for a bushel of such as are tiau- 
ally brought to our markets. 
Of Pears, we scarcely have any. The rava- 
:s of the blight has effectually deterred many of 
ir horticulturists from cultivating this delicious 
fruit, whilst the curcuho cuts off our plum crop. 
But the apple is the great economical crop, 
when judiciously selected, planted and cultivated. 
In its selection, the farmer should have all its 
valuable purposes in view. Say he is planting 
an orchora of five acres, which at two rods apart 
each way, will require 200 trees. Now of these 
300, ten varieties that will ripen before the first 
of October, beginning wilh the earliest, are 
quite sufficient. The proportion of those that 
are usually called "fall apples,"' ripening fully in 
October and November, should be pretty large; 
say nearly 100 or 90 irens. I recommend this 
arrangement, not for cider making, for there is 
little economy in makingcidereither forsaleoruse 
at this season. But I would have them expressly 
for fattening hogs. 100 such trees, after they 
have got into full bearing, will produce ICOO 
bushels of apples a year, which for feeding will 
be about equal to 400 bushels of corn. I wish to 
be understood distinctly. I speak only of choice 
fruit. The common crabs we usually find in our 
orchards, the hogs will not eat, and if they do 
they will benefit them but little. About 100 tree» 
of good winter fruit will fill up the collection. — 
In selecting these trees, many objects should be 
kept in view. The gooid keeping, of fine flavor 
for the table, and for market. Of these a fair 
portion should be of that variety of winter sweet 
apples, which cook well, for baking, pies and 

A few trees should be included of one kind for 
cider- Their fruit should be picked as carefully 
any that are gathered for winter use, and put 
safely by, to be made up in the open weather of 
December or January. No rotten, or even bruised 
apples should go the cider mill, and before they 
i ground, they should be thoroughly washed, 
that no filth or foreign matter should go into 
the cider. As soon as the liquor is expressed, it 
should be barrelled, and put into a warm cellar, 
when it will undergo its saccharine fermentation! 
hen this is completed, it should be carefully 
racked olf, leaving all the feculent matter in tha 
barri'l. If this is not done, the feculent matter, 
consisting of the pulpy fragments of the apples, 
will undergo decomposition, and impart to the 
liquor tht; unpleasant taste of rotten apples. If 
you now wish to make o nice, pleasant and val- 
uable article filter the liquor through pulverised 
charcoal and sand, nothing but the pure liquor 
will pose off, leaving all the fecula behind. NoW 
barrel it in good, sound, purified oak barrels and 
place it in a cellar where it will slowly undergo 
the vinous fermentation. 
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But to return to the orchard. Itshould always 
'be plauted on high ground, inclining to (he wesi 
■ or north. Such aa Eiepect is less affected by win- 
ter and gprjag frosts, than an eastern or a south- 
ern. When lUa trees are planted they should be 
put in with great care. A lor^e hole dug, and 
lilted|up with the surface mould, incorporated with 
Bome well rotted manure, should be prepared for 
the young tree. When I say a large hole, I n 
whaileay. Three feet at least, in diamet 
five or six is belter. Nor should it be left s 
It must be tuUivaied. The soil around r 
be kept loose and open. For several years the 
ground may be cultitrated wiibeuch crops as r 
quire after culture. Small grain never answ< 
well in an orchard. The trees arc injured by 

The whole ground should be manured every 
year, to give the trees a vigorous growth. Prun. 
ing, judicious and yaarly, must not be neglect- 
ed. No branch, that will by its course or position 
ever require to be lopped off, should be permit- 
ted to attain more than one year in age. Your 
trees will then be kept healthy, for its sicken 
trees very much to cut off large branciies. 

After the trees begin to shade the ground prett; 
well, and come into full bearing, the culture of 
other crops in the orchard should cease; but not 
the culture of the trees. The ground should be 
plowed every few years — as often as once in ev- 
ery three^and either clover or orchard grass 

The only stock permitted to run in the orchard^ 
is swine. It should be the /lo^ patiure. They 
will root the ground and clean it of the vermin, 
that collect around the roots of (he grass, bul 
what ia of more importance, they pick up all the 
fallen fruit, which being stung by insects, ' 
comes vjormy and drops ^reniaturely, and 
thus destroy (hose pests ot our fruit, which 
threaten our whole crops of apples. 

I have, in this arrangement, allotted five a 
to apples; in the Bame enclosure I would add 
two more for other fruit. Say one acre to pluriis 
pears, apricots, nectarines, quinces, and cherries 
and another to peaches, which, properly arrang- 
ed, will contain about two hundred trees more 
Let your hogs have range throughout the seven 
acres. As autumn approaches (hey will wax fat 
thrifty and lazy, and live bushels of corn to th< 
head, wilt give you better pork, than 20 bushels 
will under the ordinary process of fattening. 

I might very much enlarge upon every topii 
in this article, but enough for the present. 

J. DILLE. 

Newark, O., Feb. IB45. 



Important to Poi-k Bolsers. 

In conversation with Mr. Duffield, at his cele- 
brated pork and bacon faclori/ in Cincinnati 
short lime since, he inlbrmed us that an important 
change was taking place amon^ some farmers of 
that region, in their mode of raising hogs. That 
there was an increasing demand in the eastern 
ntarkela for pork and bacon from young hogs, and 
of thinner quality than formerly; and that farm- 
ers were beginning to learn that by selecting a 
good thrifty breed, and managing them properly, 
they can raise hogs of 200 to 2o0 lbs. weight at 
S or 10 months old, and at a saving of one third 
to one half (he expense over the old syBteni ol 
wintering store hogs, and slaughtering them at 
18 to 20 months old. To practice this system the 
pigs should come in winiet or early in spring; 
Bifd special care must be taken to have them kepi 
thriving during their whole liven for if they be- 
come Htunted when young, i( is impossible to re- 
cover them in time for slaughtering till the next 

A CASE IN POINT— A THRIFTY PORKER. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have received 
the following postcript to a letter from Harmer, 
"WaBhinglon county, Ohio. 

"I would state a fact in relation to a hog which 
■was killed by Capl. Fearing of this town; it was 
onlj' eight nionihs old when slaughtered, and iis 
weight was 282 lbs. ThiE is considered some- 
thing extra in this neighborhood — can it be beat- 
enl J. W." 
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I manure) to a yellow clay soil, intended for eom; 
and if BO, what is the best mode of applying iL 
The land was plowed in the lall. 
I Will friend Lapham, or some one who can speik 
from experience or local observation, furnish an 
answer in time for our next number. — En. 

The price of plaster in Columbus, is at present 
$3 oO per barrel. It is only about £5,00 per ton 
in the neighborhood of Sandusky. 
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chance. Amougtheniie 

received from J. W. Gill, on silk. There wi 

room for these onrf more foo, in our next. 

Several communications have been received on 
the subject of blight in fruit trees, but they are 
mainly Ikeory with few Jactt, and until writers 
turn their attention to observing/ac'i without re- 
gard to theoriee, we have little hope of arriving 
at the truth in such matters. We shall take up 
the subject, however, before long. 

A number of inquiries demanding our own in- 
vestigation, are wailing. Amon^ these is one in 
regard to the culture ol cranbemei in Ohio. It 
any of our readers have any experience in that 
business in thit Stale, we should be glad to hear 
from them in regard to soil and culture. 

"Alethea." — We have received a letter over 
this pretty name, for the Ladies' Department, re- 
questing lemale correspondents to give practical 
instructions on the culture of flowers and man- 
agement of door-yards, &c. We hope they will 
comply; if they don't we will spite tin 
ing tt oureelf. 
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Plank Roads. — Will some person furnish 
statistics of the estimated cost of this kind of 
road, OB is proposed to be constructed from Woos- 
ler to Cleveland. All the knowledge we possess 
on the subject ia founded on experiments in pine 
forest districts in (.an ad a. 

The Wheat Crop in this portion of Ohio looks 
very promising, and we hear similar accounts 
from other parts of the State. The winter has 
been HO remarkably mild, (hat wheat has grown 
during much of (he time, and has now a fine 
green appearance. Many fields will be in dan- 
ger of gelling too forward, and we should think, 
had better be fed off with sheep, say the latter 

Eart of March. (Read the remarks of Mr. Kiags- 
ury, in the report of the agriculturnl discussion in 
the Stale House, in another column of this number 
of the Cultivator.) 



More Fine Wool.— Mr. Robert E. Neil of this 
oily, has left at our office ten specimens of wool 
from a flock of sheep belonging lo Mr. John 
Baird, of Reynoldsburgh in this county. These 
sheep (or rather lambs,) were from the flock of 
the late Senator Sprague, near Wheeling, Virgin- 
ia. The wool is very fine, and we judge them to 
be excellent sheep for this climate — apparently a 
croee between the Saxon and Merino breeds. 

We have al^o received two specimens of fine 
merino wool in a letter, dated Granville, Ohio, 
but without signature. It stales that sample No. 
1, is from a buck that sheared last season Hi lbs. 
washed woo!; he is from the flock of Abraham 
Miller, Esq., of Licking co. No 2, is from a ewe 
whose fleece weighed 6 lbs. of washed wool, and 
she raised a lamb; she is from the flock of Mr. 
Dany, near Marietta. (This specimen is very 

"Bellfoukdee." — We invite the attention of 
farmers in this region, to the advertisement of 
this horse on our last page. This was esteemed 
one of (he best horses in (he State of New York; 
and from his appearance, we should judge he is 
"as good as new." He is nt the farm of Henry 
Brown, Esq., a httle souih of this city. 

Lime, Plaster, i^c. — A subscriber inquires 
whether lime would be of advantage, (along with 



HoRTicuLxUBB IN Cincinnati. — We did intend 
make some remarks on (he gardens and nurse- 
«j and evidences of improvement in horticul- 
re, which we saw in the vicinity of Cincinnati 
I our late visit to that place; but inasmuch oa it 
as an unfavorable season of the year, and our 
ne did not permit us to visit all the eetablish- 
snts we should like to notice, we have conclu- 
ded to defer the subject till we have an opportuni- 
ty to view thero in summer, and in a more leisure 
manner. In very many places, in and around 
the city, we saw evidences of an increased at- 
tention to horticulture and rural embellishments, 
which must add greatly lo the health and pleas- 
ire of the inhabitants, as well as lo the appeor- 
,nce of the city in summer. Much of this im- 
provement may, no doubt, be attributed to the in- 
luence of their excellent Horticultural Society. 



Acknoivlediments, 

To Henht Watson, for a copy of l; 
of the Hartford co. Agricultural Society; to some 
Rochester friend for transactions of the Monroe 

county. Agricultural Society; to for Address 

of Mr. L. Uoggiu, before the New London Agri- 
cultural Society of Virginia, Nov. 15, 1B44; to S. 
S- Jackson, Nurserymen and Florist, Cincinnati, 
for his new catalogue of plants, trees, ice; to 
I ol. H, S. Randall, for pamphlets relating to 
sheep; (o H. N. Hnbbell, A, M., Superintendent 
of ihe Ohio Deaf and Dumb Asylum, for a copy 
of the Annual Report of that Institution; lo seve- 
ral members of Congress for public documents. 

Seeds from the Patent OmcE, — Wo again 
tender our thanks to Mr. Ellsworth for a val- 
uable package of seeds, including about a do- 
— varieties. We see we shall have to start an 
irimental form. Who will give us fifty acrea 
of land near this city for that purpose! We 
know men who we believe could do this, and in 
the end make money by it! 



Beport of the Coiuiui8«)ian«r of Patents. 

This invaluable report, which we have look- 
ed for with much interest, arrived just as our pa- 
n-as preparing for the press. Mr. Ellsworth 
lur sincere thanks, and deserves the thanks 
of the whole nation for this important work. It 
volume of more than 500 pages, and full of 
valuable statistics and accounts of diGcoveries 
and improvements in agriculture, See. We stall 
exomine it shortly and notice it in our next. — 
Congress has shown its appreciation of the work 
by ordering nearly 50,000 extra copies to be 

Tbe LeBisIatnrc 

No final action has yet been had on either of 
the bills for the encouragrnient of Agriculture; 
though some of the members manifest tbe moat 
favorable disposition, and inform us they still be- 
lieve they will be passed. Well, if agricnlture is 
~ long the Ua*t imporlajit interests of the people 
Ohio, it is right (hat it should be considered 
among the liil! 
Numerous petitions have been sent in, eince 
r lost, for a State Board of Agriculture, a tax 
dogs, lo encourage wool growing, and a law 
for Ihe protection of gardens, &c. No remon- 
trancee have been offered against these projects 
ind all parties seem lo speak favorably of them; 
o there is no doubt but that (he laws would be 
acceptable to the community. 

Mr. Summers, chairman of the committee on 
agriculture of the House, has made a good report 
on the subject of Agricultural Schools, which 
ought to be printed for general circulation. We 
may give a part in our next. 

P- S. Since writing the Jbregoiug, tha Dog 
Bill has been killed In the House. 
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Westers Resekve Magazine of AcRicDtTUSE 
AND HoBTicuLTDBE. — We find in ihe Cleveland 
Herald & notice of a work to be published in that 
place, under the above title — the first number (o 
uppeBT previous to iho first of April. It ie to be 
under trie editorial management ot Mr. F. .R 
Elliot and proniiees contributions from profeseoia. 
St. John and Kirtland. From our knowledge of 
the editor and those interested wiili him, we have 
no doubt but that this will be a valuable magu- 
zine, especially in its horiiculturat department. 
Mr. Elliot is a very intelligent nureeynien, and 
as the organ of the Cleveland Horticultural Soci- 
ety, the paper will doubtleen do much for the 
promotion of horticulture in that region. We 
heartily wish it may find circulation and influ- 
ence throughout the whole ataie, til) the great 
mase of the population of Ohio become imbued 
with the spirit of improvement. At the same 
time we cannot help thinking that Messrs. Elliot 
fcC o., would accompheh more in the end for the 
cause which ihey aim to promote, by lending 
their talents and influence, in aid of the Ohio 
CvUitalor; but of Course we are Bomwhat selflsh 
in this, and as we have every reason to be s 
Red with our prospects, we eay God speed to al! 
whose elTorts are calculated to do good. 



LvcKT Fellow ! — Brother Hooper, in the Feb- 
ruary number of his Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener, speaking of the Ohio Cultivator, and eome 
remarks in our first number, pleasuntly observes 
that he shall try to obtain hie half of the fifty 
thousand farmers in this State, who ought to take 
an agricultural paper; and to use our own words 
to him, we are quite welcome to the other half if 
we can get them. But the best of it all is — and 
here he has the advantage of us — iie says he 
musldohimself the justice to assert, that, as it re- 
gards means, in aprivaCe point of view, he is"in 
an independent ninalionP'' Well, possibly some 
body in England may take a notion to die and 
leave ui a legacy some day — who knowsl 



The noBlard Crop—aicaln. 

In reference to the account of Mr. Pormelee's 
crop of mustard, aa given in our third number, 
we have received a letter from Messrs. C. J. Fell 
and Brother, Hiiladelphia, who purchased the 
seed of Mr. Parmelee, etating that the practice in 
Holland and Germany is topuU the stalks instead 
of cutting them in harvesting the crop; (of course 
culiivatore can practice whichever mode Ihey 
find easiest and besl,} also, that the best mode of 
getting rid of the trouble to which we alluded, 
from the growth of Ihe plants in succeeding 
crop*, in to stir the ground slightly in spring, ana 
allow the crop to grow, eay a footer more high, 
then plow it under. It is used in this way in 
England, expressly for manure, and found highly 
beneficial to the land. 

Procuring Seed. — We have been asked where 
peed can be obtained, of the true brown mustard. 
Our answer is, it had better be procured from 
Mr. Parmelee, or from the Messrs. Pell; aa the 
greater portion of that found in this country is a 
spurious variety, {Sbiapiu arveniit,) which is of 
little or no value. The seed of the Irue kind, 
(Sinaptu iii^er,) is somewhat larger, and more 
uniform in size and color ihan the other. We 
will endeavor to procure seed for any of our 
friends who may wish it, if ordered soon. — Ed. 



New York Slate Asriculloral Society. 

Oficeri elected for tht year 1845. 
B. P. Johnson, of Oneida, President. 
James Lennox, of N. Y., Vice President. 
Thomas L. Uavies, of Dutchess, V. P. 
E. P. Prentice, of Albany. V. P. 
H. W. Doolittle,of Herkimer, V. P. 
Benj. Enos, of Madison, V. P. 
O. C. Crocker, of Broome, V. P. 
Henry S. Randall, of Cortland, V. P. 
Geo. W. Patterson, of Chatauque, V. P. 
Daniel Lee, nf Erie, Correeponding Secretary. 
Luther Tucker, of Albany, Kec. Sec. 
Thomas Hillhouse, of AllHtny, Treasurer. 



LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



Letter from a Buckeye Girl. 

TO TOUNG BirCKSVE FABHEBS. 

Mr. Ediiob; — Observing in your new paper, 
that you have reserved some space for the special 
use of the ladies, I deem it a duty, as well as t 
privilege, to contribute my mite towards the gen- 
eral stock of instruciion and encouragement 
which it is the object of your paper to alford to 
that important class of commuuity for whose 
benefit it is particularly designed. I am not a 
farmer, nor a farmer's daughter, and therefore, 
am not as qualified as some others, to write upon 
matters relating to agriculture; but I cherish 
great respect for that noble occupation, and if 1 
can say any thing that will have a tendency '~ 
inspire (he farmers' sons and daughters of ( 
laud, with more of a laudable spirit of emulation 
and improvement — my higheet object will be ~ ~ 
complielied. 

I wish especially, to pereuade young farmers 
to cherish more just and elevated ideas respect- 
ing Ihe character of their honorable calling. — 
The truly wise and great in all ages, have com- 
mended the occupation of the farmer, or honored 
it with their own example; and all must acknowl- 
edge that no employment has more sa'.utary in- 
fluence on the moral character, or physical con- 
stitution of man. It imparts health and cheer- 
fulness to the spirits, and affords the most favor- 
able opportunities and subjects for exciting lof^y 
contemplation and religious emotions. A Inrmer 
is constantly surrounded by, and compelled to 
obaerve the beautiful and sublime operations of 
nature, and is thereby led to recognise and adore 
the wisdom and goodness of Nature's God, and 
feel deeply convinced that man is dislined for a 
nobler state of existence. 

Among the most enlightened nations of the 
earth, agriculture has even been honored with 
the highest rank among professions. A learned 
and noble Agriculturist and writer, in speaking 
on this subject, says, that the heathen Mylholo- 
gists have made the happiness of the golden age 
consist in the enjoyment of rural pleasures; that 
in ancient Persia, an annual festival was c 
brated, at which husbandmen were freely adi 
led to sit at the lable with the King; and the 
emperor o( China performs once every yeor, the 
ceremony of holding the plow; to show that no 
man should feel above being a farmer. The 
same writer in speaking of the Grecians says, 
they hold agriculture as the most honorable of 
all employments, and that in Rome, the highest 
praise that could l>e bestowed on a great man 
was to say, *'he was a good farmer." Cincinna- 
tus, when promoted Consul, was found working 
in the field, and many other Dictators and Con- 
suls were alike taken from the plow. We also 
read that Seneca seemed to contemplate with 
glory, old Fabricue, who had achieved many 
triumphs, sitting by his fireside, and feeding 
upon the garden stuffs, which he himself had 
planted; and Scipio Africanus culiivaied his 
fields with the same hands that had achieved the 
conquest of Carthage, and of Spain. 

Go on farmers, both old and young, in the 
laudable pursuit in which you are engaged. — 
Never put your hand lo the plow and look back. 
And 10 the farmer's wives and daughters, I would 
say, you too have a part to perform, more honor- 
aWe and dignified than Queens and Princesses. 
You have also, an example set you by the Greek 
and Boman matrons, that honored their sex by 
I examples of industry, economy and pru- 
le. The work of Penelope, wife of Ulysses 
showit the industry and employment even of 
the women of great quality in thoee times: a 
shame to those of the present age, who deem 
honest labor a disgrace. And Cornelia, sister of 
" ipio, a noble and esteemed personage of her 
time, was noted for her prudence and industry, 
passing her time in humble employments, and 
making her children her greatest ornaments. — 
Hear this, ye farmer's wives of Ohio! your sons 
may become the greatest ornaments of society by 
diligence and study in their noble profession. — 
Teach them that toil is honorable, by precept and 
practice, and that in no way can they be more 
useful and happy, lhan in being farmers; and 



while they are at work in the open fields, under 
the blue canopy of heaven, may they not only be 
reaping earthly benefits and honors, but uieir 
minds become daily more and more imbued with 
a sense of the goodness and roajeety of the infi- 
nite Creator— "Who causeth grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man." 

A BUCKEYE GIBL. 

Cleveland, Jan. 29, 1845. 

Remark! by the Ediior:~We are pleased with 
the spirit of the foregoing letter, and trust it will 
have a good effect on the minds of our young 
readers. One ot the greatest obstacles in the 
way of improvement among farmers, is, the low 
estimation in which their occupation is held by 
the would-be /luhionabte; of this country, ««• 
pecially in cities. It is cheering therefore, to find 
a lady of education expressing such sentiment aa 
thoee of the above letter; and jt is sountmiaJthat 
we should have doubted as to its being the lan- 
guage of a lady, had it not been for the indis- 
putable evidence which the hand writing afford- 
ed. May we not hope to hear again from the 
"Buckeye Girl," before longi 

But perhaps some of our utihtarian readers 
complain that the foregoing is not sufficientlj 
practical to suit their taste; so, wishing to please 
all classes, we ask thei.i to pass on and read the 
following: 

Siifpir Beets for Milch Cows — Inpiries, &c. 

Mk. Editor: — I am pleased to see that the 
Ladies are beginning lo take an interest in your 
very useful paper, by contributing to the support 
of its columns. I hope that their support roaf 
continue and be of a practical character, and that 
they may deal as little in speculative matters aa 
possible. Well matured opinions, the result of 
sound and practical experience, will always com- 
mand attention and have influence. 

I read with some pleasure, in your 3d number, 
a communication signed Emily, on ihe Buckeye 
mode of making butter in the winter, and believe 
from my own observation, (hat her practice is & 
good one — the time saved in churning, and the 
' limy of getting butter, are both important 



years ago my husband was engaged in the cul- 
ture of the Sugar Beet as food for stock; the fol- 
lowing winter we used them for our milch cows, 
the result far exceeded all expectation; the 
quality of the butter was greatly improved, and 
assumed all the appearance ol butter made in 
May: and the quantity was increased, perhaps, 
two-fold, and I would odd that (he process of 
churning was very little more difficult than in 
summer. We made some experiments with the 
beet as food for cows, which I may relate some 
other time. 

I think Emily's experience deserves another 
trial, and am now trying it again. 

As I have commenced, I feel like enquiring at 
me lady correspondents for some practical hints 
I the management of poultry, [for I think good 
fet turkeys, chickens, ducks, ice, occupy a promi- 
nent place among the things necessary for good 
living) whether poultry yards might, or might 
not be used advantageously; if useiiilhow should 
they be conducted, whal kind of food is best to 
promote the growth and keep off disease, &c. 
1 hope we shall soon see your e.xcellent paper 
eU supplied with short articles from the Ladles 
1 the manner of preparing our food — as how 
should a turkey, duck or any other fowl be prepar- 

HANNAH. 
Oakland, Clark co., Feb., 1845. 



A HIM t* our FrieDds. 

We have still a large supply of bacK ituiiioora 
on hand, which ought to be in the hands of the 
farmers and their families. Reader, is your neigh- 
bor a aiibeeriber for the Ohio Culiivaiorl if not, 
would you not be doing him real service, as weh 
as aiding us, by pureuading him to become such! 
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For the 0!iio Cultivator. 
Hams, Shonldera and Lard. 

I proiniseil to make some remarks on the urti- 
cles above-mentioned. 

I can give the Western people no better know- 
ledeB than they now possess sa lo curing Hams 
and Shoulders, The augnr cured hams I'rom 
Ohio are equa! lo any hams that 1 have ever yet 
seen, and compare favorably with the best Eu- 
ropean. Heavy hama or shoulders, or those with 
large, coarse and long shank, will not Bell an 
well Bs ihoae of medium size. One defect I no- 
tice Bomelimes, and that arises from the bad 
method of smoking. Neither hams, ehoulders or 
bacon should be einoked until all the moieiure 
has been dri«d from ths surface. There m very 
little improvement to be made upon the beat 
cured Ohio hams. I had a Hmsll lot last S] 
which were cured at Chillicothe, and lini 



But the zeal of our American breeders is not I work will be put to prees lo be delivered to eab- 
altogether loHt. A considerable nJ»n"tk'r of en-lecribera by the (irst day of June ensuing, 
terprizing and spirited gentlemen have mantfeBtd I The infleriion of this notice is respectfully re- 
.rongly their deeire that the work shall proceed; quested in the Agricultural papers generally, one 
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■ who put them np; other- 
wise I should have written to him for hia method, 
and for u good supply of his hams nest spring. 
Shoulders are not no much sought after aa homs, 
but still, when well cured and smoked, they will 
be consumed. The packing season being over 
for thia year, I have not thought it worth while 
to go much into the subject at this time, aa an- 
other year's experience might enable nie to make 
eu^estions which would be useful. 

Tile same remark will hold good aa to lard. — 
I hove mode an effort this winter to introduce 
bladdered lard, and have succeeded much better 
than I expected. If the bladder is properly cured 
and bleached, and then filled with good hard 
leaf lard, it makes the nicest package that can 
be used. Great care is necessary, however, 
in Bending to market, elae the bladdera are liabli 
to be burst. They should be packed in tierces, 
not larger than thoee used for flax need, and well 
filled in with oat hulla, or perhapabran, though I 
have never seen bran tried. 

In lime for the next aeason, I will give tht 
necessary directions for preparing the bladders. 

When lard is put up for family consumption 
it should never be mixed, especially that from 
Bouthera Ohio; the leaf should be sent by itself, 
and so branded, otherwise it is too son, and the 
whole sella for hit le or no belter price than 
ferior lard. It makes little difference as to 
package, whether kega or barrels, though 
mauy accounts barrela are preferable, especially 
if intended for shipment abroad. But you shall 
hear from me again upon the matter, especially 
if I am favored with any specimens. 

The prospect for a good market is better thi 
it was lost year at this time. There wa-t not 
much pork made in Western New York, this fa 
hy full one third, as there was last year, and 
much of that has gone East this Winter, and 
been conaunied fresh, so that on the opening of 
navigation, the market in this region will be " 
iisuaTly bare of hams, shoulders and lard. 

I will take this occasion to say to any and all 
of your readers, that if 1 can be of any aervi 
them in any way or manner, I shall be 

] serve ihem, and the only compensation 
ik, is to be free from the postage. 
Sincerely yours, T. C. PETERS. 

Buffolo, Feb. 14, 1845. 
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Ao American Herd Book. 

To Ike BrcederM of Short Horn Cattle in the U. S. 
In the month of May last, I proposed, through 
the columns of the Cultivator and American Ag- 
riculturist in New York, to publish an American 
Herd took, provided a aufficient demand for a 
work of that Kind should be made in the manner 
there indicated. At ihe time I wrote the propo- 
sition I had Ultle confidence that it would be met 
with any ^encraf zeal, or approbation even, by 
the breeders of short horns throughout the coun- 
try; and in this I have not been disappointed, — 
It is apparent that a lethargy prevades loo many 
of our once spirited cattle breeders on the vitally 
important subject of prBf^erving, in an enduring 
form the genealogies of their individual herds; a 
course, which, if persisted in, will ultimately 
lead not only to their destruction, but to a large 
pecuniary loss to themselves, and awaken, when 
too late, deep and lasting regrets. 



and with characteristic liberality proiJoaed such 

itronage as sliall procure its publication. 

propose, therefore, to commence the compila- 
tion of the Herd Book oa soon as sufficient mate- 
rial shall be transmitted tome for o. commence- 
and I now request all those gentlemen 
who wish their animala regiaterod, to make out 
plain and distinct pedigrees of their stock, with 
all necessary references, and particulars that may 
be important, touching their lineage; and if for- 
eign animala, the date of their importation, and 
by whom made, together with such other facts as 
will best illustrate their history, lie. It is to be 
obaerved that the object of this work is not to 
eitabliiK pedegrees, but to perpelnaie them; and 
it may at once l>e remarked, that ony animal 
whose purity of blood is not properly sustained, 
cannot be admitted within its pages. The Eng- 
lish Herd Book was first published in IBM. Pre- 
vious to that time, and for a few years immediate- 
ly Ibllowing, many valuable animals from among 
the best families of well descended short horns in 
England were imported into America, whose 
names and pedigrees are not to bo found in its 
columns. Many breeders in England, not then 
appreciating the value of such a work, neglected 
to register their cattle; and theae remained thus 
unnoticed in many inatancea, altogether, and in 
others, until the supplementary volumes were 
pubhsbed. The descendanis of those im^rta- 
tions, preserved in their purity, and their history 
properly authenticated, will bei admitted. But in 
all coses where references cannot be made direct- 
ly to the English Hsrd Book, such facts and ref- 
erences as will place the lineage of the animals 
named beyond dispute, will be necessary to ac- 
company the registry. 

In one particular, ibis will differ fiom the Eng- 
hsh registry. That work has neiiher note nor 
comment. To all but the initated in Shorl-horn- 
lore, the pages of the Herd Book are as a sealed 
volume in all that relates to their origin, history, 
and present condition. Names of animals are 
often inserted without any reference whatever, 
apparently for no other purpose than to establish 
them as "Herd Pook Cattle." It will be other- 
wise in thiB. Interesting facts and illustrations 
will accompany pedigrees as they may occur, 
throwing light and information, Euch as to place 
every thing relating to this noble breed of cattle 
in the most attractive form, and dev 
best manner their advantages to tl 
farmer. 

In all cases where the parties are unknown 
the subscriber, either personally, or bycorrespon- 
("ence, they will please lo give the name of some 
distinguished breeder, or citizen of their own, or 
a neighboring State as a reference. This is not 
required through uny suspicion of the entire in- 
tegrity of any gentleman who may offer his cat- 
tle for registry, but as a rule for the mutual pro- 
tection of each one who desires a true and 
impeachable record of short horns, (as far i 
goes,) in America. 

As the magnitude of the work (in pages.) will 
not be known till the materials are all collect 
the price cannot be exactly stated; but at 
eventa it will not exceed three dollars per copy, 
not«>d in the prospectus last May, deliverable 
there stated. 

All pedigrees, &c., are reouested to be tra 
mitled, (if by mail, post paid,} to me at Block 
Rock, N. Y., or if more convenient to the part: 
to A. B. Allen, at the office of the American A, 
culiurisi, aOS Broadway, New York City, oi 
Caleb N. Bement, American Hotel, Albany, New 
York, who will duly forward them to me. Th( 
terms for registry will be one dollar for a singh 
animal; and fifty cents each for any larger num 
her; to persons having 10 or more animals, wit! 
simple pedigrees, a liberal deduction will be made 
from this lost price, according to number; the 
money to l» enclosed with the pedigrees. Ac- 
companying the pedigrees, the number of vol- 
umea subscribed for is bIf^o requested. 

All papers to be forwarded as soon as possible; 
at all events, before ihe first of April next, as the 



of which to he sent to me, for which a copy of 
the book will be presented, and any gentlemen 
who feel an Interest in this subject will do a favor 
by giving information of this proposed publication 
eighboring breeder of short horns, who 
may not otherwise obtain it. 

LEWIS F- ALLEN. 
Blatkliock.N. Y.January, 1((45. 



EXTRACTS FBOn AN ADDRESS 

Delivered before the IlamiUoR County Agricultu- 
ral Societi/, Sej>t. iiO, l&i4, 
BV WM. ir. II. TAYLOR, ov ci>cno(ATi, o. 
Shelter for Farm Stock in winter. — In recent 
rambles through the county of HuniltoD, I have 
been painfully impressed ihdt Ion litlle attention 
Ib paid to the protection of stock fiomllie inclem- 
ency of the weather. Not one farmer, witlijn m; 
knowledge, is provided with a suQicient number 
if sheds and hama to preserve from Buffering hie 
sheep, hoga, and other c:itlle, from Ihe product of 
which he reaps so many pccuninry advantages, 
■ so much solid cnmforl. It is nn erroneous 
I, ihnt such nnimnU are provided by nature 
1 sufficient protection from the inclemency of 
sea.sons- Sheep are generally thought to suf 
less from cold, than any other animalj hut il 
mistake. No snimnl is more easily aifected 
by it, and f..'w, if nny, liable to as many diseases 
from the effect of exposure; and when once a 
flock becomes diseased, it will require more to 
ihem than liic bsra would have cost to house 
I in. In nddiliun to the loss of time and mon- 
ey in curing the discnseii, the yield will bo great' 
ly lessened both in wool and oflspring. So it 
my be mid of nil iho animals generally found up- 
n a farm. Willioul proper care and attention, 
they will become a burlheii instead of a source of 
profit. The necessary buildings for their protec- 
tion and comfort may ho put up at a trifling ex- 
pense, when compared with the greater profit ari- 
siug from housed 1u unhoused stock. They 
should not only he protected from liie inclement 
weather, but llicir food should be given lo them in 
such a way as to make it easy ot^ digestion, and 
tlierchy Improve their condition, and enable thera 
better lo withstand hihot. Your oxen sliould re- 
:: llic same nourishing food that you givo to 
your iiorses, and eltliough the simc kind of food 
may not be necessary, yet nutritious food should 
be regularly given to every animal from which the 
farmer requires labor. Arid that fanner who pays 
proper attention to his slock of all kinds, ts moro 
than doubly paid for his oullay and trouble in ihc 
iucreosc of healthy ol&pring and more saleablo 
stock, which will always command ihc highest 
price. 

Deterioration of soils bt/ the " gkinning tyt- 
tern." — The Fanners in newly soliled countries 
seem to (brget thai the fertility which gives them 
great crops is the accumulation of ages, and they 
act OS though it was inexhaustible. They do not 
consider that land, like everything else, will wear 
out by bnd husbandry; and thit it is the duty, as 
well us Ihe interest, of the huabandmnn to endea- 
vor til preserve and to pcrpstuate its fertility. — 
Their system is Ihat of exhaustion. The lamen- 
table efibcls of this system are seen all along ttw 
.\llantic border, where large districts once teem- 
ing with ferliliiy have become poor and sterile. 
And even in many of those Stntes whose admis- 
sion into this glorious Union is still fresh in the 
memories of many of ua, wc already hear of ex- 
hausted fertiliiy and worn out lands, and the in- 
habitanls of those Slates in countless numbers aro 
pushing to the Far West in search of new and 
virgin soils, which, under a bad system of man- 
ageraenf, they may in W™ f*i*^ tipon and ex- 
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" Tho dctorioralion of luKlabycouatantlycroji- 
piiig, wjthuu; returning to ihcin the means of fur- 
tility, ia as inevitable as is tlip alarvatioa of aiii 
mala from wliom we witliltotd li>e food ncce3sar>' 
to tiioir existence. The augmentation of fertility 
by diaiaiiig, inHnuriug, aiid alternating crops, ii^ 
matter of as C(iiial certainty. You poasoas thi' 
means, — you have abundant examples to guidi' 
you in their applicition, and if you wilt but exer- 
cise intelligence, industry, and peraeverauce, yoti 
will {HViacrve fertility in your soils. 

Agricuitvral Societies. — " Among the great va- 
riety of inctliods adopted to improve tlie interest 
of the fanners, there is not one calling mote loud- 
ly for your support and eucuuragcmcnt than Agri- 
cultural Societies. 

" Look for a moment at the missrable state of 
agriculture in England and Scotland, from the 
lime of the union of those two countriea to the 
close of the Americ;in war. No improvements of 
<:oii3Ci)ucuce look place, except the introduction 
of the drill system by Tull and the practice of 
B-ikcwcll in improving sticcp. But since thai 
time to the present, tho advancement of the rural 
art in all its various bnmclics hia been steady anit 
rapid; and at tliis diy, whole districts, which were, 
at the close of the American war, considered bar- 
ren wastes, are now yielding luxuriant crops, — 
'i'hcrc are many causes to which this change might 
bo allributcd, but to none more Justly than 1o Ag- 
ricultural Societies fur the improvement of the 
rural art. Our Society is instituted for the pur- 
pose of improving titis noble art, and the beuefite 
arising from its operations, if welt conducted, musi 
be manifest to all. 1 cilt then upon you, farmer^ 
of Hamilton county, to aid us. Throw aside tlioai' 
prejudices which you have so long entertained. 
and give tliis Society a fair opportunity to accom- 
plish tho object of its formation. You are bound 
by every principle of p.itriotism to sustain il. — 
Your own interests will be greatly enhanced, and 
tho good effects of it will bo felt and highly nj)- 
preciated by all classes of the community. 

AgrieuUural Paper*. — " There is one otlici 
point lo which i wish to direct your attention, and 
I am done; ibr I fear I Inve already trespassed 
too lung upon your patience. It is, that you d<i 
not, as a body, encourage with sufficient libcralily 
ihe .Agricultural Papers of our country. Tliey 
may not learn you to work, or inure you to it, il' 
you are averse or un^ccuslomed lo it: but a well 
conducted agricultural paper will present foryour 
consideraiiou facts which, if rightly understood, 
will enable you to work to the greatest possibU' 
advantage, Uinrcby economizing time and labor 
with increased protit. They may not learn you 
to filough, for this ytm are supposed to know al- 
ready; but they will poiut out the best ploughs^ 
aiul present lo your view the experience of llie 
best practical fanners as lo ttie deplti and manner 
ofpluugbing thi! various crops and soils. Tlicj 
arc the common medium tliruugh which the farm- 
er may impart and receive instruction. In the 
columns of onr Agricultural Journals they all 
inoet and compire Ihcls, ideas, and practices. Il 
is the channel ttirough wliich they are all impro- 
ved, while at tlie simc lime lliey impart instruc- 
tion to ibeir fellow men. The practical farmer 
loams llirough lliis medium lliat there is a great 
variety of soils, each mora or less s|)eciatly adapt- 
ed to certain species, and each more or less un- 
suited to cnriain other !i|>ccies of vegettblc pro- 
ductions. He loams througli tis geological de- 
scriptions to what class of soils his land belongs, 
and through its chemical ess lys how lo analyze 
thcin. Through the sime sources he is made 
acquainted wilh thocliemicil and other actions of; 
the various manures, and loams what manures his | 
particular soil re<[uircs, and Low to apply ihem. I 
Through this medium, he meets with all the va- 
rioiu improvemcnis in the implemsnis of husband- 1 
ry, wilh all tlio newly discovered modes ' of dc- 1 



siroying the various predatory insects ihat prey up- 
on bis crops; with all the must approved rcme 
dies for diseases which beset and destroy his liv> 
stock. In short, a good agriciiliural paper, con 
tributed to by practical and scientilic farmers, wil 
be of service to you in so many points of view 
that I am unable to enumerate them. It is a store 
house of actual knowledge, from whose ampli 
porlald the best of farmers may always draw some 
thing new and useful; for its conteuts are mad< 
up of the best opinions and practices, tlic best re 
suits of the most careJiil observations and accuratf 
experiments of all the best iiitmers of the world. 
1 will only add a remark made by one who ii 
no less skilled in agriculture than in tlie science 
of law, tliat " white agricultural p^ipers arc among 
the ch^apasl periodicals of the day, no farmer of 
common intelligence can peruse one conducted 
with ordinary ability, wiltiout being actually ben- 
efitted, even in a pecuniary point oi' view, to an 
amount at least ten-fold greater than tho price of 
his subscription.^' 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Bees and Bee Hives. 

Mr. Batehah ; — In your lost No., you requ< 
ted those who have been successful in managii 
Bcea, to communicate to you information on that 
subject. Premising that I cannot tell of as prof- 
itable a result as your correspondent at Oberlin, 
permit nie to say I have found the business prof- 
itable and agreeable for many years. Till within 
a few years i used box and gum hives of the old 
fashion, and hod no difficulty with the moths or 
worms. In 1842 they commenced their depreda- 
tions in good earnest, and taking advantage of 
my long confinement by sickness, during which 
time, the bees were unattended to, some six or 
, eight colonies were entirely destroyed; and so 
; vigorous did they carry on the assault, that in 
; the spring of 1843 it appeared very doubtful 
! whether any part of my atock could be preserved, 
j Every hive was infested. Not being of a lem- 
peranienl to "give ii up," as many did, I dilli- 
gentiy cleoned out my hive, and destroyed all 
the worms I could tind at their bottoms, ever 
morning; generally finding from 6 lo 10 under 
each hive. I had the year before bought Week's 
patent, and had eix swarms put in bin hives. — 
These were nearly as much infested aalhe others, 
but the bottom being swung clear of the hive, 
ihey cleaned themfielves. In June a tub of whey 
being left near the bee yard, 1 discovered many 
moths Heating on il in the morning. Taking the 
hint from this, pans of whey were placed near 
the bees, and we had the satisfaction of taking 
several hundreds of the depredators of a night, 
eppecially when the weather was warm; and 
continuing this through the season, lost but one 
colony, and my apiary was comparatively free 
from worms in the fall. I have Mince been in- 
formed, iliat this plan of destroying mollis, had 
been succeesCully practised in Hancock county, 
by a Frenchman, previous to 184-2. During this 
season, I set up niy hives on small blocks, as I 
bad seen recommended iu some agricultural 
paper; and ascribe as murta of my success to that, 
as to the trapping. 1 wintered in 1843-4 about 
40 colonies, and have something over that num- 
ber now — continued my precautions against Che 
. .!._ 1. — ^^ jj^y jjggg were very little 



X have used various kinds of hives during 2 or 
3 years past, and am of opinion that a square 
hive, standing on small blocks, or any thing 
which will prevent the worms froui reascending 
the hive, when once out of it is nearly or quite 
as good as hanging them up, or swinging the 
bottom after Weeks' plan. The plan of taking 
the honey by means ot drawers is an undoubted 
improvement over the old one of destroying the 
twes; though the idea advanced by some, that 
every body may keeposmanybefR as they please, 
is as absurd as to suppose that every body can 
raise as many cattle as they please, regardless of 
the supply of pasturage. 

There has been a hive introduced to our notice 
the past year (the name of the patentee I do not 
recollect] which appears to me to be an approach 



It 

adopts the main teaiures of Weeks' and other 
late improvements; and In addition, is mada ia 
two parts; so constructed as to be i^en apart 
longitudinally, and a new half addm] at pleasure. 
On this plan, a colony about to swarm, or which 
is full enough to swarm, is taken apart in the 
middle — a new half added to each, and the re- 
sult is two hives half full, in which each half of 
the colony immediately go to work, and all the 
trouble of hiving, watching and losses of swarms 

Eiin^ off avoided. Mr. Silas Woods, Henrietta, 
orain county, can be referred to for further in- 
formation on this point, being the patentee fiv 
that county. * 

As 1 consider this article already too tedious, I 
will close, tliough the subject is by no nieaoa ex- 
hausted. Yours, Kc., 

B. SUUMERS. 
House of Reps., Columhas, Feb. 13, 1B45. 




Having directed the attention of our readers to 
the subject of Bees, and spoken of the injury 
done by the Miller or worm we have thought that 
larticular account of the habits and appearance 
this destructive insect, would be found inter- 
esting as well as useful; we therefore exhibit the 
above portrait; and copy the following remarks 
from Harris' Treatise on Insects; 

n its perfect adult state it is a winged moth 
liller, measuring, from the head to the tip of 
the closed wings, from dve-eighths to three quar- 
ters of an inch in length, and its wings expand 
from one inch and one-tenth to one inch and 
four-tenths. The male is of a dusky gray color. 
The female is much larger and darker colored. 
There areiwo broods of these insects in the course 
year. Some winged moths of the first brood 
begin to appear towards the end of April, or early 
in May; those of the second brood are meet abun- 
dant in August; but between these periods, and 
even later, others come to perfection, and conee- 
riuenlty some of them may be found during the 
greater part of thesunmier. By day they remain 
ijuiet on the sides or in the crevices of the bee- 
house; butjifdisturbedat this time, they open their 
wings a little, and spring or (jlide swiftly away, 
so that it ia very difficult to seize or to hold them. 
In the evening they take wing, when ihe bees 
ire at rest, and hover around the hive, till, faav- 
ng found the door, they go in and lay their e^s. 
Those that are prevented by the crowd, or by any 
other cause, from netting within the hive, lay their 
eggs on the outside, or on the stand , and the tit- 
orni-like caterpillars hatched therefrom easily 
creep into the hive through the cracks; or gnaw 

passage for themselves under tho edges of it. 

hese caterpillars, at Rrst are not thicker than a 
thread; they have sixteen legs. Their bodies are 
soft and tender, and of a yellowish white eiAoT, 
iprinkled wilh a few Utile brownish dots,- from 
>ach of which proceeds a short hair; their heads 
ire brown and shelly, and there are two brown 
ipolH on the top of the first ring. Weak as Ihey 
ire, and unprovided with any natural means of 
defence, destined, too, to dwell in the midul of 
the populous hive, surrounded by watchfnl and 
well-armed enemies, el who^e expense they hve, 
they are taught how to shield themselves againsl 
the vengeance of the bees, and pose safely un- 
seen in every direction through the waxen e«ll«, 
which they Iveak down and destroy. 

As soon OS they are hatched tliey begin to spin, 
and each one nmkes for itself a lough silken tnbe; 

herein it can easily turn around and move back- 
wards and forwards at pleasure. During the day 
tliey remain concealed in their silken tubes; but 
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At sight, when the beea cannot eee them, they 
come ptu-tly out, and devour the wax within their 
reach. Ab ihay increase in aiie, they lengthen 
and enlarge their dwellingB, and cover Ihein on 
the outside with a coating of Erains of wax mii- 
ed with their own casiinge, waieh reeemhie gun- 
powder. Protected by this coating from the 
BtiDgs of the bees, they work their way through 
the combe, gnaw them to pieces, and till the hive 
with their filthy webe; till at last ihe discouraged 
bees, whose dilligence and Ekill are of no more 
use to them in contending with their unseen foca, 
than their superior size and powerful weapons, 
are compelled to abandon their perishing brood 
and their wasted Btorea, and leave the desolated 
hive to the sole posaegHJon of the mieernble spoilers. 

These caterpillars grow to the length of an 
inch or a little more, and come to their full size 
in about three weeks. They then spin their co- 
coons, which are strong silken pods, of an oblong 
oval shape, and about one inch in length, and 
are often clustered together in great numbers in 
the top of the hive. Some time atYerwards, the 
insects in these cocoonx change to chrysalids of a 
light brown color, rough on the back, and with 
an elevated dark brown line upon it from one end 
to the other. When this transformation happens 
in the autumn, the insects remain without further 
change till ih"; spring, and then hurst open their 
cocoons, and come forth with wings. Those 
which become chrysalids in the early part of sum- 
mer are transformed to winged moths fourteen 
days afterwards, and immediately pair, lay their 
eggs, and die, 

Beep Buffer most from the depredations of these 
inEecis in hot and dry summers. Strong and 
healthy swarms, provided with a constant supply 
of food near home, more often escape than small 
and weak ones. When the moth-worms have 
established themselves in a hive, their presence 
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wax and the blnck grains scattered by then 
the floor." 
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Export of Cbee»e rrom Obio. 

Some notion of the quantity of cheese modi 
and e.<i:ported from the grazing and dairy regions 
of the Western Reserve, may ba obtained from 
the following stniement. derived from the Annual 
Report of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany, recently laid before the General Aescrably. 
There was cleared during the past 

season by the Fa. and Ohio Canal 

from Akron, (of cheese,} 294,552 lbs. 

" Warren, " 3,844,404 " 

" Youngsiown, " 247,107 " 

Total, 4,486.063 lbs. 

This amount was exported through that chan- 
nel; the greater portion piobahly produced in the 
counties of Trumbull and Portage — though the 
counties of Ashtabula, Summit, and Columbjana, 
may have each contributed something to the 
amount. 

Caltnrc ormiidder. 

In accordance with our promise, and the re- 
quests of several correspondents, we shall in out 
next or the succeeding number, give a detailed 
account of the culture of Madder, as practised in 
this stale. The following is an extract from the 
minutes of a recent meeting of the New York 
Farmers' Club: 

" Gen. Tallmadge introduced to the meeting 
the subject of the cultivation of Madder. He 
considered this, with silk, exceedingly Important 
to our farmers. Madder was once looked at sim- 
ply as ■ red dyej but now as the basis ol many 
colors, it is of immense importance in the calico 
business. It is usually supposed that the culture 
of madder is very compUcatedj this is a mistake. 
It requires a dry alluvial soil; our conntry has 
the best facilities in this species of soil, especially 
the Western proiries are excellent for this pur- 
pose; the cost of transportation is also very light. 
It is impoAsible to give the exact amount import- 
ed into this country. In 1839, Great Britain iro- 



French price of madder is 17 cents per lb.; the 
T^....v ._,__. ... .. _ _. \^e may 



Dutch, inferior quality, 14 e 



mate that we import B million pounds of madder, 

[which, at 15 cents per lb. is worth $1,200,000.] 
Madder will be an extremely valuable crap. It 
requires a nice culture; the tops are as good 
Luzerne clover for fodder." 



(fir I'he asfiortment of Seeds mentioned in our 
lost, to be for sale at our office, is not completed. 
They will be ready by the middle of thie month. 



FBOn ENGLAND. 

By the Hihernia, we have Liverpool dates to 
Feb. 4. 

BrcClanowroniinx bi fr«e]y,uid tbelieMpirc0]« lii¥0 nelwith 
ft rciily HlQ fnjED Uh quw «t our bifthvl qnolftl^oiw, bul «iieh 
IWTEIi u ati Infcitor In qnallly, « Irreaulul]' ml. irt « till dUBciii. 
If i'afOKi nf, nm U ■ mnidirfttde nduclkin iii jiikt. Tlia qnu- 
utr nuw In dock ind db vtmnn bolus Urn, dunlen ure holditif 
back Ln Uu upcclftUon of nbif able (o uippV ibeiiiMlfea on evier 
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,.._ fbrrlnioir , . . ^ 

:«, bdimunfflllliulainfMIhe' incruKil ftrrlvftli ofAiHrlFftn, 

En irriTlnt man: fmlT.ftDd (cnerftJIy of ver/ 

vfttue ha d«14rwd niiKwhftl bIilh tna ditew 

' " «t ■ reduction of 3i. per bftrnh 

tho Improved quiny of Uw lile irr)»la niMn Aioerlcft. tVs inll- 
eipftfe, hovcTBr, ftn BBlir|Cd dnnuid In tin prcKDl mDnth, and ■ 

andHftrrantlngiulnronArtnin^ltno^nianftlrudy eipresKd, tbiit 
auFrulure«ppllHafFark,uli'eU»Bar,ivlU1iepr1nelpftllrdnwn 

Wi ftn illtl onal'k ig r>T«t any ImprorrnHnl in cnir comiMr- 
k«,diin«f Miwiiecu pcicsi or demand. Ilia mpplyof all kind* of 
ptrain from our farmoia conUnuIng ™ Iftrpiu ID knp doven priua, 
■ndudndeill eompelllkni from (bnltin. Aft* win dT Onlied 

and lU. ad. far Hour. 1 



JOHN A. LAZELL, 
A T hl» PO\10LOGICAL NUKSERY. sdj-.ining iba 
rl. Ci[yorColuml>U9. has foi Kile an Fxienilie vuriciruf 
'run nnil Ornamental Trees, Shrubs aod Greentaiwai 
lanls, &£ lu!. 

II 'a collection of Apples riceeds 300 select vnridiea. 

Vr PttlCB |<er hundred Tree*, ol from three to five feet 
rnwib. (14; or from lire to ssren feet SIG; <■■ from H*aa 
mine leel, 118; and fora lew Kleci Tien, from SS to» 

Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees, of a greet rariet*. Pries 

rmin ^t to 75 cents mr I'ree. acRording 'o Biio. etc; and 

Muilful Evergreen Trees. at prices Irum Si to t3. each. 

W-When Tnta or Plan - ' - "^ 



Columbus, January, 181V 






idlftncDm hai a luoderaie wis. 
■mall (UKk a 



ITi.U.fbraweel, 
ind |Him quaHlr ol Iriah 
[WilBHr tc ainilh. 



SMlona. Anerllilanx 



tanticlpatealwltai demand. BulEer. 



iTIklnriiJaliihl, and we (ntlclpale a narlion. G 
lid bave reAdy iftle at quoTaTlonn. Laid bubada 
, taih rnr lifili. and ken; Inn the arrlrftl oT Um ta 



LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

THIS Ea'sblieiimeni ia EilUDlrd about one ■n4 a helf 
miiea weat of Cleveland, on the Uelroilr<«d iind con. 
lains, t..r tale, TREiSS of nl! (he n.oBi choice kinds of 
App!pe. Pears. ritims.Cbirriee. &c Ac; aiilalsja lir^ 
Slock of Roeee, Evetereena, Ornatnenlnl Tree*. Shrulw. 
vhich are ofiered at mn>na1ild prtCFi. GreenhouH 
I dIbo supplied when wanted. Orders, pntl paid, con- 
g the money or seiisfnctKry refrrenee. will meet with 
r pi ■lieniion, and Ihe Trees carefully pocked and for- 
warded OS directed. 

ELLIOTT &. CO , CirwlBBrf. 
Jan. IWS. 



.fliHaiidsprond wanted. TftJIow, lo 



ipplln or ham iftlhiw. 



iia fmui Nonh ftnd 9<niUi 

iinill iBDrDioineunuaiull)' larie nppH 

ondon. Anbflrtcan hrvf and pork moved olT 

wing quoialioiu — Indtabeef rorBbipa' iiaeii, miii a iiu per irerre oi 

«lba; India menHla a Ok; prime men7«*i7Si; India nark SOe 

imi3S««S0ipec('»I. [Uarlngt Brmbe'ia. 

irhalbeeniieen.llie IftMfewdiyiln Uie Importallim of hopafrom 

nl ]ud(n. u quite equal Ui llavoi and quality lo any produced hi 

There (a no InleWnnce of tha minlni ahipa, Eniland and thg 

nilrd Btatea. 

The winter la said m have been qnHeaavere In England, ScoUftnd, 
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3i'. Rye U Si 90. S.l«'of'pu 
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Latest Dates and Prices. 

Eo(iton, Feb. 20 Flour, 5,1 ai Meas Pork,12,00 
H.»York, "21 " 4,94 " 10,00 

Baltimore " 23 " 4,31 " 13,00 

N. Orleans. " 16 " 4,75 " 10,75 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

Correcled/or Ihe Ohio CuUivaior, JKarch 1, 






llomnilny. quart. 
Beefjilniiqaarler. 



Chkkena. " 8 a B 

'Stindiiies, 

Apptea.wind.irsF 
' led, hu. eat a 7S 

I ■ common. M a JH 

:,3 



Poialwi. 



5.00 alJO 



Ashes, (only in barter.) 

! PeaJl. ' 3Jii . 

] ScoicIihI satla, 1t,jO ■ 



Wbeat at Milan, Ohio. 

'.the inii of February, [bore wia broejehl in mora 
nlyea'. Tlie prk» 



In tfl fOiuiderably km 



deraWy Ic 



BOWERV NURSERY. 



JOHN FISHEB. 



A^ro'n* 



-SEEDS! 



Iready received, and 



ntaaUa and llow- 
etJlbeOtaloCulU. 

iBl of MiKta, 



M. B. BATES A V. 



THE TROTTING HORSE BELLFOUNDER, 

PURCHASED by CdI. AunMiii Brown, {neat ColuaibH.) oTMi. 
Bimnel Allen, ofiheBtaie or New Yorii.ia uow at :bi FarB 
rilcnryHrawn.Esq. 
Thia HoiH wai bred hy T. T. Klwm. Eh|. of Long laland, N. T. 

armBrsand Brecden. an op^iorlunlty Is rntw preaenled you loin. 

Cve yoqr atork. Bllli. alvliu pedicree and lerjna. will aooa be 
i<d. Rercronce, W. BAIIKER. 

" IS cny Livery Buble.Calumbua, Ohio. 



FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 



AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

THEiuharrthenibavealarteiuptilyar workiDpon FARHIKG 
and CARIIENINU, ainnnfilbeinare 
~-ie Farmer's Encyckipedia, 1 vol. flvo., ISOO pafsi. wMh plfttea. 

iMahon's Gardener: Ihe AmFTkan Gacdener'i Ca'tnder; roo- 



•rden.tinvn Hour, ke., fbr , _. _. 

ird HcUabon. I rot. era. 
Downluf's Treatise on Landscape Gftrdenlnn. iTol.Pt 
lohnrinn'aAitricaltDFslChaDilslr)'. 1 parts, in X vols, t 
l.ribl|['s AniHisI CbemlMry. 1 vol. pspeccovara. 
LEiMi'i AkriruHural Cbaniitry. I toI. paper covers. 
I.indley') Tbeory of Hontcullure. 1 vol. 
TlieAmerlFsaflardener. Br Feaenden. I vol. ISmo. 
The Amerlran OrchaidM. By Kenrlck. ]toI. ISnio. 
TheConipIHeFariner. By Fnenden. 1 vol. I9n». 
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LOOK HERE! 

PosT-M*STEHS will grently oblige us, when or- 
dering pupere. If they will lake Ihe pB'ns to write 
the namea of subaerilwra /i/ain/y; nnd nlwaya give 
the name of the counfy and Stale with that ofthe 
pOMl office. Wo are often sorely puzzled on ac- 
count of these omisalons — indeea some letters 
have been received without even Ihe name of 
the poat office! 

They will further oblige ua by sending us word 
in all casee where papers do not arrive prompilyi 
■.leo by returning any packages that may by 
chalice arrive at wrong olSces. 

In reply to several poslniaeters who have eig- 
nified a wish to have the CuUivalor sent them 
for services in romitting, &c., we now elate that 
B-U who send or have sent 12 names or more with 
the payments, will be entitled to a copy if they 

OO" AcjEirrs Wanted.— Several young men, of 
energy and good address, may find profitable em- 
ployroent aa travelling agents for this paper — good 
references required. 



To Editors. 

As there is a proapecl of a little cessation of po- 
litical excitement, we take this occasion to en- 
treat the conductors of the newspaper prese to 
lead their aid in the important work of awaken- 
iQg the farming community to the subject of im- 
provements in agriculture. Look at the facts and 
Buggestione which are given in this and prece- 
ding numbers of this paper, and judee whether 
therein not great need of united and strenuous 
eSbrts for this object. 

(We are glad to find that the Cincinnati Ga- 
sette and some others among the influential pa- 
pers of this State, are leading off right earnestly 

We send the (.'ultivator regularly to more than 
one hundred papers in Ohio, and wilt send it to 
any others that commend it to the attention of 
their farming readers, mentioning terms. Sec. We 
request, however, that they will remember to 
give credit for all articles copied from our col- 
umns. We notice that quite a number of our 
exchanges shame fully neglect this act of simple 

We not ask many ofthe country papers to ex- 
change with us regularly, but the editors will 
oUige ua by sending a copy marked, whenever 
ibay five any original agricultural intelligence, 
••pecially any notices of agricultural societies, 
the appearance of crops, ice. 



Fttrts for llie Pcopio of Ohio. 

DtcreateoflKt WkeatCrop — Our glory drparling '. 

For the last five years it has been published to 
the world, that Ohio produces more wheat than 
any other Stale in the Union. This Is the proud- 
est boast of her citizens, and it has done more 
than all else to establish her credit abroad. With 
a wheat crop from twenty lo twenty fivf 
of bushels, one half surplus product, it waa well 
known that the farmers of Ohio would be able 
without difficulty, to pay their taxes, and the in- 
debtedness of the State, and speedily to become 
prosperous and wealthy. 

But the reports of the Commlasinner of patents, 
show that our State is fast losing this enviable 
dielinclloni and ilii probable thai next year' t re- 
port uili itrip our Jarmert o/lhu their higketl 
honor! The report for last year affords an argu- 
ment in favor of the promotion of agriculture ' 
Ohio, that ought to command the moat serious i 
tention of her citizens, and cause them to p 
forth immediate and vigoront efforli for the din 
"in of a knowledge of improved methoda ofcul- 
I'ation among farmers. 

The wheat crop of Ohio for the past three years 

estimated as follows : 
Crop of 1843, 25,387,439 bushels. 

1B43, 18,786,105 " (30 per ct. loss.) 
1844, 15,969,000 " (15 perct. more lD3a) 
Showing a decrease of 45 per cent, or nearly ten 
mitlioni ofbutheU in only two yean ! 

And this too, while it is well known that Ihe 

imber of acres devoted to this crop has every 
year been greater than the one preceding ! And 
another important fact is, there has not been a 
proportional increase of other products to make 
up for this immense loes. Is it any wonder then 
that our State is embarrassed, and that farmers 
find it difficult to meet their taxes! (The reports 
of the Board of Public Works show a decreane in 
the aggregate amount of wheat and flour; ship- 
ped on all the canals in the State for the past 
four years.} 

As evidence that this falling off is mainly at- 
tributable to de/eeliee farming, let us look at the 
iplp ot New York, where knowledge has 
been diffused for a number of years past, by five 
or six widely circulated agricultural paperi, 
several of them numbering from ten to twenty 
thousand subecribere; and where forty or fifly 
inly Agricultural Societies, and one for the 
State, are sustained by the aid of $B,000 per 
year from the Treasury. There the reports show 

'-"I increase in the wheat crop during the 

e that it has decreased in Ohio. The 
figures stand thus: 

For 1842, 11,132,47-2 bushels. 
" 1843, 12,479,499 " 
" 1844, 14,975,000 " 
Showing a gain of nearly four millions of bushels 
in two years; and most of the other products of 
the farm in thai State, have Increased In a pro- 
portionate ratio for the past four years. 

From these figures it is easy to see, that in all 
probability the next annual report will rob Ohio 
of the honor of being the first -vheat State in 
the union, and award the palm to the farmers 
of the Empire State • 

And yet Ohio possesses at least double the 

imher of acres adapted to this crop that New 
York doe^i and there can be no good reason why 
le should not retain this high honor; or if so 

nforlunate aa to lose it for the coming season, it 

should be regained, and made more securely our 

n than ever before. It is true our Legislature, 

the heat of party strife, have seemed lo neg- 
lect the greatest interesta of the Slate, but this 
only renders it rnore necessary for the people 
themselves to awake and exert themselves. 

The first thing necessary to be done is to rir- 



culale agricultural paperi among the Jarmert, and 
point out through them the necessity and meana 
of improvement. Until this is done more effect- 
ually than now, it will be of comparatively little 
use to legislate upon the subject or fonn associa- 
tioon; for till then, not one in twenty of the far- 
mers will co-operaie in such measures. If the 
friends of the cause, who perceive the evil and 
the remedy, will go to work for this purpoae, 
WJih one tenth part ofthe enthusiasm that u 
manifested during an ordinary political cam- 
paign, we should soon see results that would 
cheer the heart of every true patriot. 

Tli« Lefclslatare Adjourned. 

After a session of nearly three months and a 
half, the Solom« of this great State have return- 
ed to their homes. They have passed a large 
number of laws, some of them doubtless, intend- 
ed to be of general benefit to the people, hut many 
more, for the special good of a parly, or a few 
partizan Inends. The friends of agriculture, th« 
greatest Interest of the State, have petitioned and 
urged in vain for the least possible act that lui^ht 
have a tendency to advance the great productive 
interests of the State, and promote the proaperi- 
ty of the whole people, witnout regard to parlyl 
Whole weeks have been spent in devising new 
modes and new articles of taxation, but they bad 
o legislate on that which was directly 
calculated to increase the ability of the people to 
ly taxes, and would lessen the need of taxation 
' increasing the revenues of the public works. 
Petitions were presented for a law for the pro- 
Qtion of agriculture, from almost every county 
the State, and several bills for that purpoea 
ere introduced and remodeled or amended to 
move as far as possible, all the objections that 
ere urged against thera^ but alt were rejected 
though of no kind of importance! A few of 
the members of both branches deserve credit for 
their efforts in the cause; but of others we should 
like to say a few words to their constituents, were 
' not that it would ill become the character of 

It is due, however, to the 2500 friends of ag- 
riculture, whose petitions were thus disregarded, 
that they should be informed how and by whom 
this was done. We shall therefore give a brief 
history of the matter in our next. 



Prop«Med Convention of Friends ofAfr- 
ricnltnreln OIUo. 

view of the conduct of the late General 
ibly in refusing to adopt any measures for 
the promotion of the great interests of agricul- 
ture m Ohio, and believing that it is indispensi- 
biy necessary that effective measures should be 
adopted for that purpose, several well known 
friends of agriculture nave sugKested that a con- 
vention of friends of the cause be held in Colum- 
ly in the coming summer, for the purpose 
of agreeing on a plan lor legislative action, to lay 
before the next General Assembly, and devise 
means for diffusing such information throughout 
the State as will secure the passage of a law and 
general co-operation of effort for the advance- 
- eut of this cause. 
Those who approve of this suggestion, and 
ill endeavor to attend, will please to send their 
tmes to the editor of the Cultivator, previous 
1st of May, with any suggestions that may 
cur to them as to the day of holding the con- 
jntion, kc. The Governor of the State has 
signified bis approval of the plan, and his wil- 
lingness to co-operate in such measures as may 

be agreed on^ _^^__ 

Connlr Affrlcnltnml Socifies. 
.. J are gratified to perceive by notices in ihe 
country papers that several county agricultural 
showing new signs of hfe; and some 
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lee are about to be organized where tliey 
101 herelolbre eviaied. There is & great 
be done in thin way in Ohio — of which 
we Bha!l Bay more hereafter. 

In the Conneput Reporter, and ihe Ashtabula 
Sentinel, we have seen noticea of the annual 
meeting of the Ashtabula co. Ag. Society, held 
at Jefferson, on the 4th uli. Tho address deliv- 
ered by theprefiideniof the society, E. W. Gria- 
wold, Esq., isa veryinairuclive and practical es- 
oay, though rather too lengthy for our taate. We 
Bhall endeavor to find room for an extract or two 
before long. (Will the editor of the Sentinel fa- 
vor ua wiUi a second copy of Ilia paper, contain- 
ing the first part of the oddresa; we have lost 

The following call which we find in the Sen- 
eca Advertiaer eshibita the right spirit, and we 
believe that Seheca will soon be able to put to 
shame some of her sister counties of much great- 
er age and population: 

SENECA COUSXT AGBlCULTirBAL SOCIETY. 

A word to the Board of officers — who consist 
of A. Ingrahani, Preaident; Levi Davis, Vice 
President: Loyd Norrie, Treaaurer; R. G. Pen- 
nington, Recording Secretary; Joseph McClellan, 
John Terry and George Stoner, committeemen; 
Gentleiheh: — We have slept one year; is that 
not enough! All is calm now, and our new Pres- 
ident has taken his seal. Shall we not arouse 
from our slumbers by meeting and forming, un- 
der our constitution, a premium bet for our next 
October fair! Let it not be said that Seneca 
county cannot sustain, through her enterprising 
farmers, a well organized Agricultural Society! 
Waa it not acknowledged by all present that our 
exhibitions, at the faira of 1842 and '45, surpas- 
sed all expectation, and have they not already 
been the means of improving our farm-stock f 
Let us then take renewed courage in our enter- 
prifle! We have a new help-marte in the im- 
provement of agriculture science in this State, 
in the person of M. B. Batehah, Esq., formerly 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, in Rochester, N, 
Y. He is now with us in Ohio, and baa com- 
menced the publication of the Ohio Cultivate 
at ColumbuH, which I have no doubt will give i 
great aid in the furtherance of Agricultural sc 
ence in this State — which ia so much needed, 

1 would propose that in making out our list of 
premiums, lor next fall, we award all premiui 
of the deoominaiioQ of $1, in the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. In this way we can get aome thirty or forty 
agricultural papers taken and read in this coun< 
ty, which will greatly increase our means o 
knowledge in agricultural affairs, and encourage, 
by the light of intelligence, those who, otherwise, 
might not lend their friendly interest to our mer- 



We 



Brief Hints on Oardenine. Soieinff Secda of Garden regetabte».— Bui few 

ga^ve in our last, some directions fc»r laying i kinds need lo be put in the ground before April, 



out aud preparing the ground for a tknnor s gar- we shall, therefore, defer biuia un ibie head, till 
den; and accorduig to promise, we uowoftbr soijiolour next, excepting io remark that where the 
hinla on planting the eatne : lliough want of space ground is dry and in good order, the more hardj 
compels U3 lo be quite briet' sorla may be put in ihc ground any time after se- 



I would recommend that the board meet a1 
Court House, in Tiffin, on Monday, the i24th day 
of March, for the purpose of preparing a premi- 
um bet for the next October fair, 

SAMUEL WAGGONER, 
Cor. Sfc. Sen. Agr'l. Soc'y. 



Township Farmers' Clubs. 

We are much pleased to learn that the sugges- 
tiona of our friend Dr. Townt-end (in No. 4) re- 
specting neighborhood or township associations 
MB about to be carried into effect in a number of 
cases. One of these ia in Blue Rock township, 
Muskingum county; another, Blendon tp., Frank- 
lin Co.; many others we have no doubt will fol- 
low the example next fall, in lime for holding 
social discussions during the long evenings. — 
There can be no doubt but that the reaulta will 
be highly beneficial, especially where whole 
neighborhoods become subscribers for the Ohio 
Cultivator; as in the places wc have mentioned. 
Ws ag;oin repeat the request that all societies 
or aseocialions for the promotion of agriculture 
in the State, will send us aome account of their 
doings. 

Look to the Wheat Fieliis. — The heavy 
rains may cause mtich loss if iJio furrows arc not 
well opened about these days. Remember iJie 
bint given in our last about feeding off with sheep 
wliere the crop is too tfarwatd. 



With reference lo whit ate termed tmalljruiu, 
no man who pretends lo liave a garden, should be 
without a supply of tlieni. The plants cost little 
or nothing, csn he obtained in almost every neigh- 
boriiood,and when once planted, they require very 
little labor or attention; while ihey afford a con- 
stant succession of tho richest and most whole- 
some luxuries Tot the lablo during the whole of 
spring and summer. 

•Strawberries. — H ia usually recommended to 
plant these early in the fall, as soon as iJic heat 
of sumcner is over, but it may be done as well 
now; only tlicy will not bear as well the first sea- 
son. Procure good attoug plants from the run- 
ners of last year's growth, and of the best kinds 
you can obtain conveiiienlly. The varieties are 
very numerous, and almost all of them arc good 
when well cultivated. Plant a bed each of sev- 
eral sorts if you can get them. They will grow 
on any good garden soil, but that which is tolera- 
bly dry and has a good share of snnd or gravel is 
the best. Set tho plants about 15 inches apart, 
and piiich off the runners during aiimmer if you 
do not wish to increase ihe number of plants — 
Old beds should be dug betwe n 1 ad the 

plant.') thinned out. 

Raxpberriea. — These arc of ll a 
bic culture, and richly pay fu i p 
cupy. Get plants of last yea g w 1 and tlio 
best kinds you can find. The d and h wh to 
Antwerp, are'lhe heal known good kinds, though 
there are some new varieties said to be superior 
to lliem. The Ohio Everbearing has llic advan- 
tage of producing fruit until autumn. It is not 
ao highly flavored aa the Anlwerps, though if the 
fruit is used under the circumstances discribed 
by our friend Laphain (in No. 3) we have no doubt 
it is very delicious'. Set the plants 3 or 4 feel 
apart, in any convenient place in tho garden, 
where the soil is not wet. If partially shaded 
they will bear longer. Every spring the wood of 
tlie previous year's bearing should be cut away, 
close to the ground, and Ihe new shoots shorten- 
ed, and if more thuu 5 or ti in a bunch, cut out 
the weaker ones, tie ihe temuiudcr loosely to a 

Gooseberries. — This fruit deserves more gen- 
eral culture in this counlry — we mean the fine 
English and Scotch varieties, not the wild natwea. 
Some of them are apt to mildew, however, if not 
kept well pruned and planted where there is free 
circulation of air. They are easily propagated 
from cuttings; which should have the lo' 
or buds cut out when planted, so as to prevent 
Iheir sending up suckers, and train them with 

Currants — Should be grown the same way, but 
cure should be taken not lo have the stem more 
than about 6 to 8 inches high; else tlic top will 

apt to brcnk off with the winds. 

fifro/wa.— Don't fail to plan! some of these— 
they pay well. The Isabella and the Catawba arc 
■ I, the easiest lo cultivate and 
very fine and productive. If young plants can- 
not bo had set cuttings of lasl year's wood, with 
2 or 3 points. Train the vines on the side of a 
building, a fence, or a trellis, and they will occu- 
py Just no space at all. 

Large Fruit TVees — As a general tiling should 
not stand in a vegetable or flower garden ; tJiough 
a fbw choice kinds placed around the fences and 
borders may be admilled. Plums, and other 
fruits subject to the attacks of the curculio should 
be planted together in a fruit yard, where pigs can 
be kept during summer to devour the fallen fruit 
and the worms. 



The most important a 
id) lettuce and early 



vero freezing ia 
peas, onions (s( 

beets. If not done in a hot bed, s warm sheltcr- 
lered spot should be prepared and seed sown of 
early cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, tomato, &c 
Also celery if wanted lor early use — a mootb 
later will be better for the main crop. This bed 
must be covered with a mat, or some lb ing to keep 
off the frost during cold nights. It is no use to 

w radish seed in open ground till next mouth. 

be same is true of flower seeds. 

Pruning Fruit Trees. — This is commonly per- 
formed early in spring, but it is better to wail till 
the leaves are about half grown— especially if 
large branches are to be removed. The Iree is 
then beginning to grow rapidly and the wounds 
heal more speedily and effectually — try it. 

Grafiing. — It is now time to commence lluB 
operation, when much of it is to be dene, and es- 
pecially on cherries and such trees as start early. 
With most kinds, however, we have always suc- 
ceeded, best when the work was delayed till the 
buds were fairly open, or oven when the trees 
a blossom. Of course Ihe grafls should 
before the buds open — we should have 
mentioned this in our lost. Keep them in a cool 
place in tlie cellar with the cut ends in moist 
earth. We intended giving directions for graft- 
ing, but inusL dcfi:r it till our next. 

0:5" Our readers will be gratified, as we are, 
in seeing the name of Eli Nichols, of fiehuonC, 
among our contributors; eapecially as we are able 
to announce that he promises to furnish a series of 
brief jiractieal essays on /rut/ culture. Mr. Nich- 
ols, It Is well known, has been very largely 
engaged in the cultivation of fruit, both in the 
orchard and the nursery, for many years, in this 
climate; and, like our friend David Thomas, of 
New Vork, he combines much scientific research 
with practical experience in horticultural pur- 

We should be especially pleased if both these 
friends would favor us with their views on the 
subject of blighJ, also, if they have any facts or 
auggeslioiiE respecting the curculio that have not 
been made public. — Ed. 

FRlirr CULTURE, No. 1. 



a the nursery 



Mr. Editor : — Engaged a 
business, I have good reason to unow, mere is a 
palpable want of skill on the part of many who 
desire to set out fruit trees. How often do we 
see a valuable lot purchased in a town or city at 
great cost, and then the owner, aa though his 
land were worth nothing, either entirely neglect 
to set out fruit trees, or, as is more common, im- 
mediately commence an inquiry lor cherry, plum 
Sear and other sprouts to fill it with, so far aa he 
esirea to plant fruit; nor does he seem to Stand 
much on the quality, even of this neighborhood 
fruit, so as the trees are labge, and sometimes a 
slight preference ia given for straight ones. If 
you suggest to him. It would be better to set out 
grafted or buded fruit; he replies, Ohl I don't 



think there 
fruit whe 
Now this 
provide nc 
who live 
open thai 



much odds, and if I do not like the 
Eomes, I will have it done then. — 
It be admitted to be wretched im- 
id waste of time and land. Those 
wns and cities, if they would only 
'ght see in the markets, if n 



good fruits, at least that there ia a difference, 
which should induce them to select for so impor- 
Etnl a purpose as the planting of a lot, which 

5ht add so much to their domestic comforts, 
the marketable value of their property. 
Nor do farmers seem to manifest more skill in 
electing fruit trees, than lot holdera in our cities 
nd villages. Many individuals of both classea, 
eem to imagine no fruit can be good except a 
few old Tanetiee themselves have seen. Sup- 
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pose one of these calls at a nursery for cherries, 
peaches or other fruit, you may expect something 
like the following conversation: 

"Have you cherry trees to sell]*' 

Yes. 

•'Have you sweet-hearts and ffray-lieartsi I 
donH think much of them there black-hearts.'' 

We have, as we think, better cherries than 
those you ask for. 

"Oh yes, I've heard of a great cherry, called the 
ox-heart, but I never seen none of them, and 
don't care much about them; what kind have 
youl" 

We have Knight's early black, the black eagle, 
elton, the black and white Tartarian, several 
Bigareaus, the Cumberland seedling, the white 
Pineapple and many other kinds, including the 
ox-heart, of which you spoke. 

••Well, I did'nt expect you had the ox-heart, 
and though I heard a ereat deal of it, I believe I 
shan't take it now. I told you at first, I did'nt 
like these black cherries; they are rather too bitter 
for me to go 'em! and Mr. B. has sweet-hearts, 
and though the neighbors digs them out pretty 
bare, I will watch and get some, and then I will 
know what I have got. Have you the big cling 
peach! I heard a great fuss about your peaches!" 

We have a number of clings; the chancellor, 
white pineapple, white imperial, Diana, congress, 
and many others. 

"Them are big names I know nothing about, 
and if you hav'nt got the big cling, I mean to 
get the seeds and raise 'em; they are the peach 
for me." 

I will not further weary you with this painful 
dialogue, which every nursery man, as I sup- 
pose, has to his regret, too frequently heard. — 
The question is, what is the remedy? Those 
who desire the diffusion of good fruits must en- 
gage in their cultivation, not merely in retired 
and private gardens, but for sale and especially 
for public exhibition. Our men of wealth must 
plant out good orchards, on their large farms, al- 
though the neighboring farmers and their sons 
should get a few fruits, not in the most honorable 
way. If the fruit is fine, though stolen, it will 
create in the eater a desire to possess it of hie 
own. Say it is a few fine cultivated peaches 
that are taken, he that ate them, will not when 
he goes to plant, inquire for the big cling, but for 
peaches like Mr. A's. The past year I had a 
few very fine peaches, I showed them them to 
all I could; many from a love of old practices vis- 
ited them at night; and the result is, I have sold 
at advanced prices all the peach trees I had on 
hand, and no one has, this year, asked for the 
biff cling. The general wish has been that I 
should make the selection, a thing pretty easily 
done, as I knowingly cultivate only the best. — 
This satisfies me, that to let the people see and 
taste good fruit, is one of the best means to guide 
them in their selections. When the individual 
does not know himself to be able to be his own 

?;uide, from having seen and tasted the different 
iruits, the names of which he finds in the best 
catalogues and collections, such as Manning's, at 
Salem, Massachusetts, Kenrick'S; Boston, Sin- 
clair's, Baltimore, Parson's & Co., Long Island, 
David Thomas & Sons, Western New York, and 
similar careful collections made in the west, 
among which I think I may justly name Mr. 
Ernst of Cincinnati, Cable & Kirtland, of Cleve- 
land, and doubtless others. I say when he who 
would plant a good orchard, has no personal 
knowledge of these fruits, let him select the most 
honest nursery man he knows of, and trust him, 
and especially in peaches, pears, plums and cher- 
ries, it is the nurseryman's business to select 
and cultivate good fruits, and every intelligent 
nurseryman must know it is his interest to grow 
none but the best, if he continue to follow the 
business. I say then, have the requisite knowl- 
edge yourselves, if possible, and if you have not, 
select and trust a man who has; and by all means 
avoid the sprouts, the sweet-hearts, and the big 
cling. 

A word more. Make good fruits plenty, and 
few will be stolen. He who raises and sells 
20,000 good trees annually, does more to prevent 
fruit stealing, than a criminal legislative act.-* 
He who owns the soil and neglects to plant the 



trees is the greater criminal. Human nature de- 
mands fruit, and the boy who supplies his wants 
is not the chief of sinners. 
Sincerely yours, 

ELI NICHOLS. 
LoydtvilU^ Belmont co,, Ohio, 

Ume urith manure for C^m* 

Me. Bateham: — According to your request, I 
will make an cUlempt to answer the inquiries of a 
subscriber in your last No.; — "whether lime would 
be of advantage (along with manure) to a yellow 
clay soil, intended for corn; and if so, what is 
the best mode of applying it. The land was 
plowed in the fall." 

There being so few circumstances given, rela- 
tive to the soil, the kind of manure, locality, sit- 
uation, &c., that I feel that I shall be groping, 
somewhat, in the dark, in attempting to give 
instructions in reference to this particular inqui- 
ry. My remarks, therefore, will be rather gener- 
al in their character, and your subscriber must, 
for himself, make the particular application to 
suit his soil and other circumstances. 

I give it, therefore, as my opinion, founded upon 
both theory and observation, that lime will he of 
advantage to a yellow clay soil, along with ma- 
nure, if both are properly applied. But whether 
the lime will benefit the crop of corn intended to 
be grown upon it the present season, is somewhat 
doubtful; as the action of lime does not fully take 
place until at least a year after it has been ap- 
plied. There are three great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the chemical action of lime in soils, as 
follows : 

1st. Lime acts in a soil as a neutrdtizer — it 
combines with any acids that may be in the soil, 
and prevents their deleterious action upon the soil. 

2a. It acts as a decomposer — it decomposes 
earthy and metalic compounds, and forms other 
combinations, which are readily soluble. 

3d. The great use of lime in soil, is as a con- 
verier — it converts even solid vegetable fibre into 
soluble food for plants. 

These are the great principles of the chemical 
action of lime in soils, and to these must be ad- 
ded its use on an indispensable constituent of all 
cultivated plants. Lime also has a mechanical 
effect upon soils, and especially on clay soils, 
rendering them more open and pervious to air 
and water. 

Lime has been used in agriculture many hun- 
dred years, and on every variety of soils, and al- 
ways with beneficial effects, when judiciously 
applied. In England, recently, large tracts of 
country, which had been rented withdiflSculty at 
5 shillings per acre, have been rendered worth 30 
or 40 shillings per acre, by the application of 
lime alone. And innumerable fnstances might 
be cited in the United States, of its beneficial 
effects. 

We come now to the proper application of the 
Fime and manure. This will depend upon the 
kind of manure, — but I suppose the kind meant, 
is stable manure, in a state of partial decompo- 
sition; and my remarks will be based upon this 
supposition. It is stated that the land was plow- 
ed in the fall, and of course it must be plowed i 
again before planting. The manure must be : 
spread before it is plowed and turned under'. — ; 
After this is done, the lime may be slaked, and j 
evenly spread over the ground, and well mixed! 
with the surface soil by the harrow. Then fur-j 
row and plant the corn. i 

The reason why the lime should not be spread ' 
with the manure before the last plowing, is thus 
given by Professor Johnston, "Quick lime expels 
ammonia from decomposed and fermenting ma- 
nure." And another reason is, that the lime 
should be kept near the surface of the soil, with- 
in the influence ot heat and air — but if spread 
with the manure and plowed under, it would be 
laid so deep in the soil, that it would require a 
longer time to produce its full effects. 

The quantity of lime required per acre, will de- 
pend in a great degree, upon the quantity of ma- 
nure applied, and the amount of organic matter 
previously contained in the soil. There is dan- 
ger of putting on too much; — as Dr. Dana says, 
"Lime changes vegetable fibre into soluble geine, 
but being applied in excess, it forms an insoluble 



salt" — "and though it converts, it at the same 
time locks up that geine which it had converted." 
Lime should, therefore, be applied in small quan- 
tities, and often; and the quantity should always 
be proportioned to the amount of manure applied, 
together with the organic matter already in the 
soil. The greater the amount of organic matter 
the soil contains, the more lime may be appUed 
with safety, and vice versa. 

It is possible that the lime may benefit the first 
crop; but its full effects will be apparent on the 
next and succeeding crops. 

Respectfully your friend, 

LAPHAM. 

Mt. Tabor, March 4, 1845. 

l.etter from JOr. Oill on Silk. 

Mt. Pleasant, O., Feb. 25, 1845. 

Mr. Bateham: — In looking over the 4th No. of 
your valuable paper, I notice an article ralHne 
for correspondence on Silk Culture, in which I 
am alluded to; and a wish expressed to know 
particularly how my silk operations are progress- 
ing, from whence, and by whom, I am supplied 
with the raw material, &c. And, as your corres- 
pondent observes, 1 have been willing at all 
times to impart my experience and its results to 
the public, from a wish to spread useful and cor- 
rect information thereon. You will not there- 
fore consider me intrusive if I endeavor to com- 
ply with his request. I would direct his and 
others attention to my answers to nineteen 
queries, in the proceedings of the National Con- 
vention, published by the American Institute in 
1844, entitled "the Silk Question Settled," where 
[ have, as clearly and concisely as possible, an- 
swered their questions; and made a statement of 
my experiments, apparatus, results, &c. These 
are founded on five years' experience, and are 
in accordance with my present views, and prac- 
tice; though for the past year I have been mov- 
ing on rather a larger scale, with the satisfactory 
results of improvement in the quality and styles 
of our fabrics, increase in their quantity and va- 
riety, and reduction in the cost of production, 
and consequently in our prices. We have fur- 
nished constant employment in the factory alone, 
to fifty persons, besides those employed during 
the summer in growing cocoons; have purchased 
cocoons and reeled silk to the amount of over 
four thousand dollars, which were procured firom 
Jefferson, Belmont, Guernsey, Crawford, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Harrison, Carroll, Muskingum, 
Hamilton and several other counties in Ohio. — 
Also, some from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana 
and Illinois, with considerable from Kentucky 
and Tennessee,— (we have used no foreign silk 
whatever,)— from which, with our previous 
stock, we have manufactured over eight thou- 
sand dollars' worth of goods, and have more than 
five thousand dollars' worth, in its various stages 
of progress, from reeled silk to warp in the looms, 
on which to operate until a new crop is grown. 
I hope the wisdom of our legislature will be 
shown by passing the bounty and agricultural 
bills now before it. These bills would not cost 
the state more than one thousand dollars per 
year, but would incite our farmers to go into the 
cultivation of this important staple, which our 
manufacturers now have to be supplied with from 
other states, but which might soon be a staple 
adding a vast amount to our agricultural and 
manufacturing wealth. 

By the way, I perused with much interest the 
valuable address of Mr. Whittlesey, on the im- 
portance and necessity of investigating, and 
improving, and bringing out all the latent sour- 
ces of agricultural wealth, that proper legislative 
action and scientific information, can produce; 
not the least of which I consider the silk cul- 
ture. It diversifies our labors, and furnishes 
profitable employment for the aged, youth and 
females, withdrawing a portion of it from those 
staples with which the market is glutted, and in- 
creasing the consumption and demand for all 
other products and manufactures, besides stop- 
ping the present enormous and ruinous export 
of coin for foreign silks. The cultivation and 
reeHng of silk, is as practicable, sure and easy a 
crop to produce, as any other our farmers are en- 
gaged in growing, and will come in to great ad- 
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vantage as a collsteral oae, requiring but little 
outlay of capital, and giving a. quick return for 
the labor, iud the reeled silk is the some aa 
coin, for mnnu lac lure liere or esportj and a pro- 
duction of many million dollore' worth, annually, 
would readily tind a market. For the past bLk 
yeara I have paid one uniform price, for all ofler- 
ed to us, as follows; for beet reelable pea-nut co- 
coon6, 84 00 per buahei; best other varietiea, 
93 75; inferior reelable cooooob in proportion; 
(cut oat, double and imperfect, excluded, or paid 
for at 50 cents per buehel.) Even reeled silk, of 
IS to IS, or 16 to 30 fibres, %i 75 to $5 35 per lb. 
Psymente, one half in cash, and one half in man- 
ufactured Bilk, at our wholesale prices. And I 
expect to pay at the same rate the coming season 
for all offered. As 1 expect to start another fac- 
tory at Wheeling, lo keep pace at least for a 
while with the production, I am prepared to fur- 
nish all orders lor the various kinds of silk fab- 
rics in demand, as plain and plaid velvets and 
aatina; all varieties and colors of dress and bon- 
net silks; do. for vestings; cravats; printed pock- 
et haadkerchiefei serges, tec.; shirts, drawers, 
Btockings, half hose, gloves, plushes, florenlines, 
fee, warranted to give satisfaction, and at fair 

In conclusion, I say to my fellow citizens, — 
"Go ahead", one and all, — let us persevere. We 
can, and we will, raise and manufacture our 
own silks, and aear theiu also; and instead of 
exporting our coin, or going in debt to foreign- 
ers for inem, have a surplus to export, with 
which we can hquidate our Stale Deoti, and be, 
what we now claim to be — an Independeni 
People, Respectfully, 

J. W. GILL. 



der dale of the ISth infil., say "the fact is, the 

manufaclurers here and in Kt^ntucky and St. 

Louis, consume nearly all that is brought into ibis 
uket." Our supplies for the last two years have, 
part, been drawn from the west, and, with the 
ception of the lot purchased from Mr. Farmelee, 
3 do not think, this winter, we will be able to 

get a single bushel there." 



Hlostard Seed Crop. 

Extract from alelter from C. J. Fell k Brother, 
to the Comniissioner of Patents: 

"In answer to your question as to the danger 
of overstecking the market with mustard seed; 
If its culture is gone into with a "multicaulis'' 
energy, the demand for the manufaelure at thi 
present "infant stnte" will not be equal to the 
Bupptj; but if, on the contrary, the farmers r 
with their usual caution and prudence, and 
each but few acres, we think there is no fear of 
overstocking the market. The seed produced up- 
on American soil always commands a preference 
over the imported; and if the manufacturer can 
rely upon a supply of seed of American growth, 
even at 1 cenljier pound or 50 cents per bushel 
over the coat of importing it, no orders for foreign 
eeed will be sent out by them. The manufacture 
of mueiard in this country is yet in its infancy, 
and has only been undertaken on a large scale 
since the passage of the tariff, giving a protection 
of 30 per cent. In these two years, such improve- 
ments have been made in machinery, and such 
knowledge obtained, as has enabled the manufac- 
turers to produce an article which commands c 
preference over any heretofore ijnported; and 
we should not be coni^idered too sanguine when 
we i;tate as our Arm belief, that the import! 
of manufactured mustard in 1845 will no 
more than one-third m much as in any of the 
last five years: and that, with our superior Amer- 
ican seed, our manufacturers can supplant the 
English onicles in markets it has never yet been 
Bent to. If such be the case, or it a prejudice in 
other markets should prevent the manufactured 
mustard being exported, the American seed bos 
only to be tried by English manufacturers, toi 
mand with them the same preference as we „ 
it here. In these views of the case, we tKink 
thai the demand for seed is much more likely to 
exceed the production, than the produclio 
exceed the demand. Yon have, however, better 
information at Washington, of the probable de- 
mand for seed, than we have here. 

We have written to a friend for a statement oi 
the importation of mustard and mustard seed, 
but are, as yet, without the information. The 
West have heretofore supplied their own factories. 
But we learn that the increased demand for A- 
merican mustard has compelled them to look 
the east this season for their supplies of seed, 
end we have now an apphcatlon from K 
tucky for seed; and our friends at Cincinnati, i 
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■OuB CoNTRiBUTOBS." — U must be highly grat- 
ifying to our readers, as it is to us, tooteerve the 
large and increasing number of practical and tal- 
ented writers that ore becoming engaged in the 
work of ditfusing a knowledge of improvements 
in agriculture, through the columnsof our paper. 
We regard this as the most conclusive evidence 
of a general desire for, and certain prospect of, 
the speedy advancement of this cause In Ohio. 

Afologv. — So much of our time has been occu- 
pied in business pertaining to our duty as a mem- 
ber of the l/iird kouie in the General Assembly, 
for the past two weeks that a number of com- 
munications have not yet been examined, and 
several private letters have remained some time 
unanswered. 

"Ab oJmi/loacp." — Our 'ladies' saloon seems to 
hold out strong temptations for scribblers of the 
other sex to attempt to gain admittance tlierein. 
Several communications have been received, 
written in a disguised hand, pretending to be 
from ladies, but we are not to be hoaxed in these 
matters, and they "can't come in," The last at- 
tempt of this kind is dated at Columbus. It con- 
tains such fulsome flattery as no lady would be 
guilty of writing, and a. poor attempt at w 
the form of an appeal to Ihe ladies, urging ihem 
to write for the columns of the Cultivator. The 
most forcible argument used is in the closing 
sentence, which is as follows: "Say tomelhingi 
if it is nothing more than that you'd like to see a 
bigger fool Ihan I am." 

MAnDEH CoLTU BE .—Owing to want of time and 
the bad state of the roads, we have not been able 
to visit the person in this county who is engaged 
in this buBiness, nor have we yet heard from Sir. 
Swift. We hope to do both in time for our next. 

Mehino Wool,— We have received two fine 
specimens of Paular Merino wool, from sheep 
owned by Geo. W. Wolf, of Keene, Co-^hocton 
Co, Ohio. Tney were from the llock of Mr. 
Avery of New York. The buck sheared the losl 
sea'«on 71 lbs. (notwithstanding tranaporlaiion, 

NnasERiEs at Columbus. — Onr readers of thJE 
portion of the State, who wish to obtain fruii 
trees, &c. will find a good assortment at the 
nurseries of Mr. Lazell and Mr. Fisher. See ad- 
vertisements on last page. 

0:5~Those Seeds, of which mention has before 
been made, are now mt»tly ready. See ad' 
lisernent. 

(KtTAp Horficullurnt Snciely, proposed lo be 
formed at Columbus, should be organized before 
long; now that the bustle of legislation is over, 
and the time for gardening has arrived. What 
say you gentlemen— and ladift too — when shall 
a nieeting for the purpose be called! 

Noble and PATBioxrc Examples. — The last No, 
of the Albany Cullivalor says that the Hon. J. J. 
McKay, M. C. from North Carolina, has renewed 
his subscription for one huvdred copies of thai pa- 
per, for gratuitous circulation among his constit- 
uents. James Sloan, Esq. of the same sla 
aho a subjcriber for one hundred copies. 



Naneries in CtncinnBU. 

We intended to defer noticing the horticultural 
estabtislmients in the vicinity of Cincinnati, till 
we might have an opportunity of seeing the 
whole of them, and at a more favorable season of 
the year; but in the loBt number of the Western 
Farmer Si Gardener, we find that friend Hooper 
has given a brief account of a portion of theni; 
and his remarks are so just and appropriate that 
we are constrained to copy ihem: 

"On one of the mildest days in the month of 
February last accompanied by our cotemporair 
and friend, Mr. Hateham, editor of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, we took a drive round our city, to visit a 
Few of our best Nurseries and Green-houses. — 
The first eelablishmcnt we visited was Savers & 
Heaver's, on the Reading Road. Here we found 
his new Green-house completed and filled with 
good and choice plants. The assortment of Roses 
has lately been much increased with the newest 
frorti France. They have now upwards of two 
hundred varieties. Here we fouud a fine and 
extensive collection of Verbenas, of which they 
have about fifteen varieties. There is yet left a 
number of very fine pear trees of the best kinds, 
out of which we had selected one hundred for 
our own farm last fall. Of peach trees there will 
be a fine lot this spring of the best kinds for dis- 
posal, as well as of most other trees, vines, and 
plants, usually found at the best nurseries. 

The next place we visited was Mr. C. W. El- 
liott's very pretty location. We were much 
pleased with the position and arrangement of the 
grounds, cottage, and green-house. The dwel- 
Ting house is on a small rise, in a beautiful thin 
grove of locusts. The surrounding small knolls 
are covered with a smooth, blue grass sward. — 
The tiack, and mo^t broken parte of the ground, 
are planted with choice fruit trees. Here are 
rustic arbors and fences; made of the branches of 
trees without taking olf the hark. This spring 
there will be quite a number of fruit trees of dif- 
ferent kinds for sale, chiefly peach. This nurse* 
ry is on Ihe Madison road, a short and pretty drive 
from the city. The nursery has Just the right as- 
pect, slope, and richness, for a good and flourish- 
ing growth of trees. Mr. Elliot Is now slocking 
his place rapidly, and it will soon rank among 
our most extensive nurseries here. On our route 
through the city again to see Mr. S. S, Jackson's 
conservatories and grounds, we stopped for an 
hour to refresh ourselves and horse at what we 
considered a very good half-way home, — the well 
known and excellent hotel, the Dennfion Home, 
on fifth street. Here after having partaken of 
Mr. Noble's first rale catering and careful alicn- 
tion, we proceeded on our most pleasant day's 
journeying, down the river about three miles, 
which brought us to our point of destination. — 
Mr. Jackson's situation being on the river, and 
on the handsomest port of the road, and between 
two fine country residences, is most enchanting. 
His green-houses are taaiefully and uniformly 
constructed, and of considerable extent. Hia 
collec - - - 

a vast number of Geraniums, Verbenas, &e. We 
saw here, for the first time, what is called the 
Poplar Peaeh,{rom its similarity in growth to the 
Lombardy Poplar. Mr. Jackson informed us that 
the I'rult is fine, of good flavor. He has a num- 
ber of very large, luxuriant growing roses, well 
suited for the pyramidal form. His stock of 
peaches l,'* large, and nearly of all kinds, — the 
fruit of which he has himself tested, — about thirty 
varieties. Mr. Jackson informs us that he has 
raised upwards of a thousand roses from the seed. 
He sowed about the 20t!i of December last, and 
they are now showing many small buds, and even 
flowers. lie occasionally gets a valuable variety 
by these means. He is at o endeavoring to ob- 
tain some new varieties of Chrysanthenmms from 
seed. We consider Mr. Jackson one of our best 
cultivators of flowers." 

In addition to the foregoing, we visited the 
Spring Garden Nursery, by Mr. A, H. Ernst, 
about two miles west of the city, on the Harrison 
turnpike. It Is a beautiful place even in winter, 
and charming in summer, out we shall speak of 
this here alXer. Our object now is to remark that 
this is the o'dest and most extensive nursery in 
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oughly acquainted with tiia bueineae, but deser 
Tin); the fuUeet Eonfidence of the public. Ili:^ 
Btock of fruit trees is quite extensive, uid em- 
brocee nearly all the kinds known to be worthy 
of cultivation and adapted to the cllmaie. lliti 
cherries and eome other kinds we noticed, are of 
fine size and beautiful f^rowih. He has also a 
large eoUeetion of ornamental shrubs, Acc. 

liDIES' DEPARTMENT. 

hm or llw nrlter of t 
ptorfl of podry waul 



For iM Ohio CultlTiitar, 

Tlie Farmer's Uvne. 

If there's a place upon the earth, 

Where want and Borrow aetdom come, 
Where discontentment ne'er had birth. 
And peace ne'er leaves the social hevth, 

It is the farmer's home. 
2Vue independence Ia a prize 

To those poeaeasing it more dear. 
By far more precioiis in iheir eyes. 
Than any other 'neath the skiea; 

Alone we find it here. 
Lei those who foolishly suppose. 

That in (he city halh) atone. 
Are always found the "smartest beaux;" 
(And thus their ignorance expose,) 

Visit the farmer's home. 
And there they're ever Bure to find. 

Within the evening circle bright. 
As "stately forms" with hearts and minds 
Enriched with gema of choicest kinds, 

Lit up with virtue's light. 
And others too, there do at night. 

Around the social fire side come; 
Whose cheeks are red, and eyes are bright, 
Whose forms are fair, and steps are light. 

Within the farmer's home. 
And yet another home is given 

To US poor mortals here below; 
And when from earthly homes we'er riven. 
We'll find a better one in Heaven; 

Eternal Joys lo know. 
Spring Vatlty, Ohio. M. B. 

liCKer from Aletbea. 

To make your paper interesting to llie female 

Ertion of its readers, it Is necessary that there 
female contributors to its columns. And I 
fondly cherish the hope, that productions frocn 
the pens of talented lady writers, wilt often l>e 
permitted to grace its pages. 1 would not inii- 
niate that the articles which have appeared ari' 
not interesting and useful, but that there ari- 
many others who might also contribute much to 
the prosperity and interest of your excellent 
paper. 

The season for flowers is fast approaching; will 
not some lady florist give us some instniciioiit' 
as U> the best time and manner of sowing and 
transplanting, the beat modes of culture, and tho 
kinds of soil most favorable to different species of 
plants 1 

Fur, ■[««•, fiir tl .«en we r>n<jly will Irmin. 
Tin myrlla. Ihe nice. iinJ ili« tnm jesMiiiiae; 
Of riiminine gncda fii rmL>lems they >rp, 

Tbpri if we would nmj loa luml onei Uiken | 

01 Iricndihip ind \<iw whirli mny not be»pukeo. 
We will llie to ilie pailw of Ihe gtiden awoy. 
And cull fram iha lloweti a fnsiam buquel ; 
And wuiren l.'geiliM with magical »n, 
'1 lieir myaiical lunguiga will «|Kak lo ibc hmil. 

Midieon ro , K<-h. 06. ISdJ 



ficlentiSc Blatrfcrs. 

The last number of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener contains "a Lecture delivered befon- 
the Hamilton county Agricultural Society, De- 
cember -tl, 1844, on the subject of Vegt'a^nmd 
Jlanuret; by Charles WHrrTLESEv, Em],, Pcote;:- 
sor of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology to tin' 
Society." 

From the known scientific and literary attain- 
menu of the auttUH', we were surprined on read- 
ing this lecture, to find several of its position^ 
wholly at variance with the admitted principles 
of true science; and showing either great ean- 
leasnes or a want of familiarity witli standaird 
worlts on agricultural chemistry. 

Speaking of the food of plants and the exhaus- 
tion of soib, he says: "On an average, our tie.'^t 
upland soils contain eighty three per centum of 
mere dead matter, which has no vivifying effe<-i 
upon plants. It is composed, principally, nt 
silex"— "It is certain that not only time, soda, 
potash and other alkalies are found in the stalks, 
of grain, but silex also. There is not supposed 
to be any nourishment in this silex, which forms 
part of Uie stem; it is merely the material made 
use of to give it hardness and strength. Th'> 
straw of wheat yields about sixty -one per centum 
of it." 

Now let us briefly examine this choice speci- 
men of abstruse jargon, and see if it will henr 
the light of common tente; if that is not satisfac- 
tory we will try it in the crucible of men of real 
science at another time. 

Wears not quite certain as to the full meaning 
intended to be attached lo the word vivifying 
as used in (he foreeoing, but fiom the connection 
it is plainly asserted that silex does not form a part 
of the nmirithmtiii or food of plants, although it 
is admitted that it is the material which sives it 
'^hardneu and itrenglh." This would imply then 
that the imparling of hardness and strength to 
theslem of plants is no part of its nourishmeni; 
which is as absurd as to assert that the formatio ii 
of bones in animals, la no part of their nourish- 
ment. The truth is, and we have high authori- 
tiesonour side, ihe silex is as much a portion of 
the food and nourishment of the plants of grain, 
OS any olher element they contain, and we be- 
lieve that one of the greatest causes of the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop is owing to a deficiency ol' 
this element in a condition to be absorbed by tln' 



moval to (his place; and that one somebody haa 
! borroued—» pretty good sign that it is valnable. 
' That State ought to sustain it well. 

BritUh American CuUivalor. — Toronto, Conads. 
We are happy to renew our acquaintance with 
friend Edmundson. He has followed the foshioa 
in doubhng his quarto into an octavo; and comes 
with quite a bookUh look, though embracing a 
goodly mixture of interesting and instructive 
matter. May he continue to improve and prosper. 
.Vault Farmer. — Augusta, Maine. We should 
feel very unwilling to be ceprived of Ihe pleaa- 
ure we derive from gleaning this weekly Inidget 
of philosophy and fun by Dr. Holmes. He mon- 
, ifests as much sound sense, and practical expe- 
I riencp on matters of Yankee husbandry, as any 
writer that we know of; and the man who takes 
his paper gets the worth of his money. 
1 American Farmer. — Baltimore, M^. This ia 
; the oldest of alt the agricultural journals in this 
[country. It was commenced tweniy-fiva jears 
ago, by Mr. J. Skinner and its character has been 
I well sustained by his successors. It must have 
^ been the means of great improvement iu Mnrj- 
, land and adjoining Slates. 

' Sotilhweitern Farmer. — This is said to be a val- 
uable weekly paper, published at Raymond, Mias. 
We should like an exchange. 

fallty Farmer. — Winchester, Va, This is 
rather a ynung one, but evinces good spirit— and 
a dispaeition to go-ahead — hope he wiM improve 
the firming both on the hills and in the v^yii 
of Western Virginia, and And a liberal support 
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But the assertion that the straw of wheat con- 
tains about sixty-one per centum of silex, is a 
blunder so wide from the truth that wemustSH]>- 
pose it was a slip of the pen of the author, ond 
he will doubtless correct it on a monipnt's reflec- 
tion. Withoui referring to books, (which are all 
on our side) suppose we burn 100 pounds ot 
wheat straw; and, as the silex all remains in the 
ashes, shall we find about Mixlyone pound* o{ h! 
So far from that being the case, we shall only 
have 3 1-a poundaof ashesandof thiaonly 2«ii. 
and 14 ouacei will he silica! 
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COSTINPED FHOM NO, 4, FACE 30. 

Soulherit PlaiUer.—By C. T. Eolts, Richmond. 

monthly magazine of 24 pages. 



Mt. Tabob, Jan. 17, 1B45. 
R. Buchanan, Etq., 

fr«'iion[ IIiinirDliuml Socielf. Cincinnal! 

Dear Sir: — I herewith send you an abstract of 
my Diary for the year 1844. 

There were one hundred and sixty-nine fair 
days, eighty^jne cloudy days, and one hundred 
and sixteen variable days. It rained ninety>one 
times during the year. Snow fell eighteen timea 
in the first part, and six times in the latter part 
of the year. The latest vernal frost was on May 
22d, and the first aulumnal frost occurred on the 
22d September, making one hundred and twenty- 
three daj's between the vernal and autULinal 
frosts. The latest snow in the spring fell on the 
30th of March, and the first snow in the fall, on 
the a8th day of October, making two hundred 
and twelve days between the snows of spring 
and fall. The months of May, June and July, 
were more than usually wet, so much so, that in 
some sections of the country the crops of corn 
and hay were nearly destroyed. The wheat crop 
was greatly diminished by the nist, and It was 
considerably injured by the fly in some sections 
of the State, The corn crop on dry ground when 



Va. This 



0^ Extracts Irom Ellsworth's Report in c 



(t^The discussion on "corn and pork making" 
is unavoidably deferred Bgain. 



of the moat able of the advoci 
' provemenl, in tho Southern States. If this pn- 
per had general circulation throughout the Old 
j Dominion, we are quite sure that good results 
would soon follow. 

Soulh^m AgricuUuria.—By E. A. Miller, CharleK- 
I ton, S. Carolina. This is another verv usefiil 
' work; also designed to advance the great intei- 
ests of agriculture at the south. It usually di-- 
irotes much attention also, to horticulture and 
domestic affairs, and is very neatly printed 
wiihal. 

Southern Cultivator. — James Comak, Editor, 
Augusta, Georgia. The present editor of ihis 
paper ranks high as an agricultural writer, and 
under his management, it cannot fail to merit hb- 
eral patronage from the planters of Georgia — 
though to their diagraee. be it said, is at present 
very poorly supported. It is one of the neates:. 
cheapest and heex papers of the whole south. 

JUtchigan Fartmtr. — Jackson Mich. We have 
received but one number of this paper since our re- | 



cell tended yield well. Apples, peaches, and 

I, — :„„ ■"— lant in this vicinity. Apples 

e than usually afleeted with 



cherries, were abundant it 
were, however, 

worms at the core, causing them lo ripen pre- 
maturely, and disposing them to early decay. 

The season was loo wet for the proper ripening 
of grapes. The Issbellas were much rotted and 
mildewed; the Catawbas were not affected with 
mildew, tnit a large portion of the bunches were 
more or less rotied. Laie planted potatoes yield- 
ed well where they were well teuled. The dis- 
ease so destructive to the potatoes at the east, 
has not appeared here yet. Pear trees, in this 
vicinity, have not been affected with blight this 
season. Plums were slung by the curculio, and 
rotted on the trees. The season opened three 
weelts earlier than last, 

February 16 — Snow fell three inches deep. 
20 — FroBt nearly out of the ground. 94 — Trim- 
med grapevines; blue birds have appeared- 36 

Signs of returning vegetation in the grass, daf^ 
fodils and flags; meadow-larks seen to-day. 29— 
Distant thunder; first heard this year. 
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March 2 — A little enow; robins have been seen 
eeveral days paet. 4 — Snow fell one inch deep, 
melted before night; eplendid Hunecti full moon 
brilliuQt. S — Ground hard frozen ihia morning. 
13 — Commenced plowing; wheat fields look green; 
gooseberries and raspberries hare leaves, 18 — 
Ground covered with an inch of snow, and hard 
frozen. 23 — Snow fell one inch deep. 24— P 
of the apple and peach begin to swell; vegeiatiou 
progresaea slowly, owing lo cold and wet weath- 
er. 26 — Budsol the Elm have opened; frogsfirst 
heard; commenced making hot bed. 30 — Snow 
All last night and to-day three inches deep. 31 — 
Ground frozen; covered pan of my peach trees 
with sheets before eunrlup, lo prevent tlie sun 
thawing the buds too suddenly. 

April S — Snow yet lies in shaded places; graf- 
ted cherry trees. 4 — Peach buds beginnin 
open. 11 — Peach trees in full bloom; pliims show 
a few flowers. 14 — Apples, cherries, and sti 
berries in bloom. 18 — Hard frost, with ice. 
— Quinces in bloom. 37 — Dodccatheon in I 
er. 38 — Nature is now dressed in her most b 
tiful robes, 39 — Heavy while frost. 

May I — Locust trees in flower; put mi 
around the base of my peach trees. 2 — Pla 
corn in the garden. 8 — Commenced planting 
corn in the field. 21— Frost, with ice on th( 
• fences. Arc; picked a few slrawberrles. 22 — 
Heavy white frost. 27 — Grapevine flowers 
Bweetbrier in flower. 2S — M^usquitoes have ap- 

June 1 and 2— The greatest rain fell, km 
since the settlement of the country; to everybady 
tay! 6 — Silk wornis have begun to spin; rasp- 
berries ripening; corn six inches high; wheal in 
bead and part flowering. 9 — Green pieas on the 
table. 17 — RnspberrieH ripe, both in the garden 
und fields. 1 9--Commenced cutting clover. 87 
— One of our neighbors has commenced cutting 
wheaA, 30 — A heavy rain fell in the night, which 
measured over thrpe inches in depth. 

July 1 — Wheat harvest fully commenced. 
— Lightning hugs, or fire-Hies, first seen. 
Katy-dids first heard. 2B — Com fit for table. 
— Rareripe peach trees much mildewed el 
ends of tne branchei;. 

August 11 — Buddedcherry trees. 20 — Plowed 
in buckwheat for manure. 

September 4 — Peaches ripe. 9 — Commenced 
cutting up corn. 10 — Commenced sowing wheat. 
Jl — Peaches in their prime. 15 — Catawba grapes 
ilpe; Isabella nol jet ripe. 22 — First frost occu 
red this morning. 25 — Cut clover seed. 27- 
Cul broom corn. 

October 1 — Dug errly potatoes. 6 — The frosts 
begin lo show the "sear and yellow leaf." 11 — 
Dug late potatoes. 19 — Gathered winter apples; 
ice this morning- 28 — The first snow fell during 
the night to the depth of an inch and a half. 

November — No snow during the month oi 
November. 

December 13 — Snow fell in the night, and 
ring the day, one and a half iuches deep. '. 
Snow fell during the night two inches deep. 20 
— Frost nearly out of ground; anow disappeared. 
31 — Weather fine and pleasant. 



Oulbe manngenicntorBees. 

FEiEsn Bateham.— I find in the Ohio Cultivator 
No. 3, a reference lo my former success in keeping 
bees, with a request for further information; 
Uld I would say briefly, that in lB43,Ihadseven 
swarms from which 1 took three hundred and 
thirty pounds of honey, with an increase of two 
new swarms. In 1Q44, I had nine swarms, 
which gave three hundred and fifty poundfi of 
hone; — no increase. (It wilt be seen that I count 
the increase, not from the swarms that come out. 
but from what remain when they are prepared 
and set away for the winter.) The last summer 
I had seven new swarma, but in ilie process of 
uniting, had but nine left; the pest summer In 
this place was considered unfavorable for bees; 
ihe increase small. From the last of June till the 
.niddle of August, my bees appeared to lie per- 
'ectlyii'le — a circumstance that I never knew 
lefor'e, nor do I know how 
iowevet, some older in the business lb 
tave witnessed the same before, am 



four-winged insects, which are known to be 
destructive to bees. 

With regard to managemfiJiti I will mei 
several llimgs which I deem of ' 
Hives should be of a medium size ; if planed in- 
side, the lop should be scratched, and so con- 
structed that the bees will be able to keep a prop- 
er temperature of heat at night, as well as in Ihe 
day. In swarming, all unusual noises, such as 
ihe ringing of bells or the rattling of pans, shoulc 
be strictly avoided. When hived, the bees shoulc 
be set directly into the bee house, 
other way protected from the hoi bui 

The bee moth is the greatest evil that we have 
to contend with. My method of procedi 
to examine the bottom board often, and si 
it is kept clean ; also destroy what millers I find 
about Lite apiary ; they are iiitl in the d: 
lying with their heads downwards. But th( 
surest safeguard. Is a J'all ivsarm of bees. I 
never have had a full swarm seriously injured 
but several weak swarms iiave been. Securil) 
against the moth is not the only advantage to bt 
derived from full swarma ; they do better through 
the winter, and with less honey, and in th( 
spring when many ore necessarily employed in 
taking care of the young brood, others will be 
bringing in their stores ; this is the secret of get- 
ting large quantities of honey. 

With regard to uniting swarms, my practice is, 
to e.xamine all my swarms in November, and se- 
lect such old swarms as need to be transferred, 
or young ones that are too light to winter, and by 
the use of fungus, (common meadow puft-ball,] 
suflbcate them that they they may be hondled 
with safety, and then unite them with such 
Bwarms as I choose. This is done by burning 
the puff-ball, placing it under the hive, with 
something over the hre to prevent (he bees from 
falling into it ; end w he a tne bees have falli 
Lhey may be taken into a honey box and inserted 
in the top of a hive, always putting some of the 
puff in tlie hive into which you put the bees, to 
give them the same smell ; they readily unite. I 
have taken three email swarms and put with the 
fourth. If they should not have honey enough, 
they can be fed with the poorer honey. When 
prepared in this way, I let them stand in the 
house or shed which fronts the east ; the west, 
or back side closed, to protect from the storms. 
Since practicing in this way, I have not lost o 
swarni in wintering. 

Vours, &c. D. B. KisxEV. 

Obehlin, Lorain Co., O,, March 1845. 

Prevention of llic Bee fflolli. 

Mr. Bateham;— In the third number of your 
Ohio Cultivator, I notice some complaint thai the 
bee moth or worm deslroya the bees in Trumbull 
county. I will give my method of destroying 
these little rascals, which 1 think if generally 
adopted, would soon rid the county of them, and 
thereby greatly increase our opportunities for en- 
joying the itceeii of liie. 

i place shallow dishes on the tops of the hives 
half filled with sweetened vinegar, (clear vine- 
ear will answer nearly as well.) By this method 
I have caught from 100 to 1,000 millers in a sin- 
gle night. In the morning I empty the dishes 
into a pail and set it where the chickens can get 
at it; tney soon pick out all the insects, and at 
night I replace it in the dishes. It is necessary 
to remove it during the day time, otherwise the 
bees will get into it. 

Respectfuily, &c., 

Mayfield, Ohio. D. WAKEMAN. 

P. S. I pubhshed the substance of the fore- 
going in iheC leveland Herald, la-=t euniMier, and 
It was copied into the Western Farmer & Gard- 
ner and eome other papers, with the signature 
changed to Dr. Walermaii, doubtless by mistake 
of the printer. D. W. 

Colman's European Tour. 

Mr. Colinan, when he was about to embark in 
the prosecution of his great agricultural tour 
through Europe says, that a "friend, whose emi- 
nent pwition in the community should have 
saved him fi-om an immalure judgment, express- 
ed an opinion that 'the elinuita of England woe 
"' different from the United Stat'-' and the cost 



America, that the agricultural practice and expe- 
rience of Great Britain could have no application 
to the United States.' " 

Now, what is agricultural practice and expe- 
rience 1 Is it not an observation and application 
of the great and immutable laws of nature to the 
cultivation of the soil \ Are not the laws of na- 
ture the same in the United States that they ore 
in England) Will not a discovery of some great 
truth, if made in England, be just as valuable, 
and applicable, when it shall have made a voy- 
age across the Atlantic? Nature proceeds by 
h.xed laws. She is not a confused jumbler of 
things, and lonjay one thing and to-morrow ouo- 
iher. All the relations of the different parts of 
nature are mutual and exact, and every thing 
moves on in a beautiful agreement with every 
other thine. Any law of nature, therefore, which 
has been discovered in England, and applied to 
useful purposes, must be equally useful and appli- 
zah\e iu the United States. We will take an ex- 
ample : In England they have horses, cottle and 
hogs, and it m a law of nature that they should 
void urine; [I don't say that the English lay claim 
to the original discovery of this law,) but it has 
been ascertained in England, by practical e.vpe- 
rience, thai it is also a law of nature, that by the 
application of the urine of these animals to grow- 
ing crops, their quantity has been greatly Increa- 
sed, and their quahty much improved. Now, if 
these results proceed from a law of nature, they 
will assuredly follow the application of the same 
means in the United States as in England. 

We hove horses, cuttir, and hogs, too, in the 
United States, and they are obedient to the same 
laws of nature here, as in England; we have 
brick, plank, stone, water and lime, of which to 
make vessels to contain their urine. But do we 
avail ourselves of the advantages which the prac- 
tice and experience of England shows lo be so 
Srofitabie when urine is applied to their crops? 
[r. Colman says, in reference to the use of urine, 
" The animals were stall fed, and kepi constant- 
ly in the stable, and a small brick or stone tank, 
well cemented with lime, was sunk near the cow 
stable, and near the pig stye, which received all 
the liquid manure; and the contents of these 
tanks were pumped into a small cart, with a 
sprinkling-box attached to it, like that used for 
the watering of streets in cities, and distributed 
over the crops, and with effects immediately per- 
ceptible. " " An eminent farmer in Yorkanire 
had manured twelve acres with the manure 
which flowed into the tank, and this had produ- 
ced heavy crops of grass, which he hod mowed 
three) times, and then there was an abundance, 
which he mowed late in Ihe season and gave to 
his horses ." D. L. 

MuunI Tabor, Champaign eo., O. 



mode or Constracting Bridges. 
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"A few days since, [ heard an intelligent Ger- 
man describing the bridges common in France 
and Germany. If his plan, on exnerinienl, will 
be found to answer here, it would be a great 
saving of materials and expense. The bridge 
consists simply of a fiorring arched sufficiently 
to thow the rain water each way, and the centre 
mods a little higher than the sides, so that no 
ir may rest on the road way. The floor is 
then thoroughly pitched, allowed time to harden, 
then covered with a layer of stone broken to 
JB, at largest, not greater than a cubic inch, 
about si.\ inches deep. This rs laid on with raor- 
of lime, sharp, clean sand. When this layer 
had time to settle and become well dried, the 
Macadamizing is laid down as on a common road, 
would save all expense of roof and siding, 
which is no small item in building a good bridge. 

Dayton, Ohio^ M.-E. C tJRWEN- 

Set out Treks. — "Don't neglect to set out one 
r more trees the first opportunity you find. — 
Posterity will thank you for the benefaciion, and 
embalm your memory with blessings, when other 
! costly and magnificent mementos, reared 

the eulogium of posterity, shall have passed 

The iDK in Itw nrdea blooni— 
Vith ihein iltnll iGe ptulnr't awmoi]' lam- 
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HeOMUOCK'S TIBOINU REAPEEt. 

Post Owicb, CiscwuiTi, Ohio. 
Ht Dux Sib: — As yoa agreed at m; suggescion, further to 
notice "McCorniicL'a Reaper" in your valuabia paper, and asked 
me to eenil you some further account of it; and aa I think by bo 
doing, you would not only be so fai- profitably interesting to your 
readers, but would be doing a good aervice to the community, 
by presenting this valuable iniprement to their view, in a way 
calculated to command attention, 1 herein enclose a abort notice 
of the inventor, with a few cerCificatsB subjoined, taken from the 
National Intelligencer, which ehow a confidence in the inventor, 
and evidence of the value of the Reaper, which speak for Ihem- 
Bclvee. And I would only add, that Mr. McCormick has con- 
tracted with A. C. Brown, of this city, for the manufacture of a 
large number of Reapers for the next harvest, for the north 
Statee, and ie receiving a great many orders for the same. The 
Reaper is sold at $100 payable in harvest, or 106 at 4 months from 
harvest, warranted to cut 15 acres a day, when properly attended; 
to save an average of a bushel of wheat to the acre, that would 
be lost by ordinary cradling; and to be strong and durable, 
enbject to get out of order. Transportation will be but nomi 
For more particular accounts, persons interested by addressing 
me, can have a pamphlet forwarded to them, which contains fuU 
and detailed aceonnis. Orders may also be addressed to me [or 
to Mr. Brown) on the foregoing terras, and the sooner the better, 
as it may bo doubtful about filling any that are not received boc 
Very truly yours, &c., WM. H. H. TAYLOR. 

FrDmlhn Nulw*] InlaLllnncer. 

MCCORMICK'S REAPER. 

Wa ha** Men Id Ibe RlebanMiil Whig mid Emiulrsr ■ imu 

mhl«i,Ar.. frnmNcw York, MIcHtian and Wiaconslii.or the nioct fsvoral 
TlirIwoMiJ)UmLterUflc^ni.S ■ 




BCtiliiarbMldaf nypluiUllan, imr Ambml C 
>llwenb^hr|r|nilrM,iwlDunrwDu'd]ln|Bi 

Miy ihuit l« ap«fi?ci iiu''hini!ar tnekiiHl. jmilihAtiio rHrmBrwIww plviutian iselvar 
..^... — .._. _L,.... ... L.. V. .. 1 ^^ titdi™, and malic uae of 

, , ._. aplaiiuiion nair'GlaigOK. In Ami 

Respeci fully, your obedleDl BCfvani, 
Cnna B. HcCoihick. Eii|. 

Dt^t 8i>:— I >«i 

I Uked Ibe reading in 

Wjihinfl yoa the u 
Mr.C.H. MdCoKi 



which hare been .__,__ ._ . 

fnrqr-HttipiUAl — Ihal, in ruUlnv anetiundrfd aeree of ^qod wbeal.wben Ihe labor aiid grain 
my band tbw Irt t 

EXPLANATION OF~THE ENGRAVINGS. 

We deem it unnecessary to enumerote all the different parts 
of the machine, as any former or mechanic will obtain a good 
general idea of its construction and mode of operation, from a 
glance at the annexed cuts. 

The horses are attached to the tongue, B. (fig. 1) which is 

E laced on one side of the machine, so that when in operation the 
orses walk outside of the standing grain. In front and above 
the cutting part of the machine is a reel, W. W. (fig. 1 3) which 
as it revolves bends the straw towards the teeth and knite so as 
to cause it to fall over on to the plat form, A. (fig. 1) from which 
it is removed by a man with a rake, and left on the ground in 
heaps for the binders. 

"The whole machine rests and is balanced up- iron case, and works under the iron fingers, 
on the two ground wheels, but is steadied and is so thoc the angle formed by its edge and 
guided by means of the yoke [C,] being madei shoulders being acute, the cutting is thereby 
fast to the heims of the two horses that pull it,| sured. The divider, B, I, [fig. 1] can be turned] 
say nine-tenths of the whole weight being upon' in or out to suit the cutting hv altering a screw;, 
the main ground wheel [M.] which is behind the ■ and the bow, H, for bearing off the standing 
horses, and from which the power to operate the ', wheat, and dividing iron, I, for bearing the wheat , 
machine is communicated; the master cog wheel, . to be cut, within the power of the reel, [fig's. 1 
and band wheel [N.] being upon its axle, and . and 3] are only intended to Insure a complete , 
giving action to the blade, which does the cut- 'separation — though tangled— of the wheat cull 
ting, and to the reel, which brings the grain to from that left standing. The reel is placed high ' 
the blade; and, when cut, delivers it upon the or low to suit long or short grain, by means of a ' 
platform. The cutting edge of the blade Is 6fl. buekls to the band and screw to the reel post, 
Sin. long, and similar to the edge of a sickle, ex- which screw also keeps the band tight. The 
eejrt that the angle of the teeth is reversed every ; reel ribs are put in spirally for the purpose of 
1 1-4 inch, so as to cut both ways, receiving a equalizing the resistance of the cutting. By the 
vibratory action of 5 1-4 inches from the crank. > lever, D, [fig's. I and 2] the wheels are taken 
The blade is supported at back and bottom bj an | out of gear when the machine is running and 



The canvass erect* 
, is to preveni 
heads from being font Iwhind the machine. 
height of the stubble is varied by simply altering 
4 screw bolts. Finally, when a suffieieni quan- 
tity of grain shall have been collected for a sbetil 
or more, the busness of the hand attending tfce 
machine, is, with alight rake, to draw h off to 
one side, which with a little practice is rfcne 
with great ease and very neatly." 



T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, 

■HOLE-*ALE »nH Krtail Doaieia in ill kioi*. of 
FA/IIILY GROCERIES nnd FSOPlSIOlfS. 

paid fur cboies Hirm and Shoulrlei^ also, Butm, 
I. Clieeae, I/<rd. Taii-rw and ITried Fraiia, bi (heir 
S Manaion Hoosa bl.«k, Euhnnge air»t, Buralo. 
>er1y cnnaitn'd <□ ihem will be ptumpllf altendcd to. 
ifiilto,Jai>-IB4a " 
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OTerbauling tbe Character. 

The following in an extract from nn article 
hended "PlBin and pleasant talk," in the Indiana 
Farmer and Gardener. 

"While you ate moving about and repairing 
holes in the fence, putting on a rail here, a 
stake yonder, b rider m another place, you may 
inquire of yourself whether your eharncter is not 
in BOme need of repairs! Perhaps you are very 
careleHi and exlravagant, — the lence needs rails 
there; porha])B you are lazy — in thai case the 
fence corners ma; be said lo be full of brambles 
and weeds, and must be cleared out; perhaps you 
W8 a violent, passionate man — you need a stake 
and rider on that spot. And, lastly, perhaps you 
are not temperate, if so, your fence is all going 
down and will soon have gaps enough to let 
in all the hogs of Indolence, vice, and crime; and 
they make a loi^e drove and fatten fast. Now 
is a good lime lo plan how to get out of debt. — 
Don't he aehamed to lave in Hale Ihingt, nor to 
earn small gains: "JVauT/ a mickU maitei a muck- 
It." But set it down, to begin with, that no 
saving is made by cheating yoursplf out of a good 
newspaper. No man reads a good paper a year, 
without laviitg by it. Suppose you put in your 
wheat a little better for Eomethiiig you see writ' 
ten by a good farmer and get five bushels more to 
the acre. One acre pays for a year'B paper. One 
receipt, ahint which belters any crop, pays for the 

Kper fourfold. Intelligent boys work belter, plan 
Iter, earn and save belter; and reading a good 
paper makes them intelligent. Desides, suppose 
you took ou r paper a year and found nothing new 
during all thai lime (on incredible supposition!) 
yet every two weeks we come lo jog your memory 
about things which you may forget, but ought nol 

Bnslness and Resources arzanesvillc,0. 
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THE ItlAHKin^ 

CinriKiiATl, March 111.— Pork »1iiii>rovl<iK a 
•ia,Cle«U ll.«0s]I.'<5 iKrbM.; Bid» ■• Stl 
at. nonrFonmln Trnciy. wll HI :tiina:l.<i91. f 
iw!Uve, though low— «■![» frnm 

3 JO. Tlmotbj of AM niiaVlly . 

Fluicedl^OO (1,00. Wheal •wlk leadlly U 73 clf-,tan weigbl. 

lAlest Dales and Prices. 

Boston, Mar. a Flour, 5,2o Mess Pork,ia,00 
N. York, " 10 " 5,00 " 11,50 

Baltimore " II " 4,50 '■ ]2,00 

M. Or leans, " 1 " 4,25 ■' T0,5Q 

COLUMBliS^RODUCE MARKET. 

[market hats wednesbats and saturdats.] 



CoTTtitedJor the Ohio Cullinalor, .Varch 1! 
I Hnncy.romKIh,, s i 

B* j Poultry. 



Grain. 

Whui, tttt Wl.. M 



IndUn mul, liu. 3 



Park, lUfC lu^. ! 



Pcirhca, dried, 1.00 a \fis 
PoULoM. 3- o 40 

Tallow. IrietlU, 5i a 

Wuod.h(til,wrd.l!33 mU-X 
I Bill, blH_ 1^ I I.7i 

51 Seeds. 

l^ i TinTo"!?"' Ijp '^ 

sj'AsDES, (only it barter.) 
aal, BcordiBil ulta, 3^ • 



GARDEN 9KKDS, 

FOB Hil.E AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO C Ul-TIVATOH. 

(JWK Ulli..g iii.ll. cf Ijtc Stale H„u>l—up *(«>*; 
nnirtliKiipiNXbTlowiniuwniiieiii.UHioiiJect ti» fcMolo d 
elude mil IboWintoordintiliywjJileiHiH'lbo jarrton, ami mln i 
ln><luHBniDO*wv*Tlellaa.XnawnUibo auperiir la IlKwa io oi 
nary u-t Biviiui bwB liijelj' «ii«»T«l I" ""' ™"i'i"" al Ih 




BROrt'OLI— E»'ly Pnrpte Cape. 
CAULIFI.UWEB— Phte Bart}'. 
CAHHAGE— Early York; I-irm Eirly Yoik; Biily Bmar Loaf: 

Early Uatunips; l,al«Fl«Dulrh; Lsr|C L " -—•—-.■ 

Ihiicb, Ibr Flcklinf, *x. 

""—Smrif Honi^LonaOrvifB; Lon^ Vc 

H-n; Earty 



CELRRV— WbmBolU; 



; l*Ttt WUIe. 



BOG PLANT— Purple; Whlle.en 

LETTUCE— Early CuXd 8ltpsl»; I 
Boyil Ca|>e Head; Iiniierlil C±' 



FAUHLEV— DauhlE Curled. 



ViktiiLez; fJrF«n Cllion- 

illiid; DUrli Sponlah. 

tVhlle Portns*!- 



JOIIN A. LAZELL, 

AT his POVIOLOGIGAL NUIiSERY, adj-iainr iha 
CilyolCulumhin, lias for i-nle on ix'emim Tnheif uf 
"mil init Omninenial Trees, Shiubi and &eenhaii*« 

H Bcolleclion of Apples eiceedaSOO Miect viiietie* 
Kr PRICE i>ar hui»dnd Trees, ol from three t< 

growth. tH; orfrom 

' ^ nine leei, VIS; acKi lui a icw bcivul jivcb, uvu, * 

Pear. Plum and Cherry Treee, of a great Toiieij. Priee 
fMin 3TI ID 75 ceiHd pet Tree, eccarding >o ■iie. &c.; and 
beaittifui Evergreen Treea.et prices Jrurn (1 lo t^t each. 

S^-hVheii Tra« or Plania are to be leni ■ di-tanea to 
be du'y Isbrleil and earefu If picked 



'Mlilaiiion, 31 firrt; BMion'i] 



arrowf«l,0reet; 

laBhaped; Long BedCayene. 
oriTuii; Loiur Salmon; I-oik WbHe; 



PARSNEP- 

' DwairVf biU 

PEPPER— l*|lia> 
RADIfK— Eiirly 

RHrHARtl! or I 
SALSIFV,or»-<_ 
RPINACB— Rnuiid Lewiid. 

saUASH- Eirlv- Buah 8niI)op; Bunimer Golden Crookneck; Win- 

IprCnMknerJi; VilpaTa'Ki, or Cwouul; Acorn. or CiDTDrnii. 
TOMATO— Larie Red; Larfe Vellow; Biu>II Bound Bed, oi 

Cherry; Cuba, or Braininh. 
TUR\EP— Early While Flat Dulih; Evir Slubtilr; Large WhUe 

Flal Korfolk; While Olot*; YialoHr Bweedieh, or KBIaHigii; 

YeUowBcuUh; YelJcw Malu. 

HERD HEED?. 



IT dozen paperi; fll rl 



LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

THIS Es ablishmenl is silualed abnul one iRil ■ half 
milea wraiorClevelBnd. OR ihe Detroit road and ODD- 
tains, l-t Mle. TftEE3 of i>ll (he nioei choice kinds of 
App'i^. frars, Plums, Chprries. Su: &e ; aifl also a Isrge 
Slock iif Roses. Evrrgfeens, Ornamental Tree*. ShiiM. 
&c . which sre ulTiTed at m-onobld prices. Grecohanfa 
Plants dIso supplied when wanted. Ordere,;»(( ;iairf,caa- 
■sinitig ihe tnoriey or saiisfHctiiry refcraoce, wti mori with 
prompi sitenliun. and tbe Treea careCully picked and fat- 
warded as ditscted. 

ELLIOTT &. CO . Ciewtanrf. 
Jsn 1845. 



Caiiminula, ••rl: 
Candyiuft. ••;". 



Ciaikii-'rcd, 
CDllioBla, b'inliir. 



Xrarlel Malopi 
MuyiiDld. »n 
UarvBl of Pen 






Zinnifcji« 



Proni-, .o 
Phloi, »<■ 
Pink. M'/( 






Fbloi DrumnMindl. 



ECLIPSE JUNIOR. 

S ON orihe renowned AUEItlCAK ECLIPSE, at Ki 
■nd ail Archie mue rroui the Hock of Col. Wi.i.B. Jo 



Virelnla. 

. roi^Mna 111 
(^lIliM. with 



York, 

d in Miy netl ; l«i hindi blfh, 

ituiliof Jul. noil. (BeeBUlfc) 
PRINCE WM. JOflNBON 



CLEVELAND SEED STORE, 

AND AGRICULTURAL WABEH0U8B. 

± Ibeyhairejpared noeipen.e In pioruiJnjan enl'ie a 
len, Aoivei. and Raid seedi, which Ihey mi* oobr w 



■ Hle^ted under Ihe Initperlian of eiperbenfed bidlv J 
■n iman the puMic ihai Ihey will ofler Ibr lale mm 
i.andnKh u Ihey teH - - - ■- — ° 



rlwied.fjr _. .__ 

Co'UTiibus. Junusryi ISI.i 



:e will be m 



THE TROTTING HORSE BELLFOUNDER, 

PURCHASED hr Col. AoiKiiiIna Drown, (near Cotanbua.) of Kr. 
Bamuel Allen, nf Ihe Slate of New Yoik, ta now al -JM Fsna 
Henry Brn<rn.Ei,4. 
Tbit Hone wu br«l liy T. T. Kitwn. E«|.Df Low Ii'and,!'. T. 



k. Bllla. glTing ped^ and lerms.wlll 



FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 

rpHE nilncriher offers Iht ta'e en ftty ternia, hli FamandS^CHI 



Addloi"ISAAc"Hr^^KLEY, P. M. Audubon, Mi "- 



AGRICULTURAL axd HORTICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

THE nilioerihien have a Iitik aiipply of warlu npon FABHINO 
and GARDENING, unoim tliem are 
Tbe Farmer's Gnryrhipedli. I toI. evo„ laoOpaita. (rllb p'tMa. 
TbePracIicalFarmsr.GsrdFneraRd HdukwUc. BrE.J.IIaop. 



I Kikben Oarden. F 



in tb* year. By Bw- 



[towBlnx^Tieatlaeoii Landsrape Gardening. iToi.Pva. 
Jobnalan'a A|TkulIura1 Cbeminry. 4 prts. In ! tdIs. tSmo. 
LelM|> Anlnial Chemillry. I vol. paper eovera. 
Lelblii'a Afrleullurel Chemirtry. 1 vol. paper toiars. 
LIndiey's Theory or Uorticuh lire. 1 vol. 



le Farmer^ Treamire. conlalnlna a Prarliral Treallis sa tM 
.^aiHtnalureorUinnrea, liy Falkiiei; and a Treatise oairiD- 
iinlveFarnilni.hy Joseph A. Bnllb. Ivo' '" - 



The Kitchen a 
I.elMf'aChenii 
Ths Amerkan 



1. N. WHITING «c HUNTINaDOH. 



03" Sbost AEVEnTis£iit.>Ts. suiied to tba agricultanl 
characler of this paprr, will be iDsaned el ths rate of six 
per lioefor the Oral inaertion. and thnaeentafor tb* 



OHIO CULTIVATOR. 

a aemUJWIontm!} ^mtnul of aflrtcuUurr anV ii^orticuUurr. 



VOL. I. 



COLUMBUS, OHIO, APRIL 1, 1845. 
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THIi OHIO CLJLTIVATOIt, 



M. B. BATEHAIV 



•eriherc order togp'lhpr, only 75 cpnw each, 'four cupiee for 
C3 ) All paymenls to be made in idvanco. und bII Rub- 
•crip'innB ta fummi^nca wiih ihe vol unie,.>B long u bnuk 
nunihrr* cnn he iurnitfhcil. 

KT PiOT Musters. «ncl nli hiends of ngricnlture, are ra- 
■pn^EruIlf (oliciled (□ lite llieii influence lo oblnin Bub- 

fCT MonojF and eolmcFiptionti. by « regiilalinn of l^e 
Poal Mmler (Jeneral, mnj' always be icinitlnl by Poal 
JUsBtera, lo publisherti, Treii of expenas. 



The Ciite LeBislatnre. 

A few of our city friends, on reading the re- 
marlcs in our last, on the adjournment of the Ohio 
Legislature, seemed to imagiae that we were 
treading upon party pohtioal ground; but when 
they come to know ua better, they will not bub- 
pect us of any such folly. We wrote under the 
inHuence of strong feeUngB of regret, and said 
nothing but what we believe ought to have been 
said in view of the circuraatances. Our remark, 
however, nboul the character of the majority of 
the acts pa.saed during the eeEBlon, ought not to 
be understood aa applying to the multitude of 
local and epocial laws, so much as to ihoee of a 
more general nature, and particularly to the ma- 
jority of those which occupied much time in their 
pasaage. 

We regret that it is not in our power lo give 
at this time the history of the agricultural billa 
aa we promised. The journals ure now in the 
hands of the printers, and not in a condition that 
admits of examination, so as to enable ue to get 
at the records of the votes. We expect to be 
able to give it in our neit, and our readers will 
then be able to see how much of a parlizan we are. 

Letter from the Conmiissioner of Patents. 

Totht EdUoro/ihe OMo CuUiwtior: 

WAsmNGTON, March 15, 1845. 

DcAB Sir: — I notice with pleasure, by a paper 
received from Columbus, fl believe through your 
kindness^ that your Legislature are in concert to 
do something for that long neglected but most 
important branch of national industry — Agricul- 
ture. I am sure thai if the voice of llie majority 
of the people of Ohio was beard, it would be in 
favor of immediate measures for thie object. New 
Ifork has done much, very much, and her exam- 
ple is worthy of imitolion. Let me say to you, 
what may be reaU;ied perhaps too late, that if 
such patronage Is withheld, other states will 
bear the palm, and Ohio will htreajier be clotted 
among the old or declining Slalei. Without the 
application of agricultural science, her worn out 
lands will not be able to compete with the virgin 
fertility of the new states, or the skilfully man- 
aged farms of the older states, where improved 
agriculture is Introduced. 

Btu Ohio con preserve her pre-eminence, if 
che applies the means thai are within her reach 
— uniting thill with lobor. I look forward, there- 
fore, with pleasure to the time when agricultural 
Bssociatione will be formed in every county, con- 
trolled by a slate organizatiou, and encouraged 
by state patronage; then Ohio will again march 
forward, and her statistics will show a great in- 
create instead of dimiiiulion of her great staple — 

Please advise me of the progress of the bill, 
which carries with il (he hopes of many well- 
wishers out of the slate for her prosperity. 
Very respectfully, 

H. L. ELLSWORTH. 



The Example or New York. 

The following extract Irora a recent number of 
the Albany Argua (the State paper) shows in 
what light the subject of legislative aid to Agri- 
culture is held In the State of New York. Who 
does not discover iu this, one great cauae of the 
igricullural prosperity of Ihe Empire Slate: 
STATE AID TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Judge SsirTH of the Senate, as chairman of the 
immittee on Agricultute, has submilted a brief 
port, but lo the point, in favor of the continu- 
ice lor three years of the present annual ap- 
propriation of ^000, from the treasury, to the 
state any county agricultural societies. It will 
be remembered that Gov. Wriobt in his message 
pressed this subject upon the favorable consider- 
ation of the legislature. He remarked (hat "the 
agricultural Interest Is not merely the most Im- 
portant committed to your charge, bat more im- 
porlanl Ikait alt olhert.'" Every sound thinker 
responds at once to the jusl and timely suggea- 
"'sna of the Governor. 

The law of '41 has been tested during the last 
uryeors, and it« popularity has kept growing 
stronger and stronger from year to year, until 
now public opinion has become so decided in its 
favor, that many who opposed the original law 
have become its warment and most emcienl ad- 
vocates. Experience hss shown that its fruits 
have brought almost unmixed good to the great 
merest wnich it was intended to benefit. The 
apld organization of county aocieties under its 
irovisions — the spirited emulation excited among 
armers lo improve their whole routine of farm- 
ing, and the Irequent meetings now held in all 
parts of the State for the purpose of interchang- 
ing, the results of their daily observation and ex- 
perience, indicate that the day of agricultural 
" iprovement has but just dawned. 

The report pertinently remarks that the great 
and true object of these societies is to break up 
liquated prejudices in farming. The pertinaci- 
ty and absurdity witii which old methoiia are ad- 
hered to, are well set off by Mr. S. in the fol- 
lowing Incident: 

"The agriculluriat who will not profit by the 
example of his more thriving neighbor, because 
it is a departure from an ancient cuntom, is like 
the boy who went to mill on horseback with grain 
le end of his bag, and a stone in the other, 
when told, by dividing hie grain he could 
dispense with the dead weight, could use no 
stronger argument than to say that it was the 
:uelom of his father and grandfather, and he 
ihould do 68 Ihey had done." 

Such prejudices are now gradually giving way 
under the impulse of that spirit of change and 



which seems at length to have 
osl deeply among the farmers of our cc 
Under its influence, we anticipate 
greater progress than has already taken placi 
The soil is broken up, the seed is sown, but the 
harvest is yet to come. Agricultural labor has 
already become more honorable, and the toil- 
hardened hand is regarded with that just respect 
which is the highest incentive to agricultural 
prosperity. This feeUng combined with the fos. 
tering aid from the Stale, through the county so- 
cieties, will, in a few years, render New York as 
Doted for Its agricultural superiorily, as she has 
been for her Internal Improvements — her noble 
schools — tier extended commerce, and her hber- 
a) laws. 



Directions Tor OraniDfc- 

We propose to give such direction for grafting 
as will enable every farmer's boy who can use a 
jack-knife to perform the operation successfully; 
and as scions of good fruit can be obtained in 
every neighborhood, there can be no good excuse 
, for cultivating the worthless wild trash that con- 



ftiiutes the only supply of many farmers In Iha 

The scions being provided as mentioned In our 
.ast. the next thing to be done is, 

7^ Prepare Grq/iing Woi.-Take 4 parte rosin, 
a parts beeswax, and 1 part lard; melt them i<>- 
gether, stir when simmering, and while hot dip 
in pieces of old cotton cloth or calico, drawing 
them between two sticks as taken out, lo ria 
I of an excess of the liquid. Then if larg* 
limbs are lo be grained, have a portion of thft 
compositions remaining, which pour into cola 
water, and work into rolls with the hand like 
shoe-makers wax, and save for putting on the 
top of the grafted limbs. The cloth is to be torn 
into narrow strips or ribbands, and used as here- 
tofore directed. 

The kinds or modes of grafting are numerous, 

id can be multiplied and varied as necessity or 
fancy may snggest; but the three methods moat 
In USB may be readily understood from the fol- 
lowing cuts, without many words of esplanation: 




>. 1. Whip or Splice Grajling. — This is 
commonly practised by nurserymen and oth- 
in young stocks, [and on young roolt of ap- 
ple trees.) where the stock and the scion are 
nearly of a size. It is more easily and rapldljr 
performed, than any other mode, and is very suc- 
cessful; with a very sharp knife cut off the top 
of the stock, with a clean smooth strolce, so as to 
make a slope 1 1-2 to 2 inches in length. Then 
cut ttie graf\ with a similar slope on the lower 
end, and make a slit across the middle of the 
slope,on each, as seen In the cut. which will make 
tongue or wedge on each to p&es Into the slit 
I the other so as lo hold the scion in its place. 
Great care must be taken to have the hark on 
side of the scion exactlv match the liark of 
the stock, aa the union ai the two will in all 
i mainly depend on this circumstance. — 
When adjusted, take a narrow strip of waxed 
cloth and wind around in such a manner as lo 
hold them firmly together and at the Fame time 
exclude air and wet. The warmth of the hand will 
soften the wax so that the enit of the cloth will 
stick lo its place without any tying. 

No. t. Saddle Ora/ting. —t\iiR is not so com- 
onty practiced as either of the other modes, 
because it takes a little more time to perform it. It 
is not at all dlfCculi thowever, and is a very sure 
method. It Is bent applied lo slocks that ara 
too large for No. 1, and too small for No. 3. Th« 
manner of performing it will readily be seen from 
the cut. Slope the stock on both sides, in the 
form of a wedge; then split the end of the grail 
and shave off the inside of the two sides of the 
split, so as lo make ihem moich the two sldee of 
the stock. Observe as before to have the bark of 
each join exactly on one side (and at the ends, if 
possible.) Then hind firmly, as before, taking 
care to leave no opening at the top for ihe admis- 
sion of air or wot. A HitU of th» clear wan 
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may be advantngoUBly applied over the cloth 

No.'a. Cleft Grafting.— This Is the met lied 
moBl conimonly practised ou large limljB, in gralt- 
ing old orchards, kc. Saw Olf Ihe hmba at a 
place where free from knota (and having refer- 
ence to the formation of a good ehaped top) 
smooth the end with a sharp knife, ihea with a 
■Irong biade and a blow from a mallet, split the 
end sufficiently for an opening to receive the 
■Cion: Place a email wedge of hard wood in the 
middle to hold the cleft open, and then dexlerouB- 
ly eharpen the scions to a wedge form, with a 
long Hniooih elope, and if the limb Is more than 
2 inches thick, place one on each side, but if 
smaller, one is eutficjent, and the ecioa in ibat 
caee ahoiild be made thinner on the aide towards 
the middle of the siock, — don't forget to have the 
bark of (he scion match the inner bark of the 
Btoek. Wind plenty of cloth around the whole 
of the end of itie Umb, covering the length of the 
aplil; and put wax over the top lo exclude wet. 
No care will be necpEaary, in ordinary cases, for 
removing the bandages, as the cloth, if old, will 
break and give way in due lime. 

Grafting may be performed any time from the 
earUeat opening of spring, till the trees are in full 
leaf, provided ilie eciona aro kept fresh and goodj 
but the beet lime is from the firat starting of the 
bude, til! the leaves begin lo show green. C 
tiea and Plums need lo be grafted earlier that 
pies, and the operation is not often as Eucceasttil 



lua present knowledge, he can obtain 3,000 lbs. 
[I- acre — which is more than the average crops 
' Holland or Germany. The qualily was BUpe- 
or to the average of imported madder. 
The labor required, including ihe whole time, 
ith the digging, cleaning, thrashing, &c., woa 
from eighty to one hundred days' work per acre, 
'he outlay for building, fisiuree, ice, did not 
.tcecd, in all, fifty dollars. 
The value of the crop was at the rale of fif- 
teen cents per pound, at which price he Bold 
"■"*■■ "' ■' ■notwithstanding the circumstance of 
known to purchasers, and having to 
the prejudice that usually exista in 



i being u 
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thus, for 



Cuinu-e of madder in Ohio. 

We know of no article of culture suited to the 
BOil and climate of Ohio, that promises so large a 
return for capital and labor, as Dyers' Madder. 
[Rubia tinciloria.) And as it is well known 
that over a million of dollars worth is annually 
imported into the United States, from foreign 
coiiDiriee, there can be no danger of overstock- 
ing the markets, at least for many years to come; 
while every consideration of patriotism, and 
independence Ehoiild urge to the home produ 
tion of any article, the consumption of which 
BO great and ia every year increa.«ing in our ma] 
n factories. 

Nothing but a want of praciicnl knowledge of 
the manner of cultivation, and the preparation of 
the article for market has heretofore prevented 
American farmers from engaging more exien- 
Bively in this business. AH the accounts that 
have opppnred. were derived from foreign coun- 
tries, and the amount of labor and skill required 
was represented as so great, that the go-a-head 
epirit of our farmers prevented ihem from enga- 

gnz in bueinesa that appeared to tedious, liul 
this as in most other operations, yankee inge- 
unity has contrived to eflect a larger reduction of 
the labor required both in the growth and prepar- 
Btioa of the commodity. 

The most extensive and aucceseful experimeni 
ia the production of Madder in thia Slate, and 
we believe in the United States, was a crop of 
nino acres raised by Mr. Joseph Swift, an enier- 

E-iaing farmer residing in the northwest part of 
Drain county. [Jlis poet office is Birmingham, 
Erie co.,) He allowed the crop four season'? 
growth (three is the ugual time) and harvested it 
in the fail of 1842. We visited him the spring 
following, and he, very kindly, gave us afull ac- 
count of hia management and the results. This 
we afterwards published in the Genesee Farmer, 
and it has subsequently appeared in several other 
agricultural publications, and in the late report 
of the Commissioner of Patents. There were 
■mall errors in the printed accounts however 
which Mr. Swift has pointed out to us, and are 
corrected in the subjoined. Mr. S, informs us 
that he has a fine crop now under cultivation, 
(number of acres not stated) and thai he is try- 
ing some important experiments to test the effects 
of different kinds of manure, on the growth of 
the crop and the quality of the madder, the re- 
sults of which, when known, he will furnish for 
publication. 

The following are the results of his experience, 
as relates to the crop of nine acres, before men- 

The prodact of hia best land was at the rale of 
a.OOO lbs. per acre; and hs is certain ih«l, with 



It, then, in figures, fairly slated, stands 
1 acre of good land properly managed; 
By 2,000 lbs. of madder, at 15 cis. per lb. j(i300 00 
Contra— To 100 days' work, at 75 cents 
day, 875 00 

ind, 4 yrs., at $4 per yr., 16 00 
Grinding, packing, dec, 9 00 

. 100 00 

Leaving a neti profit per acre, of gSOO 00 

{For the pas: year, madder has Bold readily, at 
wholesale, at 20 cents per lb., and there is at 
present, no prospect of its being lower. This 
would increase the profit one-third, making 
300,00 per acre.) 

Mr. Swift was one of the earhest selilers of 
that section of the country, having resided near- 
ly thirty years on the farm he now occupies, 
which consists of about 400 acres of choice laud, 
mostly alluvial, in the valley of the VermiUioii 
river, seven miles from Lake Erie. At our re- 
HUesl, he furnished uh with the following prac- 
tical directions for the cultivation of madder, 
which he remarked must be understood as intend- 
ed for those who wish to cultivate only a few 
acres, and cannot afford much outlay of capital. 
Those who wish to engage in the business on an 
extensive scale, would need to adopt a some what 
different practice; 

So!7 and Preparalion. — The soil should bo deep, 
rich, sandy loam, free from weeds, roots, stones, 
kc, and containing a good portion of vegetable 
earth. Alluvial "bottom" land ia the most suit- 
able; but it must not be wet. If old upland ia 
used, it should receive a heavy coaling of 
table earth, [from decoyed wood aiid1ea\^„.._ 
The land should be plowed very deep in the fall, 
and early in sprini apply about one hundred 
loads of well-rotted manure per acre, spread 
evenly, and plowed in deeply; tlien harrow till 
quite tine and Iree from lumps. Next; plow the 
land into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys be- 
tween, three feet wide, then harrow the bedf 
with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, 
BO as to leave them smooth, and even with the 
alleys: they are then ready for planting. 

Preparing- Sell and P/ttnd.— Madder sets, 
seed roots, are best selected when the crop is t 
in ihe fall. The horizonlal uppermost roots (w .... 
eyes) are the kind to be used; these should be 
separated from the bottom roots, and buried In 
sand, in a cellar or pii. If not done in the fall; 
the sets may be dug early in the spring, before 
they begin lo sproul. They should be 
broken into pieces, containing from two 
eyes each; i. e. three lo four inches long. The 
time for planting is as early in spring 
ground can be got in good order, and 
frosts are over, which, in this climate. Is usually 
about the middle of April. With the beds pre- 
pared as directed, stretch a line lengthwise th( 
bed, and with the corner of a hoe make a dril, 
two inches deep along pach edge and down the 
middle, so as to give three rows to each bed, 
about two feet apart. Into these drills drop the 
seta, ten inches apart, covering them two inches 
deep. Eight or ten bueliels of seis are requiali 



for a 

After Cuftwrf.— As eoon as the madder plants 
can be seen, the ground f^liould be carefully hoed, 
»o as 10 destroy the weeds and not injure the 
plants; and the hoeing and weeding must be re- 
peated OS often as weeds make their appearance. 
If any of the sets have failed to grow, the va- 
cancies should be filled by taking up psris of the 
EtrongsHi roots and transplanting thetn; this is 



best done in June. Aasoon as the madder plants 
arc ten or twelve inches high, the tops are to be 
bent down on to the surface of the ground, and 
all except the tip end, covered wiih earth shov- 
eled from the middle of the alleys. Bend the 
shoots outward and inward, in every direction, 
in time to fill all the vacant space on the 
and about one foot on each side. After 
the first lime covering, repeat the weeding when 
necessary, and run a single horse plow through 
the alleys several times lo keep the earth clean 
and mellow. As soon as the plants again be- 
len or twelve inches high, bend down and 
them as before, repeal the operation as ofl- 
necessary, which is commonly three limes 
the first season. The last time may be as late as 
ptember, or later if no frosls occur. By cov- 
ering the lops in thismanner,ihey change to roots, 
and the design is to fill the ground as full of roots 
ae possible. When the vacant spaces are all full, 
there will be but little chance for we?ds to grow; 
but all that appear must be pulled out. 

The Sccojtd Year. — Keep the beds free from 
weeds; plow the alleys and cover the lops, as be- 
fore directed, two or three limes during the sea- 
The alleys will now form deep and narrow 
dilchee, and if it becomes difficult to obtain good 
earth lor covering ihe tops, that operation may 
be omitted after the second lime this season.— 
Care should be talien, when covering the tops, lo 
keep the edges of the beds as high as the middle; 
Otherwise the water from heavy showers will run 
off, and the crop suffer from drought. 

The Third Year. — Very little la'oor or attention 
required. The plants will now cover the whole 
ground. If any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out; otherwise their roots will cause 
trouble when harvesting the madder. The crop 
Eomelimea dug the third year; and if the soil 
id cultivation have been good, and the seeaona 
arm and favorable, the madder will be of good 
quality; but generally, it ia much better in qual- 
ity, and more in quantity, when left until iho 

Digging and Hnrveiting. — This should be done 
between the 20ih of August and the 30th of Sep- 
tember. Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and 
cut off and remove the tops with half an inch of 
the surface of the earth; then take a plow of the 
largest size, with a sharp coulter and a double 
team, and plow the bed beam deep, turning the 
furrows outwards, remove this earth with forks or 
shovels, as deep as plowed, on lo the plowed 
ground adjoining, stirring It well, and picking 
out all the roots; then plow the bed again, beam 
deep, (if the roots have deaended as far,) and 
alir the earth with forks, as plowed, to get out all 
the roots. 

Wtuhiag and Drying.— As soon as possible, after 
diggine, take the roots to some running stream lo 
be washed. If there is no running stream conven- 
ient, it can be done at a pump. Take large, 
round sieves, (riddles,) 2 1-3 or 3 feet in diameter, 
with the wire about as Gne as wheat sieves; or 
if these cannot be had, get from a hardware store 
sufficient screen-wire of the right fineness, and 
make frames or boxes about two and a half feet 
long and the width of the wire, on the bottom of 
which nail the wire. In these sieves or boxes, 
put about half a bushel of roots at a time, and 
stir them well in the water, pulling the bunches 
apart BO as lo wash them clean; then, having a 
platform at hand, lay them on it lo drain. (To 
make the platforms, lake two or three common 
hoards, so as to be about four feel in width, and 
nail cleets across ihe under side.) Have asuffi* 
cienl number of these platforms prepared on , 
which to sun-dry the roots in the follow ing*man- 

Take the roots to a convenient place, not far 
from the house, then spread them on the platforms 
about 2 or 3 inches thick; then place the plat- 
forms side by side, in rows east and west, and 
with their ends north and south, leaving room 
to walk between the rows. Elevate the north 
ends of the platforms about eighteen inches, and 
the south ends about six inches from the ground, 
putting poles or sticks to support them — ibiB will 
greatly facilitate drying. After the second or 
third day drying, the madder must be protected 
from the dews at nighi, and from rain, by pla- 
cing the platforms ona upon aaoiber to a conve- 
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uieai height, and covering the uppermost one 
with boards. Spread them out again in the 
morning, or oa soon aa danger ie over. Five or 
eix daya ol' ordinarily fine weather will dry the 
madder suflicieDtly, when it may be put away 
till it ia convenient to kiln-dry and grind it. 

Kiltt-dnjing. — The eize and mode of ' 
iog the kiln may be varied lo euit circu 
The following is a very cheap plan, and sufficient 
to dry one ton of roots at a lime. Place four 
•trong poats in the ground, twelve feel apart one 
way, and eighteen the other; the front two four- 
teen feet high, and the others eighteen; put girts 
Bcroea the bottom, middle and top; and nail 
boards perpendicularly on the outside as for a 
common barn. The beards must be well season- 
ed, and all cracka or holes should be plastered or 
otherwise stopped up. Make a shed-roof of com- 
mon boards. In the inaide, put upright standards 
about five feet apart, with cross-pieces, to sup- 
port the scaffolding. The first cross-pieces lo be 
four feel from the floor; the next two feet higher, 
and 60 on to the top. On these cross-pieces, lay 
amall poles about eii feet long and two inches 
thick, four or five inches apart. On these scaf- 
folds the madder is to be spread nine inches 
thick. A floor is laid at the bottom, to keep all 
dry and clean. When the kiln i= filled, take six 
or eight small ketlles or hand-furnaces, and place 
them four or five feel apart on the floor, {first se- 
curing it from fire with bricks or b tones,) and 
make fires in them with charcoal, being careful 
not to make any of the fires so large as to scorch 
the madder over them. A person must be in con- 
stant attendance to watch and repleuifh the 
fires. The heat will ascend through the whole, 
and in ten or twelve hours it will all be sufficient- 
ly dried, which is known by ita becoming brittle 
like pipe stems. 

Breaking and Oriiiding. — Immediately after 
being dried, the madder must be taken to the 
barn and threshed with flails, or broken by ma- 
chinery, (a mill might easily be constructed for 
this purpose,) so that it will feed in a common 
griHt-mill. It it is not broken and ground im- 
mediately, it will gather dampness so as lo pre- 
vent its grinding freely. Any common grist- 
mill can grind madder properly. When ground 
finely it is fit for use, and may be packed in bar- 
rels like flour for market. 



Anolber Cnllivator of JVaddpr. 

We paid a visit the past week lo Dr. Shaeffer, 
of this county, residing about ten miles from 
Columbus, who haa been engaged in the culture 
of Madder for 3 or 4 years past, though not as 
extensively as Mr. Swift, nor with quite as prof- 
itable results. We find that hip practice dilTere 
esfentinlly from Mr Swift's in nianv particulars, 
bolh with culture and the mode of drying, grind- 
ing, ke. We shall give an account of his prac- 
tice in our next, and we think it will sugpesl 
some improvements on Mr. Swift's method. The 
great difficulty with Dr. Shaeffer has been in 
grinding. He did not succeed in doing this in a 
grist mill as described by Mr. Swift, and conse- 
quently had to construct a mill for the purpose. 



loiter n-oin H. 

Wealhtr In JV. r.— jV'or/Aern Winleri—Ai 
Quarterly Journal of AgricnUure. — JIarki 
hill Agricultural JHceling in Ireland. — Dinner 
Spetchci. — Small Farm*. — Tarnipi «*. Com.- 
Cnm VI. Furrow Draining. 

CoBT LAUD Village, N. Y. March 5, 1845. 
JHy Dear Sir: 

Rain, rain, rain! Nothing but one steady, 
drenching pour down for the last twenty four 
hours! Scarce a vestige of snow remains, and 
even the mighty drifts lately piled up between 
the fences, {so admirably calculated to catch 
them!) which line our roails in utter disdain of 
statute books, at the distance of about three rods 
apart, have disappeared. This is something like 
winter a little nearer the tropics! In fact, until 
within the last three weeka, we have scarcely 
had a i^pverely cold day. Last winter and the 
winter bplbre it, were also mild ones. But the 
three or four which preceded those, would have 
done no discredit to Greenland! Wan this the 
Trault of chance, or is there some hidden law 
which thus gives a distinctive festure to a con- 



secutive series of yearp — dividing ihem inlo eras 
or epochs of cold and heail Or are those four 
damsels, so often described by the poets, tbc 
Seasons, after all, like danmels o( human nioiiid. 
followers of fashion — making themselves cold or 
hot, a-la-mode, until the fashion plate changes! 

With winters like our last two or three, it 
would be sheer nonsense for us to Bigh for or 
envy a Southern climate, such as we are getting 
a spice of to-day. Give me a northern winter, if 
not too long and too cold! Give me lots of sleigh- 
ing—jingling bells — rosy-cheek'd sleigh-riders * ■ 
heigho! whet arc all theee to a Benedick! Put 
seriously, there are advantages about a northtrii 
winter, which few have duly estimated, I con- 
tend, ihey are the great promoters of civilization. 
They are 'metes and bounds' filed by Omnipo- 
tence to curb and limit human rapacity — the de- 
sire for accumulation. They stop the labors of 
the farmer, to change him from an overtasked 
machine of bone and sinews, into asocial beinp; — 
an intellectual being. The newspaper — the bocik , 
which would have been unheeded by hini in tbr 
mere intervals of active labor, when the miod 
participated in the lassitude of the body — now 
cornea a welcome friend, a companion, to rescue 
him from the ennui dependent upon inactivity. 
He spends the long winter evenings of the high 
latitudes in his family circle — surrounded by wife 
and children, in happy converse; restored to all 
the joyous associations of boyhood by witneesiof; 
the re-enactment of the games and sports then 
played by him; in short, humanized and social- 
ized, and in turn humanizing and socializing', 
by the exercise of those belter and kindlier ft-el- 1 
inga which give grace and dignity to human na- i 

To escape the ennui of this insufferable day, 
(do you recollect Washington Irving's graphic 
description of a similar one,) I have resorted to 
various expedients. 1 have read a Cultivator, 
run my eve over some of the Bpeculations of 
Douglas Jerrold, and disposed of two or thief' 
hours very comfortably with the new Quarterly 
Journal. By the by, do you get this, the Amtri- 
can Quarterly JournalofAgricvllure and Science. 

Siibliehed in Albany, by Dr. Emmons, our Stnie 1 
eologistl If not, send for it instanter. It sup- 
plies a desideratum in our agricultural literaturt , 
Not encumbered with learning, it ia neverthelts,-' 
solider and more scientific than it would perh.-ip:^. 
be popular to be, in our agricultural monthUe:=. 
It presents scientific principles in a shape which 
renders them intelligible and available lo nil, 
while it indulges in no visionary theorie.fi— utl-'s 
no rash and impracticable experiments. The 
style is lieaulifully clear in the editorial depart- 
ment, and the selections, original and from for- 
eign publications, are extremely appropriate. In 
short, I esteem it decidedly superior to any of the 
foreign quarterlies of the same kind. 

Agricultural .Vetting in Ireland. 
After the Quarterly .Tournal. I took up an ac- 
count of the Markethill Agricultural Meeting in 
Ireland, which 1 had the pleasure to receive i 
day or two since, from Wm. Blacker, Esq., o 
Armagh, Ireland, whom you recollect as an tible 
contributor to the 2d Volume of the Traneactionf 
of our State Agricultural Societv. The compari- 
son involuntarily instituted by me between the 
syatpm of husbandry pursued in Ireland and some 
of the more highly favored sections of our own 
country, brought Ohio at once into my mind, and 
suggested the kiUing of another hour, in writine 
you. The comparisons made by me betwi-en 
Irish and Ohio agriculture, were interesting to 
me; perhaps they may be so to you. I will ihiTp- 
fore call your attention for a little while to this 
Markethill meeting. 

The society seems to have been instituted by 
the Earl of Goeford, more particularly for the ben- 
efit of the tenantry of his extensive estates. In 
the absence of his lordship, Mr. Blacker look tlip 
chair. Various subjects were discussed in whiii 
appears to have been a previously OLrraiiged or- 
der. In one respect it differed widely from our 
American agricultural dinners. NoRoeakergot u|( 
to exhibit hinuelf— to moke a long harrangUL- to 
"Buncombe" — to talk about every thing under 
heaven and earth hetidei agriculture! Nonr ol 
them, I infer, were celebrated politiciane, invited 



to give eclat, where perhaps inilruction, even il 
it came from humbler sources, would be quit* •■ 
appropriate. 

The successful competitor for "the neatest and 
best cultivated farm and establishment," tilled 
preeiaely 35 acres! His closing remark, in ui- 
Bwer to (he toast of the chairman is deservingof 
notice: — "he would recommend all farmers, in- 
stead of laying otit their money in doubling their 
land, to lay it out in doubling their produce, 
which would come to the same thing in one 
sense, but would be found better in another, •■ 
he would have only half the rent to pay." 

A challenge clock was won by J. B. who said. 
'•I hold 9 acres and a few perches of land in my 
farm, hou.>e-stead. streets and roads included.— 
This is only the third year I have been in this 
place. Being poor, wet and weedy, I could keep 
but one cow on it the first year. I now have 
three cows and one heifer. • » I have thorough 
drained 100 perches, part of which grew nothing 

Ereviously e.tcept rushes and sour grass. * • I 
ad but 51 acres formerly, which I brought Into 
such condition that 1 got for il nearly £13 more 
than I paid for the 9 acres I now have, it WM 
then in such condition! (Cheers.) 

The winner of the clock the preceding yew- 
and who in the opinion of the judges ranked sec- 
ond, this, also held 9 acres. He lost the premitim 
by not having quite so good "a supply of moiat 
lood and fodder to bring his stock on (through 
the winter) to the clover season." 

Think of that, ye pOBsessors of hundreds, n«y, 
thousands of acres on the rich bottoms of Ohio!— 
Fancy to yourselves a man commencing on St 
acres, exchanging it for "9 and a few percbee" 
of "poor, wet and weedy land," and finally win- 
ning a first premium by the award of (1 judge 
from their report, which is loo long to transcribe,} 
an impartial and discriminating committee. I 
am far from being under the influence of that 
agricultural Anglo-mania, which so strongly col- 
ors the views of some of our prominent agricultu- 
ral writers. With a climate so different from 
that of England — and where the relations which 
land and Tabor bear towards each other are ao 
different, I esteem all the attempts to engraft the 
English system, in detail, on ours, as little better 
than absurd. For example, maize will not ripen 
under the humid skies of England; turnips on 
, the other hand , thrive admirably there. The soil 
I of Ohio almost unwrought, will give forth crop 
after crop of the former with a profusion which 
almtwt begets carelessness and waste, while her 
long, dry scorching summer, is less adapted to 
the growth of the turnip. Now, what is the ob- 
vious conclusion! Most assuredly, that one »jf- 
tem and one rotation of crops is not adapted to 
both countries, lut notwithstanding this, there 
are, I take it, certain principles of general appli- 
cation to the agriculture of all countries. One of 
these, I venture to assert, is, that it cannot be 
profitable to so farm any quantity of land, as to 
make it produce no more than one half of it 
would, had the same labor been put on the Wf, 
: instead of the whole. If it would not be expedi- 
i ent under our circumstances, to confine ourselTea 
to the limited farm of the Irish tenant, do we not, 
(especially in the Western etotes) err as widely 
in the opposite extreme! 

Advantages of Furrom Draining. 
There were one or two aubjecle diseuaeed at 
the Markethill meeting, of mtlch interest. I 
shall allude lo but one more, to wit: draining.— 
Many of the farmers present gave the results of 
their' experience in relation to the comparative 
efficacy of cross and furrow draining, and with 
but one exception they had arrived at the unhea- 
itating coucltision that the latter was not only 
best, but in the end, the cheapest. Cross drain- 
ing is the present system used in the United 
Slates, in diagonal drains acroH declivities, run- 
ning where the water first ooies out along the 
side of the declivitv. In furrow draining, the 
drains run opand dotcn the slope, parallel to each 
other, at regular distances, lay \h feet apart! 
One could hardiv think thit as cheap a system as 
the first even in reference to iu ultimate results, 
and granting those results considerablv superior 
lo those attained bv cross draining. The testi- 
I mony on the subject ie curious, and 1 regret that 
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it cannot be here transcribed. It is eniitled to 
regpect, coming oa it does, not from wealthy men 
who could Hfiord to eink eome capital to carry 
out a favorite theory, to ride BOme favorite hobby 
— but from lenaiUi who muet do Iheir diicking and 
get their living off from a dozen acres of land. — 
After asBerting the superiority of furrow drain- 
ing in removing water from below, the chair- 
mftQ Mr. Blacker said; 

"But, genllemeii. it is not drawing off springs 
alone in which the old and new systems are to 
be compared. Nine times out of ten it is the 
water Jroin the clouds, which, falling on a clay 
surface, cannot get away, and is only dried up by 
evaporation. luiw I am etronely inclined to 
think that the majority of small farmers have 
never thought at all upon the effects produced by 
this evaporation. They say, from common obser- 
vation, such a soil is a dry and warm, early soil 
>— but they have never considered what innkea s 
dry toil worm, and a wet one cold; it is effected 
by this very evaporation to which I have alluded, 
and the cold produced thereby you will eoon be 
convinced ofif any of you will take off your 
coat and dip one arm in water, so as (o complete- 
ly wet your shirt sleeve, and then hold both arms 
to a eharp north-east wind. The evaporation 
from the wet sleeve, thereby produced, will very 
soon give an idea of the cold occasioned in a wel 
soil by the wind passing over it, and also how 
shelter from wind tends to make the cold less 
penetrating. Now, gentlemen, in furrow drain- 
ed land the rain einke ae fast as it falls; for if you 
will consider a Uitle you will see that a wet soil 
ia swelled up by the quantity of water contained 
in it; but where these parallel drains are dug, the 
water oozes out, and the consequence is, the soil 
bracks under the surface, just as you often see 
the dryness in summer crack it on the surface; 
and through these cracks the water is immedi- 
ately conveyed into the drains, and the land ia 
kept constantly dry. » « * * * 

Now the advantage of the furrow drains is, 
that they introduce a constant current of air 
through the boH to the bottom of the drain, and 
thus change its entire nature in the same way as 
the back of the ditch is changed; and it is done 
in this way: When rain falls, these cracks, to 
which I have alluded, are filled with water,— 
Now you all know that when a cask is full you 
cannot get a drop to run out, even though you 
bore a hole in the bottom of it, without you let 
the air get in above to fill up the space which the 
running out of the liquid leaves. This is exact- 
ly what takes place under ground. The air fol- 
lows and occupies the space from which the 
water eecapes; and again, when more rain falls, 
the descent of the water drives out the air, and 
this is repeated da^ after day, keeping up a con- 
stant passage of air through the soil, by which 
it is fertilised much 'more rapidly than that is 
which forms the back of the ditch. These effects 
are much accelerated by the practice of subsoil- 
ing withtheplow,or by the spade and two-prong- 
ed grape; and by these combined operations the 
soil is in a comparatively short time made fertile, 
dry, warm and early." 

Such are some of the features of the new system 
introduced by Mr. Smith of Deanston, and which 
now finds many advocates. 
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llortlcultura] Klcetlng in Colnmbiu. 

We are requested to invite the citiiens of Co- 
' lumbus and its vicinity, to meet in the old Court 
i House; on Thursday, April lOtb, at 3 o'clock P. 
M. for the purpose of organizing a Horticulturnl 
Society. All who desire the improvement and 
1 prosperity of the city, and the health and enjoy- 
ment of its inhabitants, it is hoped will endeavor 
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Correspondents. — An excellent article on blight 
in fruit trees, by Eli Nichols, will appear in our 
next, with others on that eubject. The Ciircului 
will also be attended to. We have grealpleasure 
in acknowledging the receipt of a trio of articles 
from the able pen of friend J. J. Thomas of New 
York. Several favors 
having particular reff 
lalted down ia anticipation of a scarcity during 
the busy months that are approaching. Others 
need investigation by the aid of our books which 
have been laid up at Cleveland through the win- 
ter, and will arive by the first canal boat. 

The Season. — The third week of March was 
very cold in this region; nearly as severe as any 
week of the past winter; but owing to the dry 
state of the weather less injury has been done to 
vegetation than was anticipated. Fruit buds 
which were just ready to open at that time, have 
mostly escaped injury, and the few warm days 
at the end of the month have brought them out 
in full bloom. The cold dry weather has been 
favorable for the wheat crop, but rain is needed 
for vegetation generally, [J^arek 31.) 



ILetter from New Torfc. 

Our readers will find the letter from H. S. Ran- 
dall, in this paper, well worth a perusal — it is not 
a bit too long. The writer informs us in a poet- 
cript that be has some thoughts of paying a visit 
to some relations at Columbus, next month.— 
Come on, dear Colonel, we shall be delighted to 
see you, and will try and tempt you to remove 
to the Buckeye State, with all your fine sheep 
and other choice fixens! This is just the place 
for the like of you, and the place where you are 
most needed. With the aid of a very few such 
men, we would pledge ourselves to revolutionize 
this State — we mean its agriculture — in three 
years! And then such land as we'll show you 
here; and such a climate! Talk of your northern 
winters, indeed! 'Tis true your "sleigh rides" 
are good things in their way, but you know they 
cost too dear when to pay for them you have to 
fodder your eheep six months of the year, in- 
stead ol'^only two or three, as here! And then 
your "rainy days," there are quite too many of 
them in that valley of yours. Ey the way, Col., 
do you remember that lime when we strayed into 
your region, in one of our summer rambles, and 
got rain-bound there for two days and three 
nights! What excellent quarters we were in! 
What angeliferous ^rW What dreams of Aeoren 
that Sunday night! How we did'nt want it to stop 
raining for a whole week! Heieh-ho! — narrow 
escape that, for the roving bachelor! 

Discussion on Raising Corn ANn Fattening 
Pork.— On reviewing our minutes of the discus- 
sion at the meeting in the Slate House, on the 
subject of the corn crop, fee, we find that it 
would require so much space in our columns to 

Sive even a synopsis of what was said by the 
ifferent speakers, and their remarks were so 
diffuse, and in many cases conflicting, that we 
have concluded to abandon our design of pub- 
lishing them; especially as our space is all needed 
for valuable communications, of which our fi-iends 
continue to furnish a bountiful supply. We may 
hereafter have occasion to refer to some particu- 
lar subjects introduced into the discussion; and 
shall therefore preserve the minutes for that pur- 



A ChMMl Crop of Com. 

Mr. Batekam: — Being somewhat engaged in 
corn growing, I thought that a statement of a 
piece of corn that I raised last year, would not 
be uninteresting: The piece consisted of 8 acres 
of sward ground, a stock of 30 or 40 head of 
cattle were fed on it during the winter, until the 
15lh of April. The rubbish and cornstalks were 
removed, and the ground plowed deep, and well 
done, rolled with a heavy roller, then harrowed 
1 day to 2 days, it was then planted in rows 4 
feet apart each way, and 4 plants in a hill — it 
was kept clean during the season, which did not 
reqnir* much labor, tt produced ninety bushels 
per acre, although lest season was a poor season 
or corn. The whole cost of raising ami harvest- 
ing said corn did not exceed $60. 

Yours truly, JOSEPH SWIFT. 

Henrietta, L>orain co., Ohio. 



0:^ The Mustabb Seed promised some of our 
friends, is on the way from Philadelphia — will 
doubtless arrive very soon. It is from Mr. Far- 
melee'a crop. 

0^ Persons having business with Mr. Bate- 
ham, will be most likely to find him in his office 
during the forenoon of each day. 

Proposed Visits Amojig the Fanners. 

Our distant friends continue to send us cordial 
invitations to visit them at their homes so a; 
observe their modes of farming, &c. We 
sure them we are as anxious to comply as they 
are that we should. Our health materially suffers 
from confinement, and the effects ol city cUmot- 
phere, which never agrees with our constitution, 
especially in warm weather. But then it is im- 
possible for us to leave town at present, for we 
I have a large assortment of seeds to be sold, and 
I it would'nt do for us to be absent while so many 
! customers are visiting our office, especially as a 
portion of Ihem are ladies, calling to purchase 
flower seeds, and we must of course be present 
to expatiate upon the beauties of the new and 
■ rare kinds, and give instructions as to their 
culture. 

A friend in Medina county is anxious to know , 
j whether Mr. Neil has given us that "carle \ 
' blanche,'" for the use of his stages yet. We pre- 
' Bume that in his eickness, the matter entirely es- 
caped hi a memory, if so, we shall jog it a little 
when the time comes for us to ramble. 

; Our Thanks are due to the Hon. Jan, Matthews, 
! M. C„ and Hon. W. Allen, M. C, for a 
copy of Ellsworth's Report from each. We will 
make good use of them. Also, to the Hon. J. S. 
Skinner, for sundry papers and favors which will 
be used when space permits. Also, to M'In- 
tosh & Co., Nurserymen, Cleveland, for a copy 
of their new catalogue. 



Rollvig wheat fields, early in spring, is exceed- 
ingly beneRciai on loose open soils, especially 
where the plants have been heaved up by the 
frosts of winter. The present dry time is a 
favorable one for this purpose. On close heavy 
soils it will be better to go over with a light Aor- 
row instead of the roller. The few plants that 
may be pulled up will be more than made good 
by the increased growth of the remainder. Try it 
on a portion of a field and nee. 

New Looic ! The Editor of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle iiravfi that the falling off of the wheat 
I crop in this State has only been 12 per cent, in 
! three years, instead of 45 per cent, in itco years, 
(as reported by the Commipsioner of Patents,) by 
I showing that the crop of last year was only IS 

£er cent, less than that of 1841. Why did not 
e go back three years farther and show (as he 
could by the same reasoning) that there had been 
no falling off at all in lix years ? 

0:^ Edilort of several country papers have 
unjustly censured us for not sending them the 
Cultivator. We have sent it regularly loall that 
have noticed it, and sent us the notice marked. 
But where they have omitted to mark the notice, 
it is not strange that we have overlooked them, 
inasmuch as there are nearly two hundred papers 
printed in this Slate, and we have not time to 
examine closely, one-half that we receive. 

Fine Pictures.— The i wo" first^umbers of the 
Albany Cultivator, of the present year were ac- 
companied with beautiful steel plate engravings, 
and the third has a number of fine wood cuts. 
We rejoice at these evidences of friend Tucker's 
suceens — oo man is more deserving. 

If the farmers of Ohio sustain us as well as we 
think they will, the Ohio Cultivator will also give 
fine pictures after a while; ai.d that too before it 
is half as old as its Albany contemporary. 

OCT Back numbers of this paper are still abun- 
dant, and will be sent to alt new subscribeni. 
Send on the orders right lively! 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

ffluBle «r Spring. 

"There'B mueic in ihe balmy breaih 

Of spring, when from ihe rpnlnis of death. 

She calls the Howera to life again, 

And dfcke with gorgeous hues the plain, 

Then wnkcs lo notes of hHrmony, 

The grove's enchanting ininslrelBj. 

There's music in Ihe inurnier low. 

Of gentle waters rippling by — 
There's music :n the onward flow 

Of rivers in their majesty. 
There's music in the bubbling fountain — 
There's music on the sun-bathed mountain. 

There's music on the Earth — 
There's music in llie air— 

And music into birth 

Is bursting every wircRE." 

Gahdemng 
occupy the ai 

present time, and connequenily the 
ting for our Ladies' department. 
hopes that some lady florist would respond to the 
call of Aletiiea, and favor us with some practical 
instructions in the art ot floriculture; but no one 
has done so, excepting to send us an extract from 
a foreign work, which is not 
elimate. We shali therefore occupy the space 
with a medley — selected and original. 
■lorticnllnrc. 



If the admiration of the beautiful thingB of 
nature, hosatendancy to soften and refine thi 
character, ihc culture of them has a still mon 
powerful and abiding influence. It takes thi 
form of an aflection. The seed which we have 
nursed, the tree of our planting, under whose 
shade we sit with delight, are to ua, aa living, 
loving friends. In proportion to the care we 
have bestowed on them, is the warmih of our re- 
gard. They are also gentle and persuasive 
teachers of Hia goodness, who caiiaelh the sun 
to shine and the dewtodieiil; who forgets not 
the tender buried vine amid the snows and ice of 
of winter, but bringeth forth the root long hid- 
den from the eye of man, into vernal splendor, or 
autumnal fruitage. 

The lesions learned among the works of na- 
ture are of peculiar value in the present age. — 
The restlessness and din of the rail road princi- 
ples, which prevadpB its operations and the spirit 
of accumulation which threatens lo corrode every 
generou.<! sensibility, and moditied by the sweet 
]riendshipot the quiet plants. The toil, the hur- 
ry, the speculation, the sudden reverse which 
mark our own times, beyond any that have pre- 
ceded thejn, render it particularly salutary for us 
to heed the admonition of our Savior, and take 
instruction from the lilieeof the fleld, those peaee- 
iiil denizens of the Itounty of heaven. 

Horticulture has been pronounced by medical 
men, as salutary to health, and to cheerfulness 
of spirits; and it would seem that this theory 
might be sustained, by the placid and happy 
countenances of those who use it as a relaxation 
from the excitement of business, or the exhaus- 
tion of study. And if he, who devotes his leis- 
ure to the culture of the works of nature, bene- 
fiiB himself— 'he who beautifies a garden for the 
i>ye of the community, is surely a public l>ene- 
factor. He instills into Ihe bosom of the man of 
the world, panting with the gold fever, gentle 
thoughts, which do good like a medicine. He 
cheers the desponding invalid, and makes the 
eye of the child brighten with a more intense 
happiness. He furniHlies pure aliment for that 
taste which refines character and multiplies s'\m- 
ple pleasures. To those who earn their substance 
by laboring on his grounds, he stands in the light 
of a benefactor. The kind of industry which he 
promotes, is facorable to simplicity and virtue. 
With one of the sweetest poets of our mother 
e may soy. 



land,' 



.hDrer'i lurid. 
nilH UK IKui."— La^r'i St. 



Sowing Flower Seeds. 

For large seeds like the Eean,or the Peo, a 
coarse soil is well adapted, as they can force their 
way to the surface from any moderate depth; but , 
small seeds require difierent treatment; and we 
lay it down as a safe rule, the finer the seed, the . 
finer Ehould be the soil. | 

How does nature, exeraplyfiing Suprenie Wis- 
dom, sow her more delicate seeds! She fcatte 
them ou the shady ground, trusting to the rain 
the frost tn cover them, (of course slightly,) anu 
they germinate before the sun has acquired pow- , 
er enough to scorch them. The dust-like seeds 
of the Orchis and Cypripedium sometimes grow 
in beds of damp moss. 

Common garden loam, whether clayey or fiandy,' 
is much improved by a dressing of vegetable 1 
earth from the woods, well mised before planting, 
If prepared in the preceding autumn, and pul- 
verised by the frost, all the bettor. 

Such a soil IB /atomiile to seeds of almost any 
kind, but eiteiUial to the fluer and more delicate 
sorts. The preparation of the soil alone, how- 
ever, is not enough. Fine seeds may be smoth- 
ered if covered more than from one-eighth to half| 
an inch deep: and their short roots may be parch- 
ed if exposed to the sun except in morning and 
evening. To a^ite toil, therefore, we must add 
the protection of ikade, and in time of drought, 
a regular supply of moulure. If the seeds are 
sown in an open border, a Mprinkling of water 
in the evenings is best, but carefully abstain from 
applying so much as will bake the ground. 

In gardens of considerable extent, when new 
seeds are to be sown, aad uothing is known in 
regard to their germination, it would be prudent 



try them in different soils and 
have succeeded in one Rpoc and failed in all the 

Some plants are coarse feeders, and do best 
when well supplied with manure from the stable. 
Of this kind is the beautiful Cypress Vine, bo re- 
markable for the dehcacy of its leaves, and the 
brightness of its flowers. — David Thoma; in G. 
Farmer, 1840. 

To add a little to the foregoing, we would say, 
when the ground is prepared, as directed, ready I 
for sowing flower seeds, first calculate what 
kinds, and how many you will have on a given | 
bed or border; then, with a box or bosket of very i 
fine earth, and your seeds in readiness, take a| 
garden trowel, or a wonden spatula, press the spot i 
of earth smooth, where jou intend to sow the! 
seeds; drop a few grains of the seed in the place , 
thus prepared, and take a handful of the fine' 
earth and sprinkle it evenly over the seeds — cov- 
ering them very shghlly, if small, but more deep- 1 
ly if larger, then press the earth down upon them 
moderately with the trowel or spatula. Wheni 
very delicate seeds hke the Ice Plant, Petunia, 
PortulacB, and the like nre sown it will be ne-. 
cessary lo shade the spoti in i«»nie way from the I 
hotsun. For this purpose aehingle stuck on the 
south side, a little sloping to the north, will an- 
swer very well. A flower pot turned bottom up- 
wards over the spot, with a small atone under one 
side, to admit air, is also very good. Be careful to ' 
lally, in dry weather, and keep the 
young plants free from weeds. Just at tanrite 
every morning is the proper lime for ladiei to 
weed their flowerbed?! We will give directions 
for transplanting flowers, ice., at another time. 
Floners, Lndles and Anicels. 
If Ladies wish lo get into the very best eompa- 

_; possible, we do not know of any pleasanier 
wny than ix detailed In this beautiful scrap from 
a German poet: 

A flower do but place near thy window glass. 
And through it no Imn-ge of evil shall pans. 
Abroad must thou gol on thy white bosom wear 
A nosegay, and doubt not an angel is there; 
Forget not to water at breok of day 
The lilies, and thou shalt lie fairer ihan they; 
Place a rose near thy bed nightly sentry to keep, 
And angels shall rock thee on roses to sleep." 

And pray what will happen if a geiilleman does 
all this! For one we hav? a personal curiosity to 
know; for we do all these things and a good many 
If any other angels have hovered about 
angehc fiowete (always, friend Bate ham 



excepting our four domestic angels) we make an 
especial request to them not, hereafter, to be so 
shy about It. Our natural eye would delight to 
behold in veritable substance all the flowcr-spirlta 
which our (ideality spies lurking in our garden 
bloesoniB. — Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 

Thank yon, friend Beecher, for connecting our 
iiitnip with such associations. We too have at 
times been accompanied by aiigrh when engaged 
in cultivating flowers; and some of them, not of 
the most domeilic character! — U. 

Fine Sheep Killed by IH^s. 

Mr. Bobert E. Neil, of this city, who purchased 
c ewes and a buck at the sale of the celebrated 
rove Sheep, at Medina, lost fall, informs ub that 
the five best ewes were killed by a dog or dogs, 
one day last week; and that he has lost in thix 
way, nearly ihree hundred sheep, many of them 
fine breeds, within 1 or 3 years past! We have 
heard of numerous similar cases in various parts 
of the State, during the pest winter; and yet with 
abundance of such fact;* before them, our sapient 
legislators treat with ridicule and contempt every 
-proposition to abate the evil by legal enactments! 
\VilI the farmers of Ohio continue to appoint 
such men to make their laws! — we shall sae. 

Mr. Neil has left at our office specimens of the 
wool from the above mentioned sheep, and finer 
samples we have rarely, if ever, seen. The des- 
truction of Huch sheep is a great public loan. — 
Until something is done to check this evil, few 
farmers will attempt to raise fine sheep, or in- 
deed to keep any; and thousands of farms that 
could more profitably be used as sheep forms are 
now devoted to the production of crops of which 
there is an imm ense siirplu.'t. 

The Proposed Agricultural Convention. 

The proposition for holding a State Convention 
of Iriends of agriculture in Ohio, appears to 
meet with very general favor. The exact time 
in not yet agreed on, but it will probably be held 
early in June. A resolution of the Hamilton Co. Ag. 
Society, in reference to the Convention, and 
commending the efforts of Mr. Wetmore, and a 
few others in (he late Genernl Afsembly, wa« 
received by us some days since, but has been 
mislaid. Friend Taylor will please send another 
copy in time for our next, 

Obio State Agrlcnltnral Couvcniion. 

Mr. Batehah:— I notice, with regret, in your 
last number, that the Legislature has adjourned, 
without even making a response to the two thou- 
sand FIVE inrNDRED Farmeks, who have petitioned 
in vain for some legiplaiive aid to the agricultu- 
ral interest of Ohio. And I notice too, with 
pleasure, the proposition to hold an Agricultural 
Convention at Columbus, early in the summer. 
Tkii I'j Ike righl move; if our agents have refused 
to carry out our instructions, let up go to the eaj)- 
itol OL'RSELVES, and toke the business into our 
OWN hands; and let us take care, in sending 
agents in future, that we send such onlv, as may 
be relied upon, to perform their duties agreeably 
lo (he instructions and wishes of their principals. 
The theory of our government, it would seem, 
has become reversed, — instead of the representa- 
tives being the agents to carry out the wishes of 
the people, they have assumed to be fbiscipals, 
and the people are looked upon as the lervatili. 

It i.^ ndmitted, by all, that agriculture is Ihe 
chief and most important interest in the State. 
It is upon the soil, and the products of agricul- 
ture that the revenue of the State are based; and 
the greater part of the money for the support of 
the government, ond the construction of the 
public works, is drawn from the pockets of the 
tarmera. Hitherto the farming interest has re- 
ceived but little, if any, legislative aid, except 
incidentally, by enactments for other purposei'. 
It is time that the farmers should walie up (o 
their own interests. It is their own fault that 
they have not been held in higher estimation by 
the law making power. Let the farmers go to 
Columbus EN HAssi:, and attend the proponed con- 
vention, and let them SPEAK and ACT in such 
a. manner as to command the attention of the 
Legislature, to the subject of their wants and 
wishes, and wc ^hall not have to regret the neg- 
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lect of ihe next Legislature to attend lo 

I would Biiggest thai there be held a oul^ic 
meeting in every eouniy in the Slate, and "' " 
At leant tea perdons be nominated ax delegi 
and as many more a* are willing to go, to attend 
the propoaed convention, i would propose that 
it be held immediately aAer corn planting, my 
oit Tdesday the 20th of May, Put my name 
down on the list, Mr. Editor, and I will bring as 
many of my neighbors as I can. You know we 
can load our wagoHR with nick necks, and at- 
tend the market Bt the same tima— so that no one 
need refuse to go on account of eipenie. We 
xhall only require of the good people of Coluni- 
bua to furnifih «a with elielter and lodgings — we 
will bring our own bread and btititr. 

What cay you 350 thousand farmern of Ohio! 
Shall we have a convention ! If you all say AVE, 
let us have some mich a gathering as Ihev had 
in Bocheaier, fall before last— TWENTY TIIOU. 
SAND, at least: 

A CHAMPAIGN CO. FARMER. 



lAW for Ihe Protection of Fruit, &c. 

We give below the law passed by the late Gen- 
eral Atst^enibly of this State In relation io the pui 
iehment of depredatore on gardens, ke. It is 
very good law, aa far as it goes, hut it ought to 
have been made a general law, applying lo all 
the state, as was first proposed. In that form 
the bill was defeated; it was then revived, first 
for a local law for the county of Cuyahoga; then 
the 4th section waa added, eslending it to all the 
counties of the Reserve, and lo Euch olhere 
the repreEeniativen of the counties might de.ii: 
but only five or six requested (heir countieB to be 
added. It was proposed to add the county of 
Hamilton, inasmuch as the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, and other citizens, had strongly pe- 
titioned for such a 'aw, hut a member from that 
county, JHr. Reemelin, we are informed, strongly 
opposed it, (upon the ground, we presume, thai 
Buch a law would restrict the righli of a portion 
of his coQstitueats] and that county was iherefore 
omitted. So the friends of the bill know who 
blame, and the enemies who to thank for that 
We hope the law will be so amei 
o apply to the whole slate at the next ses: 

AN ACT 



Sec. 1. Be il enacled by the General Auembly 
qf Ike Slate nf Okva, That if any person or per- 
eons within the county of Cuyahoga, shall will- 
fully, maliciously, and without lawful authority, 
cut c'own, root up, sever, injure or destroy any 
fruit or ornamental tree, cultivated root or plan 
fruit, or other vegetable production, utanding ( 
growing on or being attacned lo the lands of ac 
other, or shall willfully and without lawful au 
thority, cut down, root up, destroy or injure any 
fruit or other ornaiiieniBl tree or shrubbery, plan- 
ted or growing on any street, laue or alley, or 
public grounds in any city, liorough or Incorpora- 
ted town in said county; any such person so of- 
fending, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by fine, not more than five hundred dollars, or 
by iiuprisonmeni, in the jail of said county, not 
exceeding three montha, or lioth, at the discre- 
tion of the court, and shall moreover, be liable 
in damages lo the party injured. 

Sec. 9. in cbho of prosecution for either of 
the offences above specified, if the landts therein 
referred to shall be owned or occupied in com- 
mon, by two or more tenants in common, the In- 
dictment shall be deemed euflicieut, if the name 
of any one or more of such tenants in common 
shall be named therein. 

Sec. 3. That all prosecutions under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be by indictment before 
Ihe court of comnion pleas in said county, or 
by an action of debt before any justice of peace 
of the said county, and shall he commenced with- 
in one year frniii the time such offence shall have 
been committed, and not afterwards; and alt fines 
collected under the proviriions of this act shall 
be paid into the county treasury of iiaid county 
for the use of the same. 
Set. i. This act shall extend to, and be In 



force in the eounliesof Ceaugr , 
Trumbull, Huron, Lorain, Eric, Wood, Sumi 
Medina, Portage, Fayette, Seneca, Sandusky, 
Franklin, Washington, Greene, Tuscarawaii, 
Meiga and Richland. 

JOHN M. GALLAGHER, 
Speaker of Ihe Haute of RevretenI alive: 
DAVll) CHAMBERS, 
Speaker of Ihe Senate, 
March 13th, 1845. 

Secretory of State's ofiice, ) 

Morch Sa, 1B45. i 

It is hereby certified that the foregoing Is 

correct copy of the original rolls now on file i 

this office. SAML. GALLOWAY, 

Sccrelary of Slate. 

Decrease of (tac Olilo wlieat crop-Stalls- 
ti(» of the Cotnnitsstoner of Patents. 

The article in our last number, showing that 
according to the estimates in the annual reports 
of tiie i ommisEiouer of Patents, the wheat crop 
of this State has diniiniohed 45 per cent, in twc 
years, has, as we anticipated, excited considera- 
ble surprise throughout the State, and some 
editors, not liking the conclu-=ions to 'vhich the 
figures lead, have attempted to show that the 
estimates are altogether incorrect. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle, (a pret- 
ty candid writer, on most subjects, ) has taken 
the lead in this work, and in his zeal for the 
honor of the Stale, seems to have lost all his 
tomary candor end habile of research. He boldly 
asserts, among other things, that Mr. Ellsworth 
never estimoted the crop of 1842 as high as wai 
slated in our article, anil if it waa printed so ir 
his report, it was doubtless a typographical blun^ 
der [ But if he had once looked at the report 
itself, he would ha\-e seen the fallacy of such an 
assertion, for the reasons ore there given, which 
governed the Commissioner in making the esti- 
mate. On page I'l of the report, he says: 

"Ohio if the greatest producer of all the Wheat 
growing Stales. A much larger quantity than 
usual was sown in many parts of the State, and 
the yield has been most abundant. In some parts 
the increase is estimated as high us 50 per 
In the Scioto Valley not so much whs produced 
as was expected, as the filling out became check- 
ed by the warm rains, not long before it v/at 
harvested. A much larger quantity, however, 
was sown, and there viaa more raised than evei 
before." — "The Governor of Ohio in his late MeS' 
sage estimates the Wheal lYop of the State fo: 
1B42 at 84,000,000 bushels. This nearly corres. 
ponds wiih the one in the table (125,387,439] form- 
ed Independently, from various sources of infor- 
mation, and based on the consideration of Ihe 
elements heretofore described. He supposes thai 
this crop after deducting sufiicieni for the home 
consumption will allow at least 14,000,000 bush- 
els for exportation.'" In speaking of the pains 
that had been taken lo obtain correct Intelligence, 
(on page 6 of the same report,] Mr. Ellaworih 
says — "If any one should question the correctness 
(of these reports,] or if sulwequent sources of in- 
tbrmalion ohould show that we have been inls- 
laken, no one we are certain can impute it either 
to want of diligence in collecting or to the spar- 
ing of any effort to discriminate and to ascertain 
the truth." 

Here then is proof that Mr. Ellsworth did 
actually moke the estimates as we have given 
Ihem; now the question at isi^ue is, can the eati- 
be disproved! If they can be, and it can be 
shown that the wheat crap of Ohio has not great- 
ly decreased we shall rejoice lo see it done, for 
feel as desirous as any one to see Ihe ceheal 
honors of our adopted state perpetuated. Rut 
i wont proof bised on established /acli, not 
;re assumptions and false conclusions, such as 
? have seen adduced, and are only calculated 
lull the people lo slumber, when truth and 
patriotism should arouse clieni 10 efforts. 

It has so happened ihnt wc have travelled in I 
this State during harvest time, three seosoiis out 
of the pa-ft five, and we have had occasion every 
year to watch cloc^ely the slntemenls and stalis- 
' tving reference to th« condition and a- 
of the wheat crop. From all that we have 
ad read, w« find no reason to believe thai 



9 of Mr.TEIIflworth are materially at 
h the truth. We could give a large 
number of facts and statistics to corrol>orate the 
eslimales, but will defer them till another time. 
The editor of the Chronicle says, that the whole 
Buiouni of exports ol the Stale are correctly 
known each year. If that is the case, we shall 
feel much obliged if he will publish a table giving 
the amount of wheal and fioitr exported from the 
riiifereni places along ihe Ohio river, and by the 
National road, each year for the last five years; 
also, from the smaller porta on Lake Erie, for we 
have never yel been able lo find this information, 
e.vcept in the form of mere eiiimaiei, which are 
of but little utility. 

This is a subject of grave importance to the 
people of Ohio. It affecla at once their prosperi- 
ty at home and their honor abroad. We intend 
to resume the matter as soon as facLi can ba 
gathered that have a bearing upon the points at 
ue. We should be glad if such of our readers 
poeeesB any information in relation to the sub- 
t would send il to us, such as the records of 
shipments from the different ports, &rc. Also, 
'len our friends, poetmoBierB and others, are 
iting UB from the wheat growing portions of 
the Stale, we wish they would inform us what 
has been the rate of increase or diminution of the 
quantity of land devoted to wheat in their dif- 
townships and counties, also the compaia- 



ownships a 
e of yield. 



Bad Butlor — Root Crops (br Milch Cms. 

Every body who has had any occasion to ob- 

rve the country produce markets In central and 
southern Ohio, must have noticed ttie wretched 
qnahty of most of the winter made butter.— 
Much of the fault, we regret to say, is obviously 
chargeable lo the females who manufacture il; 
but Btill more, we are confident, is attrlbutabie to 
the bad management of the farmers in not fur- 
nishing their cows with the proper food, or no- 
lerialt, lo enable them lo secerte rich healthy 

Ik. Many of them, we know, feed little elaa 
than dry cornsinlks, the whole winter long — 
which i.s the worst food for milch cows, although 

:cellent for other cattle. 

Provide good hay for your milch cows In wln- 

r. with the addition of a supply of roots, such 
carrots, or sugar beets, and our word for it, 
there will be no longer complaint of the bad 
quality of your butter— supposing of course that 
■■-- women will do their duty properly. Or 
. if you continue to feed corn fodder, the 
addition of a few roots daily will effect a great 

iprovement in the health of cows and the 
quality of their milk. 

The quantity of land required for growing 

ots, is very small, and compared with the value 
of the produce, the labor will be found no greater 
than for other crops. The eoll should be rich, 
deep and mellow; and a little incUnIng to sand, 
if for carrots. The quantity of seed required ia 
:ibout 3 pounds per acre lor carrots, and four 
pounds for beets. Il can be procured at the seed 
stores In Cincinnati and Cleveland, or at the 
office of this poper. 

The amount of these roots that can be obtain- 
ed from an acre is almost incredible to those who 
never tried their culture. We have often 
known the yield of each kind to greatly exceed 
-- Ihatiiand bnihrlt per acre. We make the fol- 
ing exiraclB from a recent report (in the Par- 
's' Caiiinell to the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Society, by Mr. Jos. Gowen, of Mt. Airy, near 
Gerniantown, Pa. We had the pleasure of vis- 
iting the farm of Mr. G., and viewing these 

ips lost fall aad can vouch for the truth of the 



f roots, 1 had fouracres of Mercer Fotatoee, 
phtnted between the I8ih and 36th of April, in 
drills. Manure, barn yard: yield over two hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. Quality, very good. 

"Carrots, over half an acre, in drills, twenty 
nches apart, sowed loHt week in April. Manure, 
a dressing of well rotted barnyard, wilh one ap- 
{ilicalioii of liquid manure. The patch waa S60 
feet long, 100 feet wide, equal to two rods and 
15 perches. The yield 588 bushels averaging 
SftO bushels lo the acre. 

"Parsnips, about half anoere, in drills, eowed 
first week in May- Manured and treated tha 
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ume Bs the carrots; crop still in the ground: I 
compute the yield &t seven hundred bushels lo 

"Sugar BeeU>, over one acre, in drillo, sowed 
from 15ili lo 18th May. Drills two Teet six in- 
ches apart; manured same as the carroia aud 
parsneppi yield nine hundred and seventy-two 
DUnbek o( sixty Ibe. each, to the acre. 

"Turnips, three acren and a half, sowed oi 
8th August; broad caat, with timothy seed, yield 
computed at S500 buFhels. The turnips ^ 
uniformly large, and the gisaa well set. 

"For years I have urged upon our farmers in 
this neighborhood, ihe necessity of turning their 
fttleniiou to root crops, and nave for the same 
period demonstrated their utility by practical re- 
Bults. The present is but another proof, with 
the many I have heretofore furniehed, of the 
Utility of this cuhure. 

From I acre of Sugar Beets, I have 972 bus. 

" l-'i " " ParsoJpB, 350 " 

" 1-2 " Carrots, 495 " 

" 3 1-2 " Turnips, 2500 " 

Making 4317 bushels, allowing SO Ibe. to the 

bushel. In round numbers, one hundred and 

fifteen tons of wholesome juicy food, [for cattle] 

from five and a half acres of land." 

RpHpectfuUy, JAMAS GOWEN. 

Mt, Airy, Dec. 20th, 1844, 



Preamble Shecp~A Oold Illvdai: 

By an account of the proceedings of the New 
York Stale Agricultural Society, we perceive 
that our friend H.S.Kandall, Esq., was awarded 
a gold medal, as a premium for "the beet man- 
aged flock of sheep." They are the same sheep 
that wc noticed having received samples ol wool 
from, in our paper of Jan, 1. This is a high hon- 
or for the worthy Colonel — and we are sure it 
was well deserved as our readers will see by the 
following extract: 

„8iiEEP.— 'i;jie committee consisting of Major 
Kirby, J, M'Donald, M'Intyre, and C. N. Bement, 
to whom was referred the statement of Mr. Hen- 
ry S. Randall of < onland, for a premium "for lite 
best-maauged flock of sheep," awarded him a gold 
medal 'vorth £12. The Eiatement concerning 
ibis flock is so well calculated to excite the at- 
tention of wool-growers, that the account of Mr. 
Randall i.s submitted in preference to any abstract 
that could be made; 

MR. H. S. RANDALL'S STATEMENT. 

"In the winter of 1843-4, I wintered in a sep- 
arate flock, fifty-one ews over one year old, two 
ewe lamLis, two rama, one of them one, and one 
of them two years old. Of the ews over one year 
old, tweniy-eighl were full blood Merinos; twen- 
ty-three were half blood Merinos and half blood 
SoulhDownjthe two ewe lamlw were throe-founh 
blood Merino and one-tburth blood South Down; 
and the two rams were full blooded Merinoa.— 
The flock were kept as follows, through the win- 
ter: They were fed hay morning and night, and 
were as a general rule required to eat it up clean. 
At noon the flock were daily fed three bundles ot 
oats and barley, [which had grown mixed, say 
three pans oats and one part barley,} until the 
25th of December, — after which they received 
four bundles of oats. The grain was light and 
shrunken. They received no hay at noon during 
the winter, and usually consumed all the straw 
ol the grain fed to them. They had a good shel- 
ter and access to tiure water at all times. From 
this flock I raised fifty-three lambs. The full 
blood Merinos, including two rams, and the two 
three-fourih blood lambs (in all, thirty-twol 
sheared one hundred and eighty-six pounds and 
four ounces of washed wool, which I sold at 
forty-ciglit cents per pound. Four of the full 
bloods had two yeara' fleeces on. The half blood 
Merinos and half blood South Downs (twenty- 
three) slieared eighty and one-half pounds of 
washed wool, seventy-one pounds of which I 
sokl at thirty-eight cents per pound. During the 
summer of 1044 the flock were kept in good or- 
dinary posture, and salted once a w«ek. Out of 
this flock I have sold during the past summer 
and fall, ten full blood Merinos over one year old, 
Bod twenty full blood Merino lambs for five hund- 
red and twenty-nine dollars — and twenty-three 
half blood Marino, and half blood South Down 



ewes, and sixteen three-fourth blood Merinoand 
one-fourth blood South Down lambs, lor one 
hundred and ninety-seven dollars. 
Expense of keeping 55 ;heep 1 year, 9^2 50 
Received for wool, ej^timating that kept at 

the same price with that sold, #119 99 
Received for those sold, 726 00 

(845 99 

Remaining on hand, thirty-nine of this flock. 

1 have suhmitted no estimate of the original 
value of the flock, not deeming it necessary, as 



Brief Ilints oo Gardeoing. 

The wcalhcr, since our list, has been very cold 
moalufihe iim3, ao ihit liltlo his boendoue as 
yet in the way of SiiwJng socili of g.irden vegot't- 
bles; hut Ds il has also been quite dry, lliorc h.i;' 
been line opportunily for denning up old gardLii-^, 
and prepiring the ground by enriching and dig- 
ging and plowing. TiiosQ who have not yet done 
any work in tlisir gardens this spring, should read 
wiial baa been slid in our ImI Iwo numbers m 
regard to ihc prepirallon of the ground, pkniing 
small fruits, &c. 

As every body knows how lo grow the common 
kinds of girdeo vegetiihles, it is unnccess^iry for 
lis to give dclaiW instructions in regard lo them. 
We sluH Iherijfor.! barely enumerate lliem, except 
wlien there is occasion lo mention something lh;il 
is nut commonly understood. We will glance ol 
ihc principal sorts atphabciically: 

Asparagus Beds should immediately be dress- 
ed, by nimoving ail rubbish, and loosening the 
surface. Directions for raising young plants and 
making new beds will ba givsn in our next. 

Beaas. — Tliu early dwarf kinds may be planted 
as early in April as dinger from severe frosts will 
allow. The Utter part of Ihs mouth is soon 
enough in Ihe northern parts of the state. Pole,, 
or running beans aro more lender, nnd should 
be pi iiiled till about the first of M ly. The Li 
l>c:in is Ihe finest of all, but il is quite late and 
lender, and necdii a warm s?afon and sandy soil, 
lo bring it lo full perfection. 

Beets. — Sow somt! oi an early kind soon aa 
you please, for summer use. The Bassino beet 
is a ii'W lurnip-shaped variety, from Italy, and is 
very sweet and tender. The Long Blood variety 
isth:' h^atlor fdll and winter use; il should not 
be sown toi ibis purpose before the latter part of 
Slay, els;; dio roots are apt to bocome coarse atid 
sticky. 

CarroU. — Sow the same time and manner as 
beets, 'i'he Kirly Horn variety Is the best fl>r 

Cabbagf. — If not already done, in a hot bed, 
sow an early kind now, on a sheltered border, and 
if cold weather occurs, throw a mat or old carprit 
over il to protect the young from frost. Next 
month will ba soon enough to sow winter cabbage. 

Caulifiower and Broccoli. — Sow in the siinc 

inner as cabbage. We will give more instruc- 
lion about llies^ in our next. 

Celery. — Sow now fur early use; next month 
for main crop. (See utir next paper.) 

Cucumbers and Melons. — The middle or latter 
part of .\ptil is as so<m as it will do lo plant these 
in the open ground. (Sec our next.) 

Egg Plant, Pepper aud Tomato seed, (iliouid 
always be sown in a hot bed, or other contrivance 
lo ll»rw.ird the plaiila, as we have before men- 
tioned. Those who have not conveniences of 
diis kind, c ni usually obtain plants in Ihc markets. 

Lettuce and Cress, may be sown as early as is 
convenient, and as oflen as desired. 

Onions should ba sown. early, so as lo gel a 
good growth before very hot weallier comes on. 
A rather dry gravelly soil suiIb them best ; il should 
bo enriched will) old minure. After sowing the 
seed, it is well lo roll ihe ground, or beat it down 
with the back of a shovel or a board — it aids the 
germination of the seeds. 



Parsnip. — Sow as soon as the ground is in 
good order, on deep, rich soil; if a little moist, 

Peas. — Sow early as possible for lirst crop, and 
again in two or three weeks repeatedly forBucce»- 
sioi). The early kinds arc quite small, and much 
inferior to Ihe Alarrowfals. 

Radish. — Wait till the ground gels watm, or 
the roots will not be good. Latter part of April 
is soon enough lo bow tliis seed, except in hot 
beds. 

Squash. — Same as cucunibers. 

Salsify. — Same as parsnip- -more about this at 
another lime. 

Turnip.— \o use to sow very early. Will 
speak of ihcsc and omitted articles in 




HitvinK given in our last a figure and deeeilp- 
tion of McCkirmick's Reaper, we now give m 
miniature view of the one invented and manu- 
factured by Mr. Obed Hussey.of Baltimore Md. 
Jt has been longer in use than Mr. McCormick'a, 
and has attained considerable popularity in some 
parts, though we think its execution is not quite 
as satisfaciory as that of Mr. McCormick's. The 
machine is smaller and less complicated, though 
its cost is nearly the same. We nave seen loth 
in operation — though we understand that Mr. . 
Hussey has since made some improvement in his. 1 
The principle upon which they are constructed / 
is very nearly the same in both, as will be seen / 
from the inspection of the cut. y'' 



Fir In CaUle.^-lDqaln'. 

Mr. Eateham : 

I hove a cow which I value highly, and she is 
troubled with grubs in her back, which I suppose 
are caused by the gad fly depositing its eggs in 
the summer in the animal's back, and ihey are 
now undergoing a change preparatory to their 
exit and transformation into a fly, to torment 
anew the cattle. In the present state they seem 
to create great uneasincKS — the animal constantW 
licking herself, und although well fed and shet- 
lered, she falls away in flesh, which I have no 
doubt is caused wholly by the irritation of these 
animals. 

Now, what I want to know is, what is the 
remedy! Can any thing be applied which will 
destroy these grubs, and do no injury to the cow! 
GEO. B. PARDEE. 

Wudsworth, 0., Feb. 18, 1845. 

Remarks. — These grubs are undoubtedly the 
larvK of the gad fiy, [lEttrus bttvit.) This fly 
which somewhat resembles a small humble bee, 
deposits its eggs in the skin of the backs of cattle 
during the tatter part of summer; and these worms 
or grubs, live durine winter in or under the skin, 
caufiing bunches or Tumps ea.sily felt by the hand 
outside, and when at all numerous, injuring the 
healili and growth of the animal. Each of these 
bunches will be found to have a small opening to 
admit air lor the insect, or to allow matter to es- 
cape. We know of no way lo destroy these ver- 
min but to extract them by hand, saueezing them 
with the thumb and finder, and aiding their 
exit with the point of a knife. When the orifice 
is well open, a drop of turpentine will do the 
work more easily. In no case should ihey be 
allowed to remain long afWr their presence is 
discovered.— Ed. 



Price of Plaster. — A correction. Mr. Sum- 
mers informs us that the price of plaster at San- 
I'usky was incorrectly reported in our account ol 
the diecussion on the wheat crop, and alao in an- 
other page of our No. 4. It should read about 
$6 per ton in bulk, and B in barrels. 
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EIVGUSH NEWS. 

The arrival of the CAMBRrx at Boston, brings 
Liverpool dates to March 4, and London to March 
3. The news is of highly favorable character, as 
it regards trade and commerce. Parliament had 
abolished the duties on raw cotton, and the trade 
in that important staple was quite active, with 
advanced prices. The duties were also removed 
from tt large number of ai tides of less importance, 
chiefly those used in arts and maufactures, 
(including lard and lard oil;) and a reduction 
made of duties on sugar and molasses from coun- 
tries where it is not the product of slave labor. 

American Provision and Produce Market. — 
The following is abridged from the circular of 
Messrs. J. & C. Kirkpatrick of Liverpool: 

The anticipated rlia-isrus in llie Tariff inter fennl coiitii<lcrai)Iy wllli 
tlut buMlneii.4 iit gftnieral pn>durc durini; the pant mouth, tttill there was 
a fair demand for luotd articles, and now tiiat the intentions of gov- 
ernment are Icnown, wa look for a uinch improved trade in tlie pre- 
•ent month. The wliole import of American produce han heen 
large, but ]>artial, including some articles mexceari, ami otliers in un- 
UMially Mina!! quantity. 

Ueef continues to come forward freely, and for t lie moiit part, of 
very prime quality. The prhicipal portion of our importa now 
eomea from the We^, via New OrleanM. and the meat ahowa a decid- 
ed Miperiority o\'er that i>acked on the Eautorn coaat. It ia evident 
that tlie trade in proviaiomi will centre more there every yea'; and 
with a conlinuanee of the same attention on the part of the West- 
cm curera to auit their branda to tlie Biixliah market, there will be a 
growing deaire here to cultivate a direct trade. Tlie demand during 
the luontb baa been eood, at full prices, and the biuOneM very satis- 
fa-itory'-dealera taking known brandu without heaitation, and the 
feeling of the market lieing in favor of the full maloteuaiice of pre- 
aent ratua. 

Porkia increa^lnir monUily inaupply, and the Ktock la becoming 
Uurge in thia market, i riah has furtlier declined 3a to 4ri, and ia now 
■ailing at ratca that lose money to the packer. The market for Amer- 
ftcAR naa a*ao declined in conaeqnence ite to 3a; but aa tlie atoek of 
Irlah will aoon be exhausted, we confidently anticipate an improved 
demand and aomo re-action in pric4Y next month. The quality of 
inojt parccla of the new cominxin ia exceedingly prime, the only 
fault beinjr tliat the meat ia atill to fat. 

Checae during liie early pan of the month, tiad a very dull aale, 
aitd a tendency towards lower rates, Imt the dullneas having In aome 
meanire pa.<)8cd away, we are enabled to retain our former quota- 
tioiia. The aupplieaof home cheese to Chex.er fair la^t week were 
larger than was expected, and the only advance made was Is to 28 
on the choicest dairies— -the lower qualities were cheap and plentiful. 
We cannot now recite from present rates. 

Bu'iter ha4 not recovered from the depreiwion advised in our Ia.xt 
elreu*ar,tbe market for Irish in the meantime having declined 38 to 
4m, The atocks held both here and ui London are usually light, and 
with the ordhiary demand at this scaHon,tlie market would soon t)e 
cleared at advancing ra' es. We look for ii>ore buiflncss doing in the 
courae of ten days. 

The va'ue of barrel Lard has l)een Hustained in the alMen<*e of large 
supplies, hut kejs are 2s lower, Iristi having declined fully 48 [ler 
cwt. The duty being now removed from this article, the sliipmcnts 
on the way will benefit to the extent of the duty remitted, and under 
a complete fVee trade in the article, we anticipate a great extension of 
the Imports to this country in coming years. The duty having a?80 
heen removed fioni Lard Oil, the manufacturcra of that article here, 
f^aringthecompetitionof Americaji, will act cautionsly for some 
time in tlieir operations, and hence we look for a quiet busbiessin 
lard durine the present month. 

Tallow is a-'aln a Utile lower, 40s lieing now an extreme quo'alion. 
The demand from chandlers is ^e7inninx to fall otT, and with leas 
Inquiry, holders are becoming increasingly anxious to sell ou arrival. 
The market, liowei'er will not be lower. 

The low price of Ashes having auractcd some attention from 
8|)ecu'atOTS, led to increased transactions, and the subsequent an- 
nouncement from tlie government of their intention to remove 
the exrine duty from Glass, advanced the price to 248 and 2Gs respect- 
ively, ai which they now ntand, with a tlrni marke. . 

Of Clover seed, the import from America is unusually large, and 
the stock here is much increased. The same cause has operated 
against a demand for clover seed, as for flax seed, and until the 
weather becomes favoralik* for sowinr, w^c cannot have a large busi- 
iiem in seeds. Trinie qualities are sure to meet with a market, but 
the parccbi of inferior and old, now here, will probably have to re- 
main over unso'd. Timothy Feed will have a larger sale now that 
the duty is remit ied; the <aHt pa'ei* were a^ 31s. 

Our corn market is still without improvement, cither in actual 
hnsineasor In prospect, and all article-i in the trade are quoted lowe*-. 
United States* flour has heen sold in bond at 16* and 6d for sweet, and 
14s for sour, and no extensive sa!efi could be made even at these low 
rates. 

"columbI's produce market. 

[market days TUESDAYS, THUSDAYS & SATURDAYS.] 

Corrected for (he Ohio Cultivator y April 1. 



Honey, comb, lb., 
** strained, 



Grain. 

Wheat, full wt., Ihi. 091 « 64 

•• It. qnalitiea. 57 a «0 PoULTRF. 

Indian corn, ^« 31 Turke>-a, each, 

Oata, ai a Ceeae, *• 



10 
124 



25 



a 
a 



Provisions. 

Flour, retail, hliL 3,6-2^ a 

♦» lOlllis. 1.T5 a 

*• Buekvheat, 1.25 a 

Indian meal, hu. 37| « 

Hommhiy4 qMirt, 

Deef,hind<]UArter. 

100 lbs. 2.r>n 

** fore qnarlcr fi.00 

fork, large h«g«. a^W 

small, 2,75 

Hams, country, IK 5| 

•• city cured, 6 

Lard, lb., ret, Gi 

"■ in kegaor bbls. 5 

Tenison. fi 

•Butter, belt, rolhi, 12} 

•* common, 10 

" In kegs, 7 

Cheese, 5 

it'.Ktgo. dozen. 6^ 

l^l&ple Su^ar, Jb f^^ « 

^ au^'.aasef, gall. 50 a 



1,50 



Ducks, 
' Chickens, 

Sundries. 



44 



18 a 
8 a 
6 a 



14 



37 
25 
10 

8 



40 
3 



o; 



a 3.00 

a 2,50 
a 

a 3,00 

« 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

* 



IjiUcst I>at<^ and Pricses. 

Boston, Mar. 22 Flour, 5,25 Mess Pork, 12, 50 
N. York, ** 25 " 5,00 " 12,75 

12,50 



Baltimore *• 27 
N.Orleans, ♦« 19 






4,50 

4,25 






11,00 



THE niARKETS. 



Cinciknati, March auih.— Pork continues to improve and sa'es 
have been large; MeMsat 10 75 's& ^11, cJear, $1*2; Prime, 9; Hulk 
meat and l)a"on is a'so active at a prujiortionate advance on our las'. 




A pplca« sound. fr«f- 

letU bu. B2i a 75 

*' romraen. 35 a 37^ 
•* dried. JR74 a lUO 

Peach(», dried, LOO a 1,25 
Potatoes, 37 a 40 

Tallow, tried, lb.. Si a 
llav, ion. 4 y) « 5.00 

Wood, hard, cord, I, <J5 a 1,50 
Bait, bU.. 1A3 « 1,75 

51 Seeds. 

' (Mover, bu. 2,75 a 3,00 

10 Timothy, 1,50 « 1,75 

l^i . Flax, 75 a 61 
8 

«^ Ashes, (only in barter.) : 

Pot, lU) IliS., 2,75 a 



Pearl, 
firorrhed falts, 



3,.'»u 



a 
a 



Timothv $175 ;n'2(H). 

Milan Ohio March "7.— Price:*. Wliea? W) ;«J «>. Corn 40; 
Oats r>3 '^ifi iI5 cts. p bu. (.'lover set»d s:r.»5; Timothy f ia;'>; Flour 
93 75; Pork, mCM, 810 50. 

(iARl)EN SEEDS, 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
(JVcxf building south of thr State House— up etairs) 

rn making np the following assortment, the object ha"* lieeuto in- 
clude all the kinds ordinarily wanted Ibr the garden, and also to 
iutroiluce sonte new varietic."*, known to I e sui>erlor to tho.«e in or- 
dinarv use. Having been largely engaged in the business at tlic 
East for a nunilx^r <if years past, the sulwcri1)er trusts hbj exj>erlence 
will enable him togivefuM satinfaction to his customers, lioth as to 
the kind and tlie quality of the iK-eds he may pell 

(All the principal kinds are now on hand, but a few ordered from 
the East, have not yet arrived, though daily exiiected.) 

TTl^'hcy will all be «o!d in small papers, at 6J cts. each; but 
when larse*(|uantities are wanted, many of tiie kinds can be had by 
weigtit, at reasonable prices. 

CATALOGUE. 

.\SPAR-\G us— Large German. 

BEA\8— Early China Red Eve; Early Yellow Pi x Weeks; Large 
While Kidnev, or Roval Dwarf; ilaaatnjr— White Dutch Case 
Knife; Large White Lima, late and tender; I.arge Scarlet Run- 
ners; Lari»e White Runners; Speckled Cranberry, or Horticul- 
tural : Red CranlKjrry. 

BEET— Earlv Bloo<l TnrnepRooted; Early Bassano; T^ng Dark 
Blood, superior; French White 8u;;ar; Mangel-Wurzel, for 
cattle 

BRfKX'OLI— Early Purp!e Cape. 

CAULIFLOWER— Fine EaHy. 

CABBA(il'i— Early York; Lanje Early York; Early Sugar Loaf; 
Early Battcrsea; Late Flat Dutch; Large Late Drumhead: Red 
Dutch, for Pickling, ice. 

CARROT— Early Horn; I^ong Orange; Long Yellow; Large White. 

CELERY— White Solid; New Silver Giant. 

CR ESS — Curled, or Peppergrass. 

CUCU.M HER— Early Frame; EaMy Short Green; Early Green 
Cluster; Long Green; Fine Long Prickly; Small Gherkin, very 
small, for Pirkles. 

EGG PLANT— Purple; White, orn/imea/fl/. 

INDI.\N CORN— Early Golden Sioux; Sweet, or Sugar. 

LETTUCE— Early Curled Silesia: Early Cal)bage; Green Ice Head; 
Royal Caoe Head; Imperial Cahlvage. 

MUSK MELON— Large Yellow (Janteloup; Skillman's Fine Net- 
ted; Murray's Pine Apple; Green Nutmeg; Green Citron. 

WATER MELON— Carolina; Long Island; Black Spanish. 

NASTURTIUM. 

ONION- Larae Red; Yellow Dutch; White Portugal. 

P ARSLEY— Doubte Curled. 

PARSNEP— Long Dutch. 

PEAS— Early Wa«<hineton, 21 fwt; Bishop's Early Dwarf, 1 foot; 
Dwarf White Marrowfat. 4 feet; New Giant Marrowfat, 6 feet; 
Dwarf Blue Imperial, 3 feet. 

PEPPER— Squash, or Tomato Shaped; I-onj Red Ca.vene. 

RADISH— Early Scarlet Short Top; Long Salmon; I/Ong White; 

Sca^et Turnep rooted; Black Spanish, or Winter. 

RHUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

SALSIFY, or Feyetable Oynter. 

SPIN AG*:— Round Leaved. 

SUUASII— Early Bush Scollop; Summer Go'.den Crookneck; Win- 
ter Crookneck; Valpaiaiso, or Cocoanul; Acorn, or California. 

TOM .\ TO— Large Red; Ijarge Yellow; Small Round Red, or 
Cherry; Cuba, or Spanish. 

TURNEP— Early White Flat Dutch; Early Stubble; Large White 
Flat Norfolk; White Globe; Yellow Sweedish, or RutaBaga; 
Yellow Scotch; Yellow Malta. 

HERB SEFJ>S. 
Sweet Basil; Bene; Ca'away; Coriander; Sweet Marjoram; Sage; 
Saffron; Summer Savory; Thyme; Tobacco. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
The assortment embraces one hundred varieties, some of them 
quite new. The seeds were raised by a personal acquaintance, 
and all a''a of la.4t year's growth. Some more new varieties will be 
received in time for icowing this sprint;. Price of flower seeds 50 cts. 
per dozen papers; 6^ cts each, for a less numlwr. 

The Celebrated Trotting^ Horse 

BKLLbOUNDEK, 

WILL stand the eimuing season near the city of Columbus — 
s(>ason commencing April Isl, and ending July 1st. — at $8 the 
season, payable on ttie first day of Decemlier next. Pasture at rea- 
sonable rates. No accountability fo<- accidents or escapes. 

PEDIGREE. 

Bellfounder wa^lnred bvT. T. Kissam, Esq., I.ong Island, N.Y. 
and wa«bv im)M>rte<l Belliounder !id: he by the famed Engliiih Nor- 
folk trotter Bellfounder lst,tha'. tiotiedtf milexinUO minutes, and 
hiD owner o:^er(^d to trot him \'\ mi!es within an hour, which wa<< 
never accepted. His grand dam wa^ Velority, by Haphazard, by Sir 
Pe:er,outof Mbw Henry by English Er.lip«e. His dam was Lady 
Alport by Mambrino, he bv imtx>rtf' d Messenger. 

DESCRIPTION. 

BELLFOUNDER is a beautiful dapple bav, black legs, mane and 
tail, star in the forehead; stands 1(5 handii hiEli, weighs (when in good 
condition) liiOOllw., has trotted his mile over the Harlem course in 2 
min. 40 st^conds. He is a liorse of jrreat power and endurance, and 
tiao sired some of the best roadsters to tse found hi New York, ani- 
mals adai>ted to IkiiIi saddle and harness. 

AUGI^STUS BROWN. 
Jipply at the City Licery Stable. Columbus, O. 

ColmubUrt, March iW, 1^45. WILLIAM BARKER. 



ftCrSuoRT Alvertisk.mevis, suited to iliu ngricultural 
character of this pap* r, will ho insencd at the rate of six 
reote |Hjr line for the first insertion, and three cents for the 
second. 



MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

THE Proprietors rMpecitullv announce, that their present slock 
of Frcit anu Ornamk.ntal TttEics, Shrubs, AMD Plaxts it 
nnuaually fine. 

T))e CollecMon of Fruits compruM*s the most esteemed American 
and Foreign varieties : the treei4 are ha^idsomc, thrifty, and of the 
mo;^ suitable a<ze and size fur successful transplanting; and being 
propagated Willi the most ri'.'.rupulous care by the proprietors tliem- 
selves, ehher from liearing trees in their own grounds, or from otliers 
of undoubted correctness, can with confidence be recommended as 
genuine. 

A clioice collection of Pears, comprising the moat estoemed Euro, 
pean varieties. select(>d by onHof the proprietors personally In the 
. best nurseries of France, is also offered: they are on Quince Stocks, 
I intended for srowing in the pyramldical form, and will bear the year 
; aficr iransplantinz; they may Iss planted six feet apart, and are con- 
sequently admirably adai^eii fhr garden culture. 

Over 2,000 trees of the valuable native apple the "Northern Spy" 
are yet on hand: this is generally acknowledged to be one of the 
best varieties culti\ated. 

The collection of Roses is very fine, including a very choice as 
Bortment of Standard or Tree Roses, 4 to 6 feet high: these are 
beautiful o* j.'cts for lawns or tmrders — most of them are perpetual, 
or ever-bkioming. 

A large and splendid stock of Orkkn-housk Plants, Including 
the finest new varieti(« of Roses and Geraniums, 4tc., are on hand, 
and are offered at low prices. 

Trees, Shrulis, Plants, &.c., securely packed for transportation to 
anv part of the country. 

Priced Catalogues sent gratinto all post-paid applications. 

The Public are resjicctfully invited to visit the esta'dishment— k>- 
cation, nearly opposite the Mount Hope Cemeter>'. 

All orders and communicatloaH must l>e addressed, post-paid, to 

ELLW ANGER it B.\RRY. 

N. B. Srionsof the "\orthem Spy" apple, and other choice va- 
rieties, will be furnished in small quant ities. 

To Laurent, Merchants, Mechanics, Farmers^ 

Public Officers^ Sfc, 

AMERICAN (JOVEfR MENTAL .\GENCY, 

WASHINGTON. 

PERSONS In any |)art of the United States, who have busl- 
nesstfl transact whh either Department of the General Gov- 
ernment at Washington, or with any of the State Governments, or 
who require researches fo lie made in the Public Records any where 
in the Union, can have their requests promptly a.tended to, by ad- 
dreiHingthe undersigned. 

Extensive acquaintance throughout the Union, consequent on con- 
nection with the newspaper press, with the Post Office and other 
pultlic organizations, will greatly facilitate the prosecution of inqui- 
ries and transaction of business. 

Lawyers, Public Officers, Contractors, and others having busineas 
arising under contracts, or under the Pension or Patent Laws— MER- 
CHANTS desiring remission of duties, &c.— MECHANICS orln- 
j venloru requirine patents — and FARMERS having Inisinen with 
the General Land Otfice — may find this agency conducive to their 
interest in the way of promiitnesi* and economy. Claims under 
treaties with the Indian nations or Foreign Governments, also at- 
tended to. 

Snecial attention will I>e )iaid to those who wish to buy or aell 
LANDS in Virginia and other Southern States; and inquirers, from 
the North or South, are resjiectfully referred to the Circular concern- 
hig '* Agricultural Improvement in the Southern States," lately put>- 
lished in the Globe and other Journals, under the signiture of Jolm 
8. Skinner (Assistant Postmaster General) and the nnderaigned. 

Satisfactory references civen in any part of the United States, as 
there are few districts in which the subscril)er is not jwrsonly ac- 
quainted. Charges reasonable. 

Tr~p Letters must be post-free^ to insure attention ; and maybe 
addressed to the suliscril>er, either at .\lbanv. N. Y., or Washineton. 

llEN'RY O'KIELLY 

Tiy Mr Batcliam, >:<iitor of the "Ohio Cultivator,'* wiUlbrward 
any orders for the above .\gency^ 

SALE b~F FULL~i3LO'6DED NORMAN HORSES. 

THE subficrilter having re!inquislM>d farming, will otl^ at public 
vendue, at his farm in Moorestown, Burlington county. New 
Jen-'ey, nine miles fiom Philadelidiia, on Tuesday, the 30th of May 
next, hw entire stotk of NORMAN HORSES, consisting of two 
imi>orted Stallions, *'Dilligence" and "Buonapart;** two Imported 
Marcs — ^three full-bIo(Nled stud colts, one, two and four years old- 
two full-blooded Fillies. thr(>e and four years old— two fillies by 
"Diligence," from a half-blooded Canadian mare, three and fbur 
years old, and one tilly four years old, by "Diligence," from a well* 
bred English mare, broke and kind to harness. 

The undersigneil deems it unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qualities of these Iior.»es, fo much having been said of this particular 
importation, (whkh is believed to be the only one ever made to the U. 
States,) in all the principal agricultural papers. In a few words, 
they are the Canada Horse, on a larger scale, combining the form, 
activity and hardihood of that well known race, with greater size 
and strength. ''Diligence" has been a remarkably mcceaBftil Stal- 
lion ; he has been exhibitc<l at the fairs of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Agricultural Societies, where he was not entitled to compete 
for the premiums, lut received the highest encomiums from the com- 
mittees. At the fair of the American Institute, in New York city, 
In Octol)er last, he received ttie Silver medal of the Institute. 

It is expected that a large number of the colts of "Diligence** will 
be on the ground on the day of Hale, some of which, no doubt may 
be purchased. EDWARD HARRIS. 

Moorestown, Burlington co., N. J.,) 
March ].)th, 1^45. \ 

PRINCE'S LINNiEAN BOTANic~GARI)EN & 

NURSERIES. 

FLirSHING. L. I., NKAR NEW YORK. 

THE new and unriva'ed descriptive catalogues of this eatab- 
lishment, (34th etiition.) which have cost over $700, comprl- 
aing this great and st'li^t collection of Frcit and Ornamkntal 
Trees, Shrl'bbery and Plants; splendid new Dahlias; BuIIkwi 
flower roots; greenhouse plants and seeds, with prices greatly re* 
duced, and directiouH for their cnlture, will be sent ;fr(i/{« to every 
post paid applicant. The errors in the catalogues of others, are ael 
right in thcs4;; which scientific Horticulturists have pronounced supe- 
rior to any that has ap^>eared in any country. 

Orders per mail, will lie executed with deapatdt, and In a aupe* 
rior style, and forwarded as directed. 
WHJJAM R. P RINCE, fc(X>. 

FARM FOR SALE IN ILLiNOIS. 

THE aulwcriber offers for sale on easv terms, his Farm and 2/)00 
acres of land in the vicinity. The t*arm conaiata of 280 aerei of 
choice land, half timlier, half prairie; 50 acres under fenee: good 
frame liouse, frame barn and stable, &c. kXr. The lands can be hod 
at less than covernment price, and are part prairie and part timber. 

Addresa ISA.AC HINCKLEY, P. M. Audubon, Montgomery Co. 
Illinois 4t Feb 15 
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The Lale Lei^lslatiire A|taln. 

TheJaurnHia ore still in such a condition, (about 
half printed,) tliat il is imposeible for us to obcain 
«s yet, the inforruation we have promised our 
readers in relation to the late General Assembly. 
y/e regret this delay, especially as several editors 
of political papers have done ue injustice in sup- 
posing thttt our former remarks were prompted by 
party biat on our part. We are not surprised al 
this, for we are conscious that our language was 
Btronger than it perhaps ought to have been, with 
no further explanation of our moiives; and men 
■whose chief buBinp-ss is to act as watchful guar- 
dians of a particular party, might very naturally 
imagine that we were trespasaing on forbidden 
ground. 

The more we become acquinted with the affairs 
of this Slate, the more fully are we convinced 
that Ihe greatest obstacle in the way of all im- 
provement and the prosperity in Ohio, is violent 
fiarty rpirit that pervades all classes of community. 
Xi is a moral ioAonupof, spreading strife and ruin 
where peace, happiness and prosperity would oth- 
erwise prevail. 

We kuow it will be said that parties must and 
■will esiat; and we doubt not there will always be 
demagogues lo fan the flames of party strife; but 
■we know too, that the evil can be checked, and 
we believe that ihe Jarmtri of Ohio, among whom 
■we must ever look for conservative power, can 
be persuaded to look at this evil in its true light, 
aod whon they thus see it, we have faith to be- 
lieve ihoi they will apply the remedy — QC^ by 
refusing to countenance and elect to office, mere 
parlizan* — political demagogues, wliose only re- 
commendation is being etsunch uAi^j or denio- 
crati, and whose only aim will be to secure 
the continuance of themselves in office, and 
their party in power. Until such a reform ia ef- 
fected, it is in vain to look for the general ad- 
vancement of agriculture, or education, or any 
other of the great interests of the whole people. 
This we believe to be sober irulh. Will the far- 
mers look at it; and ocf upon it when they ore 
Bboul to select their candidates foi office! 



T THE HAMILTON CO. AG, BOCIETT. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, of the 

Hamilton county Agricultural Society, held at 

Carthage, Ohio, on Saturday, the 15th March, 

1845, the following resolutions were unanimous- 

, ly adopted: 

Retalved. That theraeniboraof this Board have 
Been with deep regret, the violent opposition of 
the Ohio Legislature, to every project for the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Agriculture; and al- 
though every measure proposed by the friends of 
the cause, in that body, has failed, we will not 
relax our exertion to procttre the passage of each 
laws oa we may deem necessary to place this 
noble science under the fostering care of the State. 

Rttolvtd, That the friends of Agriculture in 
Ohio be, and they are hereby advised to meet 



in their respective counties, and appoint dele- 
gates lo an AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION, 
to be held in the city of Columbus, on the 
day of , 1 845, to devise measures to secure 

the passage of such laws by the next General 
Assembly, as may be conducive to our interest 
OS farmers. 

Retolved, That our thanks are due, and we 
hereby tender them to Mr. Welmore, chairman 
of the committee on Agriculture, in the Senate 
of the late Legislature, for his e.vertions, so nobly 

6ut forth in our behalf, during the session which 
as just closed; and also to several other members 
who co-operated with hi:n. 

Retolted, That these resolutions be signed by 
the Board, and published in all newspapers 
friendly to the cause, and that a copy be sent lo 
Mr. Welmore. 



Tlie State A|[i-icaIturBl ConvcntiOD. 

We are gratified to obwerve that the newspa- 
pers generally, are beginning to speak out quite 
sensibly, on the subject of agricultural improve- 
ment, in Ohio. The Ohio Slate Journal has the 
following in reference to the proposed convention: 
"It is only necessary that the farmers of Ohio 
feel their own power, and appreciate the magni- 
tude of the agricultural interest, in order to ren- 
der their .voice potential in the counsels of the 
State. If they study their own wants, and ac- 
quaint themselves with the practical legislation 
of even their own country, as far as that legisla- 
tion has been directed for their benefit, they will 
iind that Ohio, the third State in the Union in 
population, and Ihe first in its agricultural pro- 
ductions, is an immeasurable distance behind 
many of her sister States in her attention to the 
interests of a forming population. The fault, in 
a great measure, mupt be laid al the door of the 
tLlIers of the soil, and as the remedy is in their 
hands, they are to blame if it is not applied. — 
They need, more than any thing else, an inter- 
change of sentiraent, in order to bring about the 
E roper course of action. There are not, proba- 
ly, more than half a dozen regularly organized 
agricultural societies in the (11 counties of the 
^tate; and not more than half that number are 
n healthy, vigorous operation. In such a state 
of affairs, how can we wonder that so little has 
been done. So palpable an indication of appa- 
rent indifference to their own interests, and of a 
want of union of purpose, has produced its nat- 
ural fruits. Failing to look after thnir own in- 
terests, neglecting to counsel with each other, 
and to devise means for elevating their own con- 
dition, their Representatives have entered into 
and retired from public Ufe, unimpressed with 
their responsibilities to those who selected tljem, 
and without an effort to secure legislation that 
would develope the resourses of the soil and en- 
hance in the same measure the agricultural in- 



"Our system ofinternal improvements has done 
much to open a market for the surplus produce 
of the State; but it has dane little, it can do but 
httle, to increase the quality and quantity of 
those products olf of a given number of acres. 
It can do little to elevate Ihe taste, the skill, and 
the influence of the farmer. An enlightened 
public seniimenl must work such a change. A 
community of feeling and combination of effort 
must be relied on to bring about what is needed. 

"It will at once be seen that a convention of 
the farmers of Ohio, representing the varied in- 
terests of her rich valleys and fertile plains, 
would accomplish much. The thousands and 
hundreds of thousands engaged in agricultural 
pursuits within her limits, if property represent- 



bors of all. The whole r 



i would eventually 



be leavened by the influence set in operation 
here and the spirit carried by the delegates to the 
remolesi sections of the State. 

"Thusbeheving, we second ardently the propo- 
sition for a convention of the Agriculturists of 
Ohio. We hope the press of both parties, at 
every point, will take up the matter, and aid in 
awakening the attention of farmers, to the pro- 

Modder Culture 1b Ohio-Ifo. 9. 



give s( . 

of madder as practised by Dr. Shaefler, of Frank- 
1 county: 

His farm is about 10 miles east of Columbus, 
I Black Lick creek. The land on which he 
grows madder ia like that of Mr. Swift's, rich 
randy bottom, (alluvion.) He has been engaged 
n the business only three years, and has only. 
had 3 or 4 acres devoted to the crop. The re- 
ults of his experience have not as yet been 
|uite as successful, as it regards profits, as Mr. 
iwift's, but he hoe full confidence in the business, 
and contemplates enlarging his operations the 
present season. 

HU mode of cuUure difi^rs essentially from 
that practised by Mr, SwiA. It will be seen by 
the account in our lost, that the bending down 
and covering the shoots 2 or 3 limes during tha 
summer, for the first two years, constitutes & 
very serious item in the amount of labor required. 
This is entirely omitted by Dr. Shoeffer, and a 
partial substitute adopted. But whether upon 
the whole, his plan is the most economical, we 
think, remains to be tested by experiment. Cul- 
livHiors can easily adopt either method, or both. 
TAc prcparalioa of the ground and mode of 
■planting as practit«ed by the Doctor, are similar to 
ihat of Mr. Swift, excepting that his beds are 10 
<r 13 feet wide, (tiul this must be a disadvantage) 
nd his plants are set somewhat closer — say 
bout 18 inches from row to row, and the plants 
about 10 inches apart in the row. 

The after culture consists simply of hoeing bb 
often OS necessary lo keep clear of weeds; and 
utumn, when the frost has killed tha tops,, 
the beds are covered, to ihe depth of 4 or fi in- 
, with earth taken out of the alleys between, 
taking core lo leave the surfoce level and smooth. 
This covering remains undisturbed in spring; 
the plants shoot up vigorously, through it, and 
form new roots near the surface, so that the 
nount of roots in the hsd is thereby increased, 
hich is Ihe object desired. The second year's 
culture is the same as ihe first, but we presume 
necessary to remove the dead tops before 
covering the bed in the fall, else perhaps a por- 
tion may remain undecayed, and couse trouble 
in digging the roots the following autumn. (In 
France it is said the tops are mown off for fodder 
Limmer, before going to seed, and that the 
hay is excellent for cattle, while little, if ally, 
injury is done to the crop. Some, however. 
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thereby; and it appears to us very p 

Digging or hartesling ia performed by the 
Doctor, with heavy grub-hoes, with prongs, con* 
Btructed for the purpose. We think, however, 
■ at Mr. Swift's method of plow^ing out the roots, 
preferable — being less laborious. Doct. Shaef- 
fer has dug some of his madder after allowing it 
only two years growth, — .but we believe he in- 
tends lo allow 3 years hereafter. We have 
no doubt as to the expediency of this improve- 
ment in his practice. 

The leaihing he performs at the creek, where 
a small dam is erected, so as to give a fall of a. 
few feet. The roots are placed in shallow bosk- 
ets, made for the purpose, and held under the 
falling water, which very soon cleanses them. 
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Thsy are then allowed to drain and laken at 
once to the dry-liouse — thus avoiding ihe labor 
and expense of drying in the sun, as practised 
by Mr. Swift. It can at once be teen, however, 
that in this nieiliod, the dry-house must be ot 
large size, and that no more can be dug and 
washed at a time than it will hold at once. It is 
also necessary to grind the first lot immediately 
after drying; ho that where several acres are 
to be harveeted, this practice has a number 
of inconveniences, which will more than offset 
the trouble of sun-drying. 

The drg-houie is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as that of Mr. Swift, but much larger and 
more expensive. The whole building, including 
room for the mill and horse-power. Is about 60 
feet by 30, two stories high, and as well built as 
a common framed dwelling house. The lime re- 
quired in kiln-drying the madder in this way, ib 
of course much greater than when first dried in 
the soni and judging from the experience of Dr. 
Shaeffer, we doubt whether it can be done, at 
the best, bo as to grind as well as by the other 
method. 

In grinding the madder, the Doctor has found 
the greatest, if not the only source of difficulty, 
He made several trials at grinding it in a com- 
mon grist-mill, but could not succeed; the sionef 
would gum or glaze over, so as to refuse to ope^ 
rale. He then at considerable expense, con^ 
sirucied a mill for the purpose, similar to those 
used for crushing flax seed — with two heavy 
Btoues revolving on edge, over a flatbed-stone, 
on which \M madder was placed. But thia 
»leo failed, as the madder would still gather on 
to the stones, by the great preesure, and form 
hard flinty lumps. With commendable persever- 
ance, he tried again; laid aside his two heavy 
eionesand substituted four lighter ones; about the 
size of common large grindstones — ihsae were in 
full operation, when we were there, grinding the 
madder dug last fall, and appeared to work well; 
although the operation ia very slow and expen- 
eive, compared with that of grinding in a com- 
mon grist-mill, while at the same time, the work 
ia not as well done. The mill was worked by 3 
horses and two hands. We could not learn how 
much it would grind in a day; but from what 
flaw, we shoulJjudge it would not average o 
10 pounds an hour. The roots are first broken 
in a common bark-mUl, which is worked by thi 
same horse power. This machinery, and the 
building, i-c, must have cost nearly a thousand 
dollars, but from what has been shown by Mr. 
Swift's experimenw, such an outlay is not neces- 

We intended to have given a rather more mi-, 
nule account of Dr. Shaeffer's experiments, but 
unfortunately, (!) he was not at home when we 
visited there, and we have been denied the 
pleasure of an interview with him. We left 
several numbers of our paper at hie house, with 
a friendly invitation for him to call on us the 
first lime he came in town. He came in to sell 
some madder, a few days afterwards, and a 
friend informed us that he urged him to come 
and see us; but he declined doing so, and gave 
him to understand thai he was aware of our in- 
tentions lo publish an account of his madder crop, 
but as he had spent much time and money in ex- 
perimeuling, so as to iearn how to manage the 
busiuess, he was not going lo give others the ad- 
vantage of bis knowledge; tliey might buy'w. as 
he had done! Weli, this is a free country, thank 
Heaven, and we believe there is no law by 
which we can bo indicted for going on to the 
Doclor's land, and looking al his crops, when not 
forbidden; or for publishing an account of what 
we flaw there, or what was told us by oth- 
ers! But what B timpleloii our friend Swift 
has been,, to allow such puliry considerations as 
pairiotiim, and general benevolence, to induce 
nim la give us, and the public, a. full account of 
his splendid business; ana what is more, lo prom- 
ise the results of further experiments and inves- 
igollons in the culture of this important pro- 
luctl Why, we should not be surprised if il 
ihould lead a number of other persons to engage 
1 the business, and in a few years, be the means 
,f preventing several hunHfec >."""n(] JHiors 
• yaar, in m'-\ey, froii «!''• """ -" 



Lime and Cltarcoal for Wlieal. | unbelief uu i 

Mr. Editor:— ■ • » I have lately ceased try- accident, the 
ng to cultivate "many acres,"' and have puimost 
if my farm into grass. I have reserved a few 
lots, however, lo experiment on; and among oth- 
things, I want to try the efl^ects of a dressing 
of lime and charcoal upon the growing wheal 
crop. To thia end, I wish you would inform me 
what is the best method of breaking or preparing 
charcoal for this purpose — how fine it should be, 
nd how it is beet to apply it, I learn by the pa- 
pers, that applications ot lime and coal have made 
much wheat in New York; and if my experiments 
produce any manifest results, I will inibrm you. 
I intend, herealter, la use charcoal in all my 

Soet heaps, and under my horses' feet in the 
!; this method, it aeems to me, will secure 
much of the best port of the manure that will 
otherwise be lost. 

Respeciruliy, ire, 

G. W. BAYNOLDS. 

Pike Co., Ohio, 184a. 



iconced in the kernel. Now, by 

;t is made manifest. This insect 

would not hove appeared until June, perhaps, 
had the wheat been sown. The warm eituation 
occupied in the greenhouse, brought il thiu 
irly 10 maturily." 

Now if any of our readers imagine that the 

sect here alluded lo, is the one commonly 

30wn as the "wheat insect" — or either of the 

several kinds of insects that affect the wheat 

crop in ihe field, they are entirely mistaken. It 

is obvious to our mind, thai the insects found by 

Mr. Pell, were the weevils that occasionally in- 

the grain in the barn or granary, but never 

till after it is harvested. 



Remark: — Thai's right, friend Raynolds. 
,head with your experiments, it is just wh 
needed for the improveinent of agriculture in this 
country, especially in reference lo the wheat crop. 
We have no doubt that much might be done for 
the prevention of the ruti the coming season, by 
the proper application of lop dressings of lime, 
plaster, ashes, charcoal, &c., this spring. We 
sincerely hope that many experiments of thif 
kind will be tried, and the results carefully noted 
ind communicated lo the public. 

In reference lo charcoal. It operates beneficially 
n three ways: 1st — by very gradual decomposi- 
.ion, it forms carbonic acid gas, which enters di- 
-ectly as the food of growing plants, id — jc ab- 
sorbs ammonia from the atmospnere, and from rain 
water, and retains it where it will be found by the 
roots and appropriated to the use of the plant. 
3d — it improves heavy soils, mechanically, when 
mixed therein, rendering them more porous and 
friable. 

The best mode of preparing charcoal for this 
purpose, is undoubtedly by grinding it In a com- 
mon bark mill. This can be done with Uitle iron- 
ble or expense at any tannery. Sometimes in the 
management of coal pits, a large amount of fine 
coal or dust is formed, which is very useful for 
the purpose named, but that which Is not pulver- 
ized BO fine as dust or powder. Is supposed to be 
better than that which is thus fine. 

The manner of applying both coel and hme, is 
to lake it in a wagon, when the wind is blowing 
very gently, and with a hoy to drive the team 
slowly, lei one or two men spread it with shovels, 
as evenly as possible, so as fairly to color the whole 
of ihe field, or the growing planls. Thequanlity 
that may be advantageously applied per acre, is 
not fully known as yet; but there is little danger 
of applying too much, especially of charcoal. [It 
may here be observed that charcoal will be found 
of most advantage on soils of a lightish color, 
and lime on darker soIIb.) 

The time for applying these dressings to wheat, 
is any time during spring, when the ground is not 
too wet to admit of driving over it. We should 
ihink that it had belter be done ob soon as possi- 
bls, now, or during the month of April, 
Oi7~More about these matters hereafter. 



■Tlie WIieBt Insect." 

Under this head, an article has been going Ihe 
rounds of the newspapers for a month past, an- 
nouncing, as an "important discovery," the sub- 
lance of a letter fi-om R. L. Pell, Esq., to ihe 
editors of the N. Y. Mirror. It is as follows t 

"In ihe spring of '44, I placed a bag contain- 
ing half a bushel of flint wheal, in a seed drawer, 
under glass, and near the furnace of my green 
house. On the 6th of March, 1845, 1 opened the 



bag, and ii 
insecifl, such as p* 
were on the poip 
were just commtL- 



my early gra^"' 
d'-'-'oying tb- = 



Hints OD OnrdcniuB* 

The weather, since our last, has been so ex- 
emely dry, and much of the time, so cold, that 
vegetation has made no progress, and little or 
nothing has has been done in the way of planting. 
gardens. Seeds that were put in the ground 
weeks since, have either perished or ore waiting 
for moisture to cause them lo vegetate. There is 
now, however, [April 14th,) some prospect of rain; 
and as soon as the ground Is softened and In or- 
der, no time should be lost in sowing seeds of all 
the principal garden crops, as we have before 
mentioned. There is Btill plenty of time for them 
lo come 10 perfection. Lei us all do our part, and 
trust to Providence for the result. We have tha 
promise that "seed-time and karveit shall contin- 
ue," and who has ever known it to faiH 

We devote all the space we can afford in this 
number, to the cultivation of a few Important ar- 
ticles most commonly raised by farmers. 
Culture of Asparagns. 
This is one of the most wholesome and valua- 
ble products of the garden, and ought to be much 
generally cultivated by farmers; especially 
comes into use at a time when there is tha 
greatest scarcity of vegetables for the table. It 
requires very little labor, or apace of ground, and 
a bed once well made, will produce abundantly 
for ten or twenty years. 

The plants can easily be raised from the fleed, 
by sowing il in the Bpring, in ihe same manner 
as for a bed of beets or onions; keeping the 
ground clear of weeds, during the summer. — 
When tha plants are a year old, the permanent 
bed should be formed In the following manner: 

Select a convenient place — the richer and 
deeper the soil the better — where it will noi be 
shaded or too wet; and having marked out the di- 
mensions, begin at one end and dig (trench) It lo 
the depth of two feet, and mix In plenty, say i 
fool of well rotted manure, taking care to get a 
good share of manure quite down to the bottom. 
This will allow a portion of the poorest earth 
from below, lo be thrown aside; but remfraber 
to leave the bed, when finished, full six Inches 
higher than the natural surface, as il will Hetlls 
several inches. 

The best form of the beds is five feet in width, 
with alleys two feet wide, between the beds; of 
course the length can be governed by choice or 
convenience. With a bed thus prepared, strain 
a line the whole length, six inches from the 
edge, and with a spade or shovel, cuiasmoll 
trench close to the line, 5 or 6 inches deep; in 
this, place the roots, one fool apart, taking care 
to set them in their natural position, spreading 
the fibres, and surrounding ihem wilh fine eartn 
by the hand, and observing to have the crown, 
or top of the roots about three inches below the 
surface of the bed when finished. Plant four 
rows in this way, in each bed, fifteen inches 
apart. [Or, if prefered, the beds may be narrow- 
er, and only three rows allowed lo each.) Then 
rake the surface smooth, and the work is done. 
Keep the beds clear of weeds during summer} 
and, it you please, a sprinkling of radishes, or 
lettuce may be sown on them the first season. — 
The planls should not be cut for use, until after 
iwo years growth. (Three years from the seed.) 
The next year it may be cul moderately, and th« 
' L "nakiuK r fourth year it will be In full bearing. Old beds 
»o put pose of should have a top dressing of rolled manure e|»- 
■'hichlttSBured^plied everv '"" ""' the surf-' e stirred welt iB 



"housanda of 
-fle"-'d you— some 
*!' 'ernel, others 
•luu^^h, and many 
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BroecttU urn* cauliflower. 

) vegetables are justly ref^arded ae s 



the choioeet luxunee for the table. They belong 
to the cabbage tribe, and flourish beat in a mild 
And moiet climate, like that of England. They 
can be grown in pretty good perlecilon in 
country, however, with proper managpmei 
though we should not advise larinere and others 
who know nothing of their culture, lo undertake 
the business. 

The greatest obstacle in the heal and drought 
of eummer, and to avoid thiti as much as possibh 
the plants should be eo managed as lo conie I 

Srfection late in the auiumn or in spring — the 
mer is the least difficult. Sow the seeds of 
Broccoli [the purple cape variety) the lost week 
of May, in this climate; set the plants into rich 
ground that is retentive of moisture, but not clay' 
ey, and hoe them frequently during summer, ec 
hb to prevent their being xiunted by drougbl; 
they will then begin to head in September and 
Octdber, and if the season is not too dry, thej 
Brill nearly all head before severe frosts set in. 
Any good looking ones that remain if set in earth 
in a light cellar will head well early in winter. 

The cauliflower requirea ihesame management, 
but is rather a longer time in coming lo perfec- 
tion, and is not quite so hardy- We would sow 
the «eed about the middle, or the 30th of May; 

Jlant into well manured |[round, not subject to 
rought— hoe frequently, in dry weather; and 
when severe frosts come on, take up the beet 

Slants that have not headed, and Bet them 
ame or light cellar. 

Bhnlmrb, or Pie Plant. 
This ie another highly esteemed esculent, for 
early spring use, and of the easiest possible 
ture. The plants continue many years in 
bearing, and occujjy very little room— a s 
number being sufficient for a family. The e 
may be sown any time in spring, and will make 

rid strong plants in one year; when they should 
transplanted to arichdeepborder,or any con- 
venient epol — placing them 3 or four feet apart. 
The stalks should not be cut until the plants 
at least, 3 yeare old. 



NBsiurtlnm, or Sturlion. 

This is an annual plant, a native of Pel 
is highly deserving of cultivation for the sake of 
its briUiant orange and crimson colored flower, 
as well as for tlie berries, which, if gathered 
while green, and pickled in vinegar, make a 
good substitute for eapere, and are used in mel- 
ted butter, with boiled mutton, &ic. 

The seed should be sown in April, or early in 
!May, in drills about an Inch deep, near fences 
or palewi or trellises should be constructed, on 
which they can climb and have support, for they 
■will always be more productive in this way than 
Then suffered to trail on the ground.— fir u^etnan. 
<Mcni, or Gombo. 

The green capsules of this plant are used in 
soups, stews. Sec, to which iney impart a rich 
nutritious flavor, and are highly esteemed in the 
southern States. Its ripe seed, if burned and 
pound like coffee, can scarcely be distinguished 
therefrom. 

The seed should he planted in good rich ground, 
the first or second week in May, if settled warm 
weather, but not otherwise, as it is a very lender 
vegetable. Draw drills about an inch deep, and 
three or four fee i asunder, into which drop the 
eeed at the distance of six or eight inches from 
each other, or ratber drop two or three in each 
place, lest one sliould not grow^, and cover them 
nearly an inch deep. As the plants advance in 
growth, thin them out, earth them up two or 
three times, and they will produce abundantly. — 

Rid. 



Cnltivalfon or Celery. 

Tliis vegetable is becoming an article of very 
extensive use in our hotels, and many families; 
H much so, that a full supply for the winter can 
■eldom be obtained. A number of our subscri- 
bers have requested particular information as to 
iifl culture, and we cannot do better than offer 
the following from the late report of the Commis- 



sioner of Patentti, which accords well with out 
own experience. 

New York, December IS, 1844. 
Dear Sir: — The cultivation and growth of cel- 
ery, that most excellent and wholesome winter 
vegetable, requires the close attention of the 
gardener to bring il to perfect! 






n the ar 



I beg to hand you the result of my 
experience for the last 25 years. 

In this country, it is not necessary to sow the 
seed before the month of May, and then in open 
ground, well manured with stable dune, (nor. 
oughly cured, and not lens than a year old. The 
color, whether white or red, ie a matter of taste. 



Whether seed 
Be sown broadcast or In drills, Is a matter of ni 
consequence; as the seed being very small, thi 
plants are sure to shoot up thick. So soon a 
the sprouts have attained the height of an inch, 
they should be pricked out in a bed of rich mould, 
at the distance of about three ineheij each way 
from each other. You cannot have good strong 
stocky plants without pursuing this method. If 
left standing in the seedling-bed, they will grow 
spindling, weak, and consumptive. No more 
attention is required, excepting that of keeping 
the plants perfectly free from weeds, until Au- 
gust, when you will Rnd the plants strong, 
healthy, and vigorous. 

Any time in this month, dig your trenches 18 
inches deep and as many wide. For this pur- 
pose, I generally occupy the ground that has 
been used for early peas. 

The quality of the celery, and chiefly its growth, 
depend entirely upon the next step. The trench- 
es should be half filled with thoroughly cured 
stable manure. I have found the manure used 
for early hot beds the best. It never fails of i 
cess. The increased fermentation of the man 
by the repeated waterings of the beds, the es- 
cape of the ammonia and noxious qualities of 
the manure, renders it sweet, and capable of im- 
parting the mildest and richest flavor to th( 
plant. If fresh manure from the yard, of what- 
ever kind, is used, the celery will invariably 
grow strong and rank, with as little delicacy of 
flavor OS there is in the manure. With a gordet 
fork of four tines, strike through the manure ii 
the trench into the earth beneath, and bring i 
up fresh, carefully mixing it with the manure bj 
you proceed from one end of the trench to thi 
other. AllentioQ to this point is indi^pensablt 
to the growth of good celery. 

The plants taken up should be trimmed about 
the crown, just at the lop of the root; all the 
young suckers taken off^ leaving the plant trim 
and neat, with ail its main stalks. With a dib- 
ble, which should he as large as the handle of 
spade, as the roots will now be of considerable 
size, begin at one end of the trench with you, 
face towards the other, and set in a single row o 
plants in the middle of the trench, and not lew 
than six inches asunder; water them well. No 
tetotaler loves water better than celery. It can- 
not have too much. The roots of this plant re- 
quire more room than is generally allowed them, 
as any one may see when they are taken up for 
the table. 

Earthing up the plants should be delayed until 
they l;ave attained a good size; and (hen it re- 
quires care, especially the first time. I always 
get into the trench myself, and. holding the plant 
with ail its stalks firmly in my left hand, with a 
nhori-handled email hoe draw the earth up round 
the plant, without allowing it to come in Mtween 
the stalks. When this is done, and the plants 
thus protected, you may, with a spade, strike off" 
the edges of the trench, and partially fill it- As 
the plant grows, (ns it now will, if well watered 
in dry weather, with great vigor,) continue to 
earth up, and by the Islof November the plants 
will be two feet above the level of the earth, 

ith a main stalk the size of a man's arm- 

Sometimee, particularly if the season be dry, 
celery is liable lo be attacked by a fly. In that 
case, you will see the tops of the celery turn 
brown and wither. The moment that symptom 



appears, no lime is to be loei in calling in the doc- 
tor; for the whole crop is at stake. The cause of the 
disease ie the sting of the fly upon the leaves of 
the celery. The egg Is deposited between the 
integuments of the leaf, and soon hatches into a 
small white worm — sometimes visible on opening 
the leaf to the naked eye, always by the aid ol a 
microscope. If not attended to, the diseaae 
gradually descends to the root, and the whole 
plant falls a sacrifice. Amputate every defective 
and diseased leaf; and early in the morning, 
whilst the dew is on, sifi on to the whole of ina 
plants fresh slacked lime. One such powdering 
iBgenerally sufficient; but if not, give them anoth* 
er dose, and the first rain that falls will wash th6 

Slants clean, and you will probably see them 
eeh, green, and stretching away towards ma- 

W'iih regard to the mode of securing the crop 
for winter use, gentlemen have their Jancies. 1 
prefer leaving the plants in their original trenches, 
earthing up to the top of the plants, and cover- 
ing with straw litter and boards, so as to protect 
them sufficiently from the frost, to be able to take 
them up OS wanted; and this always fresh and 
sweet. I do not fancy disturbing the roots, and 
transplanting in lo narrow quarters, 

Finally, any one in this country who wishes 
to have "first-rate" celery must cultivate it him- 
self Common laborers ore sure to spoil it. Pro- 
fessional gardeners are seldom found, and gen- 
*-ally too expensive when they are- 
Vour obedient servant, 

Hon. H- L-Ellswobtb. JUNIUS SMITH- 



Bllgbt In Fmlt Trees. 

Mr. Batehjm : — First: Pears in some situa- 
tioDs in Ohio flourish a long time without blight- 
ing. On the Ohio river, in alluvial soil, about ■- 
mile above Warren, in Jefferson county, stands 
one of the largest and thriftiest pear trees I ever 
Haw, and I should judge, forty years old, in fuH 
health and vigor. Not so large, but perhapa 
nearly or quite as old trees, may be met with on 
our highest hills, and if I mistake not, rather 
less frequently, at intermediate points, and in 
level districts- On many farnis, trees as soon as 

Slanted blight; on the adjoining lands they ihrivo 
ir a long time, or as yet have not blighted at all. 
For this there is some cause, and that cause I 
hope you will be able to delect. I add such facts 
as seem 10 bear on the subject, and which have 
come under my observation. 

Second: I have seen seedling pears blight. 
Hence II is not entirely a result of tne age oftha 
variety as propagated by suckers or grafts. 

Thir* In all the blight I have ever exam- 
ined or any of my acquaintance, so far as 1 know, 
not the least evidence of the existence of tha 
insect named by Prof. Peck could be discovered; 
but on the contrary the disease often appears ia 
spots or hioichce, or runs In such streaks aa would 
seem lo forbid the idea of its being the work of 
such an Insect. 

Fourth: In working young fruit trees, it not 
ifrequently happens, that nearly every tree re- 
iving the slightest injury, dies to the point of 
such injury, and sometimes, altogether; at other 
times similar injuries produce littleeffect. Trees 
killed as above die not very unlike those blighted, 
evident their death ia the result of their 
peculiar condition at the time of their receiving 
the injury. Such it seems to ine may be the fact 
" the case of blight. 

Fifth: Grafts, although cut at tlie proper sea- 
will alniost all die, the bark under the earth or 
ax, soon turning black and the wood streaked. 
Sixth: Pear limbs cut of a very warm day, 
say one or two of the wannest we have had the 

E resent year will blacken at the ent, the wood 
ecome streaked for some distance above, and 
the bark will look as if it had been frosted or 
boiled. Limbs cut off" on a cool day will retain 
their freshness entirely lo the cut, for a consid- 
erable time. This argues to me, that it is ihe 
condition and flow of the sap, which causes k 
slight injury to kill young trees at some periods, 
and which causes grafts to die Beemlogly with- 
out a cause, and the ends of amputated limbs to 
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blacken and Btreak; and all these seem to me, bo 
toapeok, to Wong to the same geaus with bliglii. 
I maintBin therefore, that blight may be produced . 
fVom different injuries, and Ineae of a slight char- 
acter, when there is a great flow of sap. The 
blight which moet ueually occurs in pear trees, 
aaems M me to result from great heal, following; 
considerable moisture. Hence treee on the topH 
of high hills rather less frequently blight, because 
it is more airy and less changeable. This ia also 
true on considerable streams. 

Seventh: Feare, apples, and quinces all blight, 
but pears the worst. 

Efchthr On one occasion I had a young pear 
tree badly blighted, and on looking, there seemed 
to be a etreal^ about three roods wide across Che 
orchard, running from N. E. loS. W., in which 
said pear tree, one quince tree, and i 
apple trees were more or less blighted. 
red to me this might have resulted from 
rest of cold air succeeding a warm day. 

Ninth! My friend the Rev. G. " " 



!l of the 
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r la^t, has been r 



7^ ueaJAer, since 

markable. In addi __ _ .. 

drought, we have had a numl>er of frosts, 
vere ae to destroy nearly all ibe fruit bloesoms, 
and also injure the wheat crop. Of peaches, 
apricots, cherries and plums, there can oe none 
worth mentioning in all this portion of the State; 
iger of the and from acconois, we see there is but little better 



Recorder, a highly intelligent cultivator of fmit, prospects elsewhere, throughout this and the ad- 
eUppooes blight results from a kind of vegetable joining States. Apple blossoms too, we find, are 
palsy or paralasis of the part, resuhing from n nearly all destroyed, although they were 



secreliage of sap, and recommended 

edy, that pears be grown on poor eoila, and iit- 

tie cultivated. 

Tenthr My fiiend Dr. Normandy of the New 
Xisbon nursery, tells me thot pear seldoni bliglits 
in iron districts. If ibis ie true. It would indi- 
cate the use of old horee shoes at the roots, ap 
well ae on the limbs. Who can coafirni this ti:s- 
timony, so as we may have it irom mouths ot 
two or three witnes es. 

Eleventh; I have seen a pear tree morticed 
through, and a cider beam inserted. The tree 
when I saw it was in apparent good heald; the 
owner told me it seemed nearly dead with bliglii 
when he morticed it. A friend has Just told me 
that on hearing the effect of this mortice, he 
bored a blighted tree through with aa inch and 
a half auger, and It recovered, and isnowlieahli. 
Several yean have elapsed since this morticing 
ttnd boring. 

In relation to remedies, I am able to recom- 
mend but one, and that ia to plant such varieties 
as are least subject to blight, and these I beliew 
will be found to be chiefly such as have origina- 
ted from seeds in the Unites States. " 



generally open. 

The wheat crop is suffering immensely from 
want of rain. Many fields in this region, 
fear, are already past hope of recovery. 



The Proposed Convention. — We 

receive the best assuranees that the friends of 
agriculture very generally throughout the State 
will co-operate in this measure, and that the 
^Eulls may be anticipated. Several per- 
distant parts of the State have suggested 
will be best for each county to send one 
■e delegates — the more the better — and 
the business of the convention, the vo 
should Ije taken by eouiUtei, each county havi ^ 
one vote. In thie way, distant countiee which 
may not have more tlian one delegate present, 
wii! have an equal voice with those more near. 
We like the suggestione, and as soon as we 
can hear from the several county societies on the 
subject, agreeing on the day, &c., the call will 
be published in the papers. 



that it 



that ii 



fcj™..cn. iu, c - ^'- CoLMAN's "Tour." — We regret 
iple, the Burlingham Bnd"BeThelleldom'bl'ig"lu- 1 '^" ''''^ "'"*='' looked for work, has been delayed 
id I have a number of varieties gro-ving, uu- ^y ^^^ indisposition of the author. From the 



gro-vmg, . 
lives of Ohio, and other States, which bid fair lo 



be equally 
individual ' 



hardy. In conclusion, I hope e 



ing on this subject, will communicate i I 



, however, it appeare that he was 
again making progress, and several numbers are 
expected to arrive in quick 



Ur. Editor. 
Loydtmlle, 



O. 



E. NICHOLS. 



ColmnbVK Hortlcaltnral Soclely. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Columbus, con- 
vened at the old court house, pursuant to public 
notice, Thursday afternoon, April 10, Bela La- 
tham, was called to the chair, and M. B. Batf:- 
KAM, appointed Secretary. After eome remarlis 
by the chairman, and several olhere, on the id- 
vantages that might be derived from associated 
efforis for the promotion of Horticulture in this 
section of this State, it was 

Reiohed, That immediate measures be (aknn, 
to form a society for that purpose, to be called thi? 
Columbus Horticultural Society. 

Renlved, That a committee of seven be ep- 
pmnted to prepare a Constitution and by-lawe Ibr 
the government of such society, and to report at i 
a subsequent meeting. 

The (ollowji^ gentlemen were appointed said 
committee: M. B. Bateham, Joseph Sull'varit, ' 
Samuel Medary, Jno. Burr, A. E. Glenn, Joseph I 
Ridgway, Jr., and J. Buttles. I 

Retohed, That a meeting for the purpose of,' 
organizing said pociety, be held in the old couil | 
touse, on Monday evening. May 12(A, at 7 o'clock; 
■nd that all who feel an interest in the promotion ' 
•I Horticulture, be invited to attend. I 

Retolved, Thai the proceedings of this meei- 

"^ be published in the papers of -this city. I 

B. LATHAM, Chr'n. i 

'^ B. Batekam, Sec^y. j 

dock mimberi of this paper are still piBit" 



Plamk Roads. — Charles Whittlesey, Esq., has 
been on a special mission to Canada, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the plank roads in that coun- 
try. His report thereon, ie published in the Cleve- 
land Herald, and embodies much inform 



a this State.— 



that will be interesting ti 
We will try to give an abi 

COL. Randall's Sheep. - 
Bwer the inquiries of E. S 
iitabie sheep" noticed ia our last. We think'lhe 
owner has a few of last year's lambs not yel dis- 
posed of. H not, he will have this spring's lambs, 
for sale early in the fall. The pirce, howeverr 
will of course bt high, as they are much sought 
after. We may hear from Col. R. ' 



Books 



Fabnehs. — Several of our readers 
^queeted us to giv« a list of the works on 
I agriculture which we would recommend a young 
I farmer to purchase for obtaining a knowledge of 
I Hcienliiic and practical husbandry, as far as such 
I knowledge can be obtained from books. We 
i rihati endeavor to comply with the request as 
soon as our lime will permit. It Is not a very 
nlighl task, to do it properly. 

(t^ That assortment of garden seeds at the 
office of this paper, is still almost complete — in- 
cluding flower seeds, for the ladies. Mr, Bate- 
ham is generally on hand to wait upon customers 
iluring the forenoon of each day; and some per- 
son at all times, Th'""' is now on hand a sup- 
ply of Lima Bep"' » Vhite Dutch Clover; the 



Culture of Potatoes -Inqalrle*. 

Mr. E. Mendenhall, of Montgomery county 
wishes some one of our correspondents to giire 
particular information as to the culture of Irish po- 
tatoes in this State — the time of planting, most 
suitable eoil, best varieties, ice. &c. We regret 
that his letter has been overlooked, by being filed 
away with those having no particular application 
to this season of the year. The subject is an 
important one; and we heartily join in the re- 
quest, for we have not seen a really good potatoe 
since we came into the State. We believe our 
friend Judge Wilson, of Steubenviile, Is quite a 
connoisseur in these matters — will he favor us 
with his views on the subject? — Ed. 

Influence of the Moon on AGRicULTttBB. — Our 
good friend who requests us to discuss this sub- 
ject, and do il tetioutty, (!) is Informed that we 
are waiting to learn the results of the wonderful 
discoveries which it is espected will shortly be 
made, in regard to that much abused planet, by 
means of the immense telescope recently con- 
structed for Lord Rosse, of Ireland; which, ac- 
cording to a letter we received from Mr. Colman, 
a few months since, is so large that a man (not 
Gren. Tom Thumb!) could walk through the bar- 
rel of the cyhnder, with an umbrella over his 

PicnmEs. — We have engraved representations 
of the curcuho and apple worm, with sundry 

other matters, in preparation for our next. 

The Western Resehve Magazine OF Aobiccl- 
TURE AND HoHTicuLTURE.— We wctcome thie new 
work to our table, and we freely offer friend El- 
hot "the right hand oi fellowship." The first 
number opens rich, especially in horticultural 
matters, and with the known ability of the edi- 
tor and his assistants in this department, we have 
no doubt that it will well sustain the high char- 
acter which this number promises. 

It is a neat pamphlet of 34 pages, with a prin- 
ted cover— $1 per year. Address F. R. Elliot, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



"Civility." — The Newark Gazette either mis- 
judges, or wilfully misrepresents our meaning. 
The cimlUy for which we privately thanked him, 
and thereby excited his ire, was not for reminding 
us of our duty, but for censuring us for not at- 
tending to notices in his paper when the paper 
was not sent us; or if sent at all, which we doubt, 
the notices refering to us, were never marked, 
as we have requested, and as is customary among 
editors. The first intimation we ever had that 
our prospectus had been published in the Gazette, 
or the Constitutionalist, was from a copy of the 
latter paper being shown us by a friend, m which 
the complaint of the former was anoted, and the 
very civil epithet of icamp applied to us! The 
editor of the Gazette will oblige us by sending 
us his bill for publishing our prospectus, that we 
may pay him for it. We have some Newark 
Corporation shinplasters on hand, which may 
serve to heal his wounded temper. 

"Scientific Blunders." — Our remarlts under 
this head, in the 6th No. of the Cultivator, seem 
10 have ruffled the temper of our friend Colonel 
Whittlesey. He is out upon us with a cruel re- 
joinder in the columns of the Ohio State Journal 
of Saturday last. He virtually admits the correct- 
ness of our criticism, hut in reference to the mis- 
take in his lecture, in asserting that there is 61 
per cent, of silex in wheat straw, he says that 
"almost any person would have presumed that 
'ashes,' or 'Bshee of,' v>at in the mind of the teriler"! 
Well, we accept of the amendment; but what a 
practical believer in clairvoyance the Colonel 

ust be! For our part, we have to judge what 

in the mind of a writer by what he writes! 

He further states, that he has always been 
friendly to us and our paper, (news to us,) and 
that on the few occasions when'he has met us, be 
ated us "with the respect due to astran- 

(He knows that is a ; but let that pass.) 

Then, as if to annihilate ub for our temerity, he 

the weapons of , and sneeringly calls 

wn.."y V,nr'"'-'r-Mt!" O*- Colonell that if 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



Gardening for Ladles. 

The put three or four weeks huve been so eold 
and so dry, that few ladieH have as ypl eown iheir 
flower eeed^i or done any work in their gar- 
dens. All are anxiously waiting for rain, and we 
trust it will come before this paper reaches many 
of ita readers. — then Nature will soon wear a 
emiUng face again. Any time this month Is soon 
enough for sowing annual flower seeds, (see di- 
rections in our last,] and May or June is (he time 
for sowing biennials and perennials. As soon as 
the ground becomes moist and mellow, no time 
should be lost in sowing the former. We will 
Bpeak of iransplBnling, ice, at another time. 

Native Flowers— Bolany for Ladles. 

Mb. Eatehai* — As one of your female readers, 
I 9m truly thankful that you are devoting a por- 
tion of your paper to our special use. 1 hope the 
favor will be duly appreciated by those whoee ed- 
ucation and talents have fitted them for esiensive 
UBefulness; and that your Ladles' Department wlit, 
through tbeir Inftuence, be the means of greatly 
benefiting the female portion of our great farming 
population. 

I am highly gratilied to find that the subject of 
FhricuUare is to occupy some Hpace in your col- 
umns; and my parllcular object in writing at this 
time, is to request you, or some of your correspon- 
dents, to give us a little instruction on the culti- 
vation of the beautil'ul native planlt that are found 
in many of our woods and prairies — especially as 
to the best time and manner of remoyingor trans- 
planting them to our gardens. I have succeeded 
very well with a few kinds; but there are many 
others which I greatly admire, and have tried in 
vain to transfer to my flower beds, so as to have 
them hve and thrive. If I had a knowledge of 
botany or could give the proper names of the 
plants, I would send a list of the wild flowers in 
this vicinity, or such of them as I desire to culti- 
vate, but unfortunately, like most other farmers' 
daughters, my education did not include this in- 
teresting, and, I think, very useful science. 
Bespectfully, Sec, 

SYLVIA. 

Hon county, April 10, 1845. 

Reaiarlu. — We heartily respond to the senti- 
ments of Sylvia, and shall be happy la hear from 
her again. We hope some one of our readers 
who is practically faniihar with the native flow- 
ers of Ohio, will favor us with an article or twc 
on their habits and culture. (We know of never' 
al ladies whom we think coula do this very readi- 
ly. J There can enough wild flowers be found in 
almost every neighborhood, to afford a constant 
variety and succession of beauty to a llower gar- 
den, and to our mind, render it far more inter- 
esting than when solely occupied with plants of 
foreign origin. 

In regard to the science of botany, we entirely 
agree withSylvia, that it is a most interesting and 
useful study, and particularly appropriate lor la- 
dies. More about this in our next— En. 



Bonil melodies. 

What a rich concert have we enjoyed hero i 
the country, for days together. The very a 
seems vocal with praise, "For lo, the winter 
past, the time of the singing of birds ia com 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 

"Music awakes 
The voice of nndissembled joy; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise 
"The black bird whistles from the thorny brake; 
The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove; 
Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering ftirze, 
Pour'd out profusely, silent." 

The general burst of joy stops not here, but 
"Join'd to these, 

EnnumerouE songRiers, their modulations mix 

Mellifluous." 
The jay, the robin, the wren and the Ai 
Philomela aid the full concert. It is love 
their melody: this exuberance of song 
waste of music. 'Tis the voice of ioy, the voice 
of spring, and the voice of God. All 



joices in her new being and sends up to the skies 
her sacred symphonies. "The hills rejoice to- 
gether on every side, and the trees of tiie wood 
break forth into singing before the Lord." 

'Tis thus the adorable Creator, at this lovely 
iBon, speaks through a thousand voices and 
s intelligent creation adore and laud Hi? name, 
who annually revives, and cheers, and renews 
the earth with bis beneficent smiles. Mortals 
awake and join the tuneful lay, and swell a gu^t 
of praise upio the sunny hills of heaven. Touch 
your harps of wondrous melody, and chant iho 
strains ol redeeming grace, till you sweep your 
golden tyres with the harpers harping upon their 
harps before the throne of God in heaven eter- 
nally. The music of earth is joined to that of 
heaven. For 
3h surely melody from heaven was sent. 
To cheer the soul when tried with human strifel 
To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow rent, 

And soften down the rugged road of life, 
Oh, joyful sounds! such is the bliss ye give. 
That heaven's bright scenes seem bursting on 
the souh 
With joy I'd yield each sensual wish to live. 
Forever 'neath your undefiled control." 
Pleaianl Valley, Spring, 1845. Anonstmods. 

in ■'lalcniiiiihcir af iSs Url<ini CilHen; atxl froni li>n°lc init rii?, 



value of the saltpetre soak for corn and other 
seeds, and yet probably not one-tenth ol our 
readers use this or any other soak. For several 
years we have soaked all our corn with the most 
gratifying results. None of it has ever been 
touched by the grub, against which we, there- 
fore, regard the saltpetre as a protection, and it 
grows with a rapidity that shames the sluggish- 

of grass and weeds. We planted Bom« 

last year on the 6ih of Hay, soaked as usu- 
al, and in just twenty-eight days it stood twenty- 
two inches high — ground rich but not manured 
this year. A pound of usltpetre In enough 
water to cover a bushel of corn. Is about ihs 
proportion. — Louuville Journal. (Say t lb. of 
saltpetre to 8 gallons of water.— Ed. Ohio Culti- 



Extracls from Ellsworth's Report 



PlantlnK Potatoes willi Com. 

ExrEBiBENTs i?i Pi-iNTiNG. — The aflvaniagee of 
free admission of light, and free circulation of 
air to the growth of plantd, are in a good degree 
obvious to persons of any experience in agricul- 
ture. So miportant are these influences to In- 
dian corn, that an advantage is known to result 
from giving the wident space to rows running 
north and south. This more readily admits the 
light and heat of the sun, than rows running in 
a contrary direction. It has been suggested tiiot 
planting corn and potatoes in alternate rows, or 
in alternations of two rows each, would give a 
greater aggregate product for a given extent of 
land, than if each crop was planted entirely by 
itself. Experiments relative to this point have 
been made in Mosoachusetta lor a few years 
past, under the direction of the Plymouth coun- 
ty agricultural society, and the n-sults, so far, in- 
dicate cousiderable advantage in favor of the 
mode of alternate planting. "Mr. Nathan Whit- 
man, who received, for an experiment of this 
kind made last season, a premium of $[5, plan- 
ted half an acre with corn alone; from this was 
harvested 42 43-76 bushels. Half an acre with 
potatoes; from this was harvested 936 7-66 bush.; 
and half an acre in alternate rows of corn and 
potatoes; frojii this was harvested 33 SO-75 bush- 
els of corn, and 70 40-56 bushels potatoes. In 
this experiment there appears to have been a 
gain in mixed planting, of ten bushels of corn 
to the acre, and twenty-six bushels of potatoes. 
Some experiments reported to this society in for- 
mer years, we believe, showed about the same 
results. — Albany CuUivalor. 

Soakii^ Seed Corn in Saltpetre. 

Hart Musey, Esq., of this village, took a small 
portion of corn with which he planted a field, 
soaked it in a solution of salts of nitre, common- 
ly called saiipetre, and ■planted five rows with 
the seed thus prepared. Now for the result:- 
The five rows planted with corn prepared with 
saltpetre, yielded more than twenty-five rowf 
planted without .iny preparation. The five rowt 
were untouched by the worms, while the re- 
niainder of the field tiuflered severely by theii 
depredations. We should judge, — that not one 
grain saturated with saltpetre was touched, 
while almost every hill in the adjoining row suf 
fered severely. No one who will examine the 
field can doubt the efficacy of the preparation. 
He will be astonished at the Rlriking differ 
between the five rows and the remainder of the 
field. 

For three yeant we have published from lii 
lo time experimentij and statements showing the 



> PROOaESS OC ACBICULTU&E. 

The annual agricultural statistics, comprising 
the tabular estimate of the crops for the poiit 
year, with accoiApanying remarks and appendix- 
es, will be found subjoined, (marked D.) If the 
length of ihs document is objectionable, I will 
only say that I have deemed it more acceptable 
to the pubhc to give the facts established, than 
deductions from them; more especially as no con- 
clusive opinion can be justly formed on coniradic 
tory statements respecting some important sub- 

The science of agriculture has now become a 
study, and much greater improvement may ba 
expected. Worn-out lands that have been, as it 
^re, abandoned, ore now being reclaimed under 
entific treatment. Guess-work and hereditary 
lions are yielding to analysis and the applica- 
a of chemic.il principles. The writings of 
learned agriculturists in Europe are translatel 
'"to the buglish language, thus pouring a body 
' new light upon the path of the husbandman- 
Some extracts from the celebrated Von Thaer's 
principles of agriculture will be found in one of 
the appendixes to the agricultural report. They 
evince the deep research and patient investig*^ 
tion of that distinguished philanthropist. 

Little is acconi^ished in any science without 
lerseverance. How many bright anticipations 
lave been blasted by a single unpropitious ex- 
periment! Without making allowance for ordi- 
nary casualties or unforeseen occurrences, how 
niauy efforts to improve husbandry by selectioa 
'' seeds has failed! All has been abandoned, be- 
use the first experiment has not been crowned 
th succesFj forgetting that seeds, like animals, 
ist be acclimated, and require certain food not 
found in eveiy soil. The truth of this general 
remark may be illustrated by a recent attempt lo 
solve the difficulty In granulating the syrup of 
cornstalks. Scientific gentlemen at first pro- 



ly be expected. Much disappointed In the result, 
I transmitted lo Boston some of the sugar made 
by Mr. Webb, of Delaware, and requested anoth- 
er analysis. The second analysis was entirely 
successful, proving the sugar froni corn stalk to 
' equal to the best Muscovado sugar. 

In reviewing this subject, it appears ihat the 
juice of corn stalk cut too eaWy will not era nu* 
and this was the cause of the first failure.— 
■e is every reason to believe that all difficul- 
in making good sugar from this vegetable 
will be removed; while the reports of this year 
how the quantity of saccharine matter Bufficient 
to class the crop among the beet for profit. 

To Dr.'Jaclu'on we are also indebted for an 
analysis of several grains. The superiority of 
one kind of Indian corn over another is surpri- 
singly manifest: one is filled with oil, the other 
has no trace of it; hence the superiority of the 
Ibrmer for fattening animals. Some grains con- 
tain a large quantity of phosphate, (such as beana, 
&c.,) and hence tbeir consumption tends to in* 
crease the bones of animals. Dyspeptics wiU 
learn from this why some meal (that which con- 
tains oil) is so difficult of digestion. For further 
remarks on this subject, wiih illustrations, see 
Appendix No. 6 lo the agricultural report. 

Among the first inquiries of the political econ- 
omist, is ihe question, How can the productive- 
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fl of the earth be increaaedl Modern practice 
't easiij. Manure uid tillage are the 
iDfliruments employed; either, alone, is conipara- 
lively ueelesB. "Grapes will not grow on thorns, 
nor figs on thistles." Nor will sour land jield 
sweet food; the nature of the soil must be chang- 
edi and thie ie effected by draining. 

Intimately connected with draioin); land, is 
that of Bubeoiling; indeed, the last Iiae lately been 
eubatituted for the former, with good Hucceas. — 
The cbeapness of Bubeoit plows brings ihem with- 
in the reach of even farmer. 

The letter from Mj", Verdine Elleworth ahowi 
what can be done by deep plowing. By Buperioi 
culture, hie land yielded this year over 191 oush 
ek of shelled corn per acre — his timothy mead< 
OWB yielding 3 1-2 tons per acre. This statement 
ie foil of encouragement. (See append 
to agricultural report.) 

Few individuate are aware of the exit 
roots in pulverized soil. Von Thaer 
finding roots of sainfoin from 10 to 16 feet deep 
in the ground. There are now in the national 
gallery corn roots taken from one side of a hill of 
corn laid bare by the freshet, and presented by 
Iho Hon. J. S. Skinner to the national gallery.— 
The corn was planted on the 20th of Blay, and 
roots gathered the 14th of July, 1849. ' 
days some of the large roots extended m 
4 feet, covered with lateral branches. I have 
cau5ed the roots lo be measured; the aggregate 
length of roots in the hill is, by Mr. Skinner's 
esliinate, over S,000 feet. The specimen alluded 
to is open for examination. This fact is hi 
mentioned, to show the importance of deep plo 
ing, to enable the pUni to find nourishment 
much below the snrface as may avoid the effect 
of drought, give support to the stalk, and 
pose the roots to be cut by needed cullive 
Soil is made by esposure of earth to the 
phere; and whoever wishes to make permanent 
Iniprovemenls will not fail to plow deep. 

I hope to distribute to members of Congress 
from XO,ODO to 30,000 packages of seeds, embra- 
cing many that are highly valuable for garden 
and field culture. If the disirifaution of seeds ie 
a matter of interest or advantage, I beg respect- 
lully to suggest how the beneht might be much 
Increased. By a circular issued from the Navy 
Department, the navy is instructed to hring tc 
this country seeds that may be found and that arc 
deemed useful; but this order is inefficacioux, be- 
cause there are no funds to defray the trifling 
expenees of packing and shipping them. Seeds 
are offered sonictinies galuiiously, in different 
parts of the world, at others for a small sum. — 
The boxing and porterage require some e.tpense; 
and, however small this may he in a single in- 
stance, in the aggregate it amounts to a consider- 
able sum. None of these expenses are allowed 
by the Navy Department, and hence none are in- 
curred. It is certainly to be regretted (hat so 
many line opportunities for procuring seeds and 
plants should be lost; and yet the department, 
which retuECB to allow the claims mentioned, 
do it, if at all, without authority. To meet the 
emergency, it ie suggested that the annual ap- 
propriation made for agricultural statistics and 
Other purposes should be increased $1,000; and 
then the Commissioner of Patents, in conjunction 
with the Navy Department, could do much to ad- 
vance national industry; and if there is any ap- 
propriation which could Ratify the agricultnral 
community, it would be this. I am happy to say 
that the patent fund is amply sufficient to be 'fur- 
ther charged with this expenditure. 

The great anxiety felt In the United Slates re- 
specting the disease in the potalo, by which whole 
sections of our country have been seriously affec- 
ted, has induced me to devote much time to in- 
vestigate this subject: and if no satisfactory rea- 
sons are assigned for the dieeape, it is hoped some 
partial preventives, at least are suggested. Those 
who are curious lo read all that can be collected 
on the sul^'cci, will And it in an appendix sub- 
joined to the agriculiural report, marked No. 9. 
The HeBsian fly still continues to be a dreadful 
foe to the agriculturist. Hoping to throw some 
light upon this subject, I have obtained a commu- 
nication from one of the most scientific gentle- 
men in this country, who has made the study of 
this insect the object of microscopic investigation 



for years. The origin, progre»«, and changes of "S«s-ar/™m ITa/crmefo^.-Uriah Johnston, a 
th.«fly,cannotfadloinlereBt,- audit racon(ident-ciii«n of Carolina, says he has extracted from 
y hoped that when its bnth^ its constitution, and watermelons a syrup equal to molasses, which 
Its home are found, it can be at tacked with more would produce sugar of good quality. Thesyrnp 
certainty of desiruci.on. Mr. Herrick's commu- is obtained by boifing the juice three hours in a 
nicaiion will be found in the appendix loiheag- common iron pot-eight gallons making one gal- 
ricultural report, as above, marked No. J . No- Ion of excellem syrup. He thinks one acre of 
lice of other insects ihat affect wheat rs «lded. common sand hill laniT would produce watermel- 
— (hee Appendix No. 2.) ons enough to make 200 gallons of syrup equal to 

There is much to encourage the artist and the the best molasses. The refuse of the melons 

husbandman. ^'■" '-" ■"■' ' — ' "■ .--;i-i . ...... _. . _ 

depressed. 

cheered b;, 

than those in profpssions proverbially crowded, 

The cultivator of the soil is, in the fullest sense. 

the most independent: he raises enough loeat,! We give a statement here of the 

'-■' """ "'"•'■" '■■maelf; havmg a surplus to ex- beet rugar made in France for a 



dinan. The latter may ieel momentarily makes capital food for hogs; and so nothing is lost. 
sed, by the low price of crops; but he is This might be quite valuable in some section 
a by the reflection that he ib far better off of our country where thia fruit is raised in larg 



seetiooa 
in larg« 
does not promise to be of very 



change, if he cannot sell. How much (tetter for 
the young man of this country to aspire to the 
enviable rank of a scientific and successful ag- 
riculturist, than to grasp at the shadowy honors 
that are momentarialy cast around tiie brows of 
pohlica! combatants. 

There is much to console the husbandi 
the reduction of the cost of the necessaries of 
Ufe which he has occasion to purchase 

Labor-saving mschinea are being introduced 
with still greater success. Mowing ond reaping 
will it is believed, soon be chiefly performed, on 
smooth land, by horse-power. Some have regrett 
led that modern improvements make important 
changes of employment; but the march of he 
arts and sciences is onward, and the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the moito of 
the patriot. This is promoted by facililiBaio pro- 
duction, whether in manufactures or agriculmre; 
and if we are to compete with the world at large, 
we must readily embrace the offer of genius and 
yield lo competitors equal fertility 
11 the race by superior industry and 



From the tabuli 
compile the followi 
products of the principal grain growing 



of the crops, we 
reference to the leading 



New York, 14,975,000 31,135,000 19,468,000 

Pennsylvania, ,10,483,000 24,783,000 18,029,000 
Maryland, 4,070,000 2,254,000 4,653,000 

Virginia, 10,805,000 I4,B1S,000 38,960,000 

N.Carolina, 2,461,000 5,346,000 82,330,000 

S. Carolina, 1,460,000 1,400,000 32,200,000 

Georgia, 1,848,000 1,190,000 13,640,000 

Alabama, 1,083,900 1,909,000 23,200,000 

Tennessee, 6,950,000 7, 841,OO0'81, 100,000 

,ucky, 3,974,000 11,901,0O0l47,50O,00O 

Ohio, 15,979,000 S0,393,000'4a,000,000 

Indiana, 5,419,000 11, 5B5,000'24,fi00,00O 

3,380,000 10.798,000 19,680,000 
Missouri, 1,144,000' 4,555,000' 12,500 ,000 

9, 2,111,000. 396,000! 7,500,000 

Michigan, 4,237,000. 4,013fl)0ol 4,300,000 

Commelk Suirar. 
; have received a numljer of communica- 
tions relating to this subject. A successful 
iment on the manufacture of this article was 
ie by Mr. John Eeal, of New Harmony, Indi 
1, who obtained above 300 pounds from lbs 
quantity of stalk used — which wus about at the 
rate of 500 pounds to the acre. Some common 
cations on this subject may be found in Append 
6. In the same appendix, also, ore addt 
other papers relating lo the aubjnct. The 
of Dr. Jackfon, and one addressed to him, 
uportant, showing that crystallization can 
be effected. 

It is believed that the results already obtained 

arrant the conclusion that, as attention is more 

devoted to it, the apparent difliculiiea will be ob- 

. ted, and tlie article will yet be manufactured 

ID large quantities. 

It is now said, also, that sugar can be manu- 
factured in great amount from potatoes. The 
statement in an English journal is, that three 
Ions of the raw material will make one ton of po- 

An account of the process will be found ex- 
tracted from Dr. Ure's Dictionary, in Appendix 
No. 17. 

liy the following extract, it appenrs that water- 
melons have been turned to good account in the 
production ofsjTup; 



recollected that the manufacture of sugar from 
the beet is of comparatively recent dale; and this 
shows whai may be expected, should Ihe facts on 
the subject of the corn stalk be fully sustained: 

"The manufacture of beet-root sugar In France, 
for the year ending July 4, 1844, was 28 millions 
of kilograms, (325 manufactories,) and the dutiei 
levied amounted lo nearly live millions of franca." 

The whole amount of sugar produced in the 
United Stales in 1844, both from the cane and 
maple, is 201,107,000 pounds. 



Ohio Beef for EnKland. 

The Cleveland Herald has the following in ref- 
ence lo the business of beef packing, for tbo 
English market, as carried on in that city: 

"The Western Reserve will, this season, furniah 
the English epicures, with the finest beef ever 
exported from this country. The season lost 
year was peculiarly favorable for field fattening 
of cattle, and the open winter and great abun- 
dance of food for stock, were taken advantage of, 
rluce the finest and fattest of stall-fed bul- 

Our enterprising fellow citizen, Norman C. 

jldwin, Esq., commenced slaughtering ami 
packing, at bis establishment on the Island, at the 
mouth of the river, on the 15ih of October, and 
closed on the 1st of April. Nov. 25ih, hia 
ghler house and contents were burned, by 
which he suffered a lo^ of about 600 head of 
cattle. With unrepressed energy, Mr. B, rebuilt 
his establishment, continued and enlarged his 
operations, and during the packing season killed 
and put up/Aree Ikoatand one hundred and Ihirty- 
eiffht head of cattle, making over Jive Ihouiand 
tiercel of beef, tzpreitiy for Ihe Englith market, 
less the amount destroyed by the disastrous fire, 
Nov. 25. 

About si.'; hundred tierces of the Beef were 
packed for family mess, and the balance Navy 
mess. The cattle were cut up by Mr. Toms, an 
English packer of 44 years experience. Mr. B. 
is now re-packing his beef, ana good judges pro- 
nounce it "A, No. 1." 

The beef trade with England is opening a 
fresh source of prosperity to our agricultural 
friends, and should induce them to look well to, 
and improve their stock. The enterprise of Mr. 
Baldwin has scattered over fifty ihouiand dollan 
among Ihe Reserve farmers the post season, the 
larger portion in Summit and Portage counties. 
We trust John Bull will not only relish his beef, 
but pay him well for it." 

nonlKomery Co. AKricallaral Society. 

Me. B*teh4m: — In one of ihe numbers of 
your paper you request information in regard to 
the county Agricultural societies of the State. — 
We have a society in this county, which wss 
formed in the veor 1839, and has held yearly ex- 
hibitione, regularly since that lime. The exhibi* 
of the society have buen of an interesting 
character, but bave been sustained by but a few 
and have been very slimly attended by \hefar- 
of the county. To the disgrace of the far- 
, the burden of the expense of these exhi- 
IS has been borne by the citiEens of the 
I, and it becomes more difficult each year to 
procure money, as the argument that "by and by 
the farmers will wake up lo their true interests," 
has grown very thread-bare already. To give a 
general inlerest to the society, we hav«^ 
decreased the premiums on fine stock and in- 
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creoeed those offered on gnun and farm producU. 
What the reeult will be, 1 know not. We hope 
for the best. The officers for the present year, are, 
Treaident, Col. H. Potzman; Vice Preaident, Capt. 
D. Kiler; Treasurer, Henry L. Brown; Cor. and 
Recording Secretary, Robert W. Steel; Es-Com- 
mittee, P. C. Williams, Moses Shearer, Geo. B. 
Holt, G. Owen, J. A. Juskeep, Jefferson Patter- 
son, Marshal, A. Holt. 

Very truly yours, ROBT. W. STEEL. 



Hcdfcc FcDces. 

This subject is already assuming a pli 
anxious importance in many of the older settled 
parts of the State, and especially where limber 
Bujinble ibr making rails was not abundant in a 
stats of nature. And yet many of our farmers 
evince dlmoet a total apathy upon the aubjeci, 
providing no substitute to supply the deficiency, 
from which tliey will only awaken, where time 
decayed fences shall crumble down and exhibii 
to them the lull result of their neglect, in their 
unenclosed Delde, and unprotected crops. 

Few realize (he immense expense of our pres- 
ent system of fencing in Ohio. The cost of fences 
now in eiiietence ia probably equal to our State 
debt! What will it oe ten years hence, when 
these fences will all have to be renewed, and 
with the then scarcity of timber the increased 
coet of the rails! Doubtless it will be doubled. 

It becomes, then, a matter of moment to cast 
about us, and see if no more permanent system 
of fencing can be devised; and if more perma- 
nent, cheaper. More durable kinds of wood can 
le grown lor fencing than the common timber of 
the country. The black of yellow locust. Is of 
the easiest culture and most rapid growth. On 
good Boil, properly planted, it will in ten years 
attain a size sufficient to maJie from 6 to 8 rails. 

For this purpose they should be planted about 
four leet apart, each way, so that they will be 
forced up and produce tall straight trunks. An 
acre planted in this way will contain about 3SO0 
tree^. In using tliem for limber, thin them 
out properly, and a permanent forest of the 
most durable timber will be obtained at a very 
little coet. The ground should be rich but not 
wet, and a few acres thus planted, will supply a 
large farm. They ore easily grown from seeds or 
Bcions- If from seeds, they should be steeped 
over night ia boiling water, or planted in a seed- 
bed, and a brush heap made and burnt over 
theni, to vegetate them. 

I have been for seven or eight years experi- 
menting with honey locust tor a hedge. I have 
one planted about 150 rods in length; and I have 
every confidence in my success. Led away by 
the advice of others, I have not managed well, 
or I should by thia time, five and four years after 
planting, have had a good and secure fence; 
which fnow expect to have in two years more. 
This will enclose a lot of eight acres. In six 
years from the time of planting, I believe a fence 
against all depredators, whether of men or bea£ls 
can be made of these trees. 

The seeds after tielng scalded should be plan- 
ted in a seed-bed, where there should stand two 
years. The young trees, before planting in the 
hedge row, should be cut off about three Inches 
above the nurface of the ground, that when they 
start two or three shoois may grow from one 
stock. To prepare the hedge, it would be bet- 
ter to dig a ditch about 18 inches deep and wide, 
throwing the surface mould on one side, and the 
BubBoil on the other. Then plant the xiocks In 
the bottom of this ditch, drawing in upon the 
roots the surface mould; and If the ground Ih 
poor, mix with it some well rotted manure. If 
well planied, these trees will throw up shoots 3 
or four feet hieh the drst year. Next spring, in 
March or April, cut them off about afoot or eight 
inches above the old stump, and the next year 
observe the same process. This third year, cat- 
tle may have access to them, and if not too hiin- 
py, their cropping will supply the place of the 

With a hedge shears, ihey may hereafter be 
worked, lo keep them in bounds both at top and 
M sidee, being careful to clip them always, so 
Ihat ingrowing they will thicken up. And in 



six years, neither boy or pig will be disposed to 
try the question of its validity. The stocks 
should be planted about or ten inches apart. 

I have tried several varieties of thorns, but 
they are all of too slow growth. The honey lo- 
cust does not bear bindiog down and weaving li 
well, hut from cropping on the shears, and brows- 
lug of the cattle, will thicken and interweave 
equal to any thorn. 

I observing several of your correspondents are 
calling the public attention to their nurseries. I 
100 have a nursery, in which I number about lOO 
varieties of apples, 50 of pears, 60 of peaches, li 
of cherries, so of plums, T of nectarines, S of 
Apricots, 15 of grapes, with strawberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and a large assortment of 
ornamentals and greenhouse plants. 

Newark, March SO, 1845. I. DILLE. 

Remarki. — We hope friend Dille will perse- 
vere in his experiment with the honey locust for 
hedging, and in due time let us know the result; 
hut we cannot advise our readers to follow hii 
example in planting this article for that p 
until more is known reapsctinf it. We 
seen it fairly tried, as we suppose, several 
but it was invariably found to die out w 
became of an age at which it was expected to 
begin to be useful. It was planted extensively 
and at one time, highly recommended by Judgi 
Buel of New York, but he abandoned it before 
his decease. There is a hedge of 
grounds of Mr. Fisher, near this city, whicli 
— .190 going to decay. We ihink the pli 

bear crowding and trimming Bufliciently for 
hedging, — Ed. 

Foe Uw Ob In CuIIIt 

Bool GraAing. 

Believing that horticultural Iniprovemei 
often greatly retarded by the practice too 
quently prevalent among practical men, of keep' 
themselves what experience reveals lo 
■" ' " ■ " ' ; the resulf '' 



of my own experiments. I do not suppose them 

be of any great value; but having lot ' 
cesaary, from the reserveof others, tore 
perhaps, what others knew long ago, I wish tc 
save the inexperienced the same trouble. Mys- 
tery and concealment should be banished from 
every liberal man's vocabulary- 
Root grafting is no new thtug; and is probably 
familiar to every nurseryman, and to many be. 
sides. But to some readers of the Cultivator il 
may not be familiar. And I wish, too, to point 
out some requieitee in the operation, 
enough appreciated. 

It succeeds best with the apple and peai 
the cherry I have found it of no value. If many 
thousands are to be grafted, preparations should 
be made for working at it through the laat half 
of winter, or through (he whole of winter, by 
taking up the young trees or slocks in autumn, 
and packing them in sand or earth, In a suitable, 
well llghteil cellar, where they are accessible al 
all time. These trees should not be more than 

third of an inch in diameter. The grafli 
also, should be cut, ready for work; but this ca 
be done on any mild day during winter. Burying 
the grafts partly In earth. Is a very common mode 
■f retaining their natural moisture. But they 
Iways become eoiled and dirty, and unless well 
washed, dull the knife used in grafting. Hence 
more convenient to keep them in a large box 
imbedded in damp mos.s; iu which, care should 
< taken that a proper degree of molsiure is pri 
rved. Moss usually retains moisture nearly i 
long as the same hulk of aoil. 

If but a few weeks of grafting w to be don< 
that is, only a few thousand trees for one bant . 
Lrees may be taken up in autumn, and the 
buried in a trench to remain till the ground 
s in spring. The work may then he contin- 
lo long as the grafts can be kept without 
starling, even if the stock are in leaf. 

The gralting is lo he done by the whip melh- 

I; in which I have found it highly essential to 

ccesa to tnake a deep cul with the knife for 

forming the tongues ou the root and graft, 

that when they are pressed together, the jaws 

may firmly Interlock, and not be easily displaced 

■ eir position. They are often, perhaps usual- 



ly set in the ground without applying wax plae- 
ters; but I find the lalter of great benefit, in pre- 
serving an equal degree of moisture in them and 
protecting them from drought; to which we are 
so liable in the lalter part of spring. Wax plas- 
ters are quickly and cheaply mode, by melting to- 
gether four pounds of rosin, iwoof tallow, and one 
of beeswax; spreading the mixture with a brush or 
swab thickly over a newspaper (say the twentieth 
of an inch thick;] and when cold, and when iha 
weather is nearly as low in temperature as freez- 
ing, cutting up to the required size with a knife. 
It may perhaps be familiar to roost, that the roots 
only of the young trees are used; and when they 
are long, they may be cut up into two or threif 
pieces, each for the Insertion of a graft. 

When ihe operation is finished, they are usu- 
ally placed in shallow boxes, — rasin boxes are 
very convenient, — in rich light soil, until set out 
into the open ground. I have, however, found 
that they may be packed much more closely in 
boxes, and are afterwards much more easily sep- 
arated from each other in selling them out, if 
perfectly clean land in used instead of the earth. 
After they ore laid in th« sand in the boxes, an 
additional quantity may then be shaken in among 
the grafts, and all the interstices closely filled. 

Grafts which are set near mid winter, should, 
if practicable, be kept in a place somewhat 
warm, and they will start and grow an inch or 
two before being set out, which will more certain- 
ly secure tiielr adiieslon to the roots. 

In the spring, if good mellow ground ia pre- 

Sared, the planting out may bo done very expe- 
Itiously by the use of a dibble. A line Is to ba 
stretched to set the row; one hand drops the 
grafted trees, and one or more hands follow and 
set them In. The dibble should be about one 
inch and a half in diameter, and the point shod 
with iron or sleet. A spade handle maltes a good 
one. Two or three hands will thus set out sev- 
eral thousand in a day. They should be set in 
to the tops of the grafts, the point of union be- 
tween root and grol't, being three or four inches 
below the surface. 

Trees thus set out will grow from one to two 
feel the iirst year; will attain the height of three 
feet the second year; four feet the third; and 
large enough for settingoul Into orchards the 
fourth year. J. J. T. 

JOacedon, A". Y. 



PreserviDK Beeis. 

The potatoe is remarkably protected from shriv- 
elling by its impervious skin, or outside coating; 
so much so, that while the skin remains entire, 
it will retain its moisture probably fifty times as 
long, in a dry root, as If the skin were pared off 
with a knife. But with some valuable roots 
there le no such protection, and this is especially 
the case with the beet, which dries rapidly on 
exposure lo dry air, and many find serious diffi- 
culty 10 preserve their beetsjust right for winter 
and spring use. Having been very successful, 
my beets being now as fresh as when taken up last 
autumn, perhaps the method may be useful to 
others. 

I procure a quantity of perfectly clean coarse 
sand, as clean as beach Hand, with what moist- 
ure lis capillary attraction will retain, and then 
fill a barrel in the cellar with sand and beets, 
itralum lupcr tiraiam, taking care once or twice 
during winter to moisten ihe sand, if the cellar 
is dry, and the sand needs it. This is the whole 
operation- The beets arc taken from the sand, 
as needed without difficulty. 

I understand that some have been equally suc- 
eesaful in preserving celery in the same way. 
J. J. T. 



_ JB OF Guano in Delawabe. — Dr. J. W. Thom- 
son, President of the New Castle, county agri- 
eulturol society, says in a recent letter to tis, 
"Our favorite pursuit in this region, agriculture, 
is still progressing. Our wheal looks very well. 
Farmers in this vicinity are all trying experiments 
with guano, and we expect next fall to have 
some interesting results to report in relation 
thereto. 
■frrMtmrt.ELT^CH 
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OHIO CULTIYArOR. 



{fCj~ Kii-L THS CATEEPiLLiBs I — We obscrve that 
these pesis of ihe orchard, have made their ap- 
pearance very early, and unusually abundant, 
thia year, and unless measures are taken to de- 
Btroy them, great injury will be done to the ap- 
ple trees. If undertaken iu time, while the neetB 
are small, it ia comparatively an easy matter to 
destroy them. A swab, made of sponge, tied on 
a sticfc, dipped in strong soap-suds, or oil — or 
what is Btill better, spirits of hartsliorn, will 
readily destroy the nests and kill all that come in 
contact with the liquid. The best time for doing 
this, is in the morning — alx>ut noon — or at night, 
B3 the caterpillars will be found cloee "at home" 
about these limesi they go out to feed usually 
twice a day — during the forenoon, and again in 
the afternoon. 



K dlJ. ' ■ 



held nid In cily bDIebert.u pries • r>n([ii( lUai 9i\M) laaa,U 
) IhB. an ihB hoof, whkh la K|U»1 to 13 > »B,50 ..«. Uon 



N. York, 
Baltimore ' 
S. Orleans, 



Ohio Silk Factort, — During last week we 

the pleasure of visiting tlie Silk Factory, in Mt. 
Pleasant, owned by Jno. W, Gill, Esq., one of 
the most enierprisii.g men in eastern Ohio. We 
were shown a number of pieces of silk, satins, 
ond silli handkerchieia, which for neatness and 
durability can scarcely be encelled by any foreign 
manufacture. Mr. Gill manufactures annually, 
about S6,000 of silk goods, all of which he dis- 
poses in the weet, without any difficulty. This 
IS what is wanting in the United States, Let us 
manufacture our own silk, and every other arti- 
cle — let us look at home, to our own interests, 
and let John Bull attend to his. — Cadiz Slandard. 



Useful Tnbles for Fnrmers. 



^ Table thoaiiig the numher of Planl* required 
/or one Acre of Land, from one Fool lo 31 Feel 
diMlaace/rom planl lo planl. 



Distance. 


Distance. 


FU IB No 


Ft. In. N 


1 43,56( 


8 i; 


1 6 19,3eC 


6 6 1, 


2 10,89{ 


7 


2 6,9fl! 


7 6 


3 4,a4( 


8 


3 3,556 


8 G 


4 S,7ai 





4 6 2,151 


9 6 A 



Table ^homing ike dUlance traeelled by a horte 
plouting aa acre of land; alto, the quanHly of 
land worked in a day, al the rale of 16 and 
vtUei per day. 



reJed In plow- Eilcnt plowed pordn/.i 



ie Hlln. I le Hllu. 



6 1-6 
S 3-4 
5 1-2 



1 3-S 1 

1 4-5 ; 


3 


2 1-5 


a 1-B 


2 1-3 


3 3-4 


S9-I0 


3 I-IO 


3 1-4 



4 Kooda, each rood 40 rods, poles 
perches, 
160 Rods 16 1-2 feet each. 
4,840 Square yards, 9 feet each. 
43,560 Square feet, 144 inches. 
174,240 Squares of 6 inches each, 36 in. 
6,C72,640 Inches, or squares of 1 in. each. 



UARDEM SEEDS, I 

O OULTlViTOE, 



rnmsliiniiipllHfaJluiirliyi lamuient. Ibe oldocl hu lieetito li- 
eli^eiirilwklDd9Drdlii>rlly winledrbrlb* girdoi.ftnd *ln to 
Inlroduea tame now nrieila, knom to be ■upertar id itun to bt- 
J d 111117 «". Havliu hacn liwily enii^ In lbs bi 

(Eul Rir ■naulHrofyHnput.lher ■■- 

I will HiiM* him 10 gim Ailt ttlMtrXiai 



Liuettt Dates and Prices. 

Boston, Apr. 7 Flour, 5,25 Mess Pork, 13,50 



5,50 " 13,35 

4,50 '■ 12,50 

4,25 " 12,50 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[market CM'S TtlESDiTS, TlIfSDiVa & aATUEnAVS.] 

Corrected Jbr the Ohio Cultivator, April IS. 



eumnian. 3j > 3T1 
n.drtm, 1.00 ■!» 



■ tn kegi or bbli, 5| i 



, bill.. IJ12 > 1,7; 

Seeds. 

Ulovur, hu, 3,75 a 3.00 

Tlmolhy, IJO i 1,T5 

Flu, 75 ■ fil 

Ashes, (only in barter.) 

ScurcllPd MlU, 2.S0 u 



-.r»l; BwlCr 

BEET— Ettly Blood TumopRooled: Euly Buwo: Loi« D.t* 
Blood, mpirhr; Franch Wtilie Bugor; Hiui^i-WuheI. hi 

BBOCCOLI— Early Purple Ctfm. 
- ULIFLOWER— Fine E>rly. 

[IBAGE—Eu-ly York; Luw Early Voik: EirtyBoasr LotT, 
Euly Buienu: LsU fill Dutch; iMge Lute Drunibawi: Bed 

Dutch, for Pickliiif,tf. 

KROT— Etrly Horii; l-ann D-ange; Long Yetlott ; L*T|e WUu. 

f.EBV—W bile Solid; New Sllrer Glinl. 
CBEBB— CudHd^ot PeppoTFaga. 

FIDO L.Dng Brlckly; eiusil Glwrkin. rny 
Hu>iill, Ibr ric^lH. 
EGG PLANT— rur,.le; Whit", irumuitil. 
INDIAN COEN-.E.rly Golden Hioii«; Hweel,orBu|w 
LETTUCE— Early Curled Bilala: Early Calrimsfl; Grnn Ice Bout; 

MUSK'MPXON—l.a'rfe^TeUow Canlehwp: Bkl]linan> Ftiw Nm- 

WATEB HELON-^TanSlna; Long IilaiSTB lack epanieb.' 

ONION— Lanre Bed; Telhiw Diikh: White ForlUial. 
F A RSLEV— Dou ble Cu rled. 
PARBVEP— Lo>w Dulch. 
EAS— Early tVuhhieXiii, 91 r»t; Blaliap'sEuty Dwirf. 1 Idol: 
Dwarf While Harrowfal, 4(M: New Giant Marrawfai,ei>ei; 
D»arfBluelinpaTial,3l««. 
BPI'Elt— Squuh.orTomauiBhapHl; Lonn RedCayene. 
ADISH— Early Brarlei BhonTDp; Ijme Balmon: Lonj WMf. 
'■rletTnmeproDled: Black BpanMi, DrWintei. 
-.HUHABB.DrPufliiiil. 
SALeiPr.arPwmthOytCf. 
BPI IV AGE— Round Leavml. 

BQUABH- Early Bu>h 8cnlK>p; Snminer Golden Cnukseek: Win 
.-.^..,. — ...,,_, .„ ._ ^ . orCainbmia. 



To Lawyers, MerchanU, Mechantes, Farmers, 
''ublie Ojfieeri, Sec. 

,N OOVEHMEIVTAi A 

WASHINGTON. 

PERPONB Iti any p«ri of the Uoileil Stalo, h 
nu-«lo Iranra'-I with either D..'i<ar1inenlof Ihe 
e nunc 111 a< Wuhlnelan, arwUhanyof Ihe Stale Gi 
who requiro lewarcliea !o 1« disiIe h> Ilis Public Re« 
li.lhetlnlon.canhavB Uielr Temiaas pronipily aim 

Eileiulve aFqualnltnre IhrooithDut the Union, emu 
nKIioii wilh thf newinaper pms, wllhlije PoalO 
pulitlearganiiBtlnnB, will i;rBilly fkctlilale IbepioMc 



TOMATO-Larff Bed; Large Yellow; Smal 
Cherry; Cnha. or Bpanlab. 
'URNEP—^rly While Flal Dulch; Earlt Bli 



CHANTB detlrlnf 



nircdia 



IhePeDBlonarPal 

FARHEBS havint'iiiuliies'wli; 
"-■■hteaftency eoni- -- 

'arc^ Goremi 



AS^BtaVi 



1 other Soalhern Slalea; and Inqulren, fRm 

Ing "Aerlmllural iDiproTBmeiil in Ihs Boulhein Blalea." lately wib- 
llidHiillnlhe Globe and other Jnuni>.<>, under Ihe Blinllure of Jahn 
B, Bklnncr (Aaalitanl Po!«nia>Ter General] and Uw undi ' 



e few d'lRrl' 
J. una rue. 



lofU: 



United Bi 



reAjene; 



SALEOF FULL-BLOODED NORMAN HORSES. 

TUB euliRribnr haTJiit relinfiuuhed Fiirnilnf, will offer at public 
vendue, at hia fum In MoomLown, Borlln^on inunly, New 
Jcney. nine milei fiom Ptailadelpbia, on Tueaday, tbeijOtbaf May 
neil. hla entire nock of NOBMAN HOR8BB, camMini of two 
Imporled Blalliona, "Dtlll|enee" and "Buonapan;" two Imponed 

led CanBd1ai''uiBni, thm and fou'r 
an old, by "DUI^nica,"frDBiaweU- 



and one Ally Ibur y( 
■h mare, brake and ' 
jenlined deenia It i 
riheHhoiea,Nifli> 
<i,(wtilchlihe11eTe{ 



Hldof ihlapartfculai 



larkabty nicce^ul Blal. 

ymk"A"irkniro"rai~eocilln,"ilieThe wu not ™iil53 to" mn^ 
'jrlbepreiuluiiM, hulrenlTad Ihe hlflieitenroiDlumB from Ihe roui- 
liueea. AI IIk fair of the Ame-leu lulilaie.ln VewYoik cllv 
n Orlober IM. he received the Bllrer medal of Ihe Inaliluie. 

Mooiwtowe. Burllnron to.. N. J, 
March lltli, IMS. 




ABPASAGUS— I.ar 



CATALOGUE. 



.. ^ Bed Eve; Eariy Xellow BiaWeeka; Lai|t 

While Kiduey. or Boyd Dwarf ; Aaixiiv^WbilaDutchCBaa 
" " ' « White Lima, (Us and (ndtr;Lar(eScarM Ian- 
While Ranneia; Bpeckled Cranberry, ornonkwt- 



.Baga; 
Sweet Haijoiam; B«^; 



seivod in lime for fOwinp 1h 



The Celebrated Trouiiis Horse 

BELLFOUNDIiU. 



Betlfiundsr waa hrBd bv T. T. Kiawn, Esq., I.ani Wand, (t. Y, . 
nilltuhy Imported Belltimnder 9d;hebyIhB famed EnilWi Hik- 
•Iklrotler Beflfaundsr IH.thal truied^ riUhIoSO mluK^aiid 
liowner olTeredta Irottilm lil nillet within an Inui.whicbwai 
ever accepted. His grand dam waa Velorltyi hr Haphazanl. by Sir 
-ecer.DuIofMliB Henry by English BcllpH. Hli dam wh Lady 
Alportby MambrbiD,beby Impoiled Heaenger. 
DEBCBIPTION. 
BEI.LPOUNDEB la a bcauliful diiiple hay, black )a^ muie and 
far In the forehead ; araiids IShandihW, welfha(wl>enlkgoDd 



condhlnn) ISOO lb> 



Coluoibua, March 



le Hail 

iR to be Glund In New York, anl- 

' ACGUBTUB BROWN. 
r aia*lt, Ofiiiiitai, O. 

WILLI Alt BARKER. 



PRINCE WH. JOUNBON 



PRINCE'S LINN.a:AN BOTANIC GARDEN & 
NURSERIES. 

Pl.ITSIirNG. I.. 1., man NEW YORK. 

THE new and unilva'ed deKrlpUve calalocuex nf Ihia eatgb- 

ilDg thia great and eelerl rollecUon of FaoiT and ORniakHTai. 
riKEi, BnaCBBiav and PLiim; aolendld newDahllai; Baltaaa 
lower mou; ireeuboiin planta and KOb, with nrIrM greatly t*. 
luced. and dlreelloni Ibr their culture, will beaent rnUiilo every 
Kit paU appllcuil. Theemnalntheeraloiiiaaroiban, krtiTCi 
Ifht In iheM; which icleniUlcHonkullDrlni have pmnoancedaDpe- 
■lor to any tliat has appeared In any country. 

OBaiti per naU, will be executed wilb deepaleh, and In a nqi»- 
■tot style, and Ibrwarded »!.dlr»lnl. 

WILLIAM R, PRINCE. tCO. 
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TERUB.— On DoLLXI mh iiii, fiir alnih HUcrlpItoiu, Mt 
>rbenr»i « totni copliaue ordered laptUicr, ttaa prha li Dnl^ !S 
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Broom Corn calture in OIUo, 

This article is becoming quite s staple product 
of the rich bottom lande of tois State. From pre- 
sent appearances it ia likely that not only all 
Yankeedoni, but England aleo, and perhaps the 
'Celestials,' will soon be supplied with those im- 

Krtant implemenut of household economy — 
xiine, from the Buckeye state. 

The most extensive operatore in Ibis new bu' 
aineas are three brothers, named Eaton; young 
men of great enterprize and intelligence — natives 
af this state, and posaeSBing all the neeeeeary 
qualiR cations oi genuine Yankees. One of them 
how residesin the 'Great Metropolis' of England, 
where he has esiabtished an extensive manufac- 
tory of brooms, the materials for which are all 
Bent over from this country, and, in an unman- 
ufactured state, are admitted free of duty. The 
demand there is almost unlimited, so that it is an- 
ticipated a very extensive and profitable busi- 
nees will be done. Another of the brothers re- 
nides near this city, (Columbus,} and Is now en- 
gaged in putting in five or six. hundred acres of 
the rich Scioto valley land, (belonging to the 
Messrs. Sullivant,) which is spread out several 
rniles ia width, in full view from the winc'ow by 
which we are writing. He raised about three 
hundred acres on a portion of the same land last 
year. The other brother resides at Circlevllle, 
SS miles further down the Scioto valley, and is 
there putting In four or five hundred acres more; 
besides which they have numerous contracts with 
farmers for smaller lots, lo be grown for them, 
and delivered at iheir presBes when harvested. 
All this ia intended for shipment to the brother in 
England next fall. 

In addition Wall this, we learn that there is 
as much more land devoted to this crop in the 
valleys of the Muskingum and the two Miamis; the 
product of which is mainly designed for the New 
York and New England 'markets. We shall on 
Other occasions, give particular accounts of the 
culture and profitableness of this produel; and 
the success of the foreign branch of this novel 

Culture of Pepferhjnt. — Inql'iries. — We are 
requested to ask some of our readers, who may 
possess information on the subject, to furnish us 
some account of the culture and value of the 
peppermint crop.for the oil obtained by distillation. 
Who can speak from personal observation or ex- 
perience! 

A HINT ON Graftinc. — Referring to our re- 
marks on this subjeci, in No. T, our friend J. 
Kirby, of Hillsboro', 'nforma us, that in cleft 
grafting, he finds it an advantage to set the 
grafts with the tops shghtly sloping outwards 
from the cleh in the slock, so as lo have the 
edges of the bark of the ^cion and stock cross 
eaoh other, instead of being parallel. He thinks 
iha union is more certain in this way, as by the 
common practice the scion ofien shrinks so 
not to exactly match as it should do. 



Bligbt and Insects in Apple Trees. 

We received a letter some weeks since from 
Joel Brigham, of Lodi, in this state, asking for 
information respecting his apple trees, which, 
from his description, have evidently suffered 
from the effects of the blight, concerning which, 
there was an article in our last number, and will 
be several more ere long. 

After describing the manner in which his 
trees were affected, Mr. Brigham says, "I had 
occasion a few days ago lo cui down one of the 
trees that were first affected. I found it green 
and sound near the ground, while the top was 
nearly all dead. In cutting up the tree, I took 
much pains to eee if I could discover (he cause of 
decay. I peeled off the bark from the limbs 
with my knife, and about where the first limbn 
came out, I found a number of worms, some of 
which 1 enclose to you. They lay between the 
bark and the wood, and had worked around the 
limbe to a considerable extent. I also discovered 
several bunches of small white eggs, 15 or SO in 
a bunch, and a number of small flies. But I am 
nclincd to think that ihe insects enclosed are 
not the cause of the disease in the tree, for I 
never could discover any thing of the kind in the 
thrifly limbe, and grafts that have been most af- 
fected. I have spent much time in making ex- 
iminations, but as yet to no purpose; and now, 
f you can give me any light on this subject, 
through the columns of the Ohio Cultivator, I 
shall be very grateful, and will persuade as many 
of my brother farmers 8.6 I can to became sub- 

We pledge ourselves that friend Brigham will, 
the course of ihe year, find much informalion 
I the above subject; so we trust he will make 
good his promise! We are not very sanguine, 
however, about discovering any simple and ef- 
fectual remedy for the evtl complained of — though 
of this we can judge better, when more facts 

e been observed. We concur in the opm- 

thst the insects sent us were not the cause 
of the disease in the trees. They appear to be 
the Urvce of a species of icolylui, probably icoly- 

pyri, which, in its perfect stale, is a small 
beetle. It works under the bark of fruit trees, 

nonly, we believe, after Ihe timbi have be- 
dUeatcd, anil feeds upon the inner bark and 
young sap-wood, during the early stages of its 
decay. The circumstance of these worms being 
frequently found in trees that have died with the 
blight, has often led careless observers to sup- 
that they were the caui^e of the malady. 

we have never known an instance where 
these worms were found at the first commence- 

it of the disease. 

The C^rcallo, or Plum IVeevll. 
(IViynchienur Mnuphar.) 

his is the insect that every year destroys the 
greater pan of our fine plums, and more or tees, 
of otherkinds of stone fruit, causing them to fall 
off the trees, when about half grown. He is a 
cunning, sneaking little thief, not often caught 
at his work of mischief, or seen at all, except by 
those who are acquainted with the Appearance 
and habits of his bugship. Indeed many persons 
who have long observed with regret, the des- 
truction of their fruit by his means, have never 
yet discovered the cause of the mischief, and of 
course they are not qualified to undertake any 
measures for the prevention of the evil. 

We regret, that while we are able to make 
known the appearance and habits of the insect, 
we cannot at the same time, point out some easy 
and effeetual means of preventing its ravages. — 
Many experiments have been tried for the pur- 
pose, but none of them, as yet, with very great 
success. Others, however, will doubtless, soon 
be tried, and we may still hope that means will. 
eventually, be discovered, that will at least serve 



to check the operations of this petty enemy, and 
compel him to be content with a more reasonable 
apportionment of the spoils. 

It is very diairuble, however, that every culti- 
vator of IVuit should become acquainted with the 
appearance and habits of this insect, and thua 
be prepared to adopt such measures, as may be 
suggested for curtailing its mischief. To this 
end, we give engraved representations of its dif- 
ferent forms, and subjoin remarks on its natural 
history and habits, with some suggestions for de- 
stroying it, or preventing its ravages. Much has 
been published on this subject, within a few 

f^ars past, and doubless will be for years to come. 
he following is mainly derived from a letter to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Dr. 
Joel Burnet, published last year in several papers 
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I. Puin,'ortQroilnwliichHlli™tiltliK[™inil. 

This insect was called by Herbet, Jthynehttaut 
naphar; by Peck, Rkynchicnut cenui; but corn- 
only goes by the name of careulio, or plum- 
eevil, by horticulturists. He is a little, rough, 
dark brown beetle, (Fig. l.lhas two small bunch- 
es or protuberances on hia back, a rostrum or 
beak, on which are two antennae. He is so shy, 
and retiring in hie character, in the beetle stage, 
that he is not liable to be seen unless he is search- 
ed for purposely, and this is the reason why so 
little is known of him generally. 

He begins his work upon the plum and apricot, 
as soon in the season as the small cap or cover- 
ing, formed by the blossom, falls off; but not so 
soon upon the peach. Examining the fruit oc- 
casionally, or daiiv, you arc lo know wheu he 
has commenced work by his peculiar (semi-cir- 
cular) mark, or incision, which is readily seen 
on fruit with smooth skin, as the plum, cherry, 
apple, &c.; but on the peach it is known by a 
Binall gum oozing from its surface. It has been 
stated, that the iurzy surface on the peach is a 
barrier or obstacle in his way; but it does not 
prove 80 here, as the injury which it sustains is 
quite general, unless protected. 

When you have discovered that 
he is operating upon the fruit, 
(which you may knowjby his pe- 
culiar mark upon it,} by assidu- 
ously watching, you may chance 
to see him cutting the incision 
with his rostrum, (Fig. 5.) If you 
extend your thumb and linger 
toward him, it must be done very 
cautiously and slily, or before you 
touch him he will drop, as imper- 
ceptibly OB asmall shot would, to the ground, and 
for a few moments assume a lifeless appearance, 
(Fig. 3.) resembling a dried bud, or a piece of 
dirt, but if watched a short lime, he will make 
use of his legs or wings and take himself off. 

The incision or wound in the fruit, which he 
makes with his rostrum, consists in raising up the 
skin of the plum to a small extent, under which 
he dcpoeites an egg. The shape or form of this 
egg is semi-lunar, or crescent-shape, and in the 
middle of this wound, is a small discolored speck, 
where the egg is placed. When the egg hatches, 
the larva sometimes, it is presumed, falls from 
the nidus or nesi, and the fruit remains unharm- 
ed; but, most generally, in four or five days from 
the time the egg is laid, a small bluish line, near 
the skin, may be seen extending from his mark, 
which signifies that the grub is wiihin. And 
also, when his mark has assumed a bluish tint, 
you may be certain that destruction Will follow; 
for when you see these signs, take the plum from 
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the tree, and cut off a small portion, where the 
mtu-k ia, and you will notice that the larva has 
burrowed down into it. 

The eftect upon the pluni,or other fruit, of the 
larva within, ia to cause it to decay, and after a 
while it falls. By the time the plum falls, the in- 
sect has nearly, or quite compfeted his larva or 
grub stage, (Fig. 3.) and then he leaves it and 
goee down a little way into the earth. 

Here in the earth he undergoes his traasfoT- 
tnation, which is performed in about fifieeu or 
twenty days, in the month of June, or fore part 
t>f July. Uut all the larva [so far as I have ob- 
aerved) that go inlo the earth about as late as the 
SOthof July, do not ascend that season, but remain 
there in the pupa stage, (Fig. 4.) until the nest 
Bpring. 

We are to observe, then, that there are two 
generations In one season, of these insects, and 
this fact it is important to know: for if the first 
generation in the larva and beetle stages is de- 
stroyed, we have little to fear from the second, 
which operates in July. 

Dr. Harris stated to me, that he was not cer- 
tain that the plum weevil does feed in the beetle 
form, though he rather supposed he did. But 
whether he does or does not feed, his organs of 
taste and smell, are raiherobsoleie or disused, for 
we are able to state, from observation, that many 
kinds of odorous bodies which are obnoxious to 
many insects, are not so to him. 

I have tried champhor upon the tree, watered 
it with solution of soap and of tobacco, and I do 
not know that he was disturbed any further than 
he would be mechanically by their application. 

Ae the notion is prevalent that he crawls np 
the body of the tree, I would state that he Aies 
OQ to it, and, therefore, it is useless to apply any 
preventive to keep him from ascending tnat way. 

1 am free to slate, that this insect can not be 
combated without labor, and the result secured, 
will far more than compensate for all labor be- 
stowed, even in a pecuniary point of view. 

Our rule of action should be, direct aggretnon 
upon him, both in the beetle and iarva tbrms. — 
In the pupa stage he hes in the ground secured 
from our search. 

Watched, as the plum and fruit trees always 
should be, by the gardener, as soon as his mark is 
seen on the plums, which will be generally as 
soon as the plum is left naked by the blossom, a 
sheet of sufficient dimensions should be suspend- 
ed or lain beneath the tree; then give the tree a 
sudden rap, or jar, and the insect immediately 
falls upon it, and feigning himself dead, very 
much resembles a rasin seed in form — (Fig. 3.) 

All the curculioi' on the sheet should be killed, 
and all the stung plums that fall from the tree, 
should be put into lire, [or given to hogs.) 

1 would impress upon the mind of the garden- 
er the importance of assiduously attending upon 
his destruction in the month of June, (May, in 
Ohio.) The trees should be shaken twice or three 
times daily, certainly in the morning and evening, 
in order that the beetles may be crushed, and all 
the wounded fruit gathered and put in the Sre. 
I have observed that usually, after the twenty- 
fiflh of July he is not to be found. 

A tree standing near the door, if jarred and 
shook several times a day, as it may be passed, 
would be likely to succeed, os this coarse would 
discommode and frustrate the insect in his work. 

Plum trees standing in a hog-yard, generally 

Sroduce partial crops, for the hogs are frequently, 
uring the day, rubbing against them, and are 
pretty sure to eat all the young fruit with the 
larva that fall to the earth. 

U$e of Sail or Brine.— Mr. A. Kenrick of the 
Newtown nurseries, near Boston, in the Maga- 
zine of Horticulture for April, stales that until 
recently, all his plums had been destroyed by the 
curculio, and after trying various experiments he 
almost despaired of finding any remedy; "but 
having heard salt recommended, 1 concluded to 
make atrial of salt ley, havingaquantrty at com- 
mand. The yard contains about one eighth of an 
acre, in which I have about a hundred trees. In 
the spring I had about two cords oi' meadow-mud, 
well saturated with ley, evenly spread and spad- 
ed in. (The year previous, the same quantity of 
dock mud was applied in the same way.) Aboui 



the first of June I put on a load of about 6ve 
hogsheads, in addition, pouring it from a lar^c 
watering pot, about two common sized pailsliil 
to each tree, saturating the whole ground in tin.' 
yard; and so powerful was the application thiiL 
there was not a weed to be found, the height ot 
two inches, during the season — every tree bore 
well, and (uany of them were so completely load- 
ed with fruit, that I was obliged to stales them, 
to prevent their breaking down. There were a. 
few curculios which found their way up the trees, 
but not a. tiecTUieiK part enough to thin the fruit 
as they ought to have been, which prevented 
their attaining the size they otherwise would have 

Other writers assert that -they have tried tlie 
use of salt in various forms, but could perceivi- 
no beneficial results. Further experiments arc 
therefore wanted. Care must be used in trying 
this remedy, not to apply so much salt as to in- 
jure the trees, especially where they are young. 

Paving under the Treet. — This we believe ie 
the most effectual remedy, though not of gen- 
eral application. We have known it effectually 
tried in several casea. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of 
Boston, in the conclusion of an article on this 
subject, last spring, in the New England Farmer 

"Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, assured nii? 
that the curculio, the habits of which he had 
philosophically inveeiigated, would not venture 
upon a tree, from whence, when they dropped, 
they could not instantly burrow in the earth. — 
Again — under a pavement they never concealed 
themselves. In a word, they assuredly avoid 
tree thus murolly protected. 

Accidentally, therefore, a sure mode of keep- 
ing oS* the plum-weevil has been discovered, that 
is effectnal in Cincinnatij and the same laws en- 
forced in Massachusetts, would unquestionablj- 
produce the same gratifying results. At nil 
events, the process is exceedingly simple, and 
within the reach of every farmer and gardener. 
He must be exceedingly deficient in construct- 
iveness, who cannot pave round the trunk of n. 
tree with flat stones or brick— the outer border 
of which should extend as far as the limbs hap- 
pen to spread." 

Tlie Apple IForm. 

{Cas^acapia pomonetla.) 
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1. The Apple moth, 
i. VDungappltslMin 

Considerable injury is often done to the apple 
crop in this country, by a worm that causes the 
fruit to fall in a similar manner to the stone fruits 
when aflfected by the curculio; and many people 
suppose that it is all the work of the same kind 
of insect. A little observation, however, will 
show that this is a mistake. It may occasiona'ly 
happen that the curculio will deposite its eggs iii 
apples, when stone fruits are scarce; but we bf-- 
lieve it is seldom the case. The worm in tlie 
apple, on examination, will be found to be a reg- 
ular calterpillar, (Fig. 2.) having legs and hend 
like the rest of its claes, the larvfe of moths, or 
millers; while that in the plum is a mere grub 
without feet or legs, as are all the larvffiofthe 
beetle family, ' 

The apple worm is the product of a sm nil 
beautiful colored moth, (Fig. J.) called in Eng- 
land, the codling moth, (owing to its being mo.n 
commonly found in the kinds of early applet, 
called codlings.) It is finely figured and de- 
scribed in KolUr's work on Insects. The follow- 
ing IS by Dr. Harris: 

"The fore-wings, when seen atadL^tance, haiv 
somewhat the appearance of brown watei 
silk; when closely exainined they will be found 
to be crossed by numerous gray and brown line,, 
scalloped like 'the plumage of a bird; and near 
the hind angle there is a large, oval, dark brown 
spot, the edges of which, are of a bright coppti- 
c^loT. The nead and thorax are brown mingle J 



with gray; and the hind-wings, and abdomen are 
light yellowish brown, with the lustre of satin. 
Its wings expand three-quarters of an inch. 
This insect is readily distinguished from other 
moths by the large, oval, brown spot, edged with 

; copper color, on the hinder margin of each of 
the fore-wings. During the latter part of Jane 
(earlier in Ohio,) and the month of July, these 
Iruit-moths fiy about apple trees every evenine, 
and lay their eggs on tte young fruit. They do 
not puncture the apples, but drop their eggs, one 
by one, in the eye or hollow at the blossom-end 
of the fruit, where the skin is most tender. — 
They seem also toseekfor early fruit, rather than 
for the late kinds, which we find are not so apt 
to be wormy as the thin-skinned summer apples. 
The eggs begin to hatch in a few days after they 
are laid, and the Uttle apple worms or catterpil- 
lars produced from them immediately burrow into 
the apples, making their way gradually from the 
eye towards the core. Commonly, only one worm 
will be found in the same apple; and it is bo small 
at first, that its presence can only be deteet«d 
by the brownish powder it throws out in eating 
its way through the eye. In the course of three 
weeks, or a little more, it cornea to its full size, 
and meanwhile, has burrowed to the core and 
through the apple in various directions. To get 
rid of the refuse fragments of its food, it gnaws 
a. round hole through the side of the apple, and 
thrusts them out of the opening. Through this 
hole, also, the insect malis its escape, after the 
apple falls to the ground; and the nlling of the 

I fruit is well known to be hastened by the injury 

I it has received within, which generally causes it 

I to ripen before its time. 

Soon after the half grown apples drop, and 
sometimes while they are still hanging, the worms 
leave them and creep into chinks in the bark of 
the trees, or in other sheltered places, which 
they hollow out with their teeth, to suit their 
shape. Here each one spins for itself a cocoon, 
or silken case, as thin, delicate, and while as tis- 
sue paper. Some of the apple-worms, probaWy 
the earliest, are said byKoUar, to change lochry- 
salids immeidiaiely after their cocoons are made, 
and in a few days more turn to moths, come out, 
and lay their eggs for a second generation of the 
worttts; and hence much fruit will be found to 
be worm-eaten in the autumn. Most of the in- 
sects, however, remain in their cocoons through 
the winter, and are not changed to moths till the 
following summer. 

As the apple worms instinctively leave the fruit 
soon after it falls from the trees, it will be proper 
to gather up all wind-fallen apples daily, and 
make such immediate use of them as will be sure 
to kill the insects, before they have time to es- 
cape. Mr. Burrelle says that if any old cloth is 
wound around or hung in the crotches of the 
trees, the apple worms will conceal themselves 
therein; and by this means thousands of them 
may be obtained and destroyed, from the time 
when they first begin to leave the apples, until 
the fruit is gathered. By carefully scraping off 
the loose and rugged bark of the trees, in the 
spring, many chrysahde will be destroyed; and 
it has been said that the moths, when they are 
about laying their eggs, may be smothered or 
driven away, by the smoke of weeds burned un- 
der the trees. The worms, often found in sum- 
mer pears, appear to be the same as those that 
elTect apples, and are to be kept in check by the 



For tbe Obln Caltlvtior. 

Crops require to be Fed as well as Animals. 

In the first settlement of this country, the do- 
mestic animals found food growing spontaneous- 
ly, in the prairies and forests, and they lived al- 
most entirely without the aid of their owners. 
I As the country became more populous, and the 
j animals had greatly increased, this spontaneous 
' food became exhausted, and they had to be fed 
'by the hand of man. 

When the soil was first reclaimed from the 
forest, the crop* obtained /Anr food, for a num- 
ber of years, from the abundance of vegetable 
matter which had been accumulating in the soil, 
as well as from the inorganic substances, which 
had been brought there by natural causes, fint 
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in & few years, by n constaiii drain upon the Hoil 
without making any recompense, this aponiane 
OOH food, which nature had provided, has become 
principally pxbaueted; and it ia now as much the 



feed his crop.= 
" aaye the Practical Far- 



jntereEt of^ the farruer 
feed hia animals. 

" I do feed my 
mer — " 1 haul out stable 
I sometimes piow in clover, and put my land in 
first rate order before I ew)w my cropa." 

"Very well," Baya Seitnee, " ihia is all right, 
eo far as it goes, and 1 grant one in a hundred 
may do thin; but 1 should hke to be able to make 
this eiaiement in " inserae proportion," that 
there shall be but one In a hunarcd who does not 
do it." 

" But, Mr. Practical Farmer, there is another 
matter connected with feeding your cropa, that I 
"wieh to presa upon your attention, which ia this, 
— It in as important to feed your cropi with the 
kind of food moit tuilabU to ihelr " digestive or- 

S.oa," as it is that of animsls. Did you evei 
ink of Ihiel We do not feed hogs on hay 
neither do we give pork to our horaea; but we 
are, nevertheless, careful to give enough to keep 
them alive, and to cause the animals "" '" 
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Biving them so Tnuch as to surfeit or founder 

"After all the pains I take," says the Practical 
Farmer, " I cannot raise good wheat; when I 
i»nH without manure, it is struck 
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Ida tool 

Science. Such an acre oi w.il— . . I Iso take 
from the soil, in the grain, 1.5 pounds of lime, 
and in the straw, T.2 pounds. 

Prar. Far. Oh, yes! I have heard of people 
putting Ume on their land, but 1 never thought 
enough of it to try it myself. 

Science, The 25 bushels of whenl also lake 
from the soil, in the grain, 1.5 pounds of mnffne- 
lia, and in the straw, 1 pound. 

Prac. Farmer. Why, 1 have heard it said 
t^al magnesia is injurious to crops, and that 
when farmers apply lime to their laud, they 
stwuld be careful to use that which does not cou- 
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in magnesia! But go on; is there any thing 

36 in wheat! I can't stay much longer. 

Science. In an acre of wheat yielding 35 
bushels, there is in the grain 6 pounds of Silica, 
and in the straw B6 (eighty eIx) poundn. 

Prac. Farmer. Now I'm stumped! What on 
earth is SiticaJ 

Science. The book says it is the substance of 
Jiini or pure land. 

Prac. Far. Whatl the aubaiance of flint or 
sand iu wheal! Pray, Mr. Science, how does it 
get there! 

Science. You know ihal sand can be melted, 
IB is done in the manufacture of glass, by the 
ipplieation of heut with soda and other chemical 
ubetances; and ihis book tells us that it becomes 
soluble in water, by the aid of the potash and 
soda before mentioned; and when thus dissolved, 
token up by the roots of plants. But I have 
yet got through with the component elements 
of wheat! 

One acre of wheal, yielding 25 bushels, also 
lutains, in the grain, J pound oS lulphuric acid, 
id in the straw, I pound. 

Prac. Far. Why, that is oil of vitriol, is'nt it! 

Science. There is also token from the soil, by 

I bushels of wheat, in the grain, 0.8 of a pound 

ot photpharic acid, and in the straw, 5 pounds: 

also in the grain, 0.15 of a pound of cAtoruie, and 

■ the straw, 0.9 of a pound. This ia all, and you 

ist remember these are inorganic subsloncea, 

chasdo not grow like vegetables, and there- 
fore they must be extracted from the soil. The 
total amount of these inorganic substances taken 
from one acre of ground, yielding 25 bushels of 
wheal, and including the straw, as it is usually 
cut by the cradle, is ISO pounds. Three fourths 
of this is silica, which ia rendered soluble by the 
alkalies, potash, soda and lime, thus showing the 
great importance of these substances in soils pro- 
ducing wheat. 

Prac. Far. Well, I declare I did not know 
that wheat had ao many things in il. I always 
thought that wheat grew out of the ground, and 
got its food from the vegetable manure that was 
-ntained In ii, or was put there by the farmer. 

Science. Well friend, you knew before by sad 
experience, that vegetable manure alone, would 
not raise wheal; for you aay thot when you put 
manure on your land, your wheat all went tr 
strow, which was so weak that it fell down fla 
on the ground, and hod no berry in the heads 
and when you sowed your wheat without ma 
nure, it was struck wilh the rust, and the grail 
shriveled, so that you got not more than half a 
crop. Now }'ou see that this book has told you 
Bome things that you did not know before, and 
which perhaps you never would have Ibund out 
by your own efforts, without calling in the aid of 

Prac. Far. Well, if the wheat plant contains 
all these substancea, and ihey are all extracted 
from the soil, how are we practical farmen to 
know when they are not present in the soil! and 
above all, how are we l»-obtain all this potash, 
and soda, and lime, and flint, and sulphuric acid, 
and phosphoric acid! 

Science. The failure of your wheat crop for a 

series of yeara is pretty good evidence that tome 

of these auhstaaces are wanting in the soil, but 

11 not decide which. Tlw only way to de- 

ine which one of the foregoing substances 

may be wanting, is to call in the aid of icience, 

and have a correct analysis of the soil made. But. 

nevertheleae, by the nature of the disease that 

affects the crops, we niiJy be able lo judge more 

correctly of ihe suhetance thai may be wanting. 

When the straw ia weak, and not able to stand 

■ect, it may be certain that the alkalies are want- 

Lg to produce the silicates which are deposited 

1 the stem, lo give it strength and firnmesa. 

his book, however, will tell what substances 

tM must procure and apply to the land, which 

ill supply the ingredients contained In the 

wheat planl. 

Prac. Far. I should like to hear something 

ore about these matters. 

Science. This book gives an account of the 
component ingredients of wood ashes. It soya 
that "ashes always consists of a mixture in varU 
able proponionaof carbonates, silicates, sulphates 



and phosphorates of pata*h,, toda, lime and ma^- 
netia, with certain other eubstanceB present la 
smaller quantity, yet more or leas necessary, it 
may he presumed, to vegetable growth." "But 
they contain also, a greater or less quantity of 
imperfectly burned carbonaceous matter," or 
charcoal. Here you will perceive that you havB 
nearly sU the subetancee, at once, of which tha 
wheat plant consists. It would seem then, that 
if ashes be mixed with the soil it will supply the 
greater port of the substance of wheat. Did you 
ever think of this beforel 

Prac. Far. I have heard It casually remarked 
that Ofihea were useful, sowed upon wliealj but I 
never gave the subject much reflection, and 
therefore it did not strike me very forcibly. But 
does your booh te!l any thing about the action of 
hmel I feel somewhat anxious to know this, for 
I have limestone on my farm, and I have a mind 
to try it. 

Science. Yes, lliia book gives an interesting 
account of the beneficial action of hme upon 
soils, and sums up its conclusions ae foUowa: 

"Lime improves the quality of almost every 
cultivated crop." 

"It supplies a kind of inorganic food, which 
appears to be necessary to the healthy growth 
of all cultivated plants. 

"It neutralizes acid subelancea, which are nat- 
urally found in the soil, and decomposes, or ren- 
ders harmless, other noxious compounds, which 
are not unfrequently within the reach o1 plants. 

"It changes the inert vegetable matter in the 
soil, so as gradually to render it useful to veg- 

Prac. Far. It appears then, that hme is use- 
ful to vegetation in other respects than in fiirniah- 
ing this ingredient to the plants. 

Science. There are a tariety of other substan- 
ces discribed in Ihis book, which are uaefully ap- 
plied to veselotion, both in ameliorating the Mil, 
and in furnishing specificsubsiances to the grow- 
ing crops. But it will detain you too long, I am 
afraid to read all of these to you now. 

Proc. Far. Thai must be a good book for fair- 
mers, I should think. What is the price of It! 
Where did you get ill I will certainly have to gel 

Science. It may be had at most of the book 
stores In the State, for a few shillings; and the 
title of it is, Leciures on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology; by Jas F. W. Johnston. 

Ml. Tabor, Champ, co., 1845. D. L. 

Hints on Oardcnlne. 

After a lone and severe drought, we have re- 
cently been favored with a succession of boun- 
teous showers, and vegetation Is now putting 
forih wilh great rapidity. Those who have not 
planted their principal garden crops, should of 
course do eo now as soon as possible; and where 
seeds have perished from drought or cold, lei the 
ground be stirred and seeds re-BOwn. There is 
still lime enough for all kinds to do well. If right- 
ly attended to. See hints in previous numbers, 
(and remember to get seeds al the office of the 
Cultivator, if not too far off.) We continue re- 
marks on garden vegetables, by tha following 
extract from the Indiana Farmer end Gordeaen 

Radish. — Every gorden has its bed of radishes, 
and they are among the first spring gifts. They 
will grow in any soil, but not in all equally well. 
A mellow sandy loam ia besl; or rather that soil 
Is best which will grow the quickest. If they 
are a long time in growing, they are tough and 
stringy. 

The Short-lop icarlet, is the best for spring 
planting. Is Is so named, because, from its rap- 
id growth, the top la yet small when ihe root le 
fit for the table. There is a white and red tur- 
nip-rooled variety, aleo good for spring use. The 
turnip-rooted kinds, have not only the shape, 
but some of the sweetness and flavor of the tur- 
nip, and are by some preferred to all others. 
For summer planting, there is a yellow turnip- 
rooted sort and the summer while. For fall and 
early winter, the white and blnok Spanish are 
planted. When rodiahes are sown broadcast, it 
must be very thinly, for, if at all crowded, ihey 
run 10 top, and rei^ii«e to form edible roots. For 
our own use, we sow on the edges of beds dc- 
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voted to onions, beets, <!cc., and thriiEt each seed 
down with the finger. 

SALSirr, or Ftgeloble Oyiler.—Vfo esteem this 
to be a much better root for t&ble use, than either 
ihe parsnip or carrot. U is cultivated in all re- 
Bpecia as these crops are. Some have been scep- 
tical BB lotheirposseaeing an oysier flavor. They 
seldom allain tno true taste until, like the pftra- 
nip, they have been well frosted. But if du^ up 
during open spellB in winter and early in spring, 
and cooked by an orthodox formula, they tre 
strikingly like the oyster. We have just consul- 
ted the oracle of our kitchen, and give forth the 
following method of cooking ii: First, obl^e 
your husband lo raise a good supply of theni. — 
When you have obtained ihem, ecrape off the 
outbide skin — cut the root lengthwise into thin 
ahcea— put them into a spider and just cover 
with hot water. Let them boll until a fork will 
pass through them easily. Without turning otf 
the water, season them with butter, pepper, and 
salt, and sprinkle in a little flour — enough to 
thicken the liquor slightly. Then eat ihem. 

The success of this guataiory deception de- 
pends, more than anything else, upon the skill 
in seasoQing. If well done they are not merely 
an apology, but they rre a very excellent snb- 
siitute for the shell-lieh himselfj a thousand tiroes 
belter than pickled con-oyaters — those arrar 
bels upon all that is dear in the remembrance of 
a lire oyster. 

Every one may save seed for himself, as it will 
not, if well cultivated, degenerate. It is a bien- 
nial, and roots may either be set out, or lef 
standing w'here they were planted. When the 
seed begins to feather out, it must be immediately 
gathered, or, like the dandehon, or thistle, it will 
be blown away by the wind. This vegetable 
should be much more e.itensively cultivated ihaa 

Beans. — There are three kinds— English, 
dwarf, kidney dwarf, or string, and pole beans, 
The first kind, so far as our experience has gone. 
are coarser than the others, and, in hot and dry 
summers, very difficult to rait^e. 

Of kidney or bush beans, there is a long CBla- 
k^ue of sorts. - The JfoAoioA is good for its har- 
diness, enduring epring frosts with comparative 
impunity. The red-tpeckled valeniine is highly 
commended. But after a trial of some twenty 
kinds, we are entirely contented with one — the 
China red-eyt. It is early, hardy, very proUEc 
and well flavored. 

Of the pole beans, one sort, the Lima, migh' 
• supercede all others, were it a Uitle earlier. Ii 
is immensely prolific, its fiavor unrivalled, and 
nearly the same in the dry bean, as when cooked 
in its green stale; a quality which has never, we 
believe, been found in any other variety. To 
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r of none equal lo the Horliculitiral. — 
With these two kinds, one has no need of any 
other. Pole beans will not bear frost, and are 
among the last seeds to be planted, seldom before 
the last of April. The bush-bean uiay precede 
them a fortnight. 

Sweet Potatoe. — If it were noi for the diffi- 
culty of kpepmg ihe sweet potatoe through the 
winter, it would soon be univerHally cultivated. 
As it is, large quantities are raised in the central 
and southern parts of this State. 

Our object in speaking of ii now, is lo bring 
to notice a kind raised by Aaron Aldredge of this 

Elace. It is brought here from New York city, 
y the late Gov. Noble, under the name of Ihe 
Bermuda sweet potatoe. It was by far, the beat 
that we ever tasted. We understand that Mr. 
A. will have slips for sate, at the proper time, and 
we advise those careful in such matters to pro- 
cure and cultivate this kind. 

Oalt are infinitely better food for horses and 
mules — and, indeed, for all work animals — than 
corn, more especially in a hot climate. Corn 
abounds in oil, and only makes ihe animals fat; 
whereas oats give them hard, enduring muscle. 
Not one farmer in a hundred knows or appre- 
ciates ihis fact, and yet how important to them. 
The hardy, muscular peasantry of Scotland gel 
their enduring deeh from eating oatmeal. It is 
belter than Indian corn for hard-working men, 
aa well as cattle — depend upon it. — Amer. Jig. 
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The Weniber- Prospects of Crops. 

Two or three days after iesuinsour paper of 
16th ult., a slight fall of rain afforded considera- 
ble relief from the severe drought; but from that 
time to the Seth, there was again great lack of 
moisture, and vegetation suffered severely. The 
wheat crop, however, \a not as generally injured 
as was at one time anticipated. We know of 
some fields that are quite deBtroyed by the con- 
joined effects of frost and drought, but such cases 
are not numerous. MoeE of the fields in ihis re- 
gion, are more or leas thinned and killed in spots 
— though the plenteous rains of the past few 
days, are giving them good color, and they look 
finely, to the passers by. If the season proves 
f.ivorabte, the wheat crop of the State may yet 
be a good one. 

Of fruit, we find about one tree in ten, of ap- 
ples, promise a crop — the rest are destroyed [the 
blossoms) by the frost. Peaches are all killed — 
cherries of the finer grafted sons, are mostly kil- 
led; common kinde promise fair; of plums, there 
is hkely lo be just enough to save the curculios 
from starvation. We were in hopes they were 
all killed, so that the varmints would have lo suffer 
some! We have found them already on the trees 
in this city, searching for young fruit, on which 
lo place their death mark. 

The State AsHtctn-TOKAL Convention. — This 
measure continues to meet with favorable notice 
from the newspapers and otherwise; so that 
there can be no doubt of its expediency and ui 
fulness. We regret that owing to some delay 
bearing from county societies and friends of the 
cause in distant parts of the Slate, we are 
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regard to it 



Hortieullural ■Meeltng ire Columbui. — Our 
readers will bear in mind the meeting to be held 
in the Old Court House, on Monday Evening, 
May 12, at 7 o'clock, for organizing the Horticul- 
tural Society. A constitution and by-laws-vill be 
reported by the committee. 

more Samples or Wool. 

We have received from Mr. Jacob Stoolfire, of 
Hebron, Licking co., eamples of wool, from 16 
pheep of his flock. He informs us that samples 
Nos. 1 and 2 are from bucks; the first sheared 
7 1-2 lbs. of washed wool, when he was Iw 
years old; the other S 1-2 lbs. These are fa 
specimens o< merino wool, but not of extra fini 
ness or length. The other samples are from 
ewes, and appear lo he mostly of ihe Saxon va- 
riety, or Merino and Saxon. Some of them are 
very fine, and show good length of staple; but 
most of them, tike all the other really fine sam- 
oles we have seen in this State, are deficient in 
length and closeness of staple, and consequently 
in weight of fleece. We are confident that great 
advantage would result from crossing the tine 
flocks of this Slate, with some of the beil merinos 
from ihe cast — such, for instance, as Col. Ran- 
dall's. (More on this subject hereafter.) Mr, 
Stoolfire informs us that his flock numbers nearly 
600, and average about 3 lbs. per fleece of wash- 
ed wool. They came from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. 

Wo have also received samples of wool from 
Mr. G-eorge Smith, of Gary's Academy, Hamilton 
county. Nos. 1 and 2, Merino, (of indifferent 
quality;) 3, South Down; 4, Bakewell, imported 
from Kent, England; 6, Bakewell of Wardle' 



importation. The two last are quite a curiosity 
to those unacquainted with this breed; No. 6 is 
ten inches long, and looks more like white hair 
than wool. 

We have also received samples of wool from 
some friend at Springfield, who forgot lo sign his 
name to the letter. We expect to visit that plac« 
in a day or two, and may find the writer; — will 
notice this in our next. 



Price of Kandali-'s Sheef. — By a letter to hi» 
relatione in this city, we learn that Col. Randall 
offers to dehver tea ram lambs (yearlings, we 
presume,) at the canal, at Syracuse, for #300, 
1830 each,) or he will sell one or more at his farm, 
for S30, and 810 additional for delivering at 
canal. These are of the very highest and finest 
grade, and at least, equal lo any in the country. 
He says he expects 100 lambs this spring, all from 
picked ewes, and by a ram that sold for 8300. — 
The fleece of that ram, he expects, will this sea- 
son, [his 3d,) weigh 12 pounds, and next year, 
about U. Several gentlemen of this State have 
already signified their desire to obtain one or two 
of these sheep, and we would suggeet, that oth- 
ers who desire ihe same, should send us word. 
It is probable we may visit that region, to attend 
the great show in September next, and if no 
earlier opportunity presents, we will engage id 
bring them on at that time. — En. 

05^ Our friend and correspondent, Dabujs 
Lafram, we see by the papers, has been appoint- 
ed Collector on the Miami and White Water Ca- 
nals, at the oflice in Cincinnati. We arenotsure 
whether to congratulate him or not, for we don't 
quite like the idea of his forsaking his /arm a( 
much as he will have lo do. However, if he 
continues to favor our readers, as he has hereto* 
fore done, we will vote for his promotion next 

Our esteemed old friend, Skinseb, has been re- 
moved— ere uwd we mean — from the Poet Office 
department at Washington, and is about lo em- 
bark in a new agricultural enlerprize at New 
York — see notice in another column. 



The CommissiODcr of Patents. 

We cannot really believe there is any truth in 
the rumor that this public officer is to be removed 
from the place he has filled with so much ability 
and usefulnees) but if any body wishes to know 
our sentiments in regard thereto, we offer them 
the following, from the Rochester Democrat: 

Hon. He-nby L. Ellsworth.— While no one 
will accuse us of having undue partiality for a 
Locofoco office-holder, we must, in grailtude, say 
a word in favor of the excellent Superintendent 
of the Patent Oflice. He has filled that place for 
many years, wiih great ability — performing all 
its legitimate duties with exactness and Adehty. 
For this he merits no particular thanks. But ha 
has not been ealislied with doing simply what 
the law exacts of him. He has assumed duties _ 
whose performance have been of more signal 
service than ihe duties performed by any dozen 
office-holders in the Union. We refer, pariicu- 
tarly, to his published slatistics — his annual re- 
port, which has become to be the corner stone of 
our national statistical edifice. That report now, 
makes a volume of greater interest than any oth- 
er volume published periodically, in this country. 

We have carefully studied Mr. E.'s reports for 
five or six years, and every new report is more 
full and useful than its predecessor. This is the 
result of a more perfect arrangement of tables, 
and a more thorough system ot correspondence, 
by which every Interesting agricultural end com- 
mercial fact, is promptly commnnicated to the de- 
fariment over which Mr. Ellsworth presides.— 
lis annual report requires an immense deal of 
labor — more labor, probably, than is performed 
by any half dozen ordinary members of Con gress- 
If the press could vote upon Mr. E.'s continu- 
ance, inere would not be adiiiseniing voice from 
Maine to Georgia; for we could betler spare any 
other man in the government. 

Yei it is said Mr. E. is lo be removed! We 
hope ihe President may perpetrate no such sulci- , 
dai act. Mr. E. is a Locofoco. He has noi hesi- 
tated to declare himself such. It is true, he ha&. 
not obtruded his sentiments upon the people) but- 
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they are well known. As John Tyler was not 
fool enough to remove so excellent an officer, we 
hope Polk may have too much sense to do so. 

Asrjtenltural Pablicatloiis. 

American Quarterly Journal of Science, — ^We 
have received the first two numbers of this work, 
and fully concur with friend Randall, in his com- 
mendation thereof, in our 7th No. To the read- 
ing, thinking farmer, especially if he possesses a 
taste for scientific research, this work will be 
found of great value. We commend it also, to 
such youn^ farmers as desire to become thorough- 
ly versed in the principles of scientific farming, 
and intend to brine to their aid the full light and 
power of knowledge, in the practice of their 
noble art. We have marked several articles, 
which will have a place in our columns, as soon 
as space will nermii; and our readers can then 
judge of the ability with which the work is con- 
ducted. 

It is edited by Drs. Emmons and Prime, Al- 
bany, N. y., published quarterly, each No. to 
contain 140 to 200 pages; beautifully printed, and 
covered. $3,00 per year, in advance. 

TVte South JFettern Farmer. '^We are now in 
the regular receipt of this paper. It is a weekly 
quarto sheet, neatly printed, and edited with 
much ability. It must exert a powerful and sal- 
utary influence in the great valley of the south- 
west. It eminently deserves success, and we 
trust will find it. N. G. North and M. W. Phil- 
lips, Editors, Raymond, Mississipi. $3 per year, 
two copies for $5. 

The ^Michigan Farmer, — ^We are pleased to see 
this paper commence a new volume, with sood 
spirit. With a change of editor and proprietor 
it has also changed in form, from quarto to octa- 
vo. It looks well and talks well — success to the 
new editor, H. Hurlbut, Jackson, Mich.; month- 
ly, 50 cents per year. 

The Ohio Fanner and Laboring Man^s Friend, 
is the title of a monthly paper that has come to 
us occasionally, from the northern part of this 
state, for a year or two past. It now hails from 
Salem, Columbiana Co., is edited by A. Hinch- 
man, who seems to possess the ability and dispo- 
sition to lend a helping hand in the work of im- 
proving the agriculture in that portion of the 
state. Success to him. 

OCrThe Am. Agriculturitt and the JV. Y. Far- 
mer and ^Mechanic, have not come to hand since 
January. Will the editors please see what the 
matter is? 

Horticultural Works in Ohio, — As this is the 
season for gardening, and a taste for horticulture 
is increasing, we would remind our readers that 
there are now two excellent periodicals in this 
state, devoted mainly to this art. The Wettem 
Farmer and Gardener at Cincinnati, is a very 
beautiful and cheap work, and being connected 
with the enterprising Horticultural Society at 
that place, the information it contains is highly 
iiseiul. Then for the northern part of the state, 
there is now the Western Reserve Jdag, of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture^ connected with the 
Cleveland Horticultural Society, which is also 
ably conducted and richly worth the low price it 
costs, ($1.) 

ColmanU Tour, No. 3, has been some time in 
press at Eoston; will doubtless arrive here very 
soon. No. 4 is expected to follow shortly. 

jsTew work by J. S, Skinner. — The publishers of 
the New York Tribune have issued tne prospect- 
us for ** The Farmer's Library, and JHonthly Jour^ 
nal o/ Agriculture,'*^ to be edited by that veteran 
in this cause, John S. Skinner, who has recently 
been excused from service as Assistant Postmas- 
ter General at Washington. The part called the 
Farmer's Library is to embrace republications of 
standard works on agriculture; and the Monthly 
Journal is to be of a more miscellaneous charac- 
ter. Price for the whole, $5 per year. It will of 
course be a magnificent and very able work, and 
we hope it will be well sustained. 

Remedy for Cut- Worms. — ^A friend informs us 
that he tried the recommendation given in our 
Genesee Garmer, a year or two since, for the pre- 
vention of injury to garden plants, by cut worms, 
and succeeded perfectly. It is simply mixing 
salt with a little ashes, (salt alone will do,) and 



dropping it around the stems of the plants, (of 
eabbaees, ice.) He says he found that a tea- 
spoonful of salt to a plant, did no perceptible in- 
jury, but on the contrary, it effectually protected 
them from worms, and served to promote their 
growth by causing moisture about the roots in 
time of drought. Try it, readers, — carefully, on 
garden plants, and Indian corn, where exposed 
to worms; but donU use salt too liberally, or it 
may do mischief. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



The following timely and heauUAil veraes are by a younf lady, 
wboae iaitiala ar« familiar to the reader* of fiifitive poetry In Ohio, 
andwveralof her pieces have fonnd their way iii'othe widely cir* 
culated periodirals of the east, Juatly Ukinjr raiik among the produe- 

, tkmsof Uie first poets of our land. We shaU be very happy to hear 
from her inUiis way as often as may suit tier ronvenience. 

It gives us ireat pleasure, aim, to arknowledge the receipt of an> 
(Hber poetic epistle from the author of " The FarmtrM Homt": and 
llkewfaie, • communication from *'Ftora.'* or the writer of ".^iMnf - 
sisM," h) our last. We are happy to find that we were mistaken 
in supposing that they were both one person, fbr now we have gain- 

! ed anew contribntor I Their favors are nuaroidably omitted this 
time, bui shall have a place in our next. — Ed. 

For the Ohk> Cultivator. 

The Fftrmer's SuinmoiBS. 

Of bursting buds a joyous sound 

Is on the ambient air; 
And the young grass, with a laughing bound, 

To light, springs every where. 

The early birds are pouring out 

Their strains of ecstacy; 
And list, there comes a gleeful shout. 

From shrub and flower and tree. 

A gentle shout of tempered mirth, — 

Of welcomed life it tells, — 
Of wealth that comes to deck the earth, 

Its gardens, and its dells. 

The wakening song that nature sings. 

By every farmer's hearth, 
A welcome gathering-cry it rings. 

To call the laborer forth. 

Up, up, from out the humble home. 

And from the mansion wide, — 
Hurl to its nook the ponderous tome. 

And leave the counter^s side. 

Go forth; for free, and well nerved hands, 

Earth calls, with earnest tone: 
Go, — leave the silks of foreign lands. 

For the harvests of our own. 

The April rains their wealth have poured. 
Where the autumn treasures lay. 

And the birds, before their coming, heard. 
The south wind on his way. 

Your dreams of ease to air be given, — 

Shake from your limbs the rust. 
And in the winds, and rains of heaven, 

Ee placed your constant trust. 

And the wreaths about your sturdy band. 

Shall be your own, and fame's; 
For the plowshare of our noble land. 

Is the proudest blade she claims. 

Fling wide your seed, and its fruit shall stand. 

When the summer flits away. 
With its glittering sheaves, on the autumn land, 

In the open eye of day. 

0! your spreading lands are a noble dower. 

And a kinely blade ye wield; 
For we call, like Rome in her days of power. 

Our sovereigns from Xhe field. 

And they are our bulwarks, who bear their part. 

In the peasant's sturdy toil. 
For the fountains that nourish the nation's heart. 

Lie deep in our teeming soil. 

Cleveland, April, 1845. H. £. G. 

Candles that do not require Snuffing, — Somebody 
says candles may be made to burn their own 
wicks by saturating them with a strong solution 
of nitre, and then thoroughly drying them. The 
cause of the wicks refusing to burn is, that the 
air cannot get access to them. The nitre, how- 
ever, at a high temperature, will supply oxygen 
enough for ^at purpose. 



Study or Botanr 1^ I<ii*i^. 

Estrad/rom a Lecture read before the Ladiee'* 
Botanical Society, at Wilmington, Delaware^ 
March 2, 1845. By Dr. Wm. Darlington, of 
Chester, Pennsylvania: 

*^0f all the intellectual exercises, kindly pro- 
vided for us in this stage of being, few are more 
instructive, or more agreeable to contemplative 
minds, than the study of nature,—^r, the inves- 
tigation of the history, character, relations and 
purpos?'^. of the material objects which a wise 
and b^nj^icent Creator has placed around us: 
and, of :•:? several departments of what are cal- 
led the Natural Sciences, perhaps one of the 
most useful — certainly one of the most elegant 
and attractive — is that which embraces the va^ 
ried products of the vegetable creation. 

*<The science of Botany has for its objects the 
most lovely of all the inanimate works of God. 
It treats of those beautiful forms, which annual- 
ly unfold themselves to our admiring gaze,— 
which every where clothe and decorate the 
teeming surface of the earth; affording, directly 
or indirectly, the sustenance of all animals, and 
regaling every sense, of every creature, that has 
a capacity to be gratified, ft is a science pecu- 
liarly appropriated to gentle minds. Its cultivap 
tioA imposes no tax upon the feelings — involves 
no cruelty — shocks no sensibility; all its incidents, 
and attributes, are promotive of corporeal health, 
and pure intellectual pleasure. Why, then, 
should not a rational acquaintance with those 
interesting products, which surround us on every 
hand, and are literally strewed along our paths, 
why should not such a science be made an indis- 
pensable branch of female education! As a mere 
accomplishment, it is entitled to rank with any 
of those ornamental acquirements to which so 
much time is devoted. As a means of enlarging 
and disciplining the mind, training it to habits of 
correct observation, and profitable reflection, the 
study of plants is far superior to many of the 
fashionable and fugitive attainments, which now 
so generally engross the attention of young la- 
dies. It is a pursuit, too, which carries with it 
its own reward. The knowledge which it af- 
fords, is at once pleasing in the acquisition, and 
of enduring value. It is continually called for, 
and always at command, ready to minister to the 
instruction and gratification of the possessor— 
whether in the garden, the field, or the forest. 

" TViese Studies,^^ — said the Roman orator, on 
another occasion, — and it is even more emphati- 
cally true on this, — " These studies are the inlel" 
lectual nourishment of youth, and the cheering re- 
creaiion of age; they adorn prosperity, and are the 
solace and refuge of adversity; they are pleasant 
at home, and are no incumbrance abroad; they 
abide with us by night^^go with us in all our trav^ 
els-'-'and lend additional charms to the attractions 
of our rural retreats.'*^ 

"Those who make only occasional visits, or ex- 
cursions, in the country, will find their pleasure 
greatly enhanced by an acquaintance with the 
plants which mainly contribute to the beauty of 
the scenery: But, by those whose constant resi- 
dence is in the midst of the vegetable tribes, a 
reasonable knowledge of Botany should be re- 
garded, not merely as an accomplishment, but. 
as one of the indispensable qualifications for the 
duties of rural life. I have often insisted that 
an American Farmer should blush to be ignorant 
of the objects of his peculiar care; and I know 
not why a Farmer's Wife, or Dacghter, should 
be entirely excused for a like d«»ficiency in her 
attainments. On the contrary, I believe it is to 
wives and daughters that we must look for the 
commencement of a thorough reformation. A 
competent knowledge of the character and pro- 
perties of those plants which interest the garden- 
er, and the agriculturist, is unquestionably desi- 
rable for both sexes: and I sincerely believe that 
the most effectual method for diffusing such in- 
formation, will be to invoke the friendly aid and 
countenance of the ladies. Their salutary influ- 
ence has been felt, and owned, in many a noble 
cause; and I cannot for a moment doubt the ef- 
ficacy here. 

"Some of my young friends — although perhaps 
assenting to the justice of these views, — may 
yet be inclined to object, that the science of bota- 
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ny is so encumbered with uncouth terms, and 
barbarous names, as to obscure its charms, and 
even render it repulsive to the youthful student. 
I am free to admit that appearances, at a first 
glance, seem to warrant the objection. I have 
experienced all its force, — and can fully appre- 
ciate its influence upon others: £ut I can truly 
add, for the encouragement of beginners, that, 
when the study is properly conducted, and the 
subject comes to be rightly understood, the diffi- 
culty is rather ieemingy than real. It undoubted- 
ly appears enormous to the uninitiated, — just as 
strange objects are apt to be magnified, when 
encounted by twilight, or viewed through a mist; 
but there is no ground for dismay, or apprehen- 
sion. The supposed obstacle will either vanish, 
when approached, or prove itself to be an aid, 
rather than an impediment, in the way of the 
learner. It is, indeed, impossible to describe ob- 
jects, or to communicate definite ideas, without 
the employment of terms, and names; yet these 
are not science. They are but the implementt — 
the mere uiachinery with which the mind ope- 
rates; and should only be taken up, or resorted 
to, as they are wanted for use. It is worse than 
idle, to commence by lumbering the memory with 
hard words— of which the student comprehends 
neither the meaning, nor the application. iSuch 
a plan, I admit, is calculated only to dishearten 
and disgust. But, let him begin — where all true 
knowledge begins — by a practical acquaintance 
with thinffif rather than with names, — by observ- 
ing features, and examining structures; and he 
will soon perceive the importance of terms, by 
which to designate, and distinguish, the objects 
of his attention. When the investigator of plants 
comes to take a discriminating view of the veg- 
etable tribes, and observes the varied, yet defi- 
nite forms, and arrangement of the organs, which 
constitute their botanical character, — so far from 
complaining of the burthen of names, and terms, 
he will eagerly seek, and adopt them, as indis- 
pensable aids in his progress: and he will find, 
moreover, that, although many appear harsh 
and* arbitrary, the greater number are remarka- 
bly significant and appropriate. A moment^s re- 
flection will convince any of us, that even in the 
common occurrences of life, we cannot dispense 
with the use of names, and what may be called 
technical terms; and that new ones are contin- 
ually added to our stock, without an effort, and 
almost without our consciousness. When we 
make new acquaintances among our own kind, 
especially if they are agreeable, we never think 
of such an objection, as that of having to learn, 
or remember, their names: and even in the minor 
gratifications, of dress, and personal comfort, 
we are all very expert in acquiring the nomen- 
clature — strange though it be— of such articles 
as attract our notice, or suit our fancy. The fa- 
cility with which young ladies become familiar 
with the vocabulary of taste and fashion, — their 
admirable tact in discerning, and their fluency 
in discussing, the qualities and patterns of Gimps 
and Oinghams — Qros des Indes and Mousselines 
de Laine — satisfy me that technicalities have no 
real terrors for them; and the language of botany 
can never present any serious obstacle to their 
progress in the science,— proruicd that they have 
the will, and the application: and I desire no bet- 
ter evidence of the requisite disposition and ef- 
fort, than that which I have now the pleasure 
to witness.^' 



Brfnsal of Aid to Agriculture by tiie 

In accordance with our promise, and the ex- 
pressed wishes of many of our subscribers, who 
petitioned for those measures; we now give the 
record of votes of the members on the final defeat 
of the several bills that were introduced in the 
Ohio Legislature, last winter, for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture. We do this purely from a 
sense of duty, and in justice to the 2,500 friends 
of the cause who sent in petitions for these 
measures; and not from any bias of a party na- 
ture, whatever. We know very little about po- 
litical parties as they exist in this State, and to 
this day, we cannot tell to which party one-tenth 
part of the members of the late legislature, whom 
wo know by name, belong. We simply give 



their votes as we find them recorded in the offi- 
cial Journals, and of this, no one can reasonably 
complain. 

The bill for the prevention of injury by dogs, 
was the first in the order of time. It was intro- 
duced in the Senate, by Mr. Powell, and although 
it met with some opposition and ridicule at first, 
when the importance of the measure was under- 
stood, and the vast amountof injury sustained by 
sheep raisers was made known, a more favor- 
able disposition was manifested, and it passed the 
Senate without much difficulty. In the House 
of Representatives it again met with ridicule and 
opposition, and (on the 13th of January,) was 
indefinitely postponed, by a vote of 36 to 24, as 
follows: 

yieof^Messrs. Anderson, Archbold, Barnes, 
Britton, Brown, of Highland, Brown, of Perry, 
Brown, of Wayne^ Chandler, Cronise, Swing, 
Filson, Flinn, Foust,Guiberson,Gunkle, Harvey, 
Hetrick, Hinkle, Hostetter, Johnson, Kimball, 
Kingsbury, Lemmon, Miller, Meredith, Myers, 
McEldery, McFarland, McKinney, Oldfield, 
O'Bannon, Shaw, Spear, S warts, Williams and 
Woolsey — 36. 

J^c^s — Messrs. Barnet. Bell, Bennet, Caldwell, 
Coombs, Cowen, Cutler, Dobbine, Downing, Ford, 
Harris, Higgins, Huntington, Johns, Kirkham, 
Morris, McCloud, McMakin, Paine, Reemelin, 
Ridgway, Summers, Tallman and Speaker, (Gal- 
lagher )---24. 

A day or two after this, a motion was made to 
reconsider; which motion was laid upon the table, 
so that the matter could again be called up at 
any subsequent time. In this way it was defer- 
red for six weeks, during which time, numerous 
petitions were received in favor of the bill, and 
statements were furnished, showing the im- 
mense destruction of sheep annually by dogs, 
while not a word of remonstrance was offered; 
but when the subject was called up, (Feb. 27,) 
the House refused to reconsider the question, by 
a vote of 29 to 31; as follows: 

Yea^ — Messrs. Archbold, Barnes, Barnet, Bean, 
Bell, Bennet, Brown of Wayne, VoomhQ, Cowen, 
Caldwell, Cutler, Downing, Drake, Ford, Harris, 
Harvey, Huntington, Johns, Morris, Moulton, 
McCloud, McElderry, McMakin, McKinney, 
Noble, Paine, Randall, Skinner and Summers— 
29. 

^ays — Messrs. Anderson, Ankenny, Brown 
of Hamilton, Brown of Perry, Brown of High- 
land, Cronise, Dobbins, Dodd, Ewing, Filson, 
Flinn, Foust, Guiberson, Gunkle, Hetrick, Hig- 
gins, Hostetter, Kaler, Kimball, Lemmon, Mere- 
dith, Miller, Myres, McFarland, Oldfield, Reeme- 
lin, Spear, Tallman, Woolsey and Speaker — 31. 

The bill providing for obtaining Agricultural 
Statistics, Src, is the next in order, and was also, 
defeated in House of Representatives. This 
measure was strongly recommended by the late 
Governor, and would doubtless be found of great 
advantage to the agricultural, and other inter- 
ests of tne State. It was introduced into the 
Senate, by Mr. Bartley, and passed that body 
without much opposition. Its failure in the 
House appears to have been more the result of 
carelessness on the part of its friends, than of op- 
position from its enemies; at any rate, the man- 
ner in which it was done, was a queer specimen 
of legislation. It appears from the Journal that 
the chairman of the committee on agriculture, 
(Mr. Summers,) reported the bill back to the 
House, (March 7,) and recommended its postpone- 
ment to the first Monday in December next — this 
was decided in the negative. It was then, on 
motion of Mr. Ford, recommitted to the committee 
on agriculture; and in a short time it was again 
reported by Mr. Summers, with amendments, 
which were agreed to. It was then moved (by 
McMakin) that the further consideration of the 
bill be indefinitely postponed — which motion was 
lost, by a vote of 27 to 33. From this and the 
preceding votes, any person would have sup- 
posed that the passage of the bill was certain; 
and yet, when immediately the question was 
taken on its final passage, it was lost by a vote 
of 27 to 30 — as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Barnett, Bean, Brown of 
Wayne, Chandler, Cowen, Cutler, Dobbins, 
Downing, Drake, Ford, Harris, Harvey, Hinkle, 
Huntington, Johnson, Kaler, Kimball, Miller, 



Morris, Moulton, McCloud, McEldery, Paine, 
Ridgeway, Shaw, Vanmetre and Speaker — 27. 

JVays — Messrs. Anderson, Archbold, Barnes, 
Bell, Bennet, Brown of Hamilton, Brown of Per' 
ry, Caldwell, Ewing, Filson, Foust, Guiberson, 
Gunckle, Hetrick, Higgins, Johns, Lemmon, 
Meredith, Myers, McFarland, McMaken, McKin- 
ney, Noble, O'Bannon, Reemelin, Roudebush, 
Spear, Swartz, Tallman and Williams. — 30. 

(It may seem strange to some of our readers, 
that not more than 55 to 60 members, out of 72, 
should be present or willing to vote on questions 
that come before them; but those who have had op- 
portunities for observing these things, will not 
be at a loss to account for it.) 

Bill for the encouragement of Agriculture.^^ 
(Providing for a State Board and aid to County 
Societies.) This was introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Wetmore, in January; but inasmuch as 
considerable opposition was anticipated, the com- 
mittee thought it was best to delay action upon 
it, till more time had been allowed for petitions to 
be forwarded, and for the consideration of such 
amendments as might be suggested. In the 
form first introduced, the bill made no adequate 
provision for defraying the expenses of the pro- 
posed Board of Agriculture, which would neces- 
sarily have to be incurred in performing the du- 
ties which were therein specified. This defect 
was owing to the embarrassed condition of the 
State treasury, and the opposition that it was 
known would be excited by any project incur- 
ring a draft upon that source. Consequently, 
when it was found that the bill for imposing a 
tax on dogs (to prevent sheep killing) had failed 
in the House, it was determined to amend this 
bill by adding to it a clause imposing a tax of that 
kind, and thereby furnishing a fund for the use 
of the State board, and also for the aid of county 
societies, (and one half of the amount thus rais- 
ed, to be given to the school fund of each county.) 
In this form the bill appeared to meet the appro- 
bation of the friends or the cause very generally, 
and if passed it would no doubt have proved 
highly advantageous to the greatest interests of 
the State. But after slowly progressing to the 
time for its final passage in the Senate, near the 
last days of the session, (March 10th,) and while 
its principal advocate, (Mr. Wetmore) wcs con- 
fined to his room by sickness, it was lost by the 
very meagre vote of 12 to 13, (the whole number 
of members was 36.) Mr. Disney moved the 
postponement of the bill to the first Monday in 
December next — lost by a vote of 12 to 15. Mr. 
King then moved its indefinite postponement, 
and the motion was carried, as follows: 

Kca*-^Messrs. Armstrong, Baldwin, Chaney, 
Disney, Hastings, Johnson, King, Koch, Loudon, 
Miller, Warner, Watkins, Wood.— 13. 

J^ays — Messrs. Codding, Crouse, Gregory, 
Kelly of Cuyahoga, Kelly of Franklin, Osborne, 
O'Neal, Perkins, Powell, Quimby, Van Vorhes, 
and Speaker, (Chambers). — 12. 

To those who think, — The following communi- 
cation shoul d be read in connection with our re- 
marks on this subject in the last number of the 
Cultivator. It is Irora the pen of one who sees 
and deplores the ruinous consequences of the 
all-absorbing party spirit that controls the affairs 
of this State. Although somewhat satirical in 
style, it contains enough of sober truth to deserve 
the serious consideration of every citizen of Ohio, 
especially every patriotic farmer. We sincerely 
hope that the prediction of the writer, in regard 
to the future, will not prove strictly true, what- 
ever may be said of the past. (We regret the 
necessity of weakening the force of the article, 
by omitting a paragraph which contained allu- 
sions that we fear might give offence to individ- 
uals.) — Ed. 

For the Ohto Cultivator. 

Apology for the lAte IjefirislaUire. 

Mr. Bateham : — From your remarks in the 
Cultivator, March 15, one would think you had 
(heretofore) really expected some efficient aid to 
the Agricultural interests of Ohio, from the late 
Legislature. 'Till then, I had supposed you 
were only joking, — and at the best telling what 
ought to be, rather than what could be expected. 
And even now, I can only account for your Ig- 
norance from the fact, that you did not. come in« 
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to Ohio, ualil al'tcr the political campHign of lust 
fall had closed. You also came from a State 
TFbero Buch men as D. Lee, L. F. Allen, and 
Jeeee Buel were members of the Legialalure, 
and chairmen o( the njjr {cultural commiitees, at 
their respective eexsions. This fact muet excime 
you for that which else would be excuaeless, — 
the supposition that any thing could bo hoped 
for from our legislature as hitherto chosen. 

Why, sir, the merohers were tiol eltcled/or any 
Mck pvrpoie. Had you been in the Slate, you 
never would have heaid the agriculiural inter- 
«Bi — the greatest interest of the State — nay, 
greater than all other interests combined — once 
mentioned on the stamp, or in the party papers. 
True, in some di-^tricia, where a kittle capital 
could be made thereby, Jarmert were made can- 
didates; but then they were Whig at Democratic 
candidate?, voted for, and elected oi tucki and 
special paina were taken, that lawyers, stock- 
jobbers and brokers enough should he elected in 
other places, to keep the farmers "in their appro- 
priate sphere," — tegitlatitig for tKe parly. 

This, however, they have in justification, — 
Ihey did what Ihty inert rleded to do, exactly. — 
And it may well be questioned, whether they 
would not have travelled wholly out of the 
cord, if tliey had passed a bill, and made an : 
propriation for the benefit of agricultural sot 
ties, or done any other really useful thing, 
connected with parly politics. They were 
(rue to the party — did all they could lo carry i 
the parly measures, on both sides. And now, 
seem^ lo me a little unreasonable that you should 
complain of their not doing that which they were 
not chosen to do. As said above, it can only be 
excused on the ground that you are comparative- 
ly a stranger in the Stale. ijut it is to be hoped 
that you will never make another such mistake. 

What though there are 323,000 men in Ihii 
State, engaged in agriculiural pursuits, aad less 
than 100,000 in all other callings, trades and pro- 
fessions logeiher. What though the annual 
products of agriculture are many millions more 
than the products of all other employments 1 
[See Mr. Whittlesey's address in No. 4!] What 
though the wheal crop of the Slate has diminish- 
ed 45 per cent, or about tea milliom of InuhxU in 
two years, though the same extent of land Is 
sowed each year — what though Ohio is faal losing 
her place aa the greal^t wheat State in tl; 
Union. [See Ohio Cuhivator, No. b!] Whi 
though th«se are facts, and many others equally 
striking! Is it to be expected the iegisla' '" 

do any thing for agriculture! NO; sir, i 
while the farmers themselves do as ibey have 
done, and as Ihey most hkely will do again the 
present year. Some farmers may be c 
the legislature, but nof atfarraeri. They will be 
good Whigi and good Democrali, and will do 
the work of Whigs and Democrats,— and Mr. 
Bateham will complain a hitle, and there the 
matter will end. 

A convention is proposed to be held in Colum- 
bus — all welt — if the farmers who attend it should 
reralve, and keep the reiolulioH, to vote only for 
those men who would give agriculture Just that 
place in legislation, which it has in met, — I 
JirtI place, — whether such men be good Whigs 
or good Democrats, or good neither; bvl all ill, if 
they should talk a lillle about what ought to be 
done, and then go home to be led by poli'"'* — 
as ihey have hitherto been led, to vote f 
parly,''' and think they are successful if our jjarty 
Iriii mpht. "" 

Northeast, April, 1845. 

Slieep FarniiDg. 

In wheat regions there is no stock that will 
go well pay the former as sheep. And on almost 
every larm, sheep are valuable. The story of 
the goiden fleece is no longer a fable, for every 
year produces millions. They are not literally 
golden, but they bring gold to the tarnier's pocket 

It appuara to me that the subject has not been, 
and is not now properly understood in all pares 
of the Union. 

The farmer has some object in view, when he 
enters into business. He raises sheep either for 
their wool, or their carcass. If near a town 
may pay to raise sheep for mutton, but in the 



terior he must mike wool the primary, and mut- 

the secondary object. 

Lis not with Ui! od with the English farmer. 
Wool with him is of little consequence, in com- 
parison to body, for it is important to get the 
quickest possible return for his capital, hence be 
grows those sheep that will multon early, and 
Ve a heavy carcusa. Mutton is the cheapest 
}at in the English market, and sheep are grown 
ilh refference lo that fact— they grow, therelbre, 
ily coarse wooled sheep — of which they have 
two kinds, the long wooled, like the cotswold 
bakewells, and short wooled like the south 
downs. 

The great mass of American farmers have no 
inducement to grow any but Kne wooled sheep. 
It is of no importance how slow the sheep mul- 
tons. It is better that it does not come lo matu- 
rity till the fifth year, because until then their 
wool does not begin to deterioate. It costs no 
more to raise a fine wooled sheep than a coarse 
one, while the fine fleece is worth nearly double 
that of the coarse. Besides there is not so great 
a diflerence aa many imagine In the respective 
weiehla when fully grown. If we ever export 
woo! it muet be fine wool, and the very finest 
will of course pay best. 

There are but two kinds of fine wooled sheeu 
in this country, the merino and saxony, though 
we have them in all grades. There is a great 
variety of opinion as lo which is the most profi- 
table. Each kind has its advocates, without ref- 
erence to locality or persons. In the south and 
south western States, the saxony would be most 
profitable, in the eastern, northern and western, 
the merino should be preferred unless men choose 
to bestow great care and p.aina, and even then, I 
should prefer ihe merino. The eaxon is not a 
hardy sheep and will not stand our climate well, 
while the merino seems well calculated for our 
cold bad winters. In the light winters of the 
south the saxon would do well, and pay well. — 
It seems to me that the whole sheep controversy 
is narrowed down to locality, and the kind best 
adapted to those locahiies so obvious, ihal iht 
is really no chance for any argument. I do i 
mean to be understood that the merinos will not 
do well south. They would do equally well with 
the others, though I think the sa.ion would ' 
most profitable. 

If coarse wtmled sheep are bred, let them he of 
the long wooled kind, like the cotswold, because 
theiti the fleece would be valuable. T 
least valuable of all our imported sheep 
south down. They have been n curse to almost 
every flock into which they have been introduced, 
for they bring nothing but a carcass, and that is 
of httle consequence here. The wool is coarse 
and short, and neither good for cloth hke our fine 
wool. Of for worsieds, Tike the long wool. And 
at five years old they will be no belter multon 
than a merino or a saxon. They are a humbvg 
eo far as our own country is concerned. People 
talk about crossing them with our fine wooled 
sheep. In order to improve the constitution of the 
latter. If we took pains lo only retain the best 
and strongest Eheep, we would have no 
to ruin our flocks to improve their const! 

I hope my remarks may call out Ihe experience 
of some of your wool growers. 

Sincerely yours, T. C. PETERS. 

Fremium Crops Id New York. 

The following are the principal crops for which 
premiums were awarded by the New York State 
Ag. Society, at the annual meeting in January. 
The law requires full atatemonta lo be given of 
the soil and mode of cultivation, and all the cer- 
tificates to be sworn to before a Magistrate. 

Wheat.— First premium to Maith. Watson, 
Conandaigua, he having raised 215 bushels of 
wheat on 4 ofres, 13 poles of ground, or nearly 
52 1-2 bushels per acre. 

Corn. — The firal premium on corn 
awarded. The conimiitee award the second 
premium on corn to J. F. Osborn, Port Byron, 
Cayuga couaty, his crop being 313 bushels and 
three-eights of a bushel, on two acres of land. 

Several other applications for wheat and coi 
crops, were rejected from defects in the retur: 

fiARLSr. — First premium toSiephen B.Dudley, 



of East Bloomfield, Oniario county; his crop, be- 
ing 89 bushels per acre, on a lot of two acres. — 
The second premium to Wm, Wright, of Vernon, 
Oneida county, his crop being 50 bushels and 47 
Ibe. per acre, on a lot of two acres. The third 
iremium to Nathaniel Wright of the same place, 
lis crop being 47 bushels 35 lbs. per acre, on two 
eres of ground, Bani Bradley slated that he 
had raised 55 buiihels 3 lbs. to the acre. The rule 
of the Society requiring two acres, tnis crop was 
excluded, there being only one acre and two 
roods. Some other crops were not entitled to 
premium from defects in the returns. 

Oats. — The first premium to Seth Law ton, of 
Washington, Dutchess county, his crop being 
120 1-4 busbeb per acre. The second premium 
to J. F. Osborn, of Port Byron, Cayuga county, 
his crop being 104 bushels per acre, on a lot of 
iwo acres and nine rods. Several statements 
were necessarially rejected from the imperfec- 
tions of the returns. There are no competitors 
for the premiums on rye, peas, and corn sown 
broad CHE I. 

RuTA Baoa. — First premium to John G. Smed- 
berg, of Greene CO., having raised IIGO bushels 
on one acre, and 3173 bushels on two acres. 

H. S. Randall, of Cortland, the second premi- 
um, his crop being 820 bushels per acre, 

C. B. Meek, of Oniario co., the third premiuin, 
his crop belng7S4 bushels per acre. 

Carrots.— ^irst premium to Wm. Rialey, of 
Chaiauque, hlscrop being 1059 bushels per acre. 
One applicant only. 

MANGELWt;aTZEL. — First premium lo C, B. Meek, 
h la crop being 1101 bushels per acre. One ap- 
plicant only. 

SuGAn Beets, — To J. F, Osborn, of Cayuga eo., 
the third premium, bis crop being 657 bushola per 
acre. One applicant only. 

TKtJSoaroe County A gricnlturai Society, awar- 
ded the following among other premiums on field 
crops: 

To BufuB Beckwiih, of Henrietta, for the best 
acre of corn, of the large eight rowed variety, of 
126 buahels per acre, of shelled corn, the first pre- 

Slatentent of Mr. Beckiritk't Corn Crop. 

The kind of soil on which my crop of corn was 
grown, is a dark gravelly loam, approximating lo 
black sand. The previous crop was wheat, two 
years previous seeded with timothy, and pastured 
two years. No manure to previoua crop. Ma- 
nure to this crop, about thirty wagon loads of 
coarse barn yard manure. Plowed once, about 
eight or ten inches deep, and harrowed thorough- 
the first days in May. Planted the first week in 
May in drills about three feet six inches apart, 
and from twelve lo eighteen inches in the drill. 
The seed was the large 8 rowed variety; dropped 
about four grains in a hill, and used about uiree 
pecks of seed lo the acre. Cultivated between 
the drills for the first hoeing, and plowed two 
furrows between the drills the last hoeing, (there 
were many hills missing, having been destroyed 
by worms.) Cut the stalks by topping the corn 
in September. Harvested about the first of Oc- 
tober by husking on the hili or drills, and took 
from Ihe same ground 30 carl loads of pumpkins. 

The whole expense per acre of producing and 
harvesting ihe crop as near as can be stated, in- 
cluding the value of the manure and seed, the 
labor of men and teams at coal, or at current rste» 
of wages, would not exceed Jifteen doUan. 

I certify that the above is a true and correct 
statement,aceardingioihebpHt of mv knowledge. 
RUFUS BECKWITH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this thir- 
tieth day of November, IB44. 

EUHU KIRBY, J. P. 

Piqua AgTlcullDral Soclelr. 

We find in the Piqua Register, a list of premi- 
ums offered by this society to be awarded at the 
annual exhibition in Piqua, Sep. 24 and 25, 1845. 
The schedule embraces horsea, cattle, sheep, 
swine, plows, plowing match, domestic manufac- 
tures and dairy products. Among the premiums, 
ore 20 copies of the Okio CuUivaior, and of 
course we are happy to acknowledge the compli- 
ment. As an apology for the premiums being 
moderate in amount,' the managers very justly 
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oheerre, "the eocicl; ia yet in its infancy, and its 
meiDB necessarily limited, and the managers have 
thought it better to extend the list of premiums 
over a conaiderable range of objects for encour- 
agement, than to enhance their value at the ex- 
pense of that encouragement which every branch 
of agriculture ought to expect; believing, as they 
-do, that it is not so much the money that is given 
in a premium that makes I' valuable or will Btim- 
utate men to generous rivalry, as the object of 
being thought lirst in their calling. Should the 
means of the society be enlarged, b^ it Ih confi- 
dently believed they will, the premiumfl will be 






proportionably raieed. In this, the i 
be governed altogether by the means on hand. 
In selecting the judges to award the premiunui 
no one will be permitted to be a judge on any list 
of articles in which he may be competitor for a 
premiums and every thing will be done that can, 
to give general eatlEfactlon." 

A few ivoi'ds lo our Friends. 

The liberal encouragement that was eilended 
to na oa commencing the Ohio Cultivator, in- 
duced ua to print a large edition, and we find 
ihat we still have eo many back numbers on 
hand that we shall suffer loss if our friends do 
not make an effort to obtain subscribers for them. 
Besides, there are very many towns and nelgh- 
borhoode where the paper is not yet known, but 
ifl greatly needed; and where any of our readers 
could, with Uttle effort, obtain a number of new 
subscribers. As an additional inducement for 
them to make an effort, we have concluded to 
make the following 

Liberal offer of Premiiimi! 

We have on hand several hundred copies of 
the Oenetee Farmer of 1843 — the volume that 
was edited by the celebrated Uenkt Colman, 
. {now in Europe,] complete with title page and 
index; and being in sheets it can be sent any 
where in the State by mail, at a postage of only 
12 cents. It makes a very interesting and valu- 
uble book for farmers; and as many of our read- 
era in Ohio were subscribers for the previous 
volume, it will possess additional value to them. 
We will give a copy of the work lo every person 
who will, within one month, procure us four 
new subscribers, at the club price, (75 rts. eaeh,] 
and send the money tree of expense to up. We 
will also give a copy to every person who will, 
within one month, procure and send us the mo- 
ney for luio new subscribers at the full price, [$l 
each.) Now, then, just fetch up old Dobbin, and 
with a copy or two of the Cultivator in your 
pocket, go and shew them lo your neighbors, 
and explain to them its character, and ask them 
10 become subscribers and readers. They will 
thank yon for it after a little while — try it and 

BemRdy foi- Grubs In Cattle. 

Mb. Batehah: — Referring to the inquiry ofMr. 
Pardee in your paper of April 1st, perhaps the 
following may be of service to him or others: 

About the let of November, while the grubs 
■re yet small, sprinkle upon the parts affected 
strong house ashes, having first moistened the 
bair upon the back of the animal. This remedy 
ia said to be effectual and harmless. It was com- 
municated to me by a farmer of Delaware county, 
whose experience may be relied upon. (i. 

With respect, ke. 

Columbui, April IT, 18-15. 

KmAtiE9. — We think it highly probable that 
the above remedy will be found effectual, if ap- 
plied while the grubs are quite young, and be- 
lore they have become ensconsed beneath the 
ekln. But the difficulty ia, very few persona 
will be able to discover the evil in lime to apply 
the remedy; for it is only when the varminli have 
attained considerable size that they are diecover- 
ed by the lumps upon the animal's back. — En. 

Grtal tale of Improved Cattle.— Vie invite at- 
tention to the advertisement of Mr. E. P. Pren- 
tice, of Albany. Those who wish to procure an- 
imals of the very highest grade of improved Short 
Horns, will do well to attend that sale; or avail 
themselvee of the proffered services of Mr. How- 
ard. All who have attended the great exhibi- 



tions of the N. Y. Stale Agricultural Society are EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT 
aware that the herd of Mr. Prentice stands nn- HORNED CATTLE, 
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sale will be conducted i 
principles. 

{KrCommunicalions on the Wheat Crop, Rust, 
Meinour next. 

OC?"-ABparagus and Rhubarb seeda can now be 
had at the office of this paper. 

EnOUSH NEW>«. 

The Caledonia brought English dates to April 
6th. The intelligence of a political character is 
somewhat interesting, but we find nothing of 
importance having reference lo agriculture. The 
season and prospects of crops were as favorable 
as uaual; and trade and manufactures were ac- 
tive. The American provision market was much 
the eame as the month previous. U. S. beef and 
pork were purchased with more confidence as 
the brands become known, and the quality to be 
relied upon. Several shipments of butler had 
arrived from New York, by way of experiment, 
and being found of excellent quality, they eold 
at prices that saved the shippers from loss, not- 
withstanding it had to encounter a duty of 21s. 
(||5 00) per 100 lbs. 
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SALE OF FULL-BLOODED NORMAN HORSES, 

Jersey, nins'mllwtiDui Fbilulsliihia. onTuentiiy, ttwSDUior Uu 

— ■ " ^- 1 of NORMAN ROSSES, cwuiolu oflwo 

'DillJRence" ind "UaoMput:" lwa1in|ion«d 
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Latest Dates nntt Prices. 

Boston, Apr. 24 Flour, 4,07 Mess Pork,14,00 
N. York, " 35 " 4,75 " 13,75 

Baltimore " 26 " 4,60 " 13,50 

N. Orleans, " 17 " 4,12 " 13,25 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 



Corrected for the Ohio Cullivalor, Jday 1 
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PRINCE'S LI^fS.^AN BOTANIC GARDEN & 
NURSERIES. 

PLl'SHlNe. L. r.,!iir.ii NEW YORK. 

THE new mid Piirivm'cd iaerSotWc ntMlofuta at ihli mih- 
Ibihinenl, [34lh mlltlaii.) wblrli liarc cort over tlOl), fompcl- 
■Inn ihta gnu and Kl«i nllceiion of Fkdit vid OiHtnin'tt. 
TiBi, SHBDumv uul fi-iTTi; nilinHlId newDilillu! Bulboiu 

durcd! inri dltRtloiu IbrlhCii tattxM.in'k^UiA mi^l^^^ 



WILLIAM R. PRINCE, JtCO. 
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Tbc Celebrated Trotting Horse 

BEI.LFOUNDEilt, 

TIT-rLL mand the einuln, »iuon near the city of Colnmluii- 
VV ifMoawininiBieini! AprUlBl, and (Tidbi! July iFl.-^tSlha 
eahon, payahla oa Ihe firat day of DMamber ncit. Fi«iinatra«- 
otiible ril». Naaaaunlahimy far arriduiUoi ncapei. 

PEDIGREE. 

BtJIIbundet watbred by T. T.Kwam, E«|.,Lon« Iiluid.N.Y. 
indwMliylaiporteilBellfonnd«r2d;behylhB famed Engll* Urn- 
alkltotlfr Bcllfoundsr lit, thai IroucdS mils In 30 Biinul«,ud 

lOfer artepled. Hiigiand dam wai Velocily, hy Hairiiazard. by Sir 
-'eur.DuInf HIm Henry by BnilMl EcllpK. Bia Jam wai Lady 
Alportby HVDbrlno.hebylniporM MFSonger. 

BELLFOUNDER Itia beautiful dapnic bay, hiarli tan. nana and 
miu*' n'wi'lliit'T^ ■ "^"^ '° '™'^ '''*''■"*''''" '*'^ '" '""' 
Lin « »«ind. He taa tuvK a! (treat power and enduraniK, and 

malaadapltdlobolhaaddleBiulharneta. ' 

. . AUGUSTUS BBOWN. 
Jl,plf at lit 0"y /jD«r» S(s*:(, CMovitni, O. 
Jiubus, M«irh!», VHi, WILLIAM B 
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T. C. PETERS &, BROTHER, 

WHOLESALE and lisinil DcnJera m nil kinrf- of 
FAMILY GBOCERiES a«d FEOVISIONS 
r.aBhpairt fur choice H.ma and Sl.oiii.lera; alio. BuKer. 
Bags, ChaeM, Lird, Tnllow nnd Uried Fruits, nt Iheir 
B'ore, Mansion Uonge block, EiohnnEe aireel, Buffalo. 
Prnperiy congignr^ lo ihem will be prumpily titmileil to. 
Buffalo, Jan. 1845.— bm 
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PrcmiDms! Premiains! 

Those volumes of the Genesee Farmer offered 
to be given away so freely, are not going very 
rapidly yei. (See last page of out last No.)— 
There was an error in our last in saying the vol. 
for 1B43; it should read '42, — that is tbe year Mr, 
Colmaa was editor. We will continue the offer; 
giving a vol. for two new subscribers and ^, — 
and also for four new subscribers and $3. 

Letter n:oin Colambiana Conntf, 

Friend BATEHAia: — I am unable to say to what 
extent an interest is felt in this region for the 
proposed convention at Columbus, but there is a 
call published for a county meeting with a view 
to the appointment ol' one or more delegates, to 
attend whenever it may be held, and there is no 
doubt a meetine sufficiently large lor that pur- 
pose will take place. 

Before much can be done to improve the agri- 
culture of our state, we must have many of our 
old customs and prejudices broken up. We 
must pay less attention to lunar eigne, and take 
deeper interest in the improvement of mind. — 
We farmers have loo little education, and the lit- 
tle we have is not of the right kind. Our vision 
is perverted, or rather inverted. Some of the 
occupations which contribute least to the gene- 
ral prosperity, ore held at the top of what is call- 
ed respectability, while that upon which every 
other depends, and from whicn, all that makes 
wealth and true respectability has its origin, is 
kept in the hack ground. Farmers must be 
taught to think, and to think correctly, before 
they will place a proper estimate upon their own 
calling. There should be a more intimate con- 
nexion between the studies of the schoolroom, — 
or rather, the studies of the school room ought to 
be connected with the operations of the farm. — 
The proposed convention, if rightly directed, 
may be llie instrument of much good. 

But I must come to the principle object of this 
scrawl, which is, to request the contributors la 
the Cultivator to give inlbrmation between this 
, and harvest and fruit-gathering time, of the pro- 
ble yield of grain and fruit, so that we shall bet- 
ter understand how to dispose of our crops. Ev' 
ery thing here looks well, with the exception of 
some fields of wheat, winter killed. Fruit of all 
kinds promises abundantly, so far; should we 
have no mors hard frost we look for a good crop. 
Respectfully, SAMUBL MYERS. 

jH'em LUbon, ■May 1, 1845. 

Improvement of Diury Slock. — A siiijscriber 
wishes us to say something about the improve- 
ment of farm stock in iliis State, especially of 
cows for dairy purposes. It is a matter of impor- 
tance and shall not tie overlooked. We will wiih 
pleasure insert any comiimnication of practical 
value that may be furnished us on this subject; 
aad in a short time we may find room for some 
viJnable selections in reference thereto. 



ConvcDiion of Frlruds of Agriculture 
In Ohio. 

To be held al Coliimbui, June 35rA and 26lh, 1B45. 
This Convention is for the purpose of coiisid- 
ing what mea.sures can best be adopted for 

promoting the improvement of agriculture, and 

flhe great farming interests ol this 
especially to discuss the merits of the 
several bills having reference to this subject that 
were brought before the late General Assembly, 
with a view to the recommendation of such as 
may be deemed most necessary for adoption by 
General AEaeiubly. And in order that 
ihe delegates may have their mi nda somewhat 
prepared to discuss the questions that will come 
before the couvenlion, they are reminded that 
ihe projects include the establishing of a perma- 
nent State Board of Agriculture— encouragement 
of L'ounty Societies — an Agricultural Survey of 
the State — obiaining Agricultural Statistics — 
protection of Sheep from destruction by Dogs — 
logether with several minor questions, all of 
which have been noticed or discussed in the col- 
umns of the "Ohio Cultivator. " 

As the questions lo be decided by this eonven- 
lion are of great and lasting importance to all 
parts of the State, it is very desirable that all the 
be represented, and that the delegates, 
an possible, be well informed as to the con- 
of agriculture, and the wants of the far- 
n their several districts. In those counties 
where agricultural societies exist it is expected 
that delegates will be appointed by tha societies, 
(several of them have already made their ep- 
nts.) in other counties a meetine; of 
and friends of agriculture should be held 
forthwith, and a delegation appointed. If this is 
aot done, the farmers of a single township or 
ighborhood CDU meet together and appoint 
ne one or more of their number, who will 
agree to attend and represent their township or 
county. 

Now is the time lor action, friends of agricul- 
ure — patriots; Your own Omo demands your 
flbrts! not in the work of parly itrife, this has 
00 long been the banc ol' your noble state — bu^ 
o consult together for llie general good; to greet 
each other as friends and brethren, and strength- 
pn each other's hands in the great work of ad- 
vancing the noblest and best pursuit on earth. — 
Such a meeting cannot fail to be highly inlerest- 
nd, and will no doubt be 
productive of the most beneficial 
Editohs throughout the eta 
ly aid the causa by inserting ihe above in their 
respective papers, and assisting, where necessa- 
ry, in the worK of calling a meeting for appoint- 
ing delegates. 

I'iqna, lUiauU Co. ARricuKurul Society. 

We noticed in our last, having receiver! the list 
of premiums offered by the Piqua Agricultural 
Society. By a letter from the president, we are 
able to give the following additional panic- 
i. (We again repeal the request, that all so- 
;s ofthe kind in Ohio, will furnish us like in- 
formation.) — Ed. 

q^eri of Ike Piqua, Mami Co. Agi-icallural So' 
ciely,for 1845. 
Col. Sons Johnston, President. 
JoHS Ramilto?!, Vice President. 
JoHM P. WiLLfAMsos, Corresponding Sec'y. 
W. Defrees, Recording Secretary. 



iging, the forthcoming one next autumn, will, I 
Lave no doubt, give an increased stimulus lo the 

"We finished planting corn the 36th of April; 

this is a week or ten days earlier than uauu io 
this part of Ohio. Last year my wheat crop fin- 
ely failed, owing to the continued rains, damp 
gy weather early in June, producing what is 
called the 'black rust' upon the strawj cutting off 
the sap and preventing the berry filling. My corn 
and hay crops were unusually heavy and produc- 
This year my growing crop of wheat, is 
: is called the Medileranean; al this time it 
looks well. The county of Miami must have loit 
the failure ofthe wheat crop last year, $40,000 
d in Pork as much more, for the want of corn 
to fatten for market — the flat lands of this region 
produced very little corn last season. 
Respectfully vours, &c., 

JOHN JOHNSTON. 



Plofvlng -wttti Three Horses abreast. 

Mg. Rateham: — Though not a young man, 1 
m a new beginner at farming, and am ofVen 
perplexed todo that which an experienced farmer 
would not only do in a minute, but would laugh at 
the simpleton who could not comprehend i I. Soma 
30 to 30 years ago, I frequently saw farmeia in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland plow with three 
horses abreast, but not being then engaged in 
farming, I did not pay particular attention to the 
principles o( arrangement, although I Ikoughl 
mil 1 tried it, I could do it myself, but alter 
■ ying and getting e 
thought they could d 
fix ray gearing so as to plac 
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Widney, B. F. Brown and Ralph Peterson. 

"This society has been in existence only one 
year, it musters atnut one hundred members and 

S'omises us great good to the county. Our exhi- 
tion last fall, being the first was highly eneour- 



Above is a drawing of the plan I have tried, 
It it carries the plow too far to the left; the end 
of the plow beam should be at the centre ol the 
"double tree" at A. B is the centre of the plow- 
ed furrow, or path for the olF horse. In break- 
ing up my plain (prairie) I find it much too hard 
for cwogoad horses, though they can do it when 
soft and not but about four inches deep. 

Oxen are too slow and require a driver, ejld 
driver is required for four horses. If I can ar- 
range so as to plow with three good horeee 
abreast, I would much prefer it. 

Although this is only my second year at farm- 
ing, I have been a subscriber to the Albany Cul- 
tivator, and in connection with a neighbor to the 
Genesee Farmer for several years, bul I do not 
recollect of seeing any "cut" showing the ar- 
rangement of my inquiries. Should you think 
it of sufficient importance to give a cut in your 
journal that will give the di^sired information, it 
would, I think, be of much value to the Prairie 
farmer. Yours,&c., MARION. 

Remarks. — We have seen con.siderable plow- 
ing done with three horses abreast, but the gear- 
ing was of the kind described and used by out 
correspondent, and the some difficuhy that he 
complains of was always experienced to a great* 
er or less extent. We doubt whether a remedy 
can be devieed that does not include the use of 
too much machinery for convenience; but if any 
of our readers can point one out, we hope they 
will do BO. By setting the device on one side* 
the plow can be made lo run nearer the previoue 
furrow, bul al the same time it will not work 
quite 80 well in other respects. A friend to 
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devotion of one-tifth of the eum in the hands of 
government to this object, the interests of agri- 
culture throughout the entire Union might be 
vastly benefitted: the erection of the institution 
near the seat of government would greatly help 
to diffuse its blessings far and near. 

Ab we have already intimated, we would not 
wish the ^Smithsonian college to be a mere agri- 
cultural school; there are other equally impor- 
tant branches of knowledge, which should not 
and need not be overlooked; but we regard this 
subieet as one which eminently deserves the 
early and earnest attention of the friends of ag- 
riculture in all the states. It is high time that 
the money be used for the noble purposes for 
which it was given. 

3. We believe that a better use might be made 
of the sum which has been placed by the legisla- 
ture of our own state at the disposal of the State 
Agricultural Society. The existing law will soon 
expire by its own limitation, and in any future 
act, we deem it of great importance that those 
who may have the management of the fund, 
should be directed to reduce the number and in- 
crease the amount of their premiuois. In this 
wav we believe that much good will be done, 
and at least expense to the state; so far, at least, 
as respects experimental agriculture, if we may 
be allowed to coin a phrase. Many a farmer 
might be tempted to undertake the raising of 
some new production by the offer of a premium 
of one hundred or five hundred dollars, who 
would not venture on the experiment for five or 
twenty dollars. Take, for example, the article 
of hemp; the question whether it can be profita- 
bly cultivated in our state, might, by the offer of 
a high premium, be settled in a single year, or 
in two years at most. 

3. The establishment of a permanent depart- 
ment or a Board of Agriculture, is a subject well 
worthy of serious consideration. The fact that 
the state society has for some years been employ- 
ed as the agent of the state, seems to us to be a 
virtual acknowledgement of the want of some 
such department of government. Why, then, 
shall we not have one responsible, like all the oth- 
er branches of the government, to the legislature 
and the peoplel The interest to be watched 
over is a commanding one; it, more than any 
other, affects the general welfare. It deserves a 
department, and we fondly hope that the day is 
not far distant when we shall have one. 

4. The promotion of agricultural science is an- 
other duty which the legislature owes to our 
farming population. This branch of our subject 
is amply large enough to merit a separate dis- 
cussion. We have neither the room nor the 
time to enter into it with the fulness which it 
deserves, but we hope to be able to do so in some 
future number. 



Qii^The following is a portion of a communi- 
cation that was received too late to be of service 
last winter, but as it has reference to a matter 
that will come before the Agricultural Conven- 
tion next month, the object of the writer will be 
best accomplibhed by its publication at this time. 

For Uic Ohio Cultivator. 

Tax on Dos^s* 

Mr. Bateham: — I learn from the Culivator, as 
well as from other papers, the subject of taxing 
dogs is before the Legislature. By the report of 
the committee, the object in view, seems to be, 
the protection of sheep from destruction by dogs. 
Laudable as its object is, I have, at least, two ob- 
jections to urge against ihe proposed remedy for 
the evil. ***** 

He who objects to a proposed remedy for an 
acknowledged evil, ought to propose another.— 
Well, here it is. Let the law make all dogs tres- 
passers when off their owner^s premises, unlets 
the owner or his agent is along to see that his 
dog does no violence, to either man or beast. — 
The citizen has an unquestionable right to hold 
.property in dogs, but that right should be subject 
to toe regulation of equitable laws, as well as his 
right to hold property in anything else. The law 
makes my horse a trespasser in certain cases, and 
why not my dog in certain other cases! To do 
■o in the latter case, is far the most reasonable, 



because my neighbor can fence against my horse, 
but he cannot fence against my dog. Plain as 
this seems to me, some, at first view, might deem 
it oppressive for the law to interfere in the case 
of the doff, whilst they applaud the interference 
of the law in the case ol the horse. This, how- 
ever, arises from a want of examination and re- 
flection on the true nature of the two cases. 

From habit I find no inconvenience in keeping 
my horse enclosed at home, that I may have his 
services when needed. Why not then en- 
close or chain my dog, and thus have him at all 
times ready for service by loosing him for that 
purpose, and chaining him when he has perform- 
ed It! Nothing but custom can be reasonably 
urged against the proposed method of keeping 
dogs, and every man who will examine the sub- 
ject, with an eye to the public good, must admit 
thus managed, dogs would be of infinitely more 
service to man than under the present custom. 

In conclusion, let me say that these views 
are submitted to the public from a conviction of 
the importance of the subject, and a wish to en- 
list thotfe interested in behalf of some efficient 
remedy. In a region of country so intensely 
cold, as a part of Ohio is throughout the winter 
season, every man, tooman and child j has an in- 
terest in the preservation of i^eep infinitely great- 
er than in the preservation doi^s. Let those in- 
terested attend to the subject, and the requisite 
measures, (whatever they may be) will be adopt- 
ed. ' B. G. W. 

Southern Vale, Belmont Co, Ohio, 



Oliio l¥hcat Crop. 

We have received several communications 
having reference to the ailed ged diminution of 
the wheat crop of this State, and the causes that 
have produced that result; we regret, however, 
that they consist mainly of mere opinions, or as- 
sumptions not sustained by facts, and therefore 
not calculated to be of much benefit to our rea- 
ders. We are not surprised to find many far- 
mers unwilling to admit the correctness of the 
estimates of the commissioner of patents, and we 
only regret that more conclusive facts cannot be 
adduced to prove their falsity. Nor did we sup- 
pose that all of our readers would agree with us 
in the opinion that the decrea.se of the wheat 
crop in this state, is mainly attributable to defec- 
tive farming. As yet, however, we have seen 
no arguments that militate against this opinion, 
excepting as may have relerence to a few cases, 
and those of a doubtful character; for the mere 
fact of a good farmer^s losing his crop is by no 
means proof that he might not have saved it, if 
he had possessed more scientific knowledge, or 
adopted a more perfect system of culture. No 
man will pretend that perfection has been attain- 
ed, or is attainable, with the present amount of 
knowledge we possess of the science of wheat 
cultivation; and consequently no one can be 
certain that the same amount of expense and 
labor might not be so applied as to produce much 
greater returns than are at present realized. 

Mr. D. Yant, of Bolivar, Columbiana county, 
in a long communication on this subject, inquires 
of us how Mr. Ellsworth obtained his informa- 
tion respecting the crop of 1844; and adds ''much 
of the wheat is yet unthreshed; granaries, mills, 
and warehouses all over the state are full, un- 
marketed, unground and unshipped.^' This is 
mere assertion, and we affirm it is contrary to 
the facts; for it is well known that the quantity 
of wheat on hand throughout Ohio and the west 
generally, this spring, was considerably less than 
usual, and very little indeed was **unthreshed 
and unmarketed.^^ In central and southern 
Ohio many millers have been unable to obtain 
enough wheat to keep their mills half employed. 
As to the inquiry respecting Mr. Ellsworth, we 
believe his information is obtained mainly in two 
ways— first, by numerous letters or circulars, 
which he every year addresses to a large number 
of well informed persons in different sections of 
the states; and, second, from the statistics and 
other accounts of the crops and the seasons, as 
given in the public journals of the day, a large 
number of which are taken at the Patent Office 
for this purpose. 

In reply to an inquiry of Mr. Yant, we state 



that we have already given in No. 8, p. 62, all 
of Mr. Ellsworth's " tabular estimate" that has 
reference to this subject; and the "facts upon 
which those estimates are founded," are simply 
the accounts he received in reply to his letters of 
inquiry and through the papers as hae been sta- 
ted. Of course no one pretends that these esti- 
mates are to be relied on as strictly correct, but 
simply as the nearest approximation to be had. 
For our own part we think it is highly probable 
that the crop of 1842 was over estimated, and 
that the decrease ha« not been as great as repre- 
sented; still the main points are undoubtedly 
true; namely, that there has been a great falling 
off in the aggregate wheat crop of tne state for 
the past three or four years, and that too, while 
it is on all banc's admitted there has been a con- 
stant increase in the number of acres sown. It 
is also true, that during these same years, tho 
wheat crop has increased in neighboring states, 
where systematic efforts have been made to im- 
prove agriculture, and from this, together with 
personal observation, we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that the fault lies mainly with the far- 
mers of Ohio. 

The following portion of Mr. Yant's commu- 
nication, being an account of his own experi- 
ence in reference to this subject, we insert with 
pleasure; and shall be happy to receive any fur- 
ther observations of a similar character that he 
may send us: 

"For the two last years my wheat crop has 
been injured by fiy and rust; the same has been 
the case in many parts of Stark, Wayne, Tusca- 
rawas, Holmes, Carroll, Columbiana and Jeffer- 
son counties, but more particularly the last year. 
In these counties, the heaviest wheat-growing 
district of the state, the injury done by fly has 
been very great in many sections, but the largest 
amount of damage was from rust. In 1843, 1 
had out three fields of wheat, soil a sandy loam 
or plain soil, clay enough to retain moisture, and 
sand enough to prevent baking; two fields were 
sunmier fallow, and the other corn ground and 
oats stubble. Upon one of my fallow fields, I 
sowed a mixture of seed, red chaff, smooth and 
blue stem, both early varieties. The crop on this 
field was excellent, though some hurt by fly; 
yield, twenty-six bushels to the acre. Next was 
a fallow, sowed with a common kind of wheat, 
known in this part of the stale by the name of 
white bearded; a late wheat, which I have sowed 
for six years, is much more apt to rust than for- 
merly, and ripens later. This was hurt with 
rust considerable, though on the best soil of the 
three; yield not exactly ascertained, but it did 
not exceed twenty bushels per acre. The last 
field was oats stubble and corn ground. This I 
have found to be a bad plan, unless the corn 
has been well manured, also the oats stubble.— 
This was sowed with blue stem, (early,) put out 
late, rather for the purpose of sowing in grass 
the following spring, than raising a crop of 
wheat. The straw was some rusted, but the 
grains were well filled; yield twelve bushels per 
acre; average yield of whole crop, nineteen 
bushels and 33 lbs. per acre. 

*<In 1844, 1 had out three fields of wheat, two 
summer fallows, and one clover ley, plowed in 
the fall. The first was a clover ley, manured 
well, sowed early with a new variety of wheat 
called squarehead, a very early wheat, remarka- 
bly large and hard in the grain, growth rather 
dwarfish; came up and grew luxuriantly until 
first of October, when the fly lit upon it and 
killed more than one half entire. I turned about 
40 ewes and lambs on it, and left them, until be- 
tween them and the fly, there was but httle 
wheat to be seen. A thaw in January brought 
it out fine, and in March it promised to yield 
from twenty to twenty three bushels per acre; 
but the fly got in it in April and used it up; 
yield about eight bushels per acre; grain full, no 
rust. A part of my second field, clover fallow, 
I sowed with a new variety of wheat, called 
garden wheat, a late kind, and the balance 
squarehead. The part sowed in garden wheat 
was sowed about four days before the other; oc- 
cupied the best of the field. When harvest 
came, the squarehead was fit to cut 4 days before 
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wool, (of mixed breeds we presume,) though not 
quite as fine as samples received ironi several 
other flocks, and they are very deficient in live- 
liness of color and feeling, which causes them to 
suffer by comparison with such samples as Mr. 
Stoolfire's, Mr. Baird's, and several others in our 
office, as we will shew Mr. Whiteley and his 
friends if they will do us the favor to call and in- 
spect them. In length of staple, too, these spe- 
cimens are deficient, especially the finer sam- 
ples from ewes, — those from bucks are fair length 
out not so fine. We do not perceive much dif- 
ference in the quality of the specimens from the 
different flocks sent us by Mr. W hiteley. 

Editor among the Farmers. 

We expect in a few days to commence our pro- 
posed visitation among the farmers of Ohio; but 
to what extent we shall be able to carry out our 
design cannot yet be determined. We do not 
suppose it will be possible for us to visit many of 
the distant parts of the State, or spend many 
days in one neighborhood, inasmuch as it is ne- 
cessary, for the present at least, that we be at 
home a few days before and at the time of issu- 
ing each number of our paper. We wish also to 
state that our main object in making these visits, 
will be to ffain practical knowledge of the best 
modes of farming in the different sections of the 
State; we hope therefore, our friends on whom 
we may call will not regard us in the light of a 
teacher but a learner — and then they will not 
be surprised if we should ask them a multitude 
of questions. Several of our friends, with the 
best of motives, have suggested that we meet the 
farmers of their neighborhoods and address them 
in. public; but besides having no talent for public 
speaking, this would be foreign to our wishes and 
design. Others have invited us to visit counties 
where we have very few subscribers — suggesting 
that our subscription hst might be increased 
thereby. This result is certainly desirable to us, 
and would doubtless be beneficial to such coun- 
ties; but we had rather do our begging by proxy, 
if it must be done at all, and spend our own time 
in digging, iieiijides our main object, as stated 
above, can only be attained in the best farming 
districts, and ihese are invariably where we have 
the most subscribers, so as a general thing we 
shall visit such places in preference to others. 

One word here, to those whom we may visit. 
We have lived on a farm in our day, and have 
spent much time in visiting among farmers not 
unlike the farmers of Ohio, and we like to be 
treated as a brother farmer, not as a '* visitor 
from the city." Here, too, we must be allowed 
to say a word to the ladies. If you chance to 
see us *' prying with curious eyes" into the mys- 
teries ot any department of your peculiar pro- 
vince, as the dairy or the cheese room, we beg 
you not to suspect us of any ill intent, or feel as 
though you thought 

*^\ rhiePs anuinx ye taking nom, 
And faith he'll print it/* 

for we assure you upon honor, that we will not 
say any thing personal or severe about any one, 
or speak of places we visit in a manner that will 
give offence to the most 'sensitive. 

It is our present intention to visit some parts 
of Licking county, next after inspecting a few 
places nearer home; but we may not be able to 
^ beyond our home county the present month. 
Perhaps in our next we can say more about 
times and places. 

-I - - -^ - ■ I, ■ ■— — ■ - ■ ■ ■ ^ — 

Columbus Horticultural Society. 

At a meeting called for that purpose on the 
evening of May 12, a Horticultural Society for 
the City of Columbus was regularly organized by 
the adoption of a ( onstitution, and the election 
of the following officers: 

President, Bela Latham, 

Vice Presidents, W. S. SuUivant and Samuel 
Medary, 

Treasurer, J. W. Andrews, 

Keg. Secretary, Joseph Sullivant, 

CoR. Secretary, M. iS, Bateham, 

Managers, Dr. I. G. Jones, J no. iSurr, J. A. 
Lazell, Jno. Fisher, Jr., M. Jewett, Jno. Miller 
and L. Ransom. 
. The first regular meeting of the Society will 



occur on the first Saturday in June next, at 
which time a set of by-laws will be reported for 
adoption, and the standing committees be ap- 
pointed for the year. 

LADIES^ DEPARTMENT. 



'«9lie'8 Nothing but a Country Oirl/' 

A younx lady, daughter of an auriruliurin, after bavini; been in- 
troduced to a company of profeMsed ladies in a neighboring city, 
heard one of them remark to the others in a low tone, accompanied 
with a scornful suiile, **sbe*s nothing but a country girl." Upon her 
return borne, she sent the ■ronifui Miss a note, which contained 
something like the following lines : 

I know that I-m a country girl. 

And more than this, I know 
That such far rather I would be. 

Than her I'm writing to— 
For pride of heart, and scornful mien, 
Detested are, wherever seen. 

A country girl ! and what is there. 

So dreadful in the name ? 
Though "verdant," yet I've too much sense 

For that to blush for shame ; 
For it will ever sound as well 
To me, as that of city belle. 

I would not change my country home. 
Where nature's scenes o'erspread. 

For one where earth can scarce be seen. 
Or blue sky overhead; 

For all the wealth and splendid din, 

Your "languid beauties" revel in. 

What think you of our mother Eve, 

Who dwelt in Eden fair ? 
No luxuries which gold procures. 

Or dainties nice were there— 
And as there were no cities then, 
A country girl she must have been ! 

I hope for this you'll not deny 

Your ancient parentage ; 
Unless yourself Irom all our race. 

You wish to disengage — 
If so, I pray let old and young 
Be now informed from whence you sprung! 

Eut if, as still I apprehend. 

You are a girl of sense. 
And that it is from pride of heart. 

You make such vain pretence; 
Please know, humility of heart 
Does to our sex new charms impart. 

When next in some disdainful mood. 

To say you are inclined, 
"5Ac'# nothing' but a couiUry girl /" 

This couplet bear in mind — 
That scornful lips and haughty air 
Ne'er made a homely face more fair. 
Spring Valley, O., AprU, 1845. M. B. 

*^* Mr. Editor:— I perceive in yo*ir last paper, that you arc in- 
cliued to give nie credit for ihc beautiful extract taken frcun the 
Urbana Citizen; and injustice to the real author, I wi«h to My that 
however proud I niiglii feel lo have my name connected with that 
piece as its author, I ain unwilling to accept unmerited praise, or 
receive credit for produrtiont that \m\o\\% to another,— you will notice 
that Spring Valley, from which r da»o, and Pieatant Valley, are 
diiferent places — being 'iU or 40 miles apart. H. U. 

For the Ohio Cultiva'or. 

The Flowers of Sprlny. 

"Fair-handiHi Spring unbosomf every grace; 
ThrowH out the snow-drop and the crocus first, 
The daisy, primrose, vioiet darkly Mue, 
And lavisli stock tliat Mr(>utM the garden round:'* 
The wild fluwcrs a'KO hloom a'ong our path. 
Blushing with every grace; their fragrance shed 
Through baluiy grove:i, ami fill the richest scene. 

Here is a world of wisdom! See these beauti- 
ful flowers that deck the brow of the virgin 
Spring. How fair Nature paints her charms, 
adorns her varied scenes, and lends enchant- 
ment to every prospect! Here is the warden 
rich in fragrance, and yonder the woods and 
meadows smile invitingly with the flowers of 
Spring. Look at their multitudinous forms, size 
and colors; count their numerous appendages; 
taste their fragrance, and let the eye delight it- 
self in viewing the skillful workmanship of the 
great Creator, and then tell me if there is aught 
so fair. The grandeur of the revolving spheres 
strike us with silent admiration; the mighty 
ocean fills us with terror and awe; the tall pine 
waves in sublimity over the everlasting moun- 
tains; but these more humble glories of the Cre- 



ator, at once lovely and beautiful, can chaxm, 
elevate and fill. 

'Tis flowers that can render home pleasant 
and inviting, give enchantment to domestic liie, 
and often awaken in the bosom, inexpressible 
emotions. They too, above all, kindle in the 
heart of the devout, deep aspirations to the foun- 
tain source of all beneficence and delight. I 
would rather cull the wild wood flowers of 
Spring, drink in the fragrance of the flower gar- 
den, pluck the daisy and the cowslip, count the 
beauties of the tulip and the glories of the lily, 
and like the bee that sucks sweetness from every 
flower, read the wisdom of God, and learn some 
instructive lesson from each floral emblem, than 
to revel in the gaudy splendor of the saloon, and 
have the applause of thousands attend my steps. 
'Tis the Goa of creation that gives the Tulip its 
beauty, that fills the Rose with sweetest fra- 
grance, and clothes the Lily in all its glory. *'I 
say unto you, Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." Solomon was a great 
man; unequaled in wisdom, unrivaled in wealth, 
and clad with a nation's glory; yet in all his 
glory and splendor he was not arrayed or beau- 
tified, in the eye of God himself, like this humble 
flower. 

We have thought that the individual, who 
can observe the beauty and the decay of flowers 
without reflection or without emotion, is much 
to be pitied. It certainly evinces, in such an 
one, a defective taste if not a defective heart. — 
When we arrive in that world of blessedness, if 
permitted to wander through the fair gardens, 
o'er the green fields, and through the balmy 
groves of Paradise, to resume our appropriate 
work in tracing the wisdom of the great Creator, 
methinks it would be sweet employ: but higher 
joys will be ours; yet doubtless this will form a 
constituent part in the employment of that *Mand 
of pure delight,'' 



^ Where everlasting sprlni; abides. 
And never withering flowers.** 
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Transplantini: Native Floirers. 

Mr. Bateham:— In a recent number of your pa- 
per, a female correspondent, over the signature 
*'Sylvia," seems much gratified, as also I am my- 
self, that a portion of the columns of the Cultiva- 
tor is devoted to floriculture and original com- 
munications from the ladies. With the earnest so- 
Hcitation of our fair friend we would, by your 
permission, send in a few numbers, the desired 
information concerning the best time and man- 
ner of removing, or transplanting to our gardens 
those beautiful "native flowers" found in many 
of our woods and prairies. 

I have always found the best time for remov- 
ing wild flowers to the garden, when flowering. 
There are a few exceptions to this general rule. 
Ex. — The Pride of Ohio and the Meadow Lily 
cannot with safety be transplanted unless early 
in the spring, or after blooming in the fall. Most 
of the plants, both of the woods and meadows, 
that bloom in April, May and June, such as vio- 
lets, blue-bells, cowslips, the crowfoot, lady's 
slipper, etc., can be transplanted when found 
blooming. The wild columbine is exceedingly 
tender, and care must be taken in the time and 
manner of its removal. Flowers with bulbous 
roots should be removed early in spring, or in the 
fall, or you cannot, the first season, succeed in 
having so perfect a bloom. I have succeeded 
admirably, however, in all my attempts at so 
rich an accession to a flower garden. As to the 
manner it is easy and artlesp; nevertheless there 
is much taste and science in their arrangement 
and cultivation. More of this anon. 

Have your flower-bed well prepared— choose 
a cloudv day, and if possible alter rain; retire to 
a good locality— use a garden trowel or a small 
spade in removing them from their places. Do 
this with care. Be sure and obtain all the rootty 
and remove comiderable earth with them. Before 
transplanting, take a pot of water and wet the 
earth well, (if in dry weather,) where they are 
to be set — plant them among trees or shrubbery, 
or in some shady place, or otherwise give them 
an artificial shade for several days; and in this 
manner we promise you most gratifying success. 
If desired, I will with much pleasure, give mora 
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Important Tmlli. 

The Cineinnaii Chronicle, ("moderaiepiirlizai 
paper] expresees Ihe following wholesome senti 
ment in speaking of the embarasaed condition of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and contrasting 
States with New YotW ond Massacliueeitj): 

"Whnt is the matter with those old stales! — 
Both of them have friltered away half the\ 
giet on partixanpolilict. They have both of them 
neglected great interests to run after small things. 
Had Virgina statesmen employed the lime they 
have devoted to making Presidents, in devising 
ways to get rid of their Hlnves,lhey would have ac- 
complished that great objecl; they would have de- 
veloped their resoarcee; they would have let mind 
ft-ee, and it would have gone forth on the moun- 
tains to do its mighty reiracles. So in Fennsyka- 
nia, had they established Commou Schools In the 
beginning, and reared up a mass of intelllgenl peo- 
ple, the Slate would not only have acconiplisned 
the public works it has done, but accomplished 
Ihem at far less expense and at far more profit.— 
Pennsylvania is industrious and her people frugal; 
yet wilh all that, she has wanted that icienlific 
economy and that far-seeiog enterprise which 
adapts means to ends and makes atl resourcea 
pronlable. There must be the mind to direct 
well as the labor to achieve. In time this v 
come forth; but it might have coma forth much 
earlier. 

*' We do not mean to say, by any means, that 
Penniiylvania has not a great number of intelli- 
gent men; but only that the maes are not so thor- 
oughly inlbrmed and so intelleclually alive that 
the spirit of enterprise, improvement uiid pro- 
gress can take that rapid Hight and vigorous mo- 
tion which it has in some other stales." 

We copy the foregoing for the purpose of invi- 
ting our readare, the farmers of Ohio, to consider 
seriously and appl;^ to their own use the import- 
ant lesson it contains. Who that has any know- 
ledge of the political history of this State for the 
past five or ten years, does not know that Oiuo 
too, has "frittered oiooy half her eitergi 
lixan polUict." And unless tboao who are not 
yoked to the car of party, will perceive tl 
and speedily resolve to exert their influi 
check It, our condition as a State will sooi 
better than that of Pennsylvania and Virgi: 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth we learn has retigntd 
the office of lommissioner of patents, and the 
Hon. EoHOND Burs, of N. H. has been appointed 
in his place. A aon of Mr. Ellsworih, from Indi- 
ana, has been appointed Charge to Sweden and 
Norway, 

ENGU9H NEWS. 

By the steamer Hibernia we have English 

dates to igth April. The following extract is all 

wa discover having reference to agriculture: 

OTcd by IbD ucouiiU 
diafURrbi 



LntcHt Dales and Prices. 

Boston, May 7 Flour, 4,87 Mess Pork, 14, 00 
N. York, *' » " 4,75 " 13,75 

Baltimore " 12 " 4,60 " 13,50 

N.Orleans," 3 " 4,12 " 13,50 
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Imitiibii, owing lolliG lirti-j- mrlvj 

Tlw Com tr«deli InminiitU!, •ml — _ — . 

•™d,lli»fliund faiornWeftirieBl •tnviiB. Tliere b winl^eiiceof 
*ll IHraUtion, ami Ihe Iridr meTelrmpplleKIbelilciiiparary wuu. 
Wbul hu iiiililiwil ■ dMllne of ta. pci biuhel or 70 llx.. ■--■ 
Plour li. HT Hck or 380 in. In 6m\^i Wbeit. u wall aa Whi 
und<rhKk,tlwreanftw ulnto (spon. The luounu from I 
Oraliiahlrlclii[«pre«nt the apptarancf of Ihe Wlnler Wheal lo 
at CavoraMe aa coulil be eipei^led. 



THE BIARKErS. 

CiDCINiiAII.Ha)' 13. Pork.nDHln. Flonr.Clly MUll, (3 
9 »3 SO— CimnirT, (3 «i. Wheal. 7S eia.; Carn.33: Oati.aS. 

CLBntaiB, Hay 9. Lute lalci of Plnir trare inula al (4 ( 
and m bUa. Aknm Ully M JUi. al 94 T.^. Mcaa Fork al tlS C 
and Prime at «H 30. 

Niw Yoaa, Ma/ B. Aahn are In fali demuid for >hi|mie> 
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COLUMBUS PRODUCE MMKET. 

[market days TUESDAYS, THUSDIYS & SATORDATS.] 



Corrected for the Ohio CuUivalor, May 15. 
Grain. \ nonoy. co-nh. id., lo . 



3W) «3.ai, 

d, 7 a 71 ! 
«|a 7! 

iia. 51 a s Seeds. 



■er. bu. 3,00 



Ilia, 10 o 191 

1" ■ i Flai. " Ma 81 

i a 0} Ashes, (only in barter.) 

5 ■ Bt Pot. luoilja., 9,75 ■ 

, 5 a H' Pearl. 3.311 a 

atl. SO a ; Searched lalla, 3M ■ 




HATCH'S SOWING MACHINE. 



ttH Mucftifios in-^pei _ 

I, un addrCK lelleii (poal paid) lo 



SWEET POTATO SETS. 

A FEW IlMuund Bwrct P«iio Flails, fur aa'e, al S.'i renla »t 
hundred, al Ihe ratdenre of Ihe nilwclher, Aveinlleinorlh. 
eu of (-Dlumliui. on whal ta called the harbor road, (ace oiit coiiniy 
juirter of MiniD Ip.] Good 

T HON AS Met.-OLLY. 



EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT 
HORNED CATTLE. 

Having berome over.r.HrHed, I Hud iDVHir under itia na 
•ily. Rir lite tirit iline, of pablkl)' olTerlii; my caltlelbr i 
andlhat ihe opportiinllj lo purchase line animal may he made 






id of perlert 



bnee imponed, weiB from several of liie beal aioeki ui Enitand, 
Icflodeflher hy rnynelf or my_ friends 

cnliof binlnlereai. ttaichDracllceahaveateiiileiuy lo li iii ii Uw 
Hpecially witji Ifaoae who 
lai Inconvenleiice. Bui hi 

of eonftitwe li fell Ihai tlirre will h* nn dueailarirllOD fioin Ihe efiar' 
aelar oT Ue raule UwDinlrcti. They ^ull all be MrimiUled lo the 
canipany. and nld a< auch prleei ai ihcy clnote lo (iva, wHboul any 
™»erl iBai-lilnerv, effcil, or underMandbw wBb any peraaon; reaerv- 
Injt lo myM-f only Ihe privilen afbiddinc openly o> Ihrae or four 
anlina'^.ivliwhahallBmllii deiilina:ed. Tbti rrwrvallon la mads 
IhBI 1 may nniReientlielyaiil of Ihe Hlrxk of Mine particular fainUki 
whtrb I »il«hlye*leem.and that could UMpnluiliiy he replaced. 
A full calalowt will be prrpared and inaerl"' "" -■■-"- 

of Albaay.on WBdi>eidBy,lhcU:bdayof Jul 

HI. Hope. near Alliany.March IS, ICU. 

MdafhouMlwItiDlled.uid.ltunTsnient, de^ste'ibtVninialB IMy 

icon Id prefer; or (Ive iurh leneral innrociiona tri ihev may d- 

proper, under the awirance thai lliey will he rtrlttly adhwad '0, 

SANFORD IIOH-AKD, 

Cu-Uvawr OKce, Allviy, Harch IS, IW 



GARDEN SEEDS, 

TOH. SALE AT THE OrnCE Of THE OHIO CUtTIVATOE. 
(ATtil itildinr Kal* nf 1*1 SUII Ht-u—f rti-iri) 

InnwkluiuplbcroTlawiiK awnnwnl. Itae otito'l hai beenlo Id- 
dude all the kliHti ordinarily wanted Ibrlhe fanlen. and alio io 
liilrodnee Hme new TarMlea, immm 10 lie lUIKrlor lo thom tsar. 












thouih da^ly eipected.) 



CATALOGUE. 

ASPARAGUS— Lain German. 

BEANS— Early CblnaKedEva; Earlr Yellow Sli 1 
Whtte Kidney, or Royal Dwarf; fiuaainj— Whi 
Knift; I.»r(e Whtte Lima, (an ««<* (aaJir; Larni 
nem; LarR White Runneta; Speckled Uranbany 
lural; Red C'anl«rry. 

BEET— Early Blood TurnepHooled; Early Basaani 
Blood, fa^iriar; Piencti Whiu Sufar; Mange 

BROCCOLI- Ba'ty Purple Cape. 
CAULIFLOWER- Fine Earlc. 
CABHAGE— Early York; Linn Early York: E.Tli 
■■ -er«e»: Laie Flat Dutch; Large LaleDi 






innc; Laof Yellow; Lart* WUU. 



CluMer; LoniGreen; Flue Long Frlckly; aoiaUGbar 

amall.forPlcllH. 
EGG PLANT— Purple; Whilo, fntmenitl. 
I.N'DIAN CORN— Early Golden Sioui; Sweel, or Snfar. 
LETTUCE— Early Curled Silala; Early Cahhage; Green lea 

Royal Cape Head; Imperial Ca'il-Bie. 
MUSK MELON— Liree VoNow Cjuileloup; Bkinraan'i Pin 

led; Murray's Fine Apple; QrecnNulnia;; Green Cilron 
WATER MELON— Carolina; Lonjliland; Black BpinWl. 



NASTURTIUM. 



PEPPER— 9qiia9h, r 



TOMATO— Lar; 



I; Yellow D 



>; Whhe PorUigal. 



Black Bpaniah. oi 
(a 0.it-ln-. 



r Golden Crooknaek; Win 
anul; Acorn, or California 
'; Small Btund Red, a 



'r; Bweet Har)aiain; Bafi; 



To Laiei/ers, Merchants. Meehamc*, Farmeri, 
Public Officers, ^ee. 

AMERICAN GOV^MENTAI. AGENCY, 

WASHINGTON. 

pEBBONS In any pan of ilie L'nited Stair*, who hare buil- 
Tn Ihe^nioii 



HEreacquaEniance lliroujchout tin 



wolliqiil- 

ailalMunderronlracla,arunderlheFenrionorFalenlLaw*— MER- 
CHANTS deriring remlwton of dntlca. Ac.— MECHAMCB or In. 
venlora renolilnf polenta— and FARMERS haihu ^aaln•wwUh 
Um General Land OlDre— may Bndthla aiency conduelTO lo tbalt 
Inleieal In Iba way of promiNneiH and economy. Clalma nider 
ireatin wi'.b Ibe Indian natlona or Foreli ~ 






llahed bi Ihe GIo1« iiid 

S. Skinner {Aaatattri Pi 



General] and Ihe i 

Ihereace iiu' diarictii in which ibe luliacrlber fa n 
q ualnle d. Chiritei reaaonable. 
irpl>etlen mnalbp ftl-frti.to immie ollentl 



tIENRY O'RIELL^ 






ijr- 



T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, 

WIIOLEMLE iTiil Knail D<»i]era in nil kinija of 
FAMILY GROCERIES and FSOVISWNS. 
fatlipild for choice Ihmi and ShauMera; bIbo, Balln, 
Biies, Cheese. L->rH, Tnllnw nni) Dried Krulu, ■! 'heir 
aloe. Mnnsion Elouee bl.>ch, Exchnnge street. ButTalo. 
Properly coneigned to them will be prumplly allended lo. 
BuflkkJan. 181.S— Cm 

FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 

THE nilKril^r o^feri for aale on eaoy l«)n*,hb Farm and 9M* 
acmoflandln Ibe Ylcinlty. The Farm ronaHuofVDMfeear 
rhoire land, hatf limber, balf prtlrlei 30 acrea under fence; toot 
framehouM, frane ham and noble, Ac. b. The landa con ha bad 
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I.OOK here: 

Back numbers of this pcprr will be sent to all 
neT Su'uBcribere, so as to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 
pBE3iii'.^s'. — A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Fanner for 1842, edited by Hemrt Colnan [now 
in Europe] will be eent erfttie to every person 
who procures two new auDscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance free of postage; or four subscribers at 
the club price, 75 cts. each. (The postage on the 
pramiumis only It cents within the State.) 

Poanu^TEBS, it will be remembered will not 
ba allowed to I'rank remiltancaB e.(let the present 
month (June), so all who intend to Bubecribe i 
that way should improve the lime. Postmostei 
who owe us small balances will please eend them 
during the month. 

Fkke of Postaoe! — The new postage law, which 
takes effect 1st July, allows newspapers to go free 
to Bubecribers within thirty miles ot the place of 
publication. This will offer auite an iuduce- 
meat for persons within that distance to sub- 

Lbtters cheap and flesty! — After this month 
we expect to receive letters giving accoun 
ibe crops, markets, Ace, from nearly all parts of 
the country, for each number of the Cuitivat" 
T%ls information alone will be worth many tin: 
the cost of the paper to farmers and busim 
men. 



RalsInK Pork-Inqnlrlr. 

Mr. J. Clark, of MifBin township, wishes us 
lo inquire of some practical farmers, whether 
they find from experience, it is any advantage to 
feed corn to hogs, white running in good olover 
pasture, during summer. Some ofhis neighbors 
praetice it, but he does not, and he thinks his 
iKWs thrive better without com than with it. His 
opinion is, that a little corn eaeh day, tends to 
pravent the hof^ from eating sufficient elover to 
distend and enlarge their stomaebs, as much as 
is necessBry for causing the most rapid growth 
and laying on of fat, when corn feeding in the 
AUI> What say you pork farmerel 

Baisinc Clover Seed. — Daniel Brown, of Hianii 
county, wishes some pereon to give instructions 
through the Culiit-ator, as to the proper time and 
manner of cutting and harvesting clover seed, 
and the mode of thrashing and eleaning. 

Good!— In the same letter, Mr. Brown saye, 
"We go dead set againct intemperance here. 
Th« judges of our court have resolved to grant 
BO lieencee far retailing intoxicating drinks with- 
in the bounds of the county." 



P-l-iMi-g-h, vt. P-l-o-tB. — In a work on Uue- 
Wndiy, pubhshed J06 years a^ o, we find the lat- 
tar wfiy of spelling this word, as common as the 
finiW.— .v. £. Farnur. 



Acrlcaltiiial Exhlliltlon, 

In connection uifA ike Ag. Convention, at Colum- 
but,Jan€ZSthaadinih, 1845. 

We are happy in being able to announce tliot 
there will be an interesting exhibition of farming 
implements and machinery, together with some 
very choice cattle and other stock, at the time of 
the Agricultural Convention at Columbus, on the 
last week of this monlh. Among the imporias*. 

■tides expected to be prese:;;, oie the following: 

JlcCamick'i Virginia Reaper — a very curious 

id efieclive machine, well worthy the atten- 

JQ of the farmers of the west — manufactured 
by A. C. Brown, i incinnati. 

Hatch't BroadcMl Sowing Machine. — This 
other article that can hardly fail to excite 
and admiration, and will no doubt come into very 
general use in a short lime. 

Subioii PIou,from Boston, Mass.; introduced by 
R. W. Steele, Esq., Dayton. This implement ii 
destined, we believe, to effect great improve- 
ment in the farming of Ohio — especially on clay 
lands. 

JVete Idndi of Float, of various palterna, will 
oe exhibited by the inventors or makers. Also, 
improved bee-hives, churns, cheese presses, &c. 
jfc. The machines and implements will be ex- 
hibited in operation, as far as possible, and a com- 
mittee will oe appointed lo make a report iheron 
for publication. Mechanics, or others desiring 
to exhibit articles, are invited lo do so freely. 

Coai«,*c.— For the gratification of those who 
may attend the couvention, the beautiful herd 
Short Horn cattle, belonging to M. L. Suilivai 
Esq., near Columbus, together with his Jacks and 
Mules, and some choice English sheep, will be 
driven into the city for exhibitiouj and if the 
weather should not prove loo warm, it ia probable 
there will be some flue animals from other places. 

It is also expected that Mr. Gii-i. will be present 
with samples of his beautiful domestic silk goods, 
from Ut. Pleasant, and it is hoped that Mr. 
Swot will attend from Lorain, to show a speci- 
men of his Ohio madder, and give those who de- 
sire it, an account of the manner of ila growth 
and preparation. 

above in connection with the call for the conven- 
tion. _^_^__ 

The State ABTlcnltDral ConTAtttD. 

A large portion of the newspaper presaee have 

armly seconded the call for the Convention, and 

urged their readers to immediate action upon the 

subject. The followiug from the Cincinnati 

Gazette, expresses the sentiments that should 

limate the bresBt of every true friend of Ohio: 

A convention of the friends of Agriculture in 

lio, is to be held al Columbui, June 25 and 26. 

The object of the convention is to discuss and 

consider: — 

1. Theeeveral agricultural propositions brought 
before the last Legislature. 

The eetablishment of a permanent Slate 
Board of Agriculture — the encouragement of 
county societies — the Agricultural Survey of the 
State,— obtaining Agricultural Statistics, and 
protecting the interetits of Agriculturists. 

The subjects are important. The learned pro- 
fessions are crowded; all businessavocatione are 
thronged. We need, therefore, greater attention 
to agriculture; the cultivation of that feeling 



which shall cury out the eommoB eonvlotlon, 
that roan's highest employment alnwat is, (n del- 
ving the earth. All other profeaeiona have Kd- 
vanced rapidly. Within the last twenty yeara, 
the world has witnessed an advance In them, 
in all utilitarian respects, which has quad- 
rupled wealth, comfort, and all facilities of trade 
and travel. That of agricuhure has not kept place 
with this progress. Now it may do bo, and what 
is more, it may do it in a way to advance the 
growth of society, as well as its wealth— to add 
to the happinea and well-being of man, as well 
as to Dut money in his pocket— for all chat is re- 
quired, is, to let the farmer know how A>t< to 
cultivate the earth, and to combine rightly a 
right use of labor, and a proper cultivation of 
head and heart. 

The iirat practical step to be taken in this mat- 
ter, is to agitate this whole eubjeet in the coun- 
ties of the State. Each should have an agriouU 
turat society, and each should be reprsssated at 
Columbus. If there be none, let an informal 
meeting be called in township, or county, and 
delegates be sent, and thus make a risht begin- 
ning in the right way. A few spirited men caa 
do this, and they ought to do it. For what ars 
ws worth, if, when an opportunity is presented 
to secure a wide spread ana permanent good, w« 
neglect to improve it) Monayspent in this way, 
is the best investment man can make. If it 
tighten the pocket, it enricheih the heart; Im- 
proves the head; addaa wealth to the whole com- 
muniiy, which will forever increase, and bless 
all who may come within its influence. Let tha 
farmer think of this. For what are broad lands 
left to hie boy, if tvith all these, he be wanting 
in integrity, manliness, and that noble, jet pru* 
dent generosity, which, while it takes care of 
its own, looks beyond self, and labors for the fu- 
ture as well as the present} 

The second practical step is, not only to begin 
this work with correctness, but to pursue it with 
patience. We Americans are ever hasty in every 
thing. We want to see immediate reaulM in all 
things. If we start apian, if we commence any 
moru movement, or social effort this year, we 
grow faint-hearted — doubtful— if the fruits arc 
not seen ihe next. This is all wrong. It ia 
'neither consonant with true wisdom nor the or- 
der of Providence. All true progress is slow.— 
Often it takes generations to accomplish th? good 
which has been began by the far sighted and 
faithful. We itiuat learn patience — learn to la- 
bor and to wait. If no gt»od is done this year, 
work harder the nest, still if you see no fruit, 
delve away stronger^plow deeper — until t^ 
soil is Btirred up — enriched — and the desired 
yield" secured. Patience and faith like this 
,ever did and never can toil in vain. It has 
always been— it always will be— bleesed. Now 
then, as the Cultivator says, is the time for ac- 
tion among the fariiiere of Ohio. Let them asBcm- 
ble together in convention; let them greet each 
other OS friends and brethren; let them begin br 
conaultation, discussion and study (o understand 
the true nature of their high calling, and the 
best means of upholding and ailvancing it. 

We hope the convention on the 25tli and 36th 
may be well attended from all parts of the State. 
" it lie not, we trust those who are there will 
t as if such were the case. Numbers do not. 
d to the force of truth, or to the excellence of 
y plan; these stand on their merits; if good 
truths, then, are wisely eown this year, if com- 
mon sense plans are framed and judiciouelv 
urged — whether the convenlfon be well attend. 
- not, we shall very soon begin lo see the fruit ' 
'its labor, and to enjoy their benefits all over 
le State. To the work, ihen, farmMrs! and 
lake jonrselves felt now and herealier in the 
peraionenr good jou do for society. 
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I»eep PlowinK-SnbBoil Piews. 

EucYKUS, May 14, 1645. 
Mr, Bateium: — I am a r<^Bder of your exci 
iBDt Ohio Cultivoior, and it is very gratirying 
seethe increaainp ioLcteet which is abroad,! 
the BUbject of agriculture. I own a farm on il 
Saodusky Plaintt, near Bucvrua, Crawford cou 
ty, Ohio, ou which I purpbae making soma e~ 
perinientH. I have bpen doing something at 
ditching on it, and purpoee doing more. I think 
wt have failed here very much from want of 
deep plowing. 1 purpose, during ihia anrnmer, 
to fe*ak up my fallow ground wiih three horses, 
and then, if I can obtain it, uac a. sub-soil plow, 
to run in the furrows, with one horse. Now, 
my object in writing to you id to ascertain what 
Itiod of plows are most approved for that pur- 
pose, and where ihi-y can be most conveniently 
obtained. I would further ask whether you 
could not, through the columns of the Cultivator, 
give a draft of oni^ accompanied with such di- 
rections, that a common plough-maker could un- 
derstand, and be governed by, in constructing 

Pardon this intrusion, Mr. Editor, as I 
ft ^oung hand at farming, and am anxious to 
eeiTC information. I purpose turning my alti 
tion to the raining of sheep, and the growing of 
wheat and clover. 

Respectfully, fee, 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

uttuwer. — It always gives us pleasure to re- 
ceive such letters as the forngoing, and to fur- 
nish the information desired, when it is in our 
power to do so— especially whan the subject is 
one-of general interest; we hope, therefore, our 
friends will make no apologies for such "imru- 

Friend Anderson ia unqueaiionably right in re- 
gard to ihe advantages of deep plowing — we 
ahklt frequently alhtde lo this hereafter, as we 
have done before — but he aeems to be laboring 
under a very common mistake in regard lo sub- 
aoil plowing — in supposing that it consista of 
rimply plowing to an extra depth, eo as to bring 

up a portion of the subsoil on to the surface. 

^is has often been called subsoil plowing, and 
» newly in\-enied plow, for this purpose, at the 
TPcsi, ia called a subsoil plow. But in Europe 
ftnd the Eastern States, the t^rru is only u'Ad 
signify the proce»n of loosening and breakii 
vp the "hard pan," or subsoil, below the reach of 
an ordinary plow, without bringing the earth 
the surface. This process ia found exceedingly 
beneficial, especially to clay lands, and will, no 
doubt, prove of great advantage in most parts 
of Ohio. The plow usually follows in the fur- 
row of a common plow; and runs from 10 to 
18 inches in depth; so that it needs a very strong 
tBUD, and to be strongly mat'e. 

The construction of a good subsoil plow, .„ ™ 
different from that of the ordinary plow, that a 
mechanic would hardly succeed in making one 
from a cut or description; though we will 
deavor before long to give an intelligible 



he trench-plowed 20 ncrp-!. Tlio trenching 
sjpts of one plow going before and taking a fur- 
row of 6 inches in depth, and another following 
in Ihe same furrow, and taking 8 or 9 inches 
more, so that together, they reach a depth of 14 
or 15 inches, which is Accomplished in just 
double the time required for common plowing. 
The trench plowing land requires no working in 
spring, except harrowing or rolling before plant- 
ing of the potatoes. Last year he planted 5 acres 
of potatoes on the trench-soil, and 6 acres on 
land worked in the ordinary manner in spring, 
the entire 12 acres being equally well manured) 
and though the trenched land waa eight days 
later in being planted, the potatoe sterna were 
B3 early above ground, were much slrongcr in 
ihesiem, and yielded 14 bolls, of 4 cwt., each, 
per Scotch acre more. The trenched ground 
yielded 62 holla, and the other 41 holla per acre 
Scotch, and both were a good crop of good qual- 
ity. — Boffon CttUivalor. 



rBSOiL Plow in ViaciNri— This valuable in- 
,ion, we are glad to learn, is fast getting into 
favor with the farmers of this neighborhood. It 
~is doubted for a time, whether it could operate 
a limestone soil, but one of our friends, who 
has tried it on a rocky lot, speaks highly of its 
performance — its effect being not merely to loosen 
the clay, or subsoil to an extraordinary depth. 
It the same time, lo turn up and throw out 
all the rock which could not have been removed 
ithout the uae of powder. Two horses are 
flicient to draw it, following as it ought, direct- 
ly in the track of a Barshare. — ValUy Farmer 
IFineheler, Va. ' 



giwe repre- 

J with Mr. 

Robert W. Steele, of Dayton, a short time since, 
he informed us, that lie had recently procured a 
good one from Boston. We ahall endeavor to 
pnreuade him to send it to Columbus, at the time 
of the Convention, that Mr. Anderson, and many 
others may have nn opportnnity of seeing it. 
We also hope that ilr. Steele will teat the use of 
it thoroughly, on his farm, and in due time let 
ua know the result. 

We doubt whether Mr. Anderson can find any 
kind of plow that cun he worked with advantage, 
in a previous furrow, with one horse. A plow 
of nearly the common form, with a long shank, 
or shin, and high mouldboard, can be used after 
another plow, with two or three horses, with 
good effect, where the object is to bring up the 
soil from a greater depth than usual. — En. 

TwjtCH Piowiwi— At a late meeting of the 
Hlghlftnd Society, Scotland, Mr. Aitchiaon, of 
Drunmore, read an account of e.xperimenta with 
iteoeh-powing, made by Mr. John Proudfoot. 
who has been in the praciice, for several years 
jMM, of trench-plowing a considerable quantity 
of land every year for green crops, and last year 



Improvement of Flat (Clay) lands by Draining 
and Subsoil Plowina; — the Ag. Convention— 
Protection of Sbeep Husbandry. 

The venerable Mr. Johnson closes his com- 
nunication, published In the iOth No. of the 
)hio Cultivator, with the following 
'The county of Miami, must have ic 
failure of the wheat crop, lost year, A40,6oO, and 
in pork, as much more, for the want of corn to 
fatten for market; the fiat landi; of Ihia region, 
produced very little corn last season." Flat 
landd are found in every section of the State, ex- 
cept near to a part of our large streoms. The 
!o#s of eizhty thousand dollars, anticipated by 
the laboring portion of one county, in the pro- 
ductions of one sesBon, must be seriously felt, 
the derangement of plans to pay debts, lo pur- 
chase land, to make new improvemeola, to erect 
repair buildings, and in the domestic expen- 
E, generally. Crop", on such lands, are not 
ily liable lo be injured by too much water, but 
by not having a supply. If the season is exactly 
right, they are exceedingly fertile, which proves 

beyond controversy, that the soil is strong, 

Clay generally predominates, in what ore desig- 
nated flat lajids, and the water, standing upon 
the Hurfsce, drowns the grain, or it ia thrown out 
by the frost. A drought causes the surface to 
become hard, and what moisture there is below 
brought up by heat, to nourish vegeta- 
tion; therefore, in either extreme, crops on flat 
lands, with a cloaesoil, materiallvBuffer. I have 
I doubt, such lands, by proper preparation and 
Iture, will be esteemed eventually, among the 
ist valuable in the State. Under draining, or 
blind draining, should be immediately commen- 
ced, and prosecuted, by every farmer who tills 
flat clay lands, until the water has an opportuni- 
ty to escape. The number of drains required 
for this purpose, will materially depend on the 
Kurface, and whether the land is liable to be 
surcharged by springs. The drains should be 
sunk so deep, that the slone, or wood placed at 
the bottom, wilt not be disturbed by the plow. 
Tf the subsoil plow is to be used, which I think 
to be indispensable, it should be, before the drain 
commenced, or a deeper trench will be requir- 
I. It may be as narrow as the workmen can 
stand to throw out the diri. If round stone, 
generally designated paving-stone, are at hand, 
they should be ptefered. These are to be pli 



pactly, from s 
the top OS nearly ev< 
lecting stone of thesf 



inches thick, leaving 
'"s practicable, by se- 
9, or by adding emal- 
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invention is 
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ler slone to fill up the hollows. If these are not 
to be had, any other may be advantageously used. 
If too large, they may be split or broken, and set 
on the smallest point, to the ihickaew mention- 
ed above. Flat thin stone may be cut 10 the 
width of six inches, and set nearly upright 
against one side of the ditch, to auppori the 
edge of another thin stone cut to the width of 
eight or ten inches; the other edge to rest on the 
ground, forming nearly a triangle, leaving be- 
neath an open space for the water to drain oft. 
In each mode cover the stone with uo more straw 
leaves, than will be necessary to prevent the 
dirt from faUing, and filling up the interstices; 
and then fill up the ditch, reserving the beet Hoil 
to the last. A drain thus constructed, will last, 
I have no doubt, for ages. Care must be taken 
of course, to have the water that settles into ths 
drain, run oS at an outlet. If stone cannot be 
had, use wood, either round poles, or spht tim- 
ber, the size of rails, covering with straw, and 
filling up, as mentioned above. 
Dr. J. P. Kirttand informs me some Scotchmen, 
Olmstead, in Cuyahoga county, have reclaim- 
:, and made fertile, land eo wet before they 
took it in hand, that it was not considered of 
much value for cultivation. They laid brush at 
Ihe bottom of their ditches, and filled up with 
the earth dug out. 

Clay moulded to the shape of the ridge of a 
house, or a triangle, whoee sides will elevate the 
ridge from bjk to ten inehea, is used to great ad- 
vantage, when neither slone nor wood can be ob 
tained. The pieces when formed are burnt like 
bricks or earthern ware. 

The subeoil plow is a favorite i 
husbandry, in etitf soils, and its 
among the most useful in agricultui 
It is just the implement all want 
lions of this State, to make a deep s 
permitting Ihe water lo settle, so that the crop', 
whatever it may be, will not be drowned out, 
nor languish for the want of moisture in a 
drought. A submil plow has no moulboard.'— 
The wood work is similar to that of other plows- 
A common plow turns over the soil — the subsoil 
plow immeaialely follows, and pulverizes the 
earth to the depth of from eight to fourteen in- 
ches — OB the agriculturist chooses, without turn> 
r a furrow. A small wheel is placed in 
front to guage the depth. 

1 have mentioned these subjects, with the hope 
they may engage the atiention of the Conven- 
I, when assembled on the S5th and S6th of 
:t month. We cannot abandon our flat lands, 
can we in all instances, abandon ihe plow 
for the dairy- And if it were otherwise, water 
standing on pasture, or meadow land, catises 
coarse sour grass to root out other grasses, mora 
nutricious. The loss of eighty thousand dollars 
to a county, or one-half of that sum, is a sore 
diaappoiniment to those who have toiled indus- 
triously to earn it. In this matter, as in all oth- 
ers connected with our individual wealih, the 
Stele is deeply concerned. We have a debt of 
1 millions of money, most of the interest 
on which, ia to be paid annually, in taxes, by 
the agricultural part of community, who rely on 
their crops, not only as the source from which 
they raise money to discharge these annual debts, 
but for their subsistence. If the crop of wheal, 
idian corn, should becutofi', there are many, 
large proportion of the State, who could not 
pay their taxes. 
The breeding of sheep for sale, trr for wool, oa 
I article of merchandise, is limited lo a compar- 
ively small territory; although farmers in every 
section, keep a few for domestic use. This bu- 
ll increase, and I see no reason why 
ihe broken hills on the Ohio, Muskingum and 
Hocking, should not be converted into sheep 
pastures. In some sections of the State, it is 
' an important interest. If the protection of 
useful animal, from the destruction of dogs, 
shall be brought before the Convention, as is pro- 
posed, I know it will be discussed without the 
tffortt at wit, which has uniformly been resorted 
to, when the subject has been before the Legis- 
lature. 

I have never been able to see why an invest- 
mont In sheep is' not to be protoetM, with ths 
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Mr. L. Temple in aleo purchasiDK. and will pay 
good prices for broom corn to expori. 

We irc glad to notice all enterprises of this 
kind. End nio'xhRariily wish all engaged in them, 
be succefp ihey deserve. 

•Iforfdii cnuiily, we are happy W know, is do- 
ing a good budine^M in the culture ol' broom corn, 
— for export, we belipve. Mr. Aeahel Pomecoy, 
of Windsor, in that county, hw throe hundrpii 
B contracting for corn plan- 




HbIcIi'h SowIuk nucblnc In Ohio, 

The inventor of ilii^ machine ia now in I 
cinnaii. He informs un thnt he will have a 
chine ready for operation in 3 or 4 days, and 
will thcrn invite the publin to witnes:; iLi perlbrm- 
ince. It is expected that n committee of the 
Hamilton eo. Ae. Society will be present on thi 
occasion. Mr. Ilutch *\mi intends to exhibit thi 
Uuhine at the Convention, in Columbus, on thi 
Ulh and 36th inat. 

A very important improvement has been madi 
in the machine, during the put year, by nieao: 
of which the quantity of seed to be sown is reg 
uUited with the greatest ea-te and certainty. 1 
will iow all kind of grain and grass seed, lime 
plaster, &c, (Broad cast) at any desired rate pe 
acre, and from 35 to 30 acreti in a day, with oni 
hwve and a man, or smart boy, — and more even 
ly than it cm po.^sibly be done by hand, and 
without being materially uiTected by the wii ' 
thua saving a large amount of severe labor 
at the same time, increasing the yield of the crop. 
The price of the niachine in iia improved '" 
is 050. Aa Mr. Hatch cannot stay long it 
Slate, lie does not intend to build machines, but 
will sell rights for Western and Southern Slates, 
or couuiiert, on very advantageous terms. 

The following notice of a similar, but much 
more complicated and expensive machine used 
in Scotland, WBB copied into the (Albany) Culii 
rator last year: 

SnwiXG Machine.— T. Sullivan, in his "Sketches 
of Es.li Lothi&n Husbandry," published in t 
Agricullural Gazette, thus describes a machi 
for sowing grain and grar>s needs: "A machi 
Tery e.\t<;nsively used in ihix county, ia that 
sawing corn and gross seeds, broadcast. 
great recommendations are, the regularily with 
which it diPtribuiex ihr seed, the saving thereby 
effected, and in remedying the inconvenience 
and loM of seed arising from sowing with ibi 
hand, during high winds. The machine consisli 
of an oblong box, 18 to 19 feet in length, suppar 
ted upon a frame-work on three wheele. A re 
volving horizontal npindle, with pinions in ihi 
inside of the box, scatters the seed. Clover and 
groBS seeds are now rarely sown by hand, thi 
machine bring peculiarly adapted for sowin^ 
aueh email seeds and obviating ihe difficulty 
•Iways experienced in dir-tributiug the small b' 
lawaocB utuully given per acre, especially di 
ring winds, when from the lightness of the seeds, 
they are liable to lie blown away." Would not 
such a tnnehine be exceedingly useful Ir 
country ! 

TYi prolfrl Hem from fermin. — A gentleman 
from Hanover requentH us lo stale the fact, that 
Ptngeoyal woven in their nestir, will perfectly 
and certainly protect hens from the annoyance of 
Termin. He generally mikea ihe nest entirely 
of this Hlrong scented herb. — Soniherit Planter. 



s for!" 



, what do poiatoe.i 

an see to grow, son." "Well, bsaoe don' 

jyes." "True, but ibey grow wrong end' 



LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



Affrlcnllnrc and FlorlcallHre. 



The cultivation of the earth was the prinievial 
occupation of man. Cod appointed him its su* 

fetintendenl. He made him Lord of creation, 
le endowed him with ability to improve and 
beautify it; to make it indeed, a Paradise- To 
what higher and holier calling can he onpireT 
ho is there that realizes more pure and ex- 



effori, not only proves ita congeniality to his na- 
ture, but that it iii indeed liie peculiar sphere. 
Hence he feels that in the exercise of his agri- 
cultural pumuits, he ia not merely gratifying his 
own inchnations, but that he is verily nerving 
God. He is conscious of the approbation of 
Heaven. Nor iu woman excluded irom ihia bliss- 
ful enjoyment. She, too. may share the pleas- 
ure of cultivating the soil. She may adorn her 
garden with Flora's choicest bloom- Yes, she 
may ornanient her home with beauty and fra- 
grance, not to be wituensed without a sensible 
impression of their purifying influence on the 
heart. ThoHo who tuistakenly imagine, that the 
care and culture of flowers is too gross an em- 
ployment for the reiined and accompliehed to 
participate In, who fear that to wield the hoe, 
would entail upon them eternal d isgrace, deprive 
themselves, may I not say, of a foretaete of 
Heaven. If we would cherish the Kood, and 
the excellent in our own nature — if we would 
cultivate true taste, c.\alted and refined feeling, 
let us not fail to devote a portion of our leisttre 
hours in this holy cmployii>ent. 

Has earth a spot that might have attractions 
for, or around which angels, and the dear depor- 
ted spirits of our friends might linger, is it not 
amid these epotlesaeniblemsof Heavenly purity! 

BtimoM CO., O. B. N. 

Picture or an EaglUb Laidj. 

The following beautiful chapter from "rol- 
man's European Agriculture," may be read with 
profit by females of America. We sincerely 
wish that not only farmers' wives and daughters, 
but every would-be retined city lady might read 
and profit by the les!>on it contains. It may be 
thought by some, that the picture hi overdrawn, 
and is more of a fancy tihetch than a real por- 
trait; but from an iniiniate acquaintance with 
the writer, as well as from personal observations 
mode a few yearn wince, wnen on a viait to the 
same country, we are confldeni (hat such is not 
the ease. It is true, the individual described 
may be considered, in some respects, an extra- 
ordinary character; but all who have had favor, 
able opportunities for observing the "lights and 
ahadows" of "rural life in England," have seen 
enough examples oi a similar Kind, to convince 
them that tlie "pencil sketch" is a picture of 
ality: 

A Pmcll Sketrh. 

I must claim the indulgence of my readers, if 
I give them an account of a visit in the country 
BO instructive, po brigbi, so cheerful, that noth- 
ing but the aheolute breaking up of the mind can 
ever obliterate its record, or dlnpel the bright vis- 
ion from my imagination. I know my fair read- 
ers—for with some such. I am oseured my hum. 
bte reports are kindly honored — will feel an in- 
terest in it; and if I have any unfair readers, ] 
heg them at once to turn over Ihe page. 

I had no Rooner tntered the house, where my 
visit had been expected, than I was met with 
unaffected eordialiiy, which at once mode me 
home. In the midst of gilded halls and hosts of 
liveried servants, of dazzling lamps, and glitter- 
ing mirrors, redoubling the highest triamphs of 
art and taste; in the itidst of bcaoka, and statutes, 
and pictures, and all the elegances and refine- 
ment" of loxury: in ite mids if litle*, and dig. 



I, and rank*, allied to regal granduer, — there 
one object which transcended and eclipsed 
them all, and vbowed how much the nobility of 
character surpassed the nobility of rank, the 
beauty of refined and simple manners all the 
adornments of art, and the ncintillaiions of the 
soul, beaming from the eyes, the purest gems 
that ever glittered in a princely diadem. In 
person, in etlucBtion and improvement, in quick- 
ness of perception, in facility and elegance of 
expression, in accomplishments and taste, in a 
franknesi- and gentleness of manners tempered 
by a modesty which courted confidence and in- 
spired reflpeci, and in a high moral tone and sen* 
liment, wliich, like a bright halo, seemed to en- 
circle the whole person, — ( eonl'etv the fictions 
of poetry became substantial, and the beaH itttal 
of my youthful imagination was realized. 

But who was the person 1 have described! A 
ere statue, to adorn a gallery of sculpture? a 
bird of paradine, to be kepi In a glass easel a 
iiere doll, with painted cheek?, to be dressed 
nd undressed with childish fondness! a mere 
human toy, to languish over a romance, or to 
figure in a quadrillel Far otherwise: she was • 
woman in all the noble attributes which should 
dignify that name; a wife, a mother, a house- 
keeper, a farmer, a gardener, a dairy-woman, a 
kind neighbor, a benefactor to the poor, a Cliris- 
tian woman, "full of good work^, and alms-deedA 
which she did." 
In the morning, I first met her at prayers; for, 
the honor of England, there is scarcely a fam- 
ily, among the hundreds whose hospitality I havB 
shared, where the duties of the day are not pre- 
^eded by the services of family worship; and the 
naster and the servant, the parent and the child, 
the teacher and the taught, the friend and the 
stranger, come together to recognize and 
strengthen the sense of their common equality 
in the presence of their common Father, and to ac- 
knowledge their equal dejiendence upon his care 
and mercy. She was then kind enough to tell 
:, after her morning ariangements, she claimed 
> for the day. She first showed me her chil- 
dren, whom, like the Roman mother, she deem- 
ed her brightest jewels, and arranged their 
studies and occupations for the day. She ihen 
took me twoor three miles on foot, to visit a sick 
neighbor, and while performing this act of kind- 
nesB, left me to visit some of the cottages upon 
the estate, whose inmates I found ioud in the 
praisesof her kindness and benefactions. Our 
next excursion was to nee some of the finest, and 
largest, and most aged trees in the park, the siie 
of which was truly magnificent: and I sympa- 
thized in the veneration which she exprested ti>r 
them, which was like that with which one re- 
calls the illustrious memory of a remote progeni- 
tor. Our nt\t visit, was to the greenhouses and 
gardens; and she explained to me the mode adop- 
ted there, of managing the moat delicate plants, 
and of cultivating, in the most economical and 
sncceasful manner, the fruits of a warmer region. 
From the garden, we proceeded to the cultivated 
fields; and she informed me of the system of 
husbandry pursued on the estate, the rotation of 
crops, the management and application of ma- 
nures, the amount of seed sown, the ordinary 
yield, a->d the appropriation of the produce, witK 
a penipicuo'.!a detail of the expenses and results. 
She then undertook to show me the yarde and 
offices, the byres, Ihe feeding-eialts, the plans for 
saving, and increasing, ^nd managing, the ma- 
nure, the cattle lor feeding lor breeding, for 
raising, the milking stock, the piggery, the poul- 
try-yard, the etableS; the harnese-rooms, the im- 
plement-rooms, the dairy. She explained lo me, 
the process of making the different kinds ol 
cheese, and the general management ol the milk, 
and the mode of feeding the stock; and then, 
conducting me into the bailiff's house, she exhib- 
ted lo me the Farm Journal, and the whole sys- 
tematic mode of keeping the accounts and mak- 
ing the returns, with which she teemed aa fa- 
miliar as if they were the occounts of her own 
wardrobe. This did not linish our grand tour; 
lor, on my return, she admitted me into her 
boudoir, and showed me the secrets of her own 
admirable housewifery, in the exact aceounu 
which she kept of every thing connected with ths 
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MANGEL WURZEL ANDSUGAR BEETS. 

It would not be too Ute yet to expect a crop of 
tbeee, provided ihe aeedn could be made to Te^e- 
late with ceriointy; but in dry hot weather, this 
cannot be dooo, and w'e cannot recommend sow- 
ing ihem now. Indeed, very few of iho«e who 
have sown them this npring, have succeeded in 
pelting them up. They may riIII come, if we 
have rain of eeveral day.i continuance; but it 
will be safer lo bow the Kfound over with ruta- 
baga, lUan to rely on the beet seedn. 

Carroit mj|;ht also be raised with advantage, 

Bown now, if we were sure of a week or ao of 

■wet weather lo bring ihem up. They are first 

rate food for horses and cows. 

POTATOES. 

Farmers who have plenty of potatoes on hand 
fit for planting and good land for the purpo>ie 
should immediately put in neveral acres. 

We found one of the best farmers in Licking 
county, plowing land for this purpose, a day or 
two since, and he assured us that he generally 
found the first week in June, the most aui table 
»iaBflon for planting potatoes for winter use — and 
even the middle ol June he considered a good 
time. The (lointoe crop may prove a very good 
one this year, and every body knows it can be 
made a subaiitute for almost every other, both 
for the sustenance of man and beast. Let us 
lave plenty of potito<r^, ihcn next winter, if 
thera sliouid be a scarcity of wheat, oats and corn, 
«nd they will prove of great value to the farmer. 
BUCK WHEAT. 

This, we believe, is the latest article that can 
be sown for produeing acrop the same year; and 
it occupies le<is time in coming to maturity than 
■ny other. The heat of summer being uniavora- 
blo to its growth, it is commonly sown in the month 
of Augupt, and harvested in October. We are not 
sure whether it is generally found to succeed well 
in the south part of this State, but we presume 
it is a pretty certain crop, if the fall is not too 
dry and hot. It will be well to sow this, if other 
tfaingH fail; we will refer to it again hereafter. 

The DroHKhl and the Cold. 

There ha» been no rain, sufficient to saturate 
the ground and fill the streams, since laiit fall. 
A light snow paz:Hpd off early in March, and left 
the ground in good working order, almost irame- 
dialely- 

Since then, there has not been rain enough to 
wet the ground to the depth that «eeds are ordi- 
narily planted. Some seen s sown early in March 
are in the ground yet, or are just peeping up. 
Corn planted three weeks eince, if steeped, la 
mostly dead; and if not, lies in the ground as 
dry as if it remained in the chamber. And so 
of other seeds. Oats andspring wheat come up, 
but do not grow. The nieadows are bo dry, 
that the fire runs over (hem like stubble. The 

The winter wheat, (^what is not kilted by the 
frosts] is shooting out its beards, and apparently 
about to mature; though It in not twelve inches 
liigh. Wells that have always had an abun- 
dance of water, ore nearly orquite dry. 

The front» on the fifth, the fifteenth and the 
twenty-fifth of May, killed all the fruit, except 
B few of the currants, and some strawberriee, 
that had not blosnomed, to;!ether with the early 
BOWn wheal. It cut off the leaves (and this 
year's growth of wood,] from the grape, the lo- 
eust, the mullierry, &r. i:c. So much of the 
early planted corn and potatoes as came up, was 
cut down on each of the above named days. — 
And vines, clover, and flax were killed. 

At thin writing, (aeih) the weather is so cold, as 
to require a lire In pitling-roomB, throughout the 
day. Nor l.« ilifre any present appearance of 
imio,orwarm weather. The prospect for the 
farmer, in this region, is certainly not very good. 
But complaints will not remedy the evil. Though 
the fruit is nil gone, we can do without it, and 
by taking pains increase the size and ihriftines 
of our young orchardn. If the meadows shall 
have to be used for postures, (as from present ap- 
pMTSjices ihey will) there lb time to raise millet, 
com. Ice. for fodder, beets, ruta-bagas, Sec, in 
flue of grain for the inutile, [i. e.}if it should rain 



before long. If instead of muiteriog and com- 
plaining then, we set ourselves dihgenily to use 
the means yet left us, we may hope that neither 
man nor beawt will really fiutTer from the present 
almost unexompled cold and dry weather. Seed 
time and harvest are promised. 
JVorlhEatl, O., Jiay, Ifi43. 

A 'Star* lu Clinton County. 
Mr. Baliham, Edilor of the Ohio Cnllnalor; 

Deab Sir: — Having received Ihc numbers of 
your valuable paper directed to the 'Star,' we 
take the liberty moat cheerfully of thus expres- 
sing lo you the favorable opinion we entertain 
thereof, and our ardent wishes for your success. 
With pleasure we will recconimend the 'Culti- 
vator' to the farmers here, as occasion may 
present. 

To be a good farmer, is a proud distinction for 
a citisen of this State. The noil here teems with 
richness, and it is every cultivator's privilege to 
enjoy its abundant harvests if he fdrnis it right. 
To do which, ii is necessary to have his atten- 
tion directed to results that oreobloined by those 
who cullivaie on the most correct principles. — 
The means to improve the business of farming 
becomes important, necessarily as countries be- 
come older; ihe lands becoming exhausted from 
frequent tillage, and the exieut of acres in the 
farmers domain being cut into narrower limits 
as ihe lands are taken up, necessity 
seeking to apply such metWls of tillage as will 
produce as much from a smaller number of acres 
as origionally constituted ihe product of larger 
forms. This, it is presumed, is the essence, the 
perfection of good farming. And hence, the 
older States, where they depend upon agricul- 
ture as the bssis of their wealih, are far ahead of 
us in the business of farming, and with th> 
originate those sound practical maxims in agri- 
cultural science so worthy of our observation,— 
To keep pace with llie new lights of the day, 
and to poHdess the recent results in products ol 
the soil, its analyzBtion, and the application of 
lalwr by means of improved machinery, together 
with the knowledge ol the bssi breeds of rtoek, 
and of modes of cultivating the variety of fruits 
are undoubtedly important considerations with 
the wp.iiern farnierl A good agricultural paper, 
therefore, presentu stronger claims for his support 
than may at first be imagined by the farmer, who, 
in this country occupies coniparotlvely new ter- 
ritory susceptible of rapid improvement, and 
with the quality richly to repay the best modes 
of tillage, and which in ili(< elapse of a few 
years will be filled with a dense population. 

The youth who are de.'tined to be succpssora 
n the work of cultivation would find many 
hours profitablv employed in perusing the 'Ctl- 
TivATOR,' around the fireiilde of the parental 
domicil, deriving not only the ordinary improve- 
nent in reading from the various tastes and 
tyles of composition, but enrich their minds 
with stores of knowledge pertaining lo iheir 
future occapalion in life derived from the expe- 
rience and observation of those who have gone 
before them! Almost all kinds of business ra- 
the aid of numerous works relating to 
pies and modes of operation — the lawyer 
must hove his reports and treatises — so the phy- 
Mony of the mechanical pursuit must 
be enlightened by works treating of the princi- 
ples of the craft. The business of farming, cor- 
rectly viewed, will be found to present an e.\- 
field, a!so, for research, and to develope 
many scientific principles for the proper applira- 
'on of labor. 

And now, Mr. Editor, In conclusion of this 
tide, permit us to remark, that in fulfilling 
lur purposes of visiting many of the farming 
siricts of our State, we hope you will not pane 
und little Clinton, for as yet you could have no 
.use to be satisfied with a tour through the 
ate, where so fertile a farming district should 
be left unvisited. — Bdt. Dem. Slar. 

Wilmington, Ctinloa co., O., May 1, 1845. 
That* right, Mr. "St*r," we like your senti- 
mente respecting agriculture, right well, and 
hope you will continue to shed such light upon 
the minds of your farming readers till they see 
and feel the need of engaging in the great work 



of improvement that is now commencing through- 
out this State. We would, with pleasure, com- 
ply with vour invitation, and pay a visit to "lit- 
tle Clinton," this summer, did we not feel that 
we should be too much of a itraiigrr there; and 
had we not some doubts about its being a very 
'■fertile forming dlBtrict." On looking at our 
subscription list, we find that we have uot liteiUy 
mbterioert in Ikal tthole connly; which is a less 
number than in any other county in the State, 
having at< great a populalionj and far lees than 
in any other, claJming to be a "fertile farming 
district!" We fear Mr. "Star," that you ore no 
traveller, and uot having seen much of other 
parts of the State, you have lorined too high aa 
opinion ol your own district! — Ed. O. Cut. 

Letter from Jcflferson Coantr- 

Snitmfield, Stii mo., 1845. 

Kespectkd Editor: — At a meeting of farmers 
of Jefferson county, held at Bichiuond, 10th of 
5th mo,, (May.) I van appointed to furnish the 
editor of the Ohio Culiivatior, the requisite infor> 
malion concerning the proceedings of that meet- 
ing. It was a meeting called by a few in. 
dividuals, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gales to the State Agricultural Convention, now 
contemplated. I give the proceedings of that 
body as they stand on minute: 

Wm, Watson being called to the chair, and 
Wm. H. Ladd appointed Secretary, a commiltee 
of three were ap(K>inled to draft resolutions and 
offer them to the meeting. The following were 
presented and adopted: 

1. Reiolved, That this meeting elect viva 
vorce, six delegates to attend the State Agricul- 
tural Convention, to be held at Columbus, on the 

day of , 1845, to represent oad act on 

behalf of the farmers of Jefferson county, in the 
proceedings of thai body. 

The delegates were then elected, and action 
taken on the second resolution. 

2. It being the undivided opinion of this body, 
that the interests of agriculturists, are material- 
ly promoted by Agricultural Societies, which act 
OB a medium through which the knowledge of 
one is readily communicated to others, and also, 
engender an enterprising wpirit by awarding pre- 
miums to Ibnee most succetwful in [he cultivaliott 
of grain raising, stock Ace. &>c; therefore, 

Reiolneil, That we will and do hereby, nuwt 
earnestly invite the farmers of Jefferson cousty 

to convene at Steubenville, on the day of 

, 1845, for the twofold purpose of hearing 

the report of the delegates to the Slate Agricul- 
tural Convention, and to tbrm a County Agricul- 
tural Society. Madison Gladden and Win. H. 
Ladd, were then appointed a. committee to have 
100 copies of the 2d. resolution, together with 
its preamble, printed and circulated through the 
county, and, also, lo have it inserted in the coun- 
ty papers. * * r * ir 
Wm. H. LADD. 



Steeping Seeds. 



field seeds, before sowing, especialTy such as 
have a hard covering, bs the beet, the corn, the 
bean, Jcc, Doubtless, it is a good plan, tith one 
exception. When the ground ii to dry, as lo at- 
IracI the moittnre Jront the teed, it aitl delay itt 
vegelalion, if it doei not actually till Ihe teed, [ 
have triud it faithfully, for some years, and this 
is iheresutt of my experience. 1 have had seeds 
vegetate and put forlh leaves in five days, from 
planting, and have had them lie weeks in the 
ground, and in some instances, (especially this 
spring] lose all their moisture, and with it tho 
vegetating principle itself. All that has been 
said about steeping seeds is valuable, if the 
groahd be tHgicienlly moitl to retain the moittare 
of Ihe teed. It will ehoot up sooner, and grow 
more vigorously if it is well Hooked, (swelling, 
and' even sprouting will not injure it.) But 
when the ground is not as damp as the seed, it 
is altogether beet to plant dry seed. 

The best way to soak seed, is after it is lhor> 
onghly wet, to pour off the water. It will retain 
enough when set in a damp place to make it 
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Tratetltng Ageiil. — Mr. Henry Greatrake ■will 
visit different parts of centrel and southern Ohio, 
SB agent for tliie paper. He has been very buc- 
ceesful thus far, iii obtaining Eubecriptions, aod 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and aseis- 
lance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
Ihem. — Ed. 



iON! 

Back numbers of ibis paper will be aenc to all 
new subGcribers, so aa to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 

Phzhiuhs! — A complete vol- of the Geuesee 
Fanner for 1842, edited by KEsitr Coimas (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratia to every person 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pa; in ad- 
vance free of postage; or four eubscribers at 
the club price, 75 cis. eoch. (The postage on the 
premium in only 1'2 cents within the State.) 

Postmasters, it will be remembered will not 
be allowed to frank remitlances after the present 
month (June), so all who intend to subscribe in 
that way should improve the time. Postmasters 
who awe us email balances will please send thi 
during the month. 

Lettees cheap A!«n plenty! — After this month 
we expect to receive letters giving accoun' 
the crops, markets, &c., from nearly all parts of 
the country, for each number of the Cultivator. 
This information alone will be worth many times 
the coat of the paper to farmers and busini 

Free or Postage! — The ne-v postage law, which 
takes effect Ist July, allows newepanere to go free 
to Hubecribers within thirty miles or the place of 
publication. This will offer anite an induce- 
ment for persons within that distance to sub- 
scribe. 

The following is a Hat of the post offices with- 
in 30 miles of L'olumbus, as furnished by Capt. 
Blain of the Post Office: 

Franklin co. FairReld co. London, 

Alton, Canal w inchester, Roeedale, 

Kendon, Couriright's, Summerford, 

Central College, Talbot's, W. Canaon, 

Dublin, Lancaster, W. Jeffenton, 

Geor^esville, Lithopolis, Delaware eo. 

Harrisburgh, MillerKport, Alum Creek, 

Hope, Pickerington, Centre, 

Lockbourn, Weet Carrolton, Delaware, 

Ovid, Licking co. Galena, 

Reysoldsburgh, Etna, Genoa, 

Wert's Grove, Kirkersville, Harlem, 

Westervillc, Hebron, Eilbourn, 

WoTthington, Jersey, Limmon's S 

Clark CO. Pickaway co. Roads. 

BringhloR Cen. Circleailte, Scioto bridge 

C7amii CO. S. Bloomfleld, Sunbury, 

Darby Creek, JUadiioa co. Trenton W's 

Darby Plains, Lafayette, Williamsville 



Sowjug Turni|»s. 

ving to the severity oftlie drought, a majority 
of the formers of Ohio, will cut a very sconi 
crop of hay this seaeon, and oats and other 
coarse grains will not be very abundant; ever; 
judicious farmer, therefore, will supply the defi- 
ciency as far as possible by cultivating such crops 

may yet be sown to furnish food for stock 

xt winter. We mentioned a number of ar- 
ticles adapted for this purpose in our last, and 
promised to say more about Toknips. These are 
of the easiest cultivation, may be sown very 
lole, and will afford an abundance of good win- 

t food, for nearly all kinds of farm stock. 

The Ruta Baga, or Sweedish turnip was men- 
tioned particularly in our lost, with directions for 
lulture. The present season of showers and 
nith is an excellent time for sowing this crop. 
Any time in June, will answer, or as lale as the 

jddle of Julyi if a very favorable season. 

EnglUh Tumipi may be sown from the aOth 
of July, to the Ist of September — the best time 
being about the Ist of Ausust, in central Ohio; 

week sooner, in the northern, and a week later 
I the southern parts; but if the weather Is hot 
id the ground dry, it is better to defer sowing 
till rain occurs. 

Newly cleared land is the best for turnips; 

xl, any good rich, sandy, or gravelly soil, rath- 
inclining to moisture, but not wet. If old 
land, apply a good dressing of rotted manure, 
and plow and harrovr thoroughly. Where there 
is no vacant land suitable, a piece of wheat stub- 
ble may be prepared after harvest, for the purpose, 

Haifa pound of seed ia sufficient for an acre, 
if sown evenly, (broadcast.) When the plants 
have attained 4 or 5 leaves, go over the field 
with hoes, and thin them out to about 8 inches 
apart, where they stand too thick, and kill the 
weeds if they appear likely to out grow the tur- 
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'here are several varieties of English field 
turnips, as the common white flat, the round, or 
white globe, the red round, the long tankard, 
kc. The two first named, are the [arpest, and 
the best for ordinary soils and purposes. The 
red round is a smaller turnip, wnite below and 
inside, but red where the root is exposed to the 
air. It is firmer, and keeps better than the large 
white kindi^; and is better adapted to old and lighl 
soils. The long tankard is a very quick growing 
and productive variety, in favorable circumstan- 
ces, hut not so well adapted to this climate. In 
addition to these, we might name twenty more 
varieties were it necessary; but these are suffi- 
cient, and seed of others cannot be had here al 
present. We will mention, however, the yellow 
stone turnip, a medium sized, or rather small va- 
riety, that IS found well adapted to this chmaie. 
and is very excellent for table tise durine winter. 
Imported seeds, of ruta baga, and all the va- 
rieties named, excepting the long tankard, car 

present be had at the office of the Ohio Culti- 

tor, (price $1 per lb.) alF>o, at the seed storei 

Cincinnati and Cleveland. 




Soviing Biicktcheat. — A farmer informs ua that 
we were in error, in stating in our last, that 
buckwheat is commonly sown in August. He 
eays it should be sown, in this ehmate, by the 
middle of July, in order to avoid danger from 
frosts the latter part of September. This is cer- 
tainly true of those parte where frosts occur in 
September; but we think that is not generally the 
case in central and southern Ohio. We have 
known good crops of thi.i grain produced in 
Western New York, sown in August. The best 
rule in, to defer sowing o-i late as can be done, 
and allow Iieo nunilhi for the crop to grow, before 
there Is likely to be front. 



(t5~ For hints on Gardening, see o 
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Agricaltural Convention and Exlilbifion. 

{At Columbv.; Jaac -Ibth and 26fA, 1845.) 

Wherever we go we find the best of feeling 

among the farmers and Irieuda of agriculture, in 

reference to the approaching convention. The 

newspapers generally, throughout the State, 

have called the attention of their readers to the 

.bjeci, and many counties and agricultural 

cielies have already appointed delegalesi so 

that there can be no doubt that there will be & 

large attendance, and that the results will ba 

highly conducive to the interests ot agricultare 

id the prosperity of the State. 

There are still many counties, especially the 

ore distantonea, where public attention has not 

been called to the subject, and nolbinE has been 

' le in the matter of appointing deTegatesi in 

ie of these we trust it will Vet be done, bat 

others, owing to the distance or apathy, it ia 

probable no delegates will be appointed; and in 

order that aa many counties as possible may b» 

represented, we invite friends of the cause from 

such counties to come "on their own hook," and 

take a part in the discussion, ne delegates. Some 

friends of the cause, who may not be praeticallr 

igaged in farming, may have other busineBs thw 

way, at the time, so that it will he convenient 

and agreeable for them to attend; all such will 

be welcome; and can act as delegates from thn 

where they reside. To every friend of 

agriculture, and true friend of Oaio, we uy 

REGULATIONS. 
pected that the convention will meet is 
the State House, and organize at 10 o'clock, OB 
Wednesday morning, J'ine 25th. 

The exhibition of farm Stock, Machinery, &e., 
will be on the afternoon of the let day, (WedneS' 
day.) 

If it is desired, the convention will be pro- 
longed for discussion on practical or acientiflfl 
agriculture, after the special business has been 
dispostd. 

{ii^ It ia very desirable that as many of tho 
delegates as possible be present at the tlma of or> 
ganlzing the convention. 

Letter ft'om Clark Coantv- 

SpRiNuHEtn, June 7, 1845. 

Dear Sir. — We have just had a meeting, and 
appointed delegates to represent our noble llttls 
county, in the forthcoming Farmers' Convention. 
We cannot say what number will attend, but 
wo doubt not, the genius and enterprise of 
Clark will be well and truly reflected. Otir 
friend, Wm- Whitely, will be present with hii 
his matchless, three-horse plow; for which wa 
bespeak the attention of every plowman. Thia 
plow is constructed on a niathematical scale, in- 
stead of being built at random; but its chief mer- 
it consists in the peculiar manner of hitching. 
Give it a fair trial. 

We hope the subject of agricultural chemistry 
will be pressed upon the convention, as no sub- 
ject appears to be less understood — especially by 
those to whom a knowledge of it Is of the firsi 
importance. In vain ia olten thevery best farm- 
ing, with every advant^eof soil and season, li>r 
want of a knowledge ol the proptrtiet of that 
soil, and the plaitti to which it Is adapted. Th« 
fact may be generally known that "one field will 
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bear wheat, but no peas ; another, beans and 
turnips, but no tobacco ; that a third will yield a 
plentiful crop of turnips, but will not bear clo- 
ver," &c. But in most cases, even this know- 
ledge is purchased at the expense of a crop— the 
farmer preferring to trust to blind experiment^ 
rather than to obtain by a little patient study, 
the requisite knowledge to save his seed and 
labar~^m other words, to plant and sow with 
certainty of a crop. **If a fanner," says Leibi^, 
**without the guidance of just scientific princi- 
ples, is trying experiments to render a field fer- 
tile for a plant which it otherwise will not bear, 
his prospect of success is uery small." While 
on the other hand, *'the path indicated by 
science exposes to no danger of failing, but, on 
the contrary, furnishes every guaranty of suc- 
cess." 

Wishing you an ample return for your lauda- 
ble efforts to raise the agricultural standard in 
Ohio, ^ 

I remain respectfully. &c.9 

C. F. McWILLIAMS. 



**Mr. Summerfltaid it might be poper to malte a Inrief atatemort 
of the reaeons which had indurea the rommittee to reconiinend the 
postponement of the bill. 1st. It does not appear to have been asked 
for by the people. 3. Although the information souglit to be obtain- 
ed, is very proper to be known, still it is not absolutely necessary. 
3. To obtain thin information this year, as contemplated by the bill, 
now that the a ao eesori have performed Uieir duties in taking the as- 
sessment, would incur an expense to the state of from 7 to 810,000, 
which in the depre«Kd stale of our fmaiires, the committee believe 
unreasonable, i. There are many petitions for a state board of Ag- 
riculture, which the committee believe would conduce much more 
to the great interests of the state than the statiatlcal information pro- 
vided R>r by the bill. He said the committee on i^iculture. &c., of 
the two houses had conferred together, and wou'd he glad to see a 
stale board organized ; and it might be organized and placed on a 
firm basis, by an appropriation oronly a small part of what it would 
cost to get this statistical information this present year; yet they 
have b^ome satisfied, an appropriation direct from the Treasury 
could not be made for that purpose, and as another enumeration will 
not be made under two or three years, when the assessors might per- 
form this duty with little expense, they recommended its postpone- 
ment for the action of some future L^islature." 



te«Ui Cbarleston Agricultural Society. 

Clakk County, 0. 

Pursuant to previous notice, the annual meet- 
ing of the South Charleston Agricultural Society 
was held in South Charleston, for the purpose of 
electing officers, &c., June 7th, 1845. 

Vice President J. F. Harrison in the chair. 
The following persons were elected officers for 
the ensuing year, to wit : 

President y John F. Harrison. 

Vice President Alexander Waddle. 

Secretary y Charles Harrold. 

TVcoiwrcr, Daniel 0. Heiskell. 

Curators, 

William Harpole, Benjamin B. Browning, 

George Chamberlin, Andrew Ryan, 

David Littler, Mathew Madison, 

Joshua Harrison. 

On motion, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Mesolvedy That a special meeting of the board 
be held on the first Saturday of August next. 

Resolved J That an exhibition be held by the 
society, at South Charleston, the ensuing fall. 

Resolved, That the officers be requested to in- 
vite the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator to attend 
the exhibition to be held the coming fall. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Alexander Waddle, 
John F. Harrison, Elwell Pratt and Charles Har- 
rold are hereby appointed delegates to represent 
the South Charleston Agricultural Society, in the 
State Convention to be held in Columbus, on the 
25th and 26th instant. 

Resolved, That the proceeding of this meeting 
be published in the Ohio Cultivator and Sprine- 
field Republic. ^ 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 

JOHN F. HARRISON, PresH. 

C. Harrold, Sec. 

Well Done South Charleston ! We like the 
spirit of the foregoing right well, and have no 
doubt that the enterprising farmers of that region 
will have an interesting and instructive exhibi- 
tion next fall. We shall certainly comply with 
their polite invitation to be present, if no prior 
engagement or unavoidable circumstance occurs 
to prevent. — Ed. O. Cult. 

Letter from Hon. B. Summers. 

We inadvertantly omitted to mention in our 
last, that we received a private letter from Judge 
Summers, chairman of the committee on Agricul- 
ture, in the late House of Representatives, in 
which, after speaking of our expose of the doings 
of the late Legislature in reference to AgricuU 
ture, (in No. 9, p. 70,) he gives some reasons 
which influenced his committee in recommend- 
ing the postponement of the bill for obtaining 
agricultural statistics, &c.. We have never 
doubted the truth of the remark in his letter, that 
he "may have erred in judgment, but not from 
any hostility or indifference regarding the great 
interests of agriculture." The explanation to 
which he refers us, we here willingly insert for 
his benefit, as reported in the State Journal of 
March 7 th: 



Agriculture in New York. 

We give below, a copy of the law for the pro- 
motion of Agriculture in New York. This may 
afford useful suggestions for the approaching 
convention, though we do not think it is just 
such a law as is needed in Ohio. For instance, 
we are not in favor of organizing a State Ag. So. 
at the present time, in this State. A State Board 
of Agriculture can do more good, with much 
less expense and labor, at least for some years 
to come. Indeed, we perceive that some of the 
periodicals in New York, are advocating the ap- 
pointment of such a Board. 

LAW TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURE IN NEW YORK. 

The following is a copy of the law passed by 
the New York legislature, in 1841, and renewed 
with slight amendments in 1845: 

The people of the State of Aeu? York, repre- 
resented in Senaie and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 

1. The sum of eight thousand dollars per an- 
num, shall be and hereby is appropriated for the 
term of five years, for the promotion of agricul- 
ture and household manufactures in this State, in 
the manner following, to wit: (Here follows the 
list of counties and the amount which each 
would be entitled to, {pro raia) according to the 
number of inhabitants.) 

2. When the New York State Agricultural 
Society, and any county agricultural society now 
formed, or which may hereafter be formed in this 
state, or the American Institute in the city of 
New York, shall raise by voluntary subscription, 
any sum of money, the president and treasurer 
shall make and sutecribe an affidavit sf the facts 
of the formation of such society, and of their 
having raised a certain sum, specifying the 
amount thereof, which affidavit shall be filed 
with the comptroller of this state, who shall 
draw his warrant on the treasurer for a sum 
equal to the amount of such voluntary subscrip- 
tion, not however, exceeding the amount to 
which such county or state society would be en- 
titled, according to the apportionment aforesaid. 

3. The New York State Agricultural Society, 
Bnd the several county agricultural societies now 
formed, or which shall be formed in this state, 
during the continuance of this act, shall annu- 
ally elect such and so many officers as they shall 
deem proper ; and it shall be the duty of such 
officers, annually, to regulate and award pre- 
miums on sucha nicies, productions and improve- 
ments, as they may deem best calculated to pro- 
mote the agricultural and household manufac- 
turing interests of this state, having especial 
reference to the nett profits which accrue, or 
are likely to accrue, from the mode of raising 
the crop or stock, or the fabrication of the arti- 
cle thus offered, with the intention that the re- 
ward shall be given for the most economical or 
profitable mode of competition ; provided always 
that before any premium shall be delivered, the 
person claiming the same, or to whom the same 
may be awarded, shall deliver in writing to the 
president of the society as accurate a description 
of the process in preparing the soil, including 
the quantity and quality of manure applied, and 
in raising the crop, or feeding the animal, as 
may be ; and also of the expense and product of 
the crop, or of increase in value of the animal, 
with the view of showing accurately the profit 
of cultivating the crop, or feeding or fattening 
the animal. 



4. The president of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the several presidents of the said 
county societies, who shall receive or expend 
any of the moneys hereby appropriated, shall, 
annually, in the month of December, transmit to 
the comptroller a detailed account of the expen- 
diture of all the moneys which shall come into 
theiF hands under this act, and stating to whom 
and for what purpose paid, with the vouchers 
thereof; and the said presidents of the several 
county agricultural societies shall annually trans- 
mit, in the month of December, to the Executive 
Committee of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, all such reports or returns as they are 
required to demand and receive from applicants 
for premiums, tc^ether with an abstract of their 
proceedings during the year. 

6. The Executive Committee of the New York 
State Agricultural Society shall examine all re- 
ports and returns made by the presidents of the 
presidents of the county agricultural societies, 
and condense, arrange and report the same, to- 
gether with a statement of their own proceed- 
ings, to the secretary of state, in the month of 
January in each year. 

6. The president of the several county socie- 
ties, or delegates to be chosen by them annually 
for that purpose, shall be ex-ofi^cio members of 
the New York State Agricultural Society. 

7. It shall be the duty of the county clerks in 
the several counties of this state, to cause notice 
to be given in one or more newspapers in each 
county, of the time and place of a meeting to be 
held in such county for the purpose of organizing 
such county agricultural society ; and notice 
thereof shall be given at least four weeks pre- 
vious to such meeting. 

Things in UcRing County. 

Our visit to this county, as remarked in our 
last, was a very hasty one, and mainly of a busi- 
ness character ; so that we spent but little time 
with farmers on whom we called, and we called 
on but very few among the many in that county, 
whom it would give us pleasure to hold a chat 
and take a stroll with; on their farms. We hope 
to be able to see more of that county during ttie 
summer ; in the mean time a few places and 
things that interested us on this occasion may 
not be uninteresting to our readers. 

Granville Agrienltni*al fikMsiety. 

The only Agricultural society now existing in 
Licking county, is a township association at 
Granville. This society has been sustained with 
a good degree of spirit, for several years past, 
and has been the means of effecting considera- 
ble improvement in agriculture and horticulture, 
in that vicinity, and contributing largely to the 
enjoyment of those crncerned. The village of 
Granville has long been noted, for its education- 
al institutions — there being two large female 
seminaries, and a college located there, and aU, 
we believe, in a flourishing condition. A good 
degree of horticultural taste is observable in the 
place, though there is much room for improve- 
ment in thi^ department, as well as in architec- 
ture, especially in reference to the seminaries, 
and ottier conspicuous locations. The lands 
around Granville, are of excellent quality, finely 
rolling, and well adapted for wheat as well as 
corn and grass. The farmers are mostly from 
the Eastern States, and their grounds, generelly, 
bear good testimony of their character for indus- 
try and intelligence. 

The following gentlemen are officers of the 
Granville Ag. Society, for the present year: 

JOSEPH FASSETT, President ; 
Simeon Reed & Levi Rose, Vice Prestdenls; 
James G. Irwin, Secretary; 
A. P. Prichard, Treasurer. 

The list of premiums for the next annua] ex- 
hibition has been published in the Newark Ga- 
zette. A copy of that paper was sent us by the 
Treasurer, in our absence, but has been mislaid. 

Dairjr Business in IJckinv Countjr. 

This department of farming, we learn. Is on 
the increase in Licking county, and as the land 
is mostly well adapted for grazing, (as well as 
for grain growing,) it will douMless be found 
profitable when well managed, especially with 
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the present and proflpFCtive odraoce ia the price 
of clietse. 

The only dsirj fsrm that we visited, waa thai 
of Mr. G. Follel, near Granville, which we be- 
lieve JB the best in the county. The farm con- 
BJHts of about 400 acres of land, niosily in grass, 
(wilheonie woods,) on which are kept 100 cows, 
«bout GO of which are giving railk. Quite u num- 
ber of the cowa, we noticed, are partly Durham — 
a few Dfarly or quits full blood. Mr. Follet in- 
formed UB that hie cowa average about 350 Ibe. of 
cheeie per year ; but he could oelect half of them 
that would yield about 450 lbs. Hia cheese has 
obtained a high reputation in the markets, and 
brings the higbeet prices. Some that we saw and 
tasted was certainf; very good. Mr. Follet grows 
root crops for feeding cows in winter — eugar 
beets mainly, but the severe drought has been 
hard on them this year. 

Farm and Slock oC Mr. Brlce. 

The form of Mr. J. W, Urice, near Newark, is the 
finest that we visited in Licking county, for 
itasize, fertility and good state of cultivation. 
Wb were eorry, however, to find its proprietor so 
much of a political luiaanihrope, that he is desi- 
rous ot* renting his form or selling out, and going 
to the west. He is a man of much intelligence 
and energy of character, however, and we hope 
that good crops and fair prices this year, will ef- 
fect an improvement in the state of his mental 
health '. lie has a number of very choice cattle 
and sheep, some of tliem imported aud procured 
at great expense. Amoag these ia a splendid 
Durham cow, imported for him by Mr. Sotham, 
of Albany, in 1841, bred by the Earl of Warwick; 
also a bull of the same importation. 

Mr. Brice has over 300 acres of Gne bottom 
land, planted with corn. It was much checked 
by frost and drought, but the laie fine rains will 
doubtlees bring it forward rapidly. 

Visit to I, Dille,— We were unfortunate in 
not Sndiuglour friend and correspondent, Ui lie, 
at home. His residence and grounds are beauti- 
fully situated, just oulHide of the village of New- 
ark. We found the garden and nursery sufler- 
ing severely from the elTects of I'roet and drought, 
but presenting as good an appearance otherwise 
as could have been expected. The nursery con- 
tains a good assortment of young fruit trees, of 
the dillerent kiuds, aud much shrubbery, &c.,of 
BO ornamental kind. With the well knowu 
taste and knowledge which Mr. Dille possess- 
es on horticultural affairs, we have no doubt 
that in a few years his grounds will 
niDst valuable collection o] trees, &c. 

Fiuc Slicep in XJcking Countj, 

We called on Mr. Abram Miller, near Etna, a 
f«w days since, and found him at work shearing 
his sheep. His fiock consists of about COO, all ol 
themof fine quality, mostly Ciaxon, part crossed 
with Merino, and some pure Merino. They were 
eelected with much care from various sources — 
Mme of them from Duchess co., N. Y., and oth- 
ers from Pennsylvania, &c. About 30 of his 
sheep are descended from a pair selected from 
the celebrated flock of the late Mr. Dickinson, 
of Steubenville, in this state, who died some 
yean since in Texas. These are Merino, and 
more nearly resemble the Paulars in lineiiesB and 
weight of deece, than any others we have seen in 
Ohio. We weighed three of the fleeces without 
selecting: the weight was 3|, 3i, 3J lbs., well 
washed and with less gum or yolke than is com- 
mon ia Merino wool at the east. The SaKon 
sheep of Mr. Miller's flock average about 3j lbs; 
some of these are very line. Mr. Miller has a 
noble farm of very fertile land, bordering on a 
fine stream. 

Mr. p. Atkinsos, on a farm adjoining Mr. Mil- 
ler's, ha'! also a stock of several hundred fine 
eheep— eimilar to the majority of Mr. Miller'E. 
They propose sending their wool together to 
Mamachusetts for market. 

Mr. Jacob Stoolfire, near Hebron, on whom 
we had not time to call, informs us that his two 
bneks, from which he pulled the sample of wool 
mentioned in our 9th No., page 08, sheared this 
eoasoD, No. I, Bibs, and No. 2,61 lbs of wool, 
washed on the sheep. This is a large yield for 
wool of so fine a quality. His flock is unquea- 
tioBably one of the beet in the state ; it numbers 



about 600— average yield of fleece, 3] to 3 lbs. 

We also found a flock of fine sheep on the 
farm of Mr. H. C. Taylor, of Granville, and we 
heard of several others, in all amounting to many 
more than we supposed existed in any one coun- 
ty in Ohio. 

Improved Bee Hives. 

In passing through the little villages on the 
national road from Colufobus to Hebron, we saw 
as many as three or four kinds of newly invented 
beehives, all ingeniously eDQBtFUCte(i,and claim- 
ed to possess some superior quatifioaiions. Some 
of them were in actual use, but we could not 
learn that ihey had been tried a sufficient length 
of lime to fairly test their qualities. Tlis one 
that interested us most was shown us by Mr. J. 
W. ISmith, Post Master at Hebron. It is the in- 
vention of a Mr. Ridenhour, of Licking co. 
This hive is of the ordinary size and form i and 
instead of holes or an opening for the passage of 
the bees in the ordinary way, a tube or spout 
31 or 3 feet long is inserted near the bottom of the 
front of the hive, through which the bees pass 
in and out. At the bottom of the hive is a strip 
of tin 4 or S inches wide, perforated with small 
holes, to admit air into the nive ; and underneath 
is a box or drawer which is said to act as a trap 
for the miller. We have some doubts about its 
effectually excluding the worms or moths, though 
itissaid to work admirably thus far. 

PlowinK ^itli Xbree Horses. 

(Ani^ccrt la the inquiry ijf Mabion, in Ab. 10.) 
We have received three coramunicationa on 
this subject, all of them from old plowmen, and 
containing valuable suggestions. We abridge 
them slightly, to save space. The writer of the 
"rst informs us, that he ia on the verge of his 
iehlif-tevenlh year! Hia manuscript gives evi- 
dence of a tremulous hand, but not of a feeble 

MARtETTA, 0., May 21. 1845. 

•,* I have not followed farming for many 
yeara past, but 1 wai brought up to that business, 
and have plowed many hundred acres with three 
horses abreast, and never found any difficulty. 
Since I quit the business, everything seems to 
have undergone a change. The plows we used, 
were made of wood, except the share and cut- 
ter, which were of wrought iron, steeled at the 
points, and about half the weight of those now 
lu common u^e. The notched clevice was placed 
horiionlal, instead of perpendicular, as at pres- 
ent; and the notched end being under the beam, 
made the plow run niore steadily. 

But the great cause of difficulty with Marion, 
I think I can easily explain; Common plows, 
for two horses, are made with an allowauce of 
from one to two inches to land; that is, the point 
of the share stands to the left of the beam that 
distance from a straight line with the beom; but a 
plow for three horses, should have no such al- 
lowance — it should he made straight with the 
beam. If made in this Way, it is as easy to plow 
with three as with two. 

Another important circumstance in plowing 
with three horecs, is, the weakest horse should 
be placed on the near, or left side (in using a 
light band plow,] and in proportion to his 
strength, let advantage be ^iven nim by increas- 
ing the length of his end of the trebletree. This 
will throw the plow a little more from land. A 
plow tor three horses may, of course, be made so as 
to cut a wider and deeper furrow than ordinary 
two horse plows. 

Yours respectliilly, 4cc,, 

JOSEPH WOOD. 

Mn. BxTEHAM: — Your correspondent. Morion, 
observes that he has frequently seen farmers in 
Pennsylvania, plowing with three horses abreast. 
I am an old Pennsylvaniii farmer, aud it is pos- 
sible, be may have seen me plowing in that way) 
but if be did, 1 am sure he did not see my plow- 
tackling such as describee. In h's case, I 
ceive there are two important circumstances 
that cause his difficulty: In the first place, he 
has attempted to work three horses with a two 
horse plow. Now, it is a well established rule, 
thai a three horse plow must be made without 
any inclination of tha point to the land — i 
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the line of the beam, and of the bottom of ih« 
land side must be parallel, so that when in mo- 
tion, it will run directly in the hne of the fui- 
rowj whereas a two horse plow has the point 
incUned towards tlie land, and consequently, 
when in motion, it couKtanily preses in that 
direction. The second error is, 1 perceive from 
bis cut, that Marion uses a right hand plow. 
Now I am convinced that he never will be abls 
to plow with satisfaction with three horaes 
abreast, and a right hand plow, and I would 
advise him to abandon tbrever, such plows, if h« 
wishes to become a first rate plowman. With 
aright hand plow, his near, or lead horse will 
be too for Irom the previous furrow, and will not 
go steadily. With a left hand plow, the lead and 
middle horse should be attached to the double- 
tree, (and the third, or right hand horae to the 
trebletree,) then he will nave the lead horse ia 
the furrow — and the other two on the smooth 
land; in this way, they will walk steady, instead 
of zigzagiog about, as they do on a right hand 
plow. Another thing to be observed, is, that k 
plow lor three horses, does not require as much 
pitch to give it depth as a two horae plow 
additional weight of gearing will tend t 
it depth. 

If these directions are followed, I ( 
that Marion wil no longer find difficulty in plow- 
g with three horses abreast. 

Respectfully, &c.. 
May 26, 1845. CHAMPAIGN FARMER. 
Note. — The writers of the foregoing, both re- 
tire that a plow should he procured on purpose 
r three horses. The following proposes a plan 
for avoiding that expense, and making a two 
horse plow answer: — Ed. 
- • * * * In ihe first place, my plowa 
of the left hand kind. No. Q or 9 is a good 
I for three horses. The double and trebletree, 
wn in the cut as used by Marion, are the 
kind in common lise. I place my lead horse on 
the long end of the trebletree — he walks in the 
furrow, the other two on smooth land. I make 
my plow cut the desired width, by turning the 
.1 — _„ _«■ -T (jjg right side of the beam, seciir 
by a block of wood 2 or 3 inches 
thick, placed between the clevice and the beam, 
ith a small hole through it, to admit the tera- 
perpin, which will hold the block in its place. I 
am speaking of a plow which has "land" suffi- 
cient for two horses. 

n your remarks, you express soma 
doubts OS to a plows' running quite so welt with 
the clevice turned on one side. This, I believe, 
e common opinion, and was formerly held by 
but 10 or 12 years experience have convine- 
:ie to the contrary. I have had two plowa 
that worked very well in this way; one with a 
coulter, the other with a cutter; I have frequent- 
ly run these plows 40 or SO rods without touch- 
ing them or the lines on the horses, and they 
turned a good furrow from one end to the other, 
and OS well with three hordes abreast, and the cle 
vice turned on one aide, as with two horses and 
the clevice straight. I have now a new plow, 
which I have also tried with the clevice fastened 
on one side with a block, as before described, and it 
rune as well that way on when the device is 
straight. I use a jockey stafl^lo keep the two off* 
horses in their places, when plowing with three 
horses. 

Oreeiw co.^ A FARMER. 

From tbePs-moriadMwIiuiir. 

Science or IHowiui:. 

It was my good fortune — for so I regard it — to 
have had a few years' experience in early life ao 
a practical farmer; and as I advanced from boy- 
hood, I remember among other things, my first 
effort and ultimate success in the science of 
mowing. For a time, I hud much difliculiy in 
keeping my svlhe sharp. This, however, 1 Ibund 
indispensable; no man can approach anything 
like an easy, or a good mower, without it. 

1 had become a good mower, when I fell in 
company with not only a good mower, but a sei- 
eutihc one; and after the second or third day, 
finding I could not keep up with him without 
doing myself an injury; and pain/ut as it was for 
me to aeknowiedgo it, (for I was ambitions,) yet 
>d to call my friend to a slaod, in 
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the midsl of my ewnnh. I Hsid, "Mr. Picket, (for 
thai was his nanif,! il' you know anylhing which, 
of the skill ofmow- 



) dOEl 



for I t 



ciplc. 



tag, I beg of 

and I may bs vteii cumtsa nii um^i^, hull i v 

keep up with you." 

He stopped, came back, took my eeylhi 

ezplaiDed to me the mam governing 

I (idopied ihem; Rod in less than one iiuut, i 

could keep up with perfect ease. Indeed, I had 
at leoBt, aO per cent, more phypical strength than 

he had. It was science alone, which enabled 
him to lead me lo this cxtrem 
During the following numn 
IBCt with about a dozen good 
Bay eome liiree or four of them professed _/iii 
mowers. I adhered strictly to the science I had 
learned the preceding summer, and 1 could lead 
the field with great ease, but I kept the secret to 

And now for tlie art! I will try to describe it: 
not aa the inventor, be il remembered, but as th-c 
BUCCftssful practitioner under it. 

iBt. The scythe should hang natural and easy, 
I have eaid before, it must be kept in first rale 



pgetables, they are too watery, and should 
be eaten sparingly during the hard-working sea- 
son. Cheese Is good, especially that made from 
skitii-milk, ae It abounds more in caseine than 
the oiher kinde. Eutier should be avoided as 
100 fat. Milk Is not solid enough for hard work. 
The beat drink we ever found to quench thirst, 
was water slightly sweetened with sugar, and 
then made a little tan with pure cider-vinegar. 
It is also one of the most wliolesome of drinks. 
Weak tea or cofl'ee, with milk and sugar in it, ie 
usually healthful, drunk with breakfast and sup- 
Half an hour to nn hour's rest s-hould always 
be taken after dinner ; this gives the stomach an 
opportunity off digesting the food well, which is 
important lo a hard-working man. — Jtm. Jigri- 
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S. As you approach the standing grass, 
heel of the scythe move to the very point of 
onmmeneement, and let it stop the instant it has 
done its work. Thus there is nothing lost by a 
haekward or forward swing. If the grass stands 
up so as to admit of moving on, measure the ut- 
most capacity forward of your scythe, take a 
quick, easy gait, moving your right fool well up 
towards the standing grass, and your body with 
it, though leaning back, by bending thu knees a 
little forward, so us lo bring your wholo weight 
to bear on. the scythe, without twisting the body 
from right to iefl, (as many do;) thus giving 
case to each clip, and ability to repeat in an ad- 
vanced position, without fatigue. 

Note. — If you swing 6 inches too far back, 
and 6 inches to far in pointing out, il makes 24 
inches lau! Then apply the same strength lo a 
scientific forward motion, and you will find it 
difficult for ordinary mowers to keep up. 

JOHN R. PITKIN, 



Food for tli€ llnrd Woi'klnff Season, 

Every good farmer knows, if he wishes to have 
en animal well prepared for enduring work, tha 
must not only be well fed, but the food must 
of the proper kind; otherwise It will get too 
or too poor, eofi and watery, or carry loo mii 
bulk in its stomach. Just so it is with man; a 
to be able to accompli-h his task with ease a 
energy during the most busy part of the eeasi 
he should pay narlicular atten ion to his food. 
His object should be to acquire the grecUeil de- 
gree of muicle with an liitle fat and bulk as pog- 
eible. In fact, lo use a trainer's phrase, he must 
Ket into coTidUion, which will add greatly to his 

rength, and case and quickness of motion. To 
e ninscle, ihen, we must eat sucli food as 



acquir 



. ., pork hams 
and shoulders, is the best meat for this purpose; 
next comcB veal, poultry, and the drier kinds of 
fish) aide pork its too fat and gross, and should 
be avoided as much as possible, especially during 
the summer season. It is decidedly heller to eat 
meat fresh: salted it makes one so thirsty that 
he Is apt to overload his stomach with water, and 
thuH become heavy and fluggieh. Oalmeol \t 
undoubtedly the best Inr bread; butas the Jmer. 
Scan farmer in not accusiomed to it, he prefers 
wheal, then rye, with both of which a elighi 
quantity ol Indian meal should be mixed. We 
have heard barley bread much vaunted; yet as 
we have little experience in it, and that not of 
the most favorable kii.d, we do not recommend 
it; and if we did, we doubt whether our far- 
mers would consider il lit for their tables. Oat- 
men! cakes we have often eaten, and relish them 
highly. Corn-bread has a large per centage of 
oil in it, and for this reason it is ralher too freely 
used at the west and the south. Rice is much 
used at the south for bread, and should be placed 
before corn. Of vegetables, beans and peas 
stand far higher than any other within our ex- 
perience ; mealy poialoea come next on th( 
muacular lisl ; but ajj to moal of the other kindi 
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IIoi for the Convention 

on the first p; 
Ohio farmer. 



Reader, see the notic 
paper, and if you are a 
of agricultural improver 
rangemenlB, If possible, 
25th inet. 

EOITOBS, 

render imp 
subject. V 



just make youi 



especially in dint: 
iriant aid by callini 
ill they not do it ! 



The ffeallier and the Crops. 



Thanks to kind Heaven, we have at length, 
been favored with a number of most genial 
showers. Rain commenced on the morning of 
the 10th, and has fallen gently, but freely, at in- 
tervals, for 3 or 4 days, with the weather quite 
warm; so that vegetation has revived wonderfully. 
Already has the face of naiure changed from 
dreary brown to lively green, and the counie- 
nancea of our farmers are again lighted up with 
hop« and confidence 

The wheat and grass crops were iso far ad- 
vanced, that they muet be quite light 
parts of the State, although ihc rains will greatly 
benefit them, and the yield will be better, gen- 
erally, than was aniicipoied. Being light in 
straw, wheat will be less liable lo suffer from 
rust, than la usual, so that the yield maybe 
great, if not greater than for several yeors past, 
especially in the central and south«rn parts of 
the Slate. Corn is now advancing with great 
rapiiiity- We have jisl returned from a lour 
through much of the best corn region, and hav 
no doubt Ihe crop will prove, at least a 
average one. 

From other States, the accounts of the crops 
conlinue quite favorable; especially, a" 
and Eouih. Some of the western Stall 
dianaand Michigan, have suffered in some pane, 
from the late frosts and drought. 

InJIuence nf the Moon on ^gricalture.— Vfc 
have several times been requested to take up thi 
subject, and discuss it seriously. We des'— ■ 
do so before long; in the mean time, in ordt 
we may have some tangible materials t< 
with, we wish such of our readcra as hi 
their own experience, met with any facta, going 
to prove the existence of lunar influe 
weather, the soil, the growth of seeds, or plants, 
the productiveness of crops, A-c. &c., would send 
us etatementa of the same, either for publication 
or our guidance in discussing the subject. Or if 
facH caunot readily be found, give us the most 
prevalent opinions on the subject, and tha evpla- 
oation or reasons for the same, if any are adduced. 



r that 



Our Trip South. 

Wc have just relumed from a four of ten di 



.yi 



h p.iris of the aiitiu ; p.issing down the 
Scioto valley lo Purlsmouih, by the Ohio river to 
Cincinnati, and home via Lfebanon, Xenia, &c. 
Our lime was not half long enough, but ihe trip 
!ry pleasant end instructive one, and we 
should like lo Icll our reader aboitt a ibousind 
that we wilnessed; hul alas! our primer 
lella 113 thai we must bold up for ihis lime, ibr he 
haa already more topy than can be disposed of in 
Well, we wiU lell some of it in 
our next, any how ! for such lands, and towns, 
' 'lies; such men and women! such farmen, 
itje ; such vineyards, and last, but nol lecst, 
such siniwherries niid cream! arc not often met 
id shall nol all be unnoliccd, or very soon 

forgotten'. ^^_^_ 

Need more "CnltivatorinK.'* 
The editor of the Sprinefield Kepuh!ic,(who 
(BB Speaker of the lale House of Kep.,) after 
commenting on our expose of the votes on the 
several legislative bills relating to agriculture, 
and exculpating us from the suspicion of parly 
biat, makes the following humiliating remarks : 

"Bui these bills were in no sense party meas- 
ures, and we only look at the voles in that aspect 
because of what had been previoustly said on the 
subject. We wish to call the attention of the 
Cultivator to this view of the case: themeasurea 
whose failure it regrets, were defeated by the 
votes of the farmers in tlie Legislature ! Other 
professions voted for them, but the farmers al- 
most unanimously against them. On the first bill, 
■32 farmers volyd for indefinite postponement, and 
9 against it. On the pafsagc of the second bill, 
13 farmers voted forthe bill, and IB against it. So 
you see, friend Eaieham, Ihe farming mind of the 
state will require considerable CuUUsalorinff be- 
fore it will justify or insist upon special legislation 
for farmers." 

Yes, friend Gallagher, it is too true that th9 
farmers ore the last to perceive the need of Ihe 
odvancement of their own profession. But this 
apathy is not peculiar to the farmers of Ohio: il 
waajuel the same in the New York Legislature 
only five years and a half ago, when with our 
Genesee Farmer we commenced the advocacy ol 
that system of legislative aid which has eince 
wrought such obviously beneficial results, that 
all parties and professions are in favor of the con- 
tinuance and increase of the appropriations for 
that object. And so, we are convinced, it will 
be in this state ; although it is true that a le^ 
number of the farmers are readers of agrleuhur- 
al papers, and consequently have less knowledge 
of the improvements that can be effected in their 
profession, and of the advantages that will re- 
sult from Ipgislative encouragement ; hence the 
remark is a just one, that the farming mind of 
Ohio needs "CuUivatoring," and we trust the 
friends of the cause will lake the hint, and aid us 
in performing this work. It has progressed finely 
thus far, and its influence will be feh in the next 
legislature, and upon the future prosperity of tho 



Subioil PlavM, of a good quality, from Cincin- 
nati, will be for sale at the convention in this 

city — price $10, and canal charges. 

Sowing Corn/or Fodder, as mentioned in our 
last, may now be donp with the best prospect of 

Yield OF Corn FonoEH PER Acre. — It is stated 
in a report of Mr. Leak to the Fedee Agricultural 
Society of S. C, that an acre of corn, when first 
cut for fodder, weighed 156,816 lbs.— over 70 
tons; and that when Ihoroughly cured for for- 
age, the same weighed 27,297 lbs. — over 10 tons. 
It wa.>i thought the dried forage would have been 
something more had not the corn been cut too 
«"ly. 

05" This number completes the first half of 
one volume; reader, if jou are well pleased with 
it thus far, aak your neighbors to suliecribe. 

0:^Remarka on leached ashes, &e., in oQr ii«xt. 
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RcTolTlHir H«n« Bake. 

This implement ought to be in more common 
UM in Ohio. Few farmers in New York nre 
without them. They eave a vast amount of 
and labor in haying — when time and laboi 
moal valuable. They (obi only 6 or $8, aii( 
believe, are not rertrieted by any patents. Why 
we not more made, and used throughout Ohiol 

ruttlnR Busied Wheat. 

The wheat Btraw is so light this year, in moal 
parts of Ohio, that much less injury than usual, 
IB anticipated, from the rust. There will, doubt. 
leaa, be some fielde attacked by this plague, how- 
ever, and it will be well to remind mrmers, that 
)t ia best to cut wheat as soon as (he rust maki 
lu appearance, if the grain is grown to its fu. 
size, as i I generally is. This practice has of^en 
been recommended In the psperp, and well ee- 
tablished by experiments. The following extract 
from a letter, is lo ihe pomi: 

"I would suggest to farmers everywhere, 
(though it is hard to make many believe it,) that 
wheat struck by the ru&t, say a week belbre it 
would ripen, should be cut immediately, as the 
spread of the disease is thereby stopped, and 
there is nutriment enough In the straw to fir 
and harden the grain. Thin matter was well 
tested, by one of my neighbors, to whom I gave 
this advice, at my mill, last summer. He v 
home, fully determined to carry out my sup 
lion, and actually commenced cutting Kis wheat, 
but after cutting one acre, he concluded it was 
too green, and deferred the rest till it ripened. 
The consequence wae, the acre cut green, pro- 
duced plump, well filled wheat, while that left 
to ripen was so badly shrunk as to be of very 
little value. More at another time, Youfp. Sn 
Union, JintUgomery to., O. A, GEORGE. 



Dofcs vs. Slicep, 

Within a few days past, there has been a large 
number of sheep, belonging in different individ- 
uals. In this neighborhood, killed by dogs — some 
we beheve, have lost as high as 30 or 30. We 
liear like accounts from other portions of the 
State, which admonish us that something must 
fee done to remedy the evil. What can be more 
provoking, after having reared a fine flock of 
sheep, thnn to have them destroyed by a gang 
of worthless dogs. If there was any excuse for 
keeping so many ravenous, halfstarved, prowl- 
ing animals, the evil could be born more easily, 
but there is none whatever. The number of 
iiheep destroyed by dogs, in Ohio, in one year, 
if we mistake not is estimated at upwards of 
Iwenly Ik'iiuantl. This is taxing theep for the 
benejit of dog!<, with a vengeance, and Is loo 
previous to be borne. We go in for la.^ing sheep, 
but not in this way, and if the evil cannot be 
remedied in any other manner, a heovy tax will 
have to bo levied upon extra dogs. 

AVe wifh our friends in the neveral townships 
would furnish us with an estimate of the num- 
ber of sheep killed by dogs per year, that we may 
•how the lax one part of comnLUnity pay for Ihe 
Eupport and omusenieni of the dogs of the other. 
What say you friends, to giving the required In- 
fbnnalioii!— rr'arrfn, Trumbull co. Dem. 

05- The cTi7c.„ 
gal«e to the Convi 



:i Hort. Soc. will send dele- 
gat«e (O me uonvention, to introduce the subject 
of extending the law for the protection of gardens 
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Lt-tter from a Ladf, with laqnlriea 
OB Beclulmlne Praric L.aud9-Car«r of 

Peach Trees, Ac. 

SmiNGKiELD, 0., May 31, 1B45. 

M. B. Bateham, Esq.: — The eBtablishment of an 
Agricultural paper at Columbus, is welcomed by 
all interested in the improvement of our country, 
as an omen of good presage — and when we see 
that Horticulture is to find a place on your pages, 
and that the Ladies are invited to give their 
aid, we are sure that a good work is in progress. 
We wish you God speed — and though our wel- 
come has been tardy, be assured It is sincere. 

I have inquiries to make, and some experience 
to give, that niay be useful to your readers — but 
the subjects crowd before me so Importunately, I 
scarcely know how to select. The first in im- 
portance, (to me] perhaps, is, to learn what is 
the best method to get prarie land into good 
meadows! The land is so light, that to plow 
where it is dry, is to give the soil to the winds; 
and a part is loo wet lo plow al all, though the 
ditches are kept open. 

Should the land be harrowed, and seeded down, 
and at what timel 

Will timothy do well on black praire soil! and 
how managed! How can flagK best be extermi- 
nated, where they have taken poesession! 

Is it best to pasture heavily, this prarie land! 
Will the treading of cattle be an advantage, lo 
make the soil more compact! 

This ground is intended for hay and pasture, 
alternating the fields. You will much oblige 
me by giving Information on this subject. 

There is much written on the subject of peach 
trees; but I do not see noticed, the use of tobacco. 
1 once knew a tolaccoist, whose peach trees 
lived to a good old age, free from worm or dis- 
ease; all he did, was to tic a good bundle of to- 
bacco stems at the crotch of each tree — the rain 
did the reel, and made a solution strong enough 
to prevent the worm fi-om doing mischief. 

Another plan was adopted by an aged Horti- 
culturiet with great success; When he planted 
his young peach trees, he put earthen crocks, 
open at each end, like those used for stove pipes, 
over each tree; in the spring he filled ihoae with 
sand. The fiy depositee its egg at the surface 
of the earth, or sand, where the bark is tender — 
as soon as frost came, the crock was raised, ihe 
Hand removed, and the bark hardened through 
the -winter. The same process wa.-? repeated 
every year. 

If, in addition to thin care, a little saltpetre and 
common salt be added, early in March, vegeta- 
tion would be retarded, and we might anticipate 
with more certainly, the pleasure of eating 
peaches. At a future lime, I may speak of blight 
in pears — and curcullo on the plum. 

I have read with much pleasure, a communi- 
cation from I. DIlie, of Newark, and should much 
enjoy a visit lo his orchard, in the fleoson of ripe 

If Mr. Dille would give us a hat of the best 
pples for e.ich month, end the proportionate 
lumber for each — he wii! do good service lo 
many who look at a printed catalogue in dispair, 
St a gooo selection may not be made. 

Yours, ice., A. A. 

Rcmarki. — The foregoing is from a lady, whose 

ienls and experience eminently qualify her to 

afibrd instruction and pleasure toour readers, and | 

hope it may be convenient and agreeable for| 

her frequently lo use her pen for thai purpose. 

Our fair readers mus; not suppose, from the style 

of the foregoing, that the writer Is more famihar 

with the operations of the field and the garden 

■' with the affairs of her husehold; for such 

ire sure, is no' the case; and if so disposed, 

can readily convince them that she is still; 

\ at home amid the duties and pleasures of 

the family circle, and above alt, in the exalted 

cupaiionof cultivating the immorial mind. 

We regret that our apace will not, at present, 

allow us to fully answer her inquiries respecting 

rie lands: nor could we do so in any case 

ifaciorily, without more particular knowledge 

of the soil alluded to. We are In hopes, how-> 



ever, ihat an opportunity will shortly present, for 
us to call and inspect it; at which time, it will 
afford us pleasure lo give such advice as our 
limited knowledge may suggest. In the mean 
time, we shall be pleased to hear from any 
of our correspondents, who have had experience 
in the management of such lands. 

We can briefly remark, that, in our opinion, 
it will be necessary to drain more efleciaally, the 
wet portion of the land, before timothy, or any 
of the cultivated graBsea wilt fiouriah on it, and 
in order lo exterminate flags, ike, where they 
have taken possesaion. The dry and light por- 
tion would doubtless be most permanently and 
effectually improved, by a good dressing of loam, 
or clay soil, evenly spread over the whole sur- 
face, and harrowed at the time of seeding to 
grass. But this may be too expensive, and o^er 
plans will be needed. If the subsoil is more 
compact than Ihe surface, we should advise plow- 
ing, and thorough harrowing before seeding; and 
even if all is light sand or muck, we would «ir 
and mix it well before sowing grass aeed. If 
done late in the fall, or early in sprine, the moist- 
ure will prevent much Injury being done by the 

A dres.?ing of lime and leached ashes, (either 
or both.) will be Ibund of advantage, especially 
in exterminating wild carex flags, tc. 

The common time for seeding in as early in the 
spring as the ground la In good order; and a thin 
Bowine of oats is usually applied at the same 
time. In such cases, as a protection to the voung 
grass. We do not think that timothy is the best 
grass for such lands, though it would be well to 
mix some of it with other kinds. Red-top and 
blue grase, would be more likely lo flourish, and 
a mixture of all three would be safe and sure. 
(The seed can be got at seed stores in Cincinnati.) 

We second the call for advice on making a 

'lection of fruit trees; and as our friend Dille ia 

travelling ihis summer, we would eolicit the fa- 

from Dr. J. P. Kirtland, whom we Icnow is 

nently qualified for the task.— En. 



loiter from "Bo»ella of Blchland." 

Mr. EnrroE:— Since you have been so kind as 
devote a portion of your paper to the use and 
benefit of your female readers, I cannot resi.^t 
the temptation lo throw in my mite, if it is only 
to inform you Ihat your labors are appreciated, 
and to pursuade others to aid you in making the 
Ohio Cultivator useful, and entertoining to those 
for whom it Is designed. I have been highly 
delighted with it thus far, and feel gratified to 
think that our own Ohio is no longer behind her 
sister Slates, in that important aid to prosperity, 
a well conducted, and I trust, well sustained 
agricultural paper. 

But what a pity it Is, that so many young 
farmers — those who would derive most advan- 
tage from its pages, are not subscribers and read- 
ers of the Ohio Cultivator! And this should re- 
mind as of a duly that we can perform in refer- 
ence to euch. Girls: wo have a deep interest in 
their wellare, and we should seek to promote 
their improvement and elevation, by persuading 
all within the sphere of our influence to sub- 
scribe and become reading, thinking men more 

pleasing companions, belter farmers and better 

NoWjGirlFl I propose that we all set about 
this work at once, and make a special effort, and 
the end of the year let us see which of 
ua will procure the largest number of sutecri- 
bers, 08 a new year's present for the (editor] 
bachelor, (detestable word.) This, I'm sure, 
will gladden his cold heart, and if proper 
efforts are put forth, on the port of his friends, 
in this way, he will no longer have any excuse 
for not engaging that "assistant, lo take charge 
of the Ladies' Department," which he promised 
the first number of the Cultivator, he would 

inin when ihe list was sufficiently large lo 
~ arrant such a step. 

I em much pleased, Mr. Editor, to find that 
your ladies' department is so well appreciated, 
and contributed for, by your female readera. I 
hope we shall be favored with communicationa 

from many farmers' wives and daughters such 

as are more gifted than t am, with abihty to af- 
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ford instruction »nd amuBement, WiahEng you 
ai\ deserved euccera, 1 am very reBpectlullv, &c,, 
ROSELLA OF HIGHLAND. 

Noble and Generous Rosella! Your letter is 
of the risht stamp exactly. Its eeniijnpiits ore 
calculated to reach the pockel, if not to affect the 
heart! and the former is with many, the main 
spring of action. Then, too, you have given us 
your real name and address, bo that we might 
not suspect your letter was from a scribbler of 
the other sex. Thank you for that. We 
would travel fifty miies out of our way to call 
And see you, were it not for the words, "detes- 
table" and "cold heart," in your letter! 

We like exceedingly, the idea of those 
year's preeenls! But why not send ihem half a 
^ear inadvancel Or, what is belter, call them 
fourth of July preaents! This would serve our 
jurpose much better. And besides, {whitper!) 
they might enable us to obtain the "a.saistBnt," 
you apeak of, before the first of January! 

Sbocp Farmins In Ohio. 

Elmwood, Fayette co., 0., June, 1845. 
Fbiknd Bateham: — Enclosed I send you a few 
samples of my wool. Some of them were taken 
about three months before shearing, and the re- 
mainder were taken from my lot of (iOO fleeces, 
promiscuously piled. I could not telt from what 
part of the fleece, or whether ews, lambs or bucks, 
but trust they will not suffer much, if fairly tes- 
ted, taking the age and condition of the animal 
iatocoDsideraiiou. There are diseased and feeble 
sheep in most flocks, from which very soft and 
beautiful samples of wool may be procured. The 
samples taken early, which you will perceive, 
by their being unwashed, and more oily, were 
taken from bucks and ewes of full moo the. in 
good wholesome order, and shearing from 3 to 5 
pounds each, independent of the loose locks, of 
An average of 1-4 pound each, taken ofl" previous 
to shearing. 

My stock were selected with great core, by my 
friends and self, from some of the test full blood- 
ed Saxoay flocksj in DutcheKs county, N. Y.; 
my place of nativity and residence, until the last 
five years, which 1 have spent in this place, 
experimenting somewhat in the management of 
sheep, for wool growing. I will here state that 
I have been raised to tarming and wool growing; 
that my father and ancestors were farmers of 
considerable extent, occupying from seven to ten 
hundred acres each; which gave me an opportu- 
nity for an acquaintance with the business, eta 
early age, and hkewise, of the great impro\'i 
ments in farming and nianaging stock in that 
oannty, for the last fifteen years, which, to mj 
knowledge, enables a farmer to support a family, 
educate and set them up in business, much better 
on two hundred acres of land, «t present, than 
formerly on five of the same natural advantages. 
Aa to my experience here; the first eighteen 
months proved almost fatal to my flock, from 
climating. They travelled from Dutches cour 
Mew York, to Highland county, Ohio, wintere'd 
and summered without any loss of moment, and' 
then ihey commenced dying from a disease of 
the liver, and continued to die for about one 
year; no cause discoverable, other than a change 
of climate, as they were in good order, and on 
an old improved farm of rolling ground, well 
watered, purchased by a brother, expressly for 
the health of the sheep. They slopped dying 
after a loss of 3-4 of the original flock, and then 
remained stationary for about one year, when 1 
removed my part of the stock to my present res- 
idence, in quite a level country, where they 
are fast redeeming themselves, being as healthy, 
and increasine; more rapiiily than I ever had a 
flock in New York, and a part of the remainder of 
the flock are on the same farm, in fine condition. 
It would be desirable, if any one could suggest 
a plan by which so great a loss might be avoided. 
I have heard of several flocks having the bbric 



they will shear, on an average, about 1-4 pound 
less wool in this climate, liiaii in that, in the 
same order. This may, perhaps, be accounted 
for, by natural causes, as in warmer climates, 
less fleece is required for the comfort of the ai 

I wafl at the New York State Fair, held 
Poughkeepsee, last fall, and saw all the fine sheep 
there exhibited, brought samples home, and com- 
pared with samples here, and 1 see nothing in our 
way of being as great a fine woo! growing re- 
gion as that. I was indeed highly pleased with 
their grand exhibition of stock of ail kinds.— 
On my return, I immediately attended a neigh- 
borhood fair, at South Charleston, Clark county, 
Ohio, where I saw a lot of Durham call' 
sented by Judge Harrold, near that pli 
I thought were not excelled in quahty or beauty, 
at the great Stale fair of New York, except 
might fancy color; the Judge's are mostly an 
there were likewise presented by a lady, 1 
Springfield, Ohio, two counter-panes, that very 
much excelled any thing of the kind, 1 saw al 
Pooghkeepsie. I feel quite satisfied in my own 
mind, that we have as good a slock of cattle, and at 
fine sheep in Ohio, as they have in New York, 
but they are not so generally diffused among thf 
people, and it is important that their minda be 
directed to the subject. I hall the appearance of 
your paper with delight, as a means of calling 
the attention of farmers to these matters. You 
will find the people in southern Ohio, not gen- 
erally as well educated as in N. Y., but the con- 
geniality of the chmate to intellect makes up 
the deficiency in a measure, when compared 
with the head-stopping colds of N. Y., or the 
sultry inactive regions of the south, and you 
will only have to get your paper in their hands, 
and they will appreciate its benefits. 
Respectfully yours, 

JACOB T. PUGSLEY. 
Remarks. — With the foregoing, we received 
i samples of wool, neatly arranged, and of very 
fine quality, which sheep-farmers are invited to 
call and inspect. Wo do not think we have any 
finer specimens than these, though some have a 
belter appearance as to color and feel ; this we 
lannot think is owing to some defect or unheal th- 
nesa in the sheep, as intimated by Mr. P. We 
have always supposed such beauty of appearance 
was attributable to quite on opposite cause. — En. 






result. 

As ii respects quality of the wool, I was in 
Dutchess county last fall, and brought samples 
from the sapie flocks from which mine were se- 
lected, and I confidently believe them to retain 
their fineness of wool, and if any thing, to im- 
pro're on the samplen, but am of the opinion, 



On the breeds of Skecp. 

The following letter is from an experienced 
sheep farmer, to whom, si his request, we foi 
warded specimens of woo! from Mr. Randall' 
Paular Merino sheep. We do not fully agre 
with all Its positions, but shall leave the matter 
to those having experience to guide them. Id 
seithng disputed points. — Ed. 

CaBY'S ACADEMr, Hamti-tos Co., O. 
May 5ik, 1845 

Mb. Bateham; — I am much obliged for the spe- 
mens of wool, the produce of Col, Randall's flock. 
The quality \a very superior, and the weight quo- 
ted is even more remarkable. Probably I may 
request your assistance in procuring a buck, 
when you go to New York ; but of this you shall 
hear again. I am aware that this sort of sheep 
will pay more than the South Down or Bake- 
well, where the pastures are large, such as prai- 
rie or the toblo and mountain lands in the south, 
where the Hocks are numerous, and the sole ob- 
ject is the fleece; but in [this part of] Ohio, the 
flocks are generally small, and kept principally 
for family use, or for their mutton or market ; for 
purposes the South Down and Bakewell 
breeds have vastly the superiorly in their wool 
for domestic uses ; and as to the quality of their 
mutton, both in appearance and taste, there is no 
■ on ; in addition to the above, the con- 
and tymmelry of the South Down would 
their importation for crossing all other 
breeds, except where raising fine wool is the ob- 

Arihur Young says, — "The South Down sheep 
has many advantages for early maturity, an in- 
nce of hard stocking ; the flesh is finely 
ed, and the wool of most useful quality." 
Oilman, on SOO acres of land, kept 700 South 



lanil»s and wethers, in winter, 
ner, besides 140 head of cattle, 
ice. He used to let out his rams at 40 to 50 
guineas per head for the season ; and the Duke 
of Bedford let at 80 guineas for the season. The 
Marquis of Sligo, an extensive breeder, bought a 
South Down buck to improve his flock, but incau- 
tiously, when an old friend came to visit him, told 
his shepherd to kill the betf sheep in the flock; du- 
ring the dinner, the Marquis asked his friend how 
he liked themutton,andadded,it ought tobe good 
for it cost me 2 guineas per pound— 200 guineaa 
for the sheep ! 

Although we backwoods farmers have many 
advantages in sheep raising, over those in Eu- 
rope, yet WB have not the practice and expe- 
rience which the numerous agricultural societies 
have tended to produce in England. I calculate 
that when the South Down breed have been fairly 
introduced here, their mutton will be so much 
valued 1 01 its flavor and its tendency to health, 
that it win supercede ibe too common use of 
pork; this article will now be wanted for export 
—I the shape of lard and oil, for which it is prin- 
pally valuable. 

Excuse for being tedious, and believe me 
Sincerely Yours, &c. 

GEO. SMITH. 



LcffUlatlTe aid to ARrjcnlture. 

LoYDSviLLE, June Isi, 1845. 
r. Editor: — The inquiry is often made, "what 
the State or General government do for the 
promotion of agricuUurel" Build up an agri- 
cultural school, says one, like the national mili- 
tary academy at West Point. I do not believe 
much can be done in this way. I have been 
ng Colman's account ol the Agricultural 
itions in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
None of these eeem to be well adapted to our 
country. Those based on something hke the 
manual labor system, might do the best; but all 
ot them look to the tbrmation of a superior class, 
a kind ol priesthood among the farmers to super- 
intend and direct the rest. This might be a 
good arrangement in the slave States; with us, 
e want something general, something thai 
rery man may portake of freely. 
Allow me to suggest a few thoughts. Let 
there be a permanent oflSce created, the holder 

to be styled the commissioner of agriculture 

Let him be required to understand minerekwf 
geology, botany, and agticultiiral chimisirj;-^ 
Let 11 be hie business to visit, in succession, the 
several counties in the State, to make his home 
among the farmers, to examine the soils, mines 
and whatever else is inleresiing; to invesljgaia 
and note the various modes nf culture, manage- 
ment of stock, and the whole process of agricul- 
ture; to suggest improved modes, and lo deliver 
occasional lectures at the county seats, and to 
make an annual report of whatever may eeem 
to be important. • 

A small experimental farm, with a suitable 
superintendent, connected with this office, would 
Seem to complete the arrangement. On the 
:arm trial and exhibition could be made of the 
improved processes. 

We are told, upon authority not to be ques- 
tioned, that fifty, and even eighty, and one 
hundred bushels of wheat, can be raised on an 
acre, and certainly it is worthy the consideration 
of our farmers, to consult with each other, how 
it is to be done. The superintendent of agricul- 
ture, and his annual report, would form a medi- 
um of communication. He would form the con- 
necting link between science and labor. He 
would bring the treasures of knowledge from the 
tour quarters of the world, and pour them into 
the lap of the industrious husbandman. He 
would not deal altogether in books, but he would 
the farmer ot his home, he would coramuni- 
; with him orally, and in many matters ex- 
hibit proclicaliy, what can be done. He would 
u and report the best seeds, grains and 
, and the most useful and valuable ani- 
mals. He would kindle up every where the fire 
of improvement, and it would run from farmer 

' York QiaXn A^lcuitur^l Society luvc Adopicd ibii 
.■ojidD,.n.L«,.WDiiqu.HOed KidlvMiuLteiri*. 
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to fwrner, until ihe whole Stale woaM be in one 
common blaze of agricultural proeperitj, f;ivinR 
plenty and comfort to oanelTen, and bcamine up 
■ elonous light among the FiaterB of the repiiolic. 
On the matter of expense, I would juet say: 
considering the farmers have the members of the 
bar, the medical profeeston, the ministry, and 
the ofEcera of the State, and general govern- 
meni to provide for and sustain, and con!<idering 
these contribute little, directly or indirectly, to 
actual prsdnciion, it would eeem reasonable that 
one man can be suelained, whoso direct object 
and bueinpES, ehall be to increase the wherewith. 
to meet our tajten, our doctor bills, our attorneys 
fees, and the wante of thone who have the care 
of our spiritual welfafe, and that leaner portion 
left for ourselves. Your«, 

E. NICHOLS. 



Treatment of Transplanted Trees. 

I had intended to speak of the transplantation 
of fruit trees, but it is now out of aeason, and I 
will only give a few hints a? to those already est 
out. If you water them, take off two inche* of 
the surface, moke the ground loo^e, deep around 
the entire roots, pour on not less than one gallon 
of water, wetting aa far as possible the Klem and 
branches, and when the water is absorbed re- 
place the two inches of removed earth, which 
will prevent the wet portion from drying end 
baking. Partially wetting the ground catises the 
eurface to bake as deep as wet, say from one to 
two inchen, and forms a crust, which excludes 
air, heat and dews, and does decidedly more 
barm than good. The wettings should be copious 
and not frci|uenl. Bui, in my judgment, water- 
ing is very peldom necessary. All that is needed 
la to pulverize the soil deep, and keep it well 
stirred — say once a week. 

Cultivators should recollect the danger is 
over when the trees put out in leaf, and esppci- 
ally if they have been removed in the spring, 
late. Frequent plowings and hoeings, is the 
beat means of aecuring their growth and pros- 
perity. E. NICHOLS. 

Wheal here in little injured— tarn all cut down 
by frost, but it is rising again. E. N, 

TranftplaniinK Pine Trees. 

The planting of ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery has engaged the stteniion of persona of taste 
for the adornment of their residences, and will 
be more attended to as the country improves, b; 
the lovers of natural scenery. But it is not our 
purpoue to enter into an essay on this subject, 
but to inquire through the Cultivator, the proper 
means to cause ilie growth of the pine;'we refer 
10 the 'yellow pitch pine,' in soils where they do 
not grow apontaneoutily. There appears to be a 
constant failure in having this tree to grow — at 
least, such has been the case in this neighbor- 
hood, so far as has come under our obeervation. 
The soil here, is generally of a fertile character, 
the lands are level, and such as were covered 
originally withnpice, papaw, ash, hickory, sugar, 
beech, maple and oak. The chestnut and cedar 
grow when transplanted here, and so, also, other 
tTW«, oa far removed in their spontaneous pro- 
duction as the pine — some of them further. — 
Pines grow naturally, within, perhaps, 40 miles 
of where ws write, and would doubtless, be con- 
sidered there of not sufficient value to be worth 
the trouble of setting out — but hereayellow pine 
tree, growing, would be an ornament as well aa 
a curiosity, and conBlderable has been expended 
from time to time, by many persons, in purcha- 
sing the young trees, as they have been brought 
along, but they have not succeeded In raising 
them, none scarcely ever surviving over a few 
weeks, when their foliage turns yellow, and they 
die without apparently receiving any nutriment 
from the soil. We bought a few of the young 
trees about the 6rst of last month, to make the 
experiment, thinking that we might perchance, 
adopt some method to procure their growth. The 
season was favorable, except beini; dry, which 
was supplied by watering, and they received all 
the attention we could bestow, but to no purpose. 

Weconcluded there wai something uncommon 
in the nature of the plant in adapting it to this 
aiHl, known perhaps lo those more skilled in ag- 
ricultural chemistry than ourselves; and with 



this impression, concluded the subject might not 
be deemed unworthy of notice in the Culliva- 
tor, where agricultural science seems to bid 
fair to shed a brilliant ray over the territory of 
ir Slate.— £d». Bern. Star. 

Wilmington, Cliiilonco.. O., JUai/ 1, 1845. 

Remark: — The people of Columbus, and many 
other places, can sympathize with those of Wil- 
mington, in respect to the above named source 
ordisappoinment. Hundreds of young pine trees 
i!d hero, the past spring, and planted '~ 



the first summer. There is no impossibility in 
the way of success, however, for we occasional- 
ly see instances where these beautiful trees have 
been transplanted with entire success, and are 
now the admiration of all beholders. Such may 
be seen on the grounds of Alfred Eelley, Esq., 
and a few others in this region. Nor is there 
any secret, or wonderful art, which must be dis- 
covered in order to succeed. All that is neces- 
sary, is a slight knowledge of the laws of vege- 
tation, and of the nature and habits of the tree. 

The pines, and most other evergreen trees and 
ahrube, have sap of a resinous character, and do 
not recover from injury, or form new roots after 
removal, so readily as common deciduous trees; 
and as evaporation from the leaver is constantly 
going on, tlie tree becomes exhausted and dies, 
in ordinary cases of removal, from the loss of its 
numerous rootless, or monthx, which are severed 
in taking up. It is utterly in vain, therefore, to 
expect pine trees to grow after being taken up 
in the manner that those are, which are brought 
in for sale. The right way is, for those who 
want trees, to go themselves, or send good men 
with teams for them; and selecting those of a 
moderate size, where they stand singly as possi- 
ble, dig them up with a large ball of earth, so as 
not to break or desturb the small roots, and set 
ihem into tubs or buses, (old barrels, sawed in 
Iwo, are very suitable,) filling the sides with fine 
earth, and giving plenty of water. In these, 
take them to the place for planting, and with 
holes properly prepared, lake them out of the 
tubs or boxen, (or break these to pieces) so as not 
lo disturb the ball of earth in planting. 

Pine trees removed in this way, will seldom 
fail to grow — other circumslances bemg ordina- 
rily favorable. It is true, this method requires 
considerable labor, but it is the only successful 
method, and the reward is richly worth its cost. 

It should here be observed that a clay soil is 
unsuituable for pine trees. They delight in 
sandy and gravelly loam. If wanted on soil 
with a clay bottom, the holes should not be dug 
into the clay, but the surface raised by carting 
on sandy earth, around them. In this way, they 
will succeed in any locality that is not extreme- 
ly wet or dry — though much exposure to wind, 
is also injurious to them. — Ed. 



mnrrlnn In Cattle. 

r rambles among the farmers, this si 



Ino 
nier, we have heard of several 
tie dying from what is supposed lo be the Mur. 
rian. We know butliitle, personallv, of ihisdis- 
ease, though much has been publislied <n books 
and periodicals, respectingit. The following from 
a correspondent, may prove serviceable. — Ed. 

MuRRUN.— This disease has been a serious in- 
jury to the farmers of this State, especially in its 
^arly aetilemeni; and in some parts, it prevails to 
L considerable extent, at the present time. A 
uggcstion or two on the subject, may be of ad- 
.aniage to some of the readers of the Cultivator. 

First, lo prevent the disease, a liberal use of 
tuhet with salt, has, in the opinion of many, 
been found very beneficial. 

Serond, when the disease has become sealed, 
it is generally thought to be incurable, but I be- 
lieve this is a mistake. I am acquainted with a 
gentleman, who says he has cured many animals 
affected with this diHea-^e, and has not failed in 
any instance, where he had a fair chance. 

To show his mode of proceedure, 1 will men- 
tion n case of my own: I had a fine young ox, 
that 1 observed to be sick in the morning, but 
being called away, I did not see him again till 
towards evening, when I found him much bloat- 



ed, and in great distress. I procured the help of 
a neighbor, and iried to bleed him, but could 
raise no vein. I then sent for this gentleman, 
who arrived at 7 o'clock in the evening; the 
creature worse, and very little hopes of his living. 
Two men were directed to commence rubbing 
him briskly, with wisps of straw, one on each 
side; this was continued 30 minutes, we then 
succeeded in raising a vein, and drew 4 quarts 
of blood, which was all we could get; then gave 
a table spoonful of saltpetre, (a heavy dose,) and 
in half an hour, followed it with half a pint of 
strong (soft) soap, mixed with a pint of new 
milk. The creature soon appeared easier; in the 
morning he oat well, and boa no further trouble. 
This gentleman Informed me that be never fail- 
ed in curing Murrian, if the animal was not so 
far gone, as lo prevent drawing blood, that to be 
followed with a strong purgative, 
Respectfully, &c., 
Oberlin, Lorain eo. O. D. B. KINNEY. 



Clean Cultuee."— In a dry time, we frequent- 
ly hear farmers say — 'It wdl not do lo work my 
corn or potatoes, they need all the weeds to keep 
the ground from drying.' Now, this Is all a mis- 
take — the grass and weeds make ground dry fas- 
ter and deeper. But it is alledgcd that corn has 
been injured by plowing or working when the 
weather was very dry. We admit that this effect 
mayhave followed under particular circumstan- 
ces. That is to say, if corn gels ton large before it 
is worked, injury may be done. The reason is, 
ihat the roots have become extended, and they 
plow off BO large a portion of them, that the re- 
mainder cannot supply the stalk, and soon with- 
ers. This is ihe way the 'jirerf' corn, sometimes 
spoken of at the south and west, is generally 

Eroduced. But it is only when the roots of corn 
ave become widely extended, and mutilated in 
the operation that any such consequence follows. 
If the crop Is worked, as it ought to be while it 
is small, no fears of injury need be entertained. — 
Albany Cullivalor. 

Depth of Roots. — In lightBuhsoils,ihe roots of 
Irees have been found at a depth of ten and 
twelve feet. Roots of the Canada thistle have 
been traced 8 or 7 feet below ihe surface. Wheat, 
in a rich, mellow soil, will strike roots three feel 
downwards, and much further horizontally, — 
The roots of oats have been discovered 18 inches 
from the stem, and the long thread-like roots of 
grass, still fuiiher. The line roots of the onion, 
being white, and easily trace In black soil, have 
been fallowed two feet deep. The importance 
of a mellow soil for these fine roots to penetrate, 
is obvious. — Eagliih paper. 



Si'HSorL Plowing. — By the aid of the subsoil 

Slow, crops which formerly were condemned to 
raw their sufitenance from six or nine inches of 
soil can, now descend 18 to 30 inches. A double 
store of food is thus unlocked; and he who opens, 
and, by draining, renders wholesome the surface 
of his fields to a double depth, does, in reality, 
add in effect to the available extent of his pos- 
bessious. He makes them capable of yieloing 
him larger returns, and for a longer period of 
years, without the the risk of exhatislion. — Ed- 
inburg Review. 

Preservikr Fresh Meat. — We gave a very 
good article on this subject in our last, and now 
add nnMher. But first, animals should be prop- 
erly butchered, or it is of no uee to attempt to 
keep the meat. Tliey must fast at least one day ' 
in tne winter, and doublp that lima in the sum- 
mer, before being killed ; for when not tolerbly 
clear of food the tlesb wi'l almost immediately 
Rpoil In hot weather. As goon as the meat comes 
into ihe house, let it be carefully examined and 
wiped, and if it has been blown by flies, that 
part must be cut off and thrown away. It 
should then be kept covered with a cloth, Brat 
scattering a mixture of salt with pepper, or gin 
ger, or mustard, or any spices over it inimical to 
the fly. Now put it i nto the ice-house, the well, 
in ihe cellar, or a wire sieve, hung up in as cool, 
d'y and windy a place as can be found. Pieeea 
of charcoal, or a complete envelope of it, is s 
very good method to preserve fresh meat. — Awur- 
icait Jtgrieittinriit. 
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HATCH'S SOWING MACHINE. 



in the nflemoon of Weducsday, June 4. It was tried with 
n street with such spaed and perfect regularity, as surprised 
A committee from the Hamilton co. Agriculturd Society wen 



The inventor of this machine gave an exhibition of ila performance in ( 
wheat, oala, and grass seed, successively, which it sowed over the market place and n 
and delighted Ihe DUmcrous spectators who were assembled to witness its performance, 
ixeseot, aod have made a very favordble report, which will soon be published. 

The machine in its present improved form, seems absolutely perfect, and must speedily come into general 
be exhibited at the convention in this city on the 25th insl., and it is hoped that some cuterpriaing mechanic w 
aome for this portion of the state, in time for next wheat sowing. 

Persons wishing to obtain rights for any part of Ohio, or adjoining western and southern states, can apply, by letter or otherwise, to M.B. Ba-tesaji, 
Columbas, or Wm. H. H. Tayiar. Cincinnati. 



"PBOFiTiBLE SHEET. — Mr. Joseph Grecory, of 
New Lisbon, Columbiana conty, has sold in one 
year from a flock of full bred merino sheep 45 in 
number, wool and sheep to the amount ol$342,- 
60, besides increasing his flock ten per cent. — 
Farmer boya, what do you think of thatl" 

We caught the above paragraph in a stray 
paper on our desk. If there is no mistake in the 
Bgnres, Mr. Gregory's are, indeed, "profitable 
eneep," and we sheuld fee! much obliged if hi 
would send us more particular information con 
eeming the m. — Ed. O. Cut. 

Be xtKDTOTRE Birds. — It has been ascertained 
that a pair of little aparrowe, with young to 
maintain, will destroy 3,360 caterpillare per 
week. Wehaveno doubt that Ihe birds of every 
country town destroy ions of insects, which, if 
left to grow to maturity, would devour all 
grwn, roots, and grass crops, and ultimately 
make a famine in the land. Consider, then, that 
birds are among your best friends, and that they 
should be cherished and protected, instead of 
atoned, shot at, and tormented in various ways. 



— ^mericon AgricuUvriil. 
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Latest Dn1«8 and Prices. 

Boston, June 9 Flour, 4,87 Mees Pork, 13,50 

New York, " 10 " 4,75 " 13,25 

Baltimore, " U " 4,50 " 13,00 

N.Orleans," 2 " 4,13 '• 13,00 
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..iitTaclar, cMtlnlly wtihUnnwha 
ildenhle penmuj InroiianlMee. Batla 

r Ihe rniaea mernfmed, ind ■food d<*rM 
^re will be no diauiWunloii fnm Ihe cbu- 
lio. TUey ibill M b« eulnltMd 10 Ibe 
pricee u they ebooat lo gWe, wlibaul (By 

ill! lo myie'f only Ihe privilege of hlddlni opei^ oa lime' or (bar 

inlme'a.ivhiehahall flrathe deasna'ed. Thli reKrvtlboo !• mafc 

"— ■ m«r noi KCI enlhrly onl of thenocli offome pinienler tMaWtt 

I hlihiyeaieem.iindilisicouldnotpialiaiily bercpUced. 

itlulaloiuewllllKprepued and ioeeitedln Ibe Uayiiuiiil*r 

: Bile Bill lake place M HDunl llone,oiiein)teeoDlhafUH dtj 
Uiy,anWediKiaday,UHSithdayorJuneneiI, at 10 o'clodi. 



Udaah. 



MI. Hope.near Albany, Hareb 15, 1S4S. 
TrFGenllenMnfroaiarilalann, who wUi to ohuhialaekatlba 
in.nrpinibnMdihatiheniliaerlbeTwill make porcbaaaa DfrlMea 
>rlied. Theycan B!au lb* aoBMwhiA 
.irconvenieiil, deai(naletbe«ntiiialalbiir 
I nenerat inmirtkni a) Ibey nay tmm 
:e thai they win be itrteilr adkarad Kl 
BAHFORD HOWABD, 
- Mbt^II,IMS. 



or Oflica, Albany 



SWEET POTATO SETS. 

usand Sweet Polato Flanti, fbt aale, alSS ram rar 

I. nannweat earner or aouUiweai quarter of HtBlalp.) OoBd 

I for planlinr, from 15Ui May lo IHh June. 

ay IS THOHAB McCOLLT. 



AZ 



HATCH'S SOWING MACHINE. 
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ra (poai paid) to 1b< adiiar of Oa 
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Pttbliihed ottthe \tt and 1S(A nf each, month. 

TERHB.— On Dullui fh tm. for linjlo nibgrilpiloiK, bt 

irben Rnr or matt tttfAm tn nrdcTHl Iagi4tiar, Ihe pik« la only 7 



Ibers wLll be tuppllcd with the bark numben 
nt of llH volant, n Ihsltlwy tan tie bouiul 
liD <nd atjan. wbeoarompletolirDU will be rumMiHl 
U4miii,iniliiIifiltaid>ofii,iriF>itiute,aro reaiKxIhill]' 



TravfKutg Agent. — Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
Visit difierent parts of central and isouthern Ohio, 
BE agent for this paper. lie hiB been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining BUbecriptions, and 
-we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
tbein. — Ed. 



Cheap PoMlaec—Hnrrab! 

Newspapers free if not over 30 miles! Lel- 
tere, (weighing not o-'er half on ounce,) 6 cents 
any distance not over 300 miles, and 10 cents 
eny greater ilistance ! RlessingB on Uncle Sam — 
give him plenty of work now he does it so cheap- 
ly ' O^Send on those sulHcripiions for (he Ohio 
CuUivaJor, that you oughl to have obtained for 
us months ago — your neighliors have not half of 
Ihcm eubccribod yet — indeed, we presume some 
of them scarcely know there is such a paper ! Fie 
upon you, friendB of improvement 1 Hear this 
liberal proposal : — We will allow all remittances, 
(if current bills,} lo be sent ub by mail, al oar riik 
and expente, and the discounlB and premiums as 
formerly, besides; those sending, to be able to 
prove by a witness that they enclosed the money 
to UB, properly directed, and put in the post of- 
fice. 

Back NtmBERS of this paper will be sent lo all 
new Buhecribers.BoaB to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 

Premiums! — A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmer lor 1842, edited by Henhi Colman (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new subacribere to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and IbrwardB the pay in ad- 
vance or four Eubscriliers ot the club price, 75 
cts. each. (The pofiiage on the premium is only 
IS cents within the Stale.) 



—We have 86 subecriberi at the 
Chillicothe office, being a greater number than at 
any other in the State, except Columbus, and ^b 
of thera are business men, mechanics, &c., re- 
siding within the limits of the ciiy. We were at 
first surprised at this, but on visiting that place 
a short time since, we found such evidences ol 
improvement, and general display of hortieultu- 
ra^ taste, as we have not seen elsewhere in Ohio. 
We have heard Chillicothe spoken of by etrangers 
as a place that had got its growth, and was pesB- 
ing into its dotage; but let such persons visit it 
How, and they will soon change their opinion on 
that subject. 

tStr Will friend Rennick be so good as to send 
OS the dimensions of that magnil^cent ox! 

A "hand" in measuring horses is four inches. 



f ItOCIil'IOINGS Of TUE 

Sl'ATE AGHICITLTURAI. CONTIWITION. 

At Coluhbus, Juns 25 and 2t>, II 
The ninvenlinn mC in ihe Srnaiflch^mbef.iit 10 o'elnek 
Wi!dn»diii' morning. Dud wna oignnlitd bjp tbs appuiut' 
mrut ul lbs lollowing oliicBrB ; 

Frrridfil. 

EiGor. ALLEN TKIMULE, of UighUad. 



Via Frai^cm 



, <>r Fiai 



of M>Ji*rin, 



Alei^nded Waddle, of Clark, 
Wa. II.L>DD,ur JelTeiMn 

On Inking Ihn clisir, the ptoitleai eiproMorl a liigb 

I pliDsaiK loi'k in preaiding uver ilie drlibcraiiuDii iila 
ilaiich man anile nnw Mi<v befuit' him Thc^ lind ni 
ttmblnJ III rli3i-un niKtKM iil inriy inltresi, or petruni 
._!...: ._. ■._. .1 — .,-.1 ij,| (j,g,j firms and humor, on 



biKl)' 



ooine irigeihur lo del 

p hers 10 rsbei a^nw 
rend br <ha sweat of lii 



s for ' 



ta decree to miligaio ihoK' 
lai. Ineonulujian, hucin,;r>iuliiiHl ti 
un ihersepeciahls nuiiibci in ailendi 
in prospcti of eievaiing Ih'ir iiohln 



(hey had ni 
.[ tnsK b!u 



appoini 



imi II 



I .<r t> 



nvrnipon; xvhich having lirenagreed 
ihfprcaidmi appointed (inr. M. Baiiley, ol Richland, a 
Mi'ura Sianly Wntaoii, of Maduon-, M. L. fjullivani, 
F'ninhlin; D. B. Kinney, «l Lnmmi FI. J Thumpmn, of 
Puriaae; J. F HarriBUiuol Clark; J. W Uill. of JefT.'non; 
J. U. Brand. utChsmpBiiETii R VV. dicele.of Munigomerr. 
and M (J. Bjicham, ul Franklin. 

On mulion, the ridlmving persuna wore appoinlrd a irom- 
miiiee la sxiniinepluw* BiHl other iinjilcntsnia ol agiicui- 
luie oSenU lor eihibiiion; 

Mai».John Biohop, R K Neil, Diiid Ndsnn and S 
Baldwin, o( Franklin: Join V. Chenowunh, of Madiaon. 
and lanail-aii f lEice and Thomna Swayne, ol Clatk. 

■- ]. 

inted by the preiidenl a. 



On m 

The Isllowin 



llari 






.11: John llowell. Wm H. L-iihani, Jonathan Kercf, 
Wm Udd and R. E. Ne>l. 

On moiion ofMr. J. Su'livant, 
Rttalatd, Tnal u commiiieo ul fivn fie appointed lo col- 
Icci inlorma'ion and repiirt on ihn auhjeci of llie cnlluro 

Wheiaiiiion. Ihe prcfidani api'minlid Mpssrs. Suflivani, 
Gill, Vonau^alo. W. Hirrold sud R, W. McCoy, «aia 



Mr. biiebam inrurmed tlie cnnt 
low Diakera had pmiMred locxh 
on; and tliBiMr. M.L.6ulhvan 






i>uld, lb 



of his linahetil of Durliam ealiJe driven Into iliecii 

o'clock in iheafterno'm. lie waa very sorry lo aii 

.ICO that ihe reaping machine nnii ihe sowing mochini 

which il hud been adveiliBed would bepre>enl, had nol ai 

leachid here, lint 



rning. in fori 



lle< 



of K 



ilm iliatlluy w 

difficulty i- 






rrgrrl la many prisent wbo full a icreat desire io wiinfia 

'' iinporlinl machinea. Boi it I'liuld nui novbe helped. 

econveniion ih«n adjourned, tn meet figiin at 7 
o'ctiKk In ihe evening, in oider lo atlrnd ihe Pihihiiion of 
izriculiural implementa, cBltIa; &£., and lo allow lima fur 
.hPciim-nilleFS lo piapare ihair repnria. 

Tbe bUHIDiriarr won an int«reiting one, and aitracied n 
Isrgn concoiirHi ol speclalors; ihouah mach re^rel and dii. 
apujiniment was occajioned by [hn nun amial nl ihe 
retiring and sowing innchtnea. The plows exhibited, 
10 or la in namber.l wprc mostly of bpauliful workman- 
>hij>, and tlieir perfnrmincH aenerally give great eatisfac- 
ion. The operoiion 1)1' ilie luhtnit plow was an entire 
iiveliy in Ibis region; and as an evidence of the imnres 
lion 11 creo'ea on ihe ininda of Ihe Iwsl farmers present, ii 
□ly be aisled thai no leu ihan twelve of itane implemi^nls 

The fine herd of Uurliam calilc. consisling of about 30 

H- L Sullivonl, Eq.. excited univmul' admiration; 
hnu^h, owing IO iheseveiiiy of Ihe drought, Ihey were 
101 in ta good order as ia usual at Ihia lime of the yeor. 
EVE.iiNa aEssiOH, T O'clock. 
Tbeconven'ion waa called in order by ibt uiesideni, and 
a number of addilioiial delosiiea were added to the list, 
making in all about 1^0 andrspiEiBenliDg 30 counlie*. <A 



number more were in Bttendunce llie next morning, but 
properpimt were nol uken lo obiaia a perfoct llil of tha 
deleiaies.) 

>U. B*T£BiH. from iliecnmmillre nn retolaiioni. ataltd 
ihai ibeconiniiiiae hqd perluroicd. in pari, ihe duty as* 
digued ihem; but liel^re miking a r^p^ut, lie wished loin- 
form (he cnnveniion tlai leilers had hern received by him 
fiom a number u[ individualf whom It waa hoped wouM 
have been present i>n tliia occBaian, eipreasing regrela that 
the/ wore privenied tVoni meeting wiiQ ua, and maaifetilnB 
n lively iniererl in the cauae for which wo are saaemblcd. 
Among them are, Hon. E Whittkoey, Wm. Wetmore, B. 
Summers. Wm. L. Perkins. Hon. David Chamben, 
J'llin M. Gsltagtier, Ei Nicho's, 8. (lota, ddegalo of 
l^kaco. Ag.:joc.: J. W. Caldwell, Pm.deni. end W. H. 
H, Taylor. Cor Src. Hamilton co. Ag. Soc.; and Darius 
lApham. Mr. Biiebam said bo should have been gisd lo 
bate read several or all of these lelleis to ifae convenlioo, 
but it would owupy quite loomuch limei ho wonld, thrre- 
fare only nak leave tu read one, namely, ifaai of Darius 

of ihose preaini, as en ardeni fiicnd of, and laknied labor- 
er in IfiBCDUfo ol ogrieutiuro, lie ihen read Mr. Lsphsm^ 
letter, which will lelound in anoiherpail of this paper. 

Mr. Bateham then read, as the report of th« 
committee, the first six resoluiione aa numbered 
in the following abstract of proceedings. 

Gov. M. BiBTLEY, who was detained from 
acting with the committee,) then moved that tbe 
report of the committee be laid on the table, un- 
lil to-morrow morning. He thought the reso- 
utions Bskcd for that which, in the present etata 
)f our finances, we should not be able lo geC. 
The people of Ohio were complaining of oneroua 

and under such alate of feeling, he did 

link the Legislaiure would grant 97,000 
per year, for this purpose. Ho would be willing 
to see agriculture encouraged by the State, ana 
the National Legislatures — he had always been 
favor of its promotion; during his whole life, 
within a few years, he had been a practical 
farmer, and he still felt much absorbed In its 
iccessi but he was not in favor of asking for 
:at which, in his opinion, could not be had. 
Mr. Batbuam wbo fully persuaded of the friend- 
ly dispoeltion of the Governor towards this cause, 
and he was also well aware of the embarraao- 
which oppresses the (inani.ia1 affairs of our 
State, and of tbe onerousness of the taxes which 



But il 






.__ was fully convinced that in no other way but 
by an appropriation from the treasury, could any 
thing be done effectually, to advance the caiua 
of apiculture in Ohio; and in no other way, but 
by improving the agriculture can the people of 
Ohio ever expect to ohiain reltef from tneir era- 
barrassments, and their onerous taxation. The 
farmers of Ohio have got to pay her large indebt- 
of the productions of her much a- 
bused soil; and in no other way can it ever bo 
done. Her LegislatorB may appear to afford re- 
hef for a time, by devising new echemeB of tax- 
creating new banks, or increasing facili- 
ties of commerce— all very well, as far ae thsy 
but they do not create wealth, and will novar 
our Slate debts, without an improved eya- 
tem of agriculturf. Wo may talk about suetain- 
ing agricultural associations, and other measure* 
for ihia purpose, by private liberality and enter- 
prise; and the supposition is a plausable one; hut 
fortunately, all experience and history prova 
tt it is utterly impossible. Althou|h a young 
in, he had given almost his undivided atten- 
„„n 10 these matters for ten or twelve years past, 
had watched the operation of experiments of 
this kind in New York, and several other Statea, 
and he could positively assert that in no cue 
had there been an instance where extensive or 
lasting results had been produced without Lo- 
giElative aid. He then gave, Bonaewhat in detail, 
the history of agricultural aasociations in New 
York; also, spoke of efiortB made In eastern and 
soutliern Stales, and in Indiana, to ahow the 
great good that would arise from such assistance, 
-id the certainty of failure without it, and ex- 
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pressed liis lirm conviction that the peo]^1<> of 
Ohio were beginning to see this matter m its 
true light, and will soon demand an appropria- 
tion from their treasary for this purpose. 

Mr. R. DiVis thought the Legislature would 
be more likely lo aid ua if we would first put our 
own shoulders to the wheel; and he would pro- 
pose that a State Agriculturnl Society be formed, 
and county societies recommended, and efforts 
be made by individual contribution, before aid is 
asked from the Legislature. He had embodied 
his views in a set of reBolutions, which he would 
offer as a substitute for those of the committee. 

The chsir decided his motion out of order, the 
question being on laying the resolutions 
table. 

Gov, Babtlet then withdrew his mot 
the first resolution was read for adoption 

1. Retohed, That as Agriculture is the greet 
source of our wealth, and the basis of our pros- 
perity as a State, it is highly essential that vig- 
orous and systematic measures be adopted fci 
the promotion and improvement of agriculture 
throughout Ohio. 

Ma. DuTis TDDTrd loamend ihii reailuiion by adding 
words expccssmg D determinitiun lo now fortr ~ " — 
Agricullural Socieli/. 

Mb. BiTERAH said he was quits willing lo hear 
preeiian of tbe [enlimeoti of the conuention on tl 
lion, tor he had no doubl thai BOOie delrgiles li 
here with th« expectation thai a ni\e tuciely 
finmad. and effoita made to ^l up time ahawa li 
whiofa have excited >o much inieiBi!) iii the Sinie or Mew 
Ynrk. But for bis part, he was oppoHd to the amend 
meat. He wia tMf perenaded that the larmErs ol 
Ohio were not yel enoueb oF ihem prepared lo cm opcinH 
with ■ Blale aociety, to rendar ii useful or refpficlable; anc 
if a atsto aociely now be organized, bo waa sure it would 
■oun die, or at least drag heavily, and would only di> 
tasBTtea our beet men, and put Iho ciuce back tor 

Some gentleman, whose name the reporter did r, 
aaked what cousliluled the great dlHerence beli 
farmeraorOhioandihoKof New York, in refe 

auitainingiDcha lociety, and ih-'ushl this co _ 

mi(bl fitaly folluw an example that had been *a emiDeuliy 
(KeMtfii). 

Ma. ULtEniM replied 10 the gentleman, that in Ihelirat 
place, there were in the fate le of New yoik. when the 
«Qt ayatem was ihere commenced, five ditTe 



. ..-]) the Ohio CuUivi 
follr oi such iirnciic 



OiaiuaHd copies. 

Ohio, wo, too, can ha»e a 

bibiliona Itial will etc le 



oPo^^^e 



wilhoul 

But until the nima of a greater poilion of the farmers 

by mesniof laricullunl papen. and well eueinined 
■ociclies.it willbefuund tW an efficient Etsie board ol 
a«ricullure will be mote ueelcl and raally lui 

Got. Bit-TixT thought It would bo well to form a stale 
MCiely. II ihelrgiilature graul aid, well and good; if 

MK- Steele thougut ibo canTenii<in should weigh well 
theprojeclof formingaelitBewety wilhoalfunds; foi 
oer la inly cannot be expected where there is not aollicii 
liberality to sustain county tocieiies ill that way, ibai 
State Bociety C4iuld be Huetained. How ran we taiee ' 
funds to oITet the Is'gs premiuma, and defray the Inr.idea 
eipeusea that would De required logixe (ufficieni atimu— 
to tbe farmere to induce [hem to bring their Biock and pro- 
doclionafronidlBtani paciB of iheetaiel 

Ma. Wadble BSid the eiperimeni had already brei 

d as an officer at a meeting 



paid Iheirdollar each, and 
that was heard of the aoci' 
not and will not leave thei 
Columbus to attend meetings of 



or IT. 

I beheyed. waa the I 



Ihem 



Farn 



He felt deeply impressed 
entmeoBUTGii mutt q>eedily be adopted I 
griculture; for it cannot be duubted that we are rilling 



.*!edge ■ 



! '.f f,r 



\a^; and that our great ataplc crop has diminished insiead 
of lOrawiaed with ihe indeaaa of population. If we can 
deriM meaiu tn increase our aiaple ciop, we shaM at one 
inenase I be proliiB of our labor, and, by increasing thebusi 
nen of the canals on which out products are eiporled, wi 
^eII leaaen the taxes of tbe people. 

Ma. LlDo thought psch farmer in Ihe state conid sooi 
kam to increase bis crm of wheat at Iraat one buahel » 
■orawitb no additionar eipenae. This alone would^ 
aboDt one million of buahais, or enough to pny ma 
timea over, the arnounl required lo auataio egriciihunl 
cietie*. and ■ good share of our taxes beside*. In paaaL 
ftorn Zanesvilfa lo Colnmbus, he hod seen enough at 
had farming to convince him ol Ihe need of ^ioiis in 
uanM. lie aaw many com fields in which ihe weedi 
' threa times aa high as the corn ; Ihe proprielora ha»- 
anoWM them to grow with the lallacious idea that 
Is w«i a piiiial ptoteciioo from drought. If they had 



r, it would havo told tbom oi Ine 



e then read and 



) fun her dehate. in whirh a number of 
delegaiesexproseedlheireoQiinipnis.lhequealioowaaiaJien 
on ihe amendment offerpl by Mr. Duvia. and I 
brat rasolnlioii was ihen adopted unanimously, 

The second and third resoli 
adopted unanimous^ 

2. Rttoked, That as four-fifths of out popn- 
tion are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 

and at least, four-fifths of our State taxes are pai-' 

by farmers, the improvement of agriculture di 

servos the first attention of our Legislators and 

share in the appropriations from the treasury. 

3. Reiotved, That this ronvention are fully 
ware of the necessity that esists for the 
ise of the most rigid economy in the manage- 
lent of the affairs of the State, but at the s 

time we are fully persuaded that the expendi 

of a few thouaand dollars annunlly, for the pro- 

1 of agriculture, would be found the surest 

lost effectual means of increasing the 

of the State; thereby lessening the need of 

'le same time increasing 

ability to pay taxes by increasing tbe prodi 

ness and value of our lands. 

4. Reiolted, That the next General Assembly 
be requested to enact a law providing for the 
election by delegates from Ihe different county 
or district societies, of a permanent State Board 
of Agriculture, to consist of seven members, re- 
siding in different parts of the Slate, who shall 
have Ihe general supervision of all plans for the 
promotion of Agriculture throughout the Stale, 
give instructions for the management of county 
or district agricultural societies, and obtain 
porta from the same, procure analyses of so lis ; 
lei tures, ke., and generally perform such 
may lend to promote improvements in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and domestic industry, also, 
make an annual report to the Legislature, ei 
bracing an account of their own proceedini 
togetl.er with an abstract of the reports from tl 
county 

iThe 4lh renolutinn, as first r'porled by ihi 
JF/ij asked 'belegislaiure lo lyipoi ■ ' ■" 



are, Ac) 
.Mr. BiTEHAn apolie t 



Mb. T. J GiLtisHER InF Ilainilfn) ihoughl eUeh a 
bnard would mme or leas be ideniified with ihe poliiics ol 
ihe majority of ihe members who appointed them. He 
wnuld proiiose iliat ihe iegiplslure glre lo ihe siale society 
the rigtit lo elect this board of coitttol, \n which eteni he 
felt con lideni that ii would not be a political board. 

to ihe resniaiion. lie thougtii if the legii 



lifr«enl a 












long 1 



. . . lly.bylhi 
ilerrenjion of ihis 
irol He waa defirous. eaprciallT. ih^I I 
should be kept clear of poliiic?, and he helieied they woald 
not he. il managed by men hnlding their oppoinlmcni from 
Ihe legi-lalure. He furlher desired Ibail.HMl agricuLural 
•oeieiies shiiuld noi be limited by ilie bounds of a couoiy 
Hi: was a delegnie frnm Itie Fouih Cliatleaion suri.iiy, 
which waa mostly confined lo one lown?hip, though ii had 
some memtiers Irom an adj^tining county. 

Ms. HiEDwicK US Frehle) aaid he thonght it was wronn 
lo spend so much time in dieciiaalon. when our whiiii u 
ripening tor the tickle, and very possibly, in order lo aari 
'i--rop, we had need to be alter it witha sharp aiick 
who haie pre. 
I f.Tbiapan. h 
I, lobetii 



We appointed a learned cnmni 
pared the resolulinne with mu 
was prepared to swallow ihfl ' 
and all, believing it wdl prudi 
Ma Batebim 



rally d 



ilibful ri 






agrtculiure— bu 

did not like ih-. _ _ 

thst it thould be kppi clear of polilics. but 

ihe legitlaiure would appoint ihe membera with refereiin 

lopariyconsidemiiona; beaides, if ihs reeoluiion passed, 

hereof the boord. and request their appoininiKnt by the 
legislature. He did noi mre bow ihey ware appofnied ; 
bul ho ihooghl It v^oold be necessary for ibe board in hi 
Banclioned, or conaiitu'ed a bodyeorporaie. byanaci of ihe 
legialamre. in order Ihst Ihey might act efFioisnily t„A 
have power to satura proper reinrns from tb« conoiy aocj. 



rlies. Ha would remind Mr Ilarrold. thai Ihe remluliun 
laliing an np;iropriall'in, did iioi coolemplaie placing ihe 
niiney dctigned fur the S'lci'ties. intu the tamls ol iha 
toard : it wnuld remain in >lie suie trra'ury liU dnwn 
or by iho Bocieiics. Aa lo Ihe limi'sof locil Bocieues, >here 
Tore many reatiin> in fnvnr of their biing i^onfincd lo 
lounlies ; hul as ihi> would be an niter cuisid era lion, ha 
iiw no objecti'n in amend ilie refoluiion soosturad 
cooniy ori/iilricf scdetin;" and be would now moir* 

The <iiiei!lion nas laken on ihe amundmeDl of Mr. Bata- 

After eonsiderahio r»rlhor debate on ihe tohjeci of the 
nude of appoiniing the elate b'Uird, in which qu'tsa num- 
ttj of the Jelegiies porlicipmed ; and a majoriiy seeming 
nclined lo ibe opinion ibai il lind bitier be dune by anan- 
lua I meeting nf clclegniea from ihe ci'uniy aocHtifs, a m- 
duiion was moTCd and adopled lo rWer Ihe rpeiiluii,in lo a 
leleci c.immiitee f,.r amendment* : whereup^m, the char 
ippoinlcd Measia. Waddln. J. tiuUivant and C. Harruld j 
who reporied The next morning, amoniling ihe rraolu^ion, 
ai lo requrei the Iruii'laiure to enaci a law 
he election ol a Male btiard of ogricullure, 
nerting of delegstea Iram the county sooie- 

ed by a nea''y or quite uianimons vois. 
The neit resolutini: wsaihen read for adoptl'>n. 
S. Reiohed, That the Assemb y be also requee- 
:d t. repeal the eisisting law relative to ag- 
ricultural societies, and to adopt a p)an similar 
succeEeful operation in New 
York; allowing each society a email sum annual- 
ly, from the State Treasury, conditionally, that 
an equal amount be raised by the society from 
fees or contributions of members, and that the 
society conform lo the regulations of the Stale 
Board, in making full returns, &e. 

Mr. BiTEStH. by reques', bri,fly eip'ained tbe chutoc- 
:t of Ihe cxiJiing law. lI provides thai c-juniy commis. 
inner* mnr, if ihay deem it exprCieni, pay a sum nut ex- 
ceeding g 100. annually, lo ihe agriculturnl suciely of the 

"ii Tt waaatwsysfLiunl ihii a onsiderablenum- 

irs snd other lax payers were opp'ieeil to smh 
id Wiiuld use then influence to pereunde Ilia 

any monfy to the 6"Ciety. if ii should be paid, it woDld 
cause much grumliling and complaint among ihia c1as>( 
and aa ihey were tommonly p,>or fanners, thay wootd call 
it taking money from ihe pockeia of the pncr, to put il 
into the pockets nf the rich ; end in some countiea it was 
even made f nirly question m iheir eouniy eleclioDB; so 
Ihni we find ihere are noi more than half a ilaien sgricul- 
lural snciaiies in the state, and moat of thite acarcelf ei> 

as well be repealed, whriher wo gci a baiter one or aot. 
The reeoluiion wia Ihennttopted. 
6. Reiolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, a sum of not lees than seven thousand 
dollars, should be appropriated from the treasury 
annually for the promotion of agriculture; and 
of thisBum two thousand dollars should be placed 
at the disposal of Ihe Slate Board and the re- 
maining five thousand dollars be distributed pro 
rata to the county or district societies, that roay 
be organized, according to the population of the 
counties, bul no society to receive more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars annually, and not 
than shall have been already raised by the 

y- 

As the aubircl mailer of this resolution had already been 
good deal dijcusjed undtr another form. It eiciled bul 
..,_ J., — , "fB, adopiid by a large yoto. 



little debate now. 
it being now 10 o' 



Lffcre 



With the plows presented, your eommiltea wets mnch 
pleased. Aher a careful examinaiiun, and araing ibem 
used, the undersigned hare no heaiialion in naming tboaa 
preeentedby Mr. Franklin and Mr Whl tier as decidedly t ha 
best aod plows exbibilpd 'I'lie Ridgway, Lang's Patent, 
Kentucky, and the Michigan plows, are each, tor fallow 
grounds, excellent, bul in culling sod aranot.in the opin- 
ion of yonr committee, equal lo theplowafirst named. 
Vn.ir eommittee were nnppy lo wiinesa the operation of 
which waa manufiBinred in Boston by 
and Mason, and Ihey are fully satiBfiMl 
•er the purpose intended. Plows of lbs 
ame pallern are manufactured in Cincinnati, a couple of 

Three cheese prersei 



RuggieTffo"' 



lio proaented to 7oor commit- 

■ -r- mL- -,— -.T-y — " ""'** '" oonaidered well 

ted. The double levtr, sell-aeimg prese, prSKDWt 

ir. of Weeiervilla. from iia cbcu- 

bnl three dollars and fifty 



by Thoi 

is preferred. Ii_ „ _, 

TioM presented by Mr. Gorge, of Wesi 
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■rail uiiiiir, ii nt Tut inipannnee, iho undcriisned pttim 
till I fir»l naiiinl 

Tfafi it^enl cnrilei nhibii«d v/^re desmad irell 
ol iha laimer'i atieaiiun. Thai pi««nleil by Mem? 
iahurjF and ciniiih, of DiJawflru rouai|r, ii a Aerk 
priivpineni up in ihoM boremturn uaad, Bnd yu 



Tim 



le bin I Dilirliited. 

immiiiee bIm nimlned • Tory iiiBMiinuily cut 

nulNplying Bn Pulaco.iunDX^by E. Vf. Piialp. 

Ill urimiiille, Lk'klng oiiiniy, m'l iliink ii cln«rving in 

■nennrrited ilmi ilio honey cnn hoxknn wiibouldiKturbing 
Ihs bODi, sdJ itiaswarma can be diiidoil ur eunliinnl at 
ptciMura. Ii appein w^ll ndtpied, alw, lu preveul ihe 
deiireilaLiiinant Llie niilkr. 

All of wbicli ia rsfpocilully BubraJiifd. 

P. 9. In BridiTinn ti> iha implsmcnrt Diime^ in ihn Tore- 
Caiag rep'Ti, thi:n were a numtiut ul Burie Bati; exliibi- 
•eJ, minuraeiurod by Mr, Pierce of Clark county. They 
•ra i>r Iha mail npprdvcil eingltuciion, and ihe best wuik- 
miiuhlp'Viiry cheap, ni 410, at which pries they wiSI be 
foriileii ihcahjjui J, fHilgviaj, Jr., &, Co-, CoJumbui. — 
Ed. O. Cult. 

REPJRr OF THE COMMITTEE ON WOOL. 

Yonr Djmmiuee i>n Wait beg tmn lo lepori ibai, Khei 
lh« miHl otrelul aiamimiiDn ita sia capable nt making, 
Uriih Iho faciliiiu* iiir>irdL'd, we asreeiu report Ihil il ia Im- 
pMBlblc fur ui lo delermJiiD, Irom Ihe aaniplra pmenlcd, 






We. h 



Id, .Mr. Ndl, Mr, Tuvlor, Mr 

-, IB Wood,hB»elhBptoforencoamongihe 

waaU ihni have been pre«efi(Pcl lor iliepxnmlnalion ot ihli 
eominiiieo. Uf iheaawoob weonnnottully agree wliich ha« 
Iha difidwl prefL-rencB; neither could we, with propriety, 

tio I or litem, and ihi^ rerptwiive weight ol' their fleeces. 

Signal on bdmlf u( the cotiimillu: liy 

JiifIN HOWEIX. 
REPORT OF THE CO-MMHTEE ON SILK. 

The <»inmiilee lo whnm wns referrei) iha aobject of the 
euliiire Biiii maiiuhicluro ill eilk, bi^ leave lo nay that ibey 
hive had iliia sulO'Ci nniur cotiaidera.'ioii, and regret ihnt 
tjr Iha want or lime nnil the means ol intorniolion, Ihey 
«re not able to priMOt Piicli d report as they could wish, or 
ai ilie iin^rlaiice ol' llio rubJHei iiwlt' deninndt; for we 
emiiJer It uiie iniinintely caniiecied wilh oui oKricullural 
iniemU, and ihit it C'.'uld cuily he inoirpjraied whb and 
tnulan proliiatile biancli tiietcul. by overy Inrmer in the 
•uiiii ihia adding tu ihe g>ineriil and iniiividuji w«|[h ol 

niato are well aJipted to (he growih ul^ ihe mulberry Bod 
Iho leBiiiig ut' ailk woiins: anil that by uiing Iha fimple 
tiui alittiint indiapensalily neiXMnry nppaniii^, (tailed Gills' 
Veatilit'mg Cra-Oe, ihn labor and cippnae ol feeding ia di- 
uinLahed une hair. th« product of vilk gremly Increiaed, 

int«i»ingBCr.ii>iif Bilk. '- - ■■- - ■ 



And w 



liip,iyiii 



inurael 



iiapleg.Kida is naia^eSBlutly 
Ihia alate, end III an ei'ent Inr beyuud ihe produciionof 
tba nn maieriali ihtu alf.irding a reaiJy inarkei fur an in- 
crauad piHdacliun lu out ciiiBen^; and we have do doubt 
Ihal Iha d'tnind will always be fully equal to ihe supply. 
avBD ah'iuld llial be vary i;reaily Incieated. We.thorelore 
HtJUClfuHy rtwtiiimenil lu fnrmera to plant each for him 
Mif an onhard of mulberry, and feed ailk wnrma; and o 
lilile axp'-rienco will convince them Ihnt ii will be lo their 
iiilere«t lu Bnlnrg'indconiinuB ii. And we would dIko 
uiggeii ilie pii'ptieiy and expediency o( pciitioning tiie 
Le'jiilaiuiii to give Iliia au'ijei-i tliai cunriJeraiiun, and," 
ne^jH.y, ihiteneo 



Mr Bat 



I, frnm 



■ Furlher re|H>ri, conaifi 



which llB iniportanee de- 

n re«olnliiin«i, madi 

^ .. _:ionaNDF.7tnl0in 

I ihe report being accepted, llii 



. Hd'aniPib. 

7th ic»)lutiun wa* nlTcml tut 

7. Retolned. That in view of the great impor- 
tnaee and estent of ilie wool growing iuteresis 
in thia Ktate — ninounling, na it does nlready, lo 
on inveHiiuenc of &boui iwelve niillionfi of dol- 
lars, and in view of the great lostieH EusCained 
by wool erowere in the destruction of eheep by 
i-ogs — this convention earnestly request the 
next General Assembly to pass a law for the pro- 
tection of ^heep, against the damage and injury 
constantly itius accruing — by imposing a euf- 
ficient tax on dogs to elTccl the object — the rev- 
enue thus derived lo go into the State Treastiry. 

Mr. T. WnaieiUQTOX movid that the rFBntuIionbe so 
tmsnded a<ihai 'lie law el|i>n*d have a preapective opt ration 
— Bay to iikeellect one >uir ifitr ita enieimeni. In 



Mel imposing a 






iheprinr-ipi .. . 
ooga and drive Ihom from 



worse than bcfiire. as the dugs were obliged to hill sheep 
to obtain aulisiaience. He spent one whole winler, when 
a lad, in d.-ingnoihingelse tlianehoaling dogs, and selling 
Iheir hides lu the tanners, lo pay lor powder and shot.— 
By giving the law apro3peciiTeai'erBiii)n,helhi>ughi people 
vould d»itray the pups and in n iliori lime, gieaily tnduci 
tka number ol dogf. He was iu favor of a law o( this kind. 
Ur- BATEHtu briefly supported the resolulion. snd oppos 
Od Ihe amendment, lie suid. from whit he liad learried o\ 



e ilamBgiB Busiained by wool growera from this s 
id from lite semi men la ol tlis larmera with whom I 
Id correspond ence or inleicouise. he lelt sure that i 
« w>. n«P<)cd in tliii Plate, and thnt It would bo a 
ing ibe grpai niajoriiy i>r ihe neopte; bi 
the farnicrB would not be witling lo wu 
luuld take olFect. 

I Ihey could"ipe^k 

idividuals, ihi 



other whole year 
(ill hia pirt he bad 






Altai some further remarks by djfl'erenl 
question was token un Mr. Worth in gtnn's aniennmeni anu 
lual. The question then uecuriiig on the reautulion the dls- 

Guv. l)*BTt.iT helped the r«si..lutiDn would nol bn adopted 
II ilio pri'jeet la unpopular with the people, it w>ll ihiow a 
dogres of odium un the convenliou Many prrsuiis ol lim- 
ii«l means had do^) fui wliiuh they fEltstrong aiiuchmcnl, 
even though uf no use tu ihetii- He ihoughi the wliolu 
inntier hud heller be li-lt lo ihe Lrgistature. If. however. 
huniired with a sml in that body, lie would vote lor a law 
to lai alt diigs; and ho was willing to tign a petition lo ihe 
Legishiture lo ihm efleci; but he did nut wirh to see Ibe 
iDflurnea of tliiaconveniiiin injured by p'iss:ng a resolulion 
that would be unwpular willi the people. 

Mr Kun, (ot I'uclaga,) aaid he would prefer that the lax 
on dogs should go lu the » huol fund, instead ul into the 
general treasury, flethoi'gbt ihis would, in n great niois- 
uie. remove ihe odium which gentlemen npprehrndi-d would 
iiiach lo Ihe measure, and wuuld tend to mitie ii popular 
*ith Ihe ptopta. 

Mr. Li DO concurred in Ihe remarks ol Mr. Koi-n. 

Mr. Bbimd. (of Champaign,) thought I lioee who kepi dugs 

about Ihe olucation of their children. He was in livur ot 
Ihe resolution as it stood. The commilleo on reaulutions 
had spent much lime in discuKsing that measuic, Ii tisd 

' airiioglv urged by letturii from vurioua sourees, and a 

Dd eipresilun was generally anticipated from this con- 

fered it should go mioilie Stale Trentury, inasmuch bk we 
had decided lo ask an approprlalion Illi<<ugh ol a less b- 
ouiii than this tal wonid yield.) from thai source- 
Mr. BiTiiUiHsaid the cunveniiun was eiprreely enlled lo 
nsider ujiuii the variouo tirnjecis. havuig riferaocetoBgii 

-.id as Ih e was oncol ihem which waa Hirongly petitioned 
for, ha waa unwiltmg il should be|ins6cd iivtr. 
Uov. Trimble ashed leave to make a few remarkaon ihe 
lululion. llulultysdmillcd tlie extent o< the evil com 

E lamed of. In his low.ialiip 300 sheep hod been desiruyed 
y duin.duriug Itio pial year, lie bad himself, l.>el many 
— 'lable sheep in iha t way— some of ihrm imrchased at 
t piiaB, trum ihe celibruiid Grove florh at Medina, Ibsl 
but he wuuld remind i he convention liiata law uf ihir 
I would undouiiledly. meet with mush opp-iaiiion, and 
members ol ihu Ascembly would avoid the snt'icct il 
ib'e. Itedid iiui duubl iliat ihe law wunld be popular 
I tbalclatsol'larmers niili which Mr Usleham mainTy 
correopondenceand intercourse; but there were many 
farintis in hia diairici mid in other pens ol the Siaio. who 
would lid grpnily agtieved by iboenn:imcnt ol I'lich a law 
While iin ihe flour he would make a liirlhnr suggesliin on 
le rulijeei ol tsxea lie wan iii lavor of Bpprupriaiing a 
iri ol the fund* arising from the lax on pedleis, m,ii>nie 
inkn, aulu* at auction, iLt., lo ihe support of Bgiicullural 

Afui tome furiher remarks by Gen. VVorlhingloD, Mr. 
Lsdd and various others, the que^iicn was laktn sod the 
reoululion udojilod by (he v.ne ol n large niojoriiy. 

The eighth reeolotion was then read, and adopted uQan- 

e. Retolved, That inafimuch as correct atatis- 
.CB are of great importance to the State, and 
highly useful in devising plans for ihe promotion 
of agriculture, this convention respectfully aek 
the next Assembly to pass the bill intrtNlucei] at 
ihe last session, by Mr. Hartley, or a Bimilm' one, 
providing for obtaining correct etalietics of the 
agriculture and domtsiio manufactures of Ohio. 

S. Reiolved, That the next Assembly be also 
requeeied to amend the act pneeed last winter, 
for puniehing the offences of destroying fruii 
and ornamental trees, stealing fruit, &e., so that 
ita provisions shall extend lo all parts of the 
Slate, instead of only lo certain counties as at 
present. 

Col. S. Medahi bereprcscnied aleller. which was read 
by the secretary, cetlifying to his appuititment saadele. 
gaie to advacale ihia reB.ilutiua in beliiirol ihe Cincinnali 
Iluriieultural »ouicty> Col. IH. eald he hid been a corres 
pondmg member ol thot society (or nevrrul years, and had 

olHcetsof Ihesociety.andns Ibedelagaies tlipy had pro- 
laly appointed for thai purpi>ee, weron table to attend, 
,... ..hBiTfully conapnted to aiteod lo this duty in iheir be- 
half. Ho wn» not in favor of enacting nngninary or over 

neceswity lor ihe proper protecliun of Iruii ynidsand gsr- 
dens and in order lo encourage the cultivatiun ol line liuit. 
Stc. ' He bcliuvcd the law reletted lo in ihe resolotiun »af 
oiiduly aevete, and he saw no good reason why ita ben 
„ .should nolbfl extended til Hamil ton, OS wellesFriDhhn 
and other counties, lie biped iha resolutiiin would be 

Mr. BtTEHJiH said that Ihelawpeased Issl wii 

Bidcicda mild one. It did not prescrihe punishi .. 

cITence was eommiiud maUdunaly. Ha bod raeaivod 



srveraJleltcrsUom other pariaol theaiote, requesting ihia 
rtsoluiiun tu be adopted. Mesiw no reason why auch ■ 
law shuuid be a local one, when llicre weienolooilcircum- 
sloncea injoatily i(. Ttir resaluli.in was then sdopled. 

I'lie fiiNowiiig resolulion wai ihan read and adopted . 
10. Retained, That a committee of three per- 
sons be appointed to prepare a memorial in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing resolutions, to be pre- 
Bcnled to the next General Assembly, in the 
name of this Conveniioni and also to prepare 
petitiooB for eeueral circulation and signature, a 
copy of which shall be seat to each of ihe mem- 
bers of this convention, and to such other per* 
eons as will be likely to obtain aignaiures. 

The chair appointed Meeora. Joseph Ridgway, 
Jr., Samuel Medary and M. L. Sullivant aa said 



Ma. 



fmm ihe con.mitlee on resolutinna, re- 
Nus. II to la, incluiive; which report 

(US accepted , 
KesoluiionsNos. 11.13,13 and 14 were lh<-n acTerallr 

c:id l<T adopiion ; and with litl'a diwuiaion, were all 

naniniouily odopled- 

11. Rciolved, That it is important that the 
farmers of this State ehould, in the selection of 
candidates for Representative i and Senators, in 
the General Assembly, secure those who are 
known 10 be friendy lo the cause of agriculture, 
and who wil! regard the prosperity of the Slate 
OS of more imporiance than the ioieresiB of a 
party, and will consequently spend lees of their 
lime and the people's money, in mttking party 
speeches, and in legislating for party purposes, 
ihan haa usually been the practice in our Stale 

12. Reiohed, That this convention are deeply 
sensible of the need of betler facilities of eduoa- 

whereby formers' sons may, at small ex- 
pense, obtain a knowledge of those branches of 
science thai are intimately connected with ag- 
riculture, and essential to a complete knowledge 
of farming as a science, ae well as an art, and 
hope the timo is not far distant when these 
will be taught in our commoa Bchoola, 
agricultural schools will be established 
and sustained In Ohio; and we aleo sugeest to 
the teachers iu our schools, academies ana coUe- 

§e«, the propriety of delivering, or causing to bo 
ehvered to their pupile, frequent lectures on 
agrifiulture and horticulture, and of requiring 
boys, especially those destined to be farmers, to 
rite compositions on these subjects. 

13. Reiolvedt That this convention earnestly 
recommend the formation of township Farmers 
Clubs and libraries, and that young farmers, es- 
pecially, be encouraged to cultivate a taste for, 
and knowledge of the natural eciences, to read 
books and periodicals, and hold social discussions 

relating to agriculture; to the end 
thai they may become scleDtlfis and successful 
farmers and acquire such a taste for the profea- 
sion of agriculture as will prevent all desire to 
forsake it for those professions that are already 

er-crowded, and In which success can only be 

lained by a few. 

14. Retolved, That the first and most necessa- 
ry work to be done for the promotion of agricul- 
ture in this State Is, lo awaken inttreMlinIke 

iNDS of farmers, by inducing them to become 
waders of well conducted agricultural papers; 
for all experience and observation teach us, that 
until this is done more eHectually, few, compara- 
tively, will co-operate In the measures that may 
be devised or the societies thai may be formed for 
this purpose. 

13. Reiolved, That agriculture ought lo receive 

are attention from the General Government of 

the United States, and that there should be es- 

;d a Home Department, a portion of whose 

official duties should be devoted to the agricul* 

al interests of the country. 

Retolved, That the agricultural societies 

throughout the Union be, and they are hereby 

requested to memoralize Congress in favor of 



dif- 



thia 
Theflfleenth reaoloiiun vras reported in 



1 decision, took a receat for din- 
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Reaumed Ihe diBCUosion on the appoint- 
ment ol" o Slato lioard ot Agriculture. The 
following TeBolutinna were then introduced, 
Bnd adrocuied briefly by different individ- 
uals, and Beverally adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 

On motion of R. W. Steele, 
Rttolved, That a Statu Board of Agriculture 
coneieting of nine meniberB be elected by thla 
convention, who shall diecharge the duties of 
raid Board, as contemplated in resolution No. 4, 
for one year, or until their BuecesBors be appointed. 
Reiohed, That a committee of ten be appoint- 
ed by the chair to nominate to the convenlior 
Buitable pereons to constitute said Board. 

The chair named Messrs. Steele, Woi ihington 
Harrold, Bttteham, Medary, J. Sullivant, C 
Wright, Thompson, McLean, Ladd, who 
poried to the convention the ^ 
atg gentlemen, and they wi 
State Boaid of Agriculture; 
M. L. Sdllivant 
SAMt. Medarv, ' 
AixEN Trimble, Highland. 
Greenbuby Kebn, Portage. 
Bami.. SFAN6I.ER, Fairfield. 
Sabius Lafhah, Hamilton. 
Dr. J. P. KiBTiANn, Cuyahoga. 
Jerehiar H. Hallock, Jefferson. 
JosEPii Vance, Champaign. 
On motion, it wae then 
RcMolvrd, That the committee already appoin 
led to draft a niemoria!, J;e., also bo a eoraniittei 
to notify the members of the State Board of tbei 
appointment, and to urge upon them energetii 
action in the cause of agriculture. 
On motion of R. W. Steele, 
Raohed, That the "Ohio Cultivator" meriti 
our warmest commendation. That the eiliciei) 
niBiiner with which it has been conducted 



-B of the follow 
? duly elected as 



Franklin. 



I gua 






J!fuiu 



UBefiitneea as it becomet; more widely circulated; 
and that it deservee the cordial support of the 
farmers and friends of agriculture in Ohio. 

On motion of the nanie gentleman, 

Rfolved, That this convention alao recom 
mend to the patronage of farmers, and espedall' 
horticulturists of Ohio, the "Western Farmer and 
Gardener," of Cincinnnti, and the "Magazine of 
AgricultU'e and Horticulture," of Cleveland, as 
ably conducted periodicals, well calculated to 
promote the good cause of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural improvaraent. 

On motion of Mr. T. Worihington, 

Retolved, That it would be expedient to ap- 
propriate the fund arising from the lax on Auc- 
tioneers and pubhc exbibiLioua, or a portion 
tliereof, to the promolinn of agricullure in Ohic 

On motion ol Mr. Ridgway, 

Reiolved, That this convention has been higli 
ly ETatitiod at the rich diaplay of beautiful and 
highly finished eilk goods from the manufactory 
of our enterprising iellow citizen, J. W, Gill, of 
Mt. Ple-asanii and we most earnestly and cheei 
fully commend hie eatabliahment to the liberal 
patronage of the people of Ohio. 

On motion of Mr. Harrold, 

Reiolved, That the ihanka of this Convention 
be tendered to Mr. M. L. Sullivant for the exhi- 
bition of bin fine herd of Durham cattle, 
other improved stock. 

On motion of Mr. J. Sullivant, 

Reiolved, That the thanks of this eonven 
be hereby tendered to the presiding ofSeers 
Secretaries, for the very able and faithful n 
ner in which they have discharged their du 

The President mads a brief reply to thia r 
lution, and paidahandsome compliment to the 
membera of ihe Convention. He eaid he hod 
presided in that Chamber ae Speaker of Ihe Sen- 
Me, when many ot Ohio's gifted eodb were mem- 
bers, and also over other aBeemblagea, but never 
badhe«een a. body of men, taken aa a whole, 
more gifted, or who conducted their businesB 
with more good feeUng and decorum than the 
farmers before him had during the session of the 
Convention now about to cloae. 

On motion of Mr. T. Worthingion, 

Reiolvtd, That whan lliia convention adjourn 



., ..ill adjourn to meet again under thv Call of 
the State Board of Agriculture. 
On motion, it was 

iJcMlccd, Tliat M. B. Gateham, J. Sullivant and 
I. Medary, be a conmiltlee to prepare a report of 
the proceedings of this convention, for publica- 
tion; and that newspapers throughout the atate 
be requested to publjah the same. 

Mr. Eateham deaired, before adjournment,' to 
say a word or two in regard to the time at which 
this convention had been called. Regret had 
been expressed that it should have been at a lime 
of so much pressure of business with farmers; 
and no one regretted that circumstance more 
than himself. But before the time was designa- 
ted, he wrote letters to friends of the cause in 
different parte of the stole, asking them what 
lime in rummer would be most convenient for 
farmers in their sections ; a>nd the answer of a 
majority was, ^uif before viheai harveil, and jnit 
after working Ike corn. Thia period of time, in 
(he greater part of the Etate, is usually the iaat 
week in June; but owing to the extraordinary 
character of the aeason, it has so happened that 
wheat is ripe at leaat a week earlier than com- 
mon, and the corn is not yet worked. Thia, of 
course, could not have been foreseen, and conse- 
quently no one is lo be blamed for the incon- 
venience occasioned thereby. 
The convention then adjouraed- 



05"NoTE.— The foregoing sketch of the 
marks made in the convention, all who 1 
present will perceive, Is very imperfect. Our 
own time was so entirely occupied with the busi- 
neae of an important committee, that wo could 
not take notes of the speeches. And we e 
cially regret that the same cause prevented 
making the acquainianceof many of our friendly 
readers who were present. We are indebted to 
Mr. Flood, of this city, for notes, from which the 
foregoing ia mainly coinpiled. 

C:^Ediiora who have not room for the 
marks, can, of course, copy the resolutions i 
such other portiona as iiiey may deem impor- 
tant.— En. O. CtTLT. 

The following coiimiea were represented in the 
convention : Brown, Belmont, Champaign, Clark, 
Crawford, Delaware, Fairfield, Payette, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Henry, Highland, Hocking, Jefferson, 
Knox, Licking, Lorain, Madison, Marion, Mont- 
gomery, Muakingum, Perry, Pickaway, Portage, 
Preble, Richland, Roes, Summit, Union and 
Wayne. — 30. (It will be seen, that although 
theae are not half of tKfe whole nimiber of c 
ties in the state, they include something ovei 
half of Ihe wkole population of Ikt Hale.) 

Tlic Weather nnd the Cro|>s. 

In thia region, and we believe throughout all 
central nnd sontheru Ohio, the paat two or thr 
weeks have buen as favorable for the growii 
crops as the heart of man could desire. The fii 
rains mentioned in our last, have continued 
intervals of not more than two or three days, 
that ihe ground is now' well saiurated, and the 
warmth has brought on the corn with astonishing 
rapidity. The wheal, loo, that was not killed by 
frosl, baa filled oul more plump and heavy Ihon 
has been known for many yeara in theae parts, 
and the yield, though very light in airaw, will, ii 
ie judged, be greater Ihon for two or three years 
past, though this is not the case in many of ihe 
more norlhern counties, where Ihe most wheat 
is commonly produced. We regret lo learn that 
the late rains have not generally extended 
ihe Reserve countiea, and they are again su 
ing from drought to a degree that precludes all 
hopes of realizing a hay crop, so important lo 
that region. If the farmers do not provide plen- 
ty of turnips, &c., in those parts, there will be 
great suffering among the cattle next winter. 

ttS"!' is not ypl loo late to sow Ruta Bagas 
with good prospecL-; of a crop, if the sea 
provea moist, aa it is likely to do. Other turn: 
as mentioned in our last, can be sown any li 
thia month and August. 



The accounta of the crops in other States c 
tinus to be very favorable. 




>t)io Cuittontor. 



CXILUMBUS, OHIO, JULY 1, 1S4S 



The AericuIlurRl ConTcnlioa. 

Fasnebs op Offio! You will aec by the ■priy- 
ceedings in this paper, that your convention has 
done ita work — we think done il welt. It was 
a gathering of your friends and brother farm- 
ers — not "kid glove" farmers, as had been sneer- 
ingly predicted by some, but men with handx 
used to honest toll, and hearts animated with a 
deeire to promote the welfare of the whole State. 
They were iho true N0Bn:.iTY of Omo, and wa 
believe the sentimenta expresaed in the reaolu- 
liona they adopted, will meet a hearty response 
from the farming community. Now then, farm- 
ers of Ohio! the way is open, and it is for you to 
say whether your noble profeeeion shall occupy 
the place it deserves, and whether your proud 
State shall rid Iteraelf of the incubus of debt thai 
weighs down her energies. The power ia in your 
own hands — your resources are boundless, and 
you have now good men appointed to give di- 
rection to your efforts and uiteranee to your sen- 
timents. All that you want is hearty to-opera- 
tion — union of efforts — to carry out and diffuse 
abroad the spirit of the ^resolutione you have 
in convention adopted. 

We would BUggePt that at the next meeting of 
the several Agricultural societies, they give an 
expreesion of their aentiments in reference to 
the doings of the convention; and in counties 
where societies do not exisl, the farmers should 
hold a meeting during the summer or fall, for tha 
same purpose. A meeting of the State Boasd 
will, doubtless, he held in due time. 



To ConRESPONUENTs ANn BEABEas. — A number 
of letters, together with samples of wool and 
many other things, we received by the hands of 
delegates at the convention, but we have not 
space nor time to notice them now. We are 
BUre our friends will excuse us without further 
apology; they ahall have attention in lime for our 
next. "Ladies Department" ia also crowded 
out; we beg pardon — could'nt help it. 



The Silk Goods, on hand at the close of Ihe 
convention, were left, by Mr. Gill, at ibe new 
clolhing store of Mr. Hiibhell, in the Neil House, 
in Ihia city, where the public are invited to call 
and inspect or purchase them. 



Subsoil Pi.ows. — We have two on hand, made 
at Cincinnati, after the Boaton pattern, for sale 
at $10 each. A dozen were engaged by farmers 
at the convention, to be manufaclured for 
them. — Good ! 

The plowa from Clark co. were very much ad- 
mired, on d justly BO. One from C. S. Wheeler, 
of Springville, Ky., only npeded a coulter lo 
make as good work aa any of them, almost. — Ea 

Kr The sowing machine, and, perhaps, the 
Reaper, will he exhibited in or near tltis city 
within 3 or 4 days. 

BEAUTiFut,. — A nighi-bloomingcereua, [Caelat 
grandijlorvi) at the greenhouse of Mr. Buttles, ia 
this city, had three blossoms open on Sattird«y 
night, 98th ultimo. 



very plump thia year. 



A buahel of wheat weighing 62 pounds 
tains 660,000 kernels. 
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The following letler was not intended for pub- 
lication, but it is so expreeaive of the aenliiQeniB 
ihtkl we believe, animate & large portiou of the 
farnerB of the Reserve, and that BDOuld be cher- 
ished by every Ohio Farmer, that we 
frain from giving it publicity along 
doingeofthe Convention. — Ed. 
Letter from tbe lion. W. L. Perkins. 
Paisesvtlle, June ii, 1B45. 
DSAR SiB: — Voor eRieemed favor of the 17lh 
in«., I received yesterday. It finds me engaged 
in Court, which will not adjourn till after the 
i^rieiilturnl convention shall have closed its ses- 



Aa a mniior of imporiant Stale policy, I feel 
great and every day increasing interest in ih 
wellare and frogress of agriculture in ourSlali 
It ia our main resource. Prom the creation of 
the world, the Almighty has, from age to age, 
enriched and fertilized the eoll of this great val- 
ley of the west, reserving it as a choice portion 
of bis heritage, to this late period, for )i(. We 
are placed here with riches incalculable all a- 
rannd ua — not hidden in deep recesBes, requi- 
ring immense sacrifices of health, morals and 
life to make it available, but upon the surface of 
the earth, which like a munificent mother, asks 
of OS but the healthy, moral self-invigorating la- 
bor of an industrious, intelligent, and judicious 
cnltivBlion of the charms of her face, to empty 
Into our bosoms her full lap of proeperily. To 
neglect these rich provieionii of nature, lor want 
of Intelligent and well directed industry, when 
knowledge is aa free and accessible as are the pro- 
ductions of the soil on which we etand, is ae 
reprebensilile as to lose them by sloth and in- 
dolence. To pursue an unproductive and waste- 
ful course, because our fathers did so, Favors 
more of animal instinct than ol mental intelli- 

fsnce. To allow oureelveB to fall behind our 
astern brethren in wealth and power, envious 
of their prosperity, the result only of well direct- 
ed effort, when we are really better provided 
for than they are, would be folly indeed. Na- 
ture gave them mountains, hills, rivers and 
wAter falls, but denied them a fertile soil, for she 
could not furnish both. They have"aMtitlfd Jia- 
/«re," and are reaping a certain harvest of co- 
incident action. To us, Bhe has given a luxu- 
riant soil, rich in the capacity to produce, but 
withheld from us Ihe rocks and hills, and moun- 
tains, and falls of water, because both together 
s follow the examph 



for raarkel in all parts of the world. It is a 
shame, and we ou^hl to blush to have it t aid 
with truth, that Ohio produce sells lower in a 
distant market because it is Ohio produce. Lei 
the farmer look into the prices current of the 
^rn cities and be ashamed. We want f:;blic 
;os, thai all-powerful engine for good, in a 
free government, to be cbeateh and kept awake 
id active on this all important subject. 
Tell the convention not to be afraid of doing 
too much. Public sentiment Is moving, and will 
be aroused by and by, and will Bustain ihem. 
With much respect, 

WM. L. PERKINS. 



prosperous neighbors, "atiul nature,'' 
le in her alliance and smiles. 

of the efforts for promoting the in 



and rejoii 

The fai 
terecta of agriculture in the last Legislature, was 
a temporary source of mortification to me, but 
the result wa«, in truth, to have been expected. 
All such efforts have to meet and grapple with 
formidoble opponents. Ignorance, doubt, fear, 
jealousy, unbelief, must be overcome. Then 
there is a worse than all class of opposers — those 
who themselves never act from any motive other 
than selfishness, cannot be niadi 
they cannot underBland,that men exist whose bos- 
oms are warmed with a desire for tht 
good. They do not know, for they ne 
the ardor Ihat glows from the love of country. — 
They therefore suspect that ambition, office, or 
some other selfish motive actuates all such efforts; 
yet patience and perseverence will satisfy the 
doubting and quell opposition. 

1 look to the result of the convention with ex- 
pectations of certain good. I regret that I cannot 
be with you. I regret that you cannot report 
many delegates from the Reserve counties. The 
distance is great, and the times busy. It is olsc 
true in Ohio, as every where, the farmers them- 
selves are the la^l to see benefits which awaii 
them from more liberal views and enlarged intel- 
hgence. We want a central board — we want a 
commissioner of agriculture — a learned maa, and 
an intelligent farmer, to appropriate his whole 
»ime and talents, in different parts of the State, 
to this great business. We want knowledge to 
b- iliffuB d^caltered broadco-sl over the land. 
We want to cherish and etimulate the growth 
and production of silk; the manufacture of oil 
and sterine candles out of hogs; the curing and 



Letter from the Lake Co. Ag. Soeicty. 

Painesville, Lake Co., June 20ih, 1845. 
To Ihe Pretuknt and Memhcrt of the Stale Ag- 
ricultural Contention. 

Gentlemen: — Being apprised of the call for an 
agricultural convention, the Lake County Agricul- 
tural Society appointed me their delegate to rep- 
resent them in the convention. Circuiuslancee 
beyond my control have rendered it iiiipossible 
for me to be present with you; I therefore have 
thought it proper for me to address you. 

There are many departments of our farming 
interests, which call loudly for legislative protec- 
tion, in this, I believe there ia but one opinion, 
sucb as the protection of sheep against dogs, fee. 
The running at large of hogs, and many other 

!iy for the promotion of agrii 
organized in Geauga county some 18 
since. In 1840 this county (Lake) 
from Geauga, and on agricultural society formed 
the same year; since which time, there bos been 
much individual exertion to promote the gener- 
Our fairs have been numerously at- 
tended annually, with much show of fine cattle 
and vegetable productions. But we feel greatly 
the wane of general co-operation — a uniformity 
throughout the State, in all matters pertaining 
to farming, and the action of agricultural soei- 
eties — these are requiisiie in order that we may 
profit by the experience of the whole Stale, by 
methodical interchange of views and results of 
practical experiments. 
As proposed, we feel the importance of agri- 
ittural surveys, including a Geological descrip- 
3n of sods of every portion of our State; giving 
the line of dcmarkation where one stratum is 
lost beneath another, ice. lie., and what compo- 
ni is wanting in one portion to make it equal 
another, for (he different crops. Another ar- 
rangement appears to us important, viz: to re- 
quire each society lo moke a regular annual re- 
port of alt the agricultural statistics, within the 
.niy, also to asseKi on annual tax, in the coun- 
Lax assessment, collected as other taxes are, 
I at the some lime, suflicient lo defray tbe le- 
mate expenses of the society, such oa premi- 
n,tcc. There are many inconveniences ari- 
sing from raising funds by niemberships. 

As th's is the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in this State, it afiord» cheering evidence 
at the farming interest in claiming notice and 
imediate action at our hands, and so far as my 
knowledge extends, the people generally are be- 
coming alive to this subject. 

Respectfully yours, S. ROSA. 

Letter fVom Darius Ijipbnm. 

CiNctNNATC, June 33, 1B45. 
Dear Fbiesi>: — In consequence of sickness in 
my family, I shall not be able to attend the con- 
vention of farmers to be held at Columbus, on 
the 35th and 26 instant. It would have afforded 
me great pleasure to meet and exchange greet- 
ings with the farmers from all parts of the State, 
who will be there; and to have examined the 
various kinds of farm slock, and implements 
husbandry, which will be exhibited on lhat c 

I request you to do me the favor to convey 
the members of the convention my deep sen 
of the importance of the GREAT CAUSE which 
has brought them together; and lo assure them 
of my cordial co-operation, so far as my humble 



packing of butter, beef, hams, cheese, and lord, | abiliiiea will admit, in carrying out the measures 



which they may adopt for elevating the prate- 
Bion of Agriculture in Ohio, and placing it upon 
t more noble, secure, and permanent basis. 

Let us for a moment lake a glance at the po- 
sition of our noble State. Placed in a latitude 
intermediate between the sultriness of the south, 
and the frigidity of llie north, she possesses a 
climate eminently adapted to the developement 
of tbe great staple products required for the sus- 
■ " " ~f man, and the domestic animals. The 
lowed with a capacity of inexhausiable 
fertility. She already carries the palm of supe- 
riority in the production of one of the moat im- 
portant agricultural staples. She slands the 
third only, in the list ot States, in the number 
of free papulation. Tho Ohio river washes her 
whole southern border, upon which, by the power 
of steam, and with the speed of the race norse, 
are borne the surplus products of her soil, and 
mines, and workshops, to the islands ond conti- 
nents of the south. Lake Erie laves nearly 
the whole extent of her northern border, upon 
the bosom of which are transported, with the 
combined speed of wind and steam, the rich 
products of the northern portion of the Stale, to 
seek a market on the coast of the Atlantic ocean, 
or in Europe, The interior of the State is well 
supplied with streams and noble rivers, which if 
not useful for navigation, "are made to supply 
navigable canals," and to furnish water power 
for manufacturing purposes. 

But we have not yet "lold ihe half" of her br- 
cilities for agricultural, commercial and manu-- 
facturing purposes. With a courage unflinch- 
ing, and with a well grounded confidence in tho 
future, the Legislature at an early day pledged 
the faith of tbe citizens of the Stale for money 
lo construct two great canals across the Stale, 
uniting together these great natural channels of 
inlcrcouse with the whole world, which lie upon 
our northern and sciulhern borders. She has also 
given her aid freely for the purpose of uniting Ihem 
with an iron ligament,which can never be sunder- 
ed. Auxiliary and tributary to these main lines of 
public improvement, the State has aided in cou' 
structing numerous canals, rait roads and turn- 
pikes, which not only serve lo enhance the val- 
ue of the land themselves, but the products of 
those lands, — ihey also cheapen the cost of all 
articles the farmer has to buy, — they scatter mills 
and manufactories throughout the State, and 
nlace them almost at the door of every farmer 
n the Slate. 

In view of all thene natural and artificial ad- 
vantages of a communication with the whole 
world, let me ask what more is wanting to place 
noble Slate, not only pre-eminent in agricul- 
tural productions; but first in population, firsi in 
manufacturing, and first in commercial impor- 
tanoel Nothing more is wanting but an IM- 
PROVED SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE. If 
surplus food, MorTits will come here to 
\ it — if mouths come, hands will come 
with them, and these hands will work up the 
raw materials, into articles of commerce, which 
are so abundantly produced by the soil, and 
mines and forests. And all these furnish arti- 
cles of transportation for the various public works 
through out the Stale. 

The chief object of your coming together is to 
consult upon the best means lo be adopted lo 
bring about so desirable a retiull. This can best 
be effected after a full, free, and candid expreft- 
sion of opinions of the farmers from the different 
parts of the Stale. It becomes us, as farmers, to 
put our own shoulders to the wheel first, before 
calling on others for help. We must organize 
agriculturalsocieties in the counties, and endeav- 
or to infuse a spirit of emulation among the far- 
mers lo excell in ihe productions of Ihe soil.— 
We can then respectfully ask the Legislature lo 
aid such societies, by appropriations from the 
public treasury, for the pnrposeof enabling such 
societies to offer premiums for the productions of 
iheir farms. 

We should also create a fund, and ask tho 
Stale to contribute to it, for ihe purpose of diffus- 
ing more Information on the subject of agricul- 
ture among the farmers. There are constantlr- 
presented new discnveries of facts and princi- 
ples in the sciences of chemistrT, geology, xoolosy, 
DOtany, and natural philosophy, of great Talue 
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to the farmers and cuUi valors of thf! soil. Means 
ehould be foond to place these within the reach 
cf every farmer in the Stale. But bCBides, 

Kriraenis are coiiBtanlly being made, and facts 
veloped, in the every day practice of farming, 
ivliich it is important should be known by all. 
enable them to avoid erroneoun, or adopt judi- 
cious modeR of practice in their farming opera- 
tiotie. Then, again, our ingenious mechanics 
Kre coDstantiy invenitng machinea for fuciUtat' 
ing the operatians of husbandry. The farmei 
otight not only to Itnow of Ihe exiplence of euct 
machines, but he ought to be able to dmlinguiah 
the good from tlie worihleas, without subject- 
ing himself to a great loss of time and money 
in testing the value of a machine which the 
Ohio Cultivator would have informed him 
nlready been (ried and found useless, at an 
pense of seventy five cents, with other valuable 
-Inrormation thrown into ihe bargain. 

The farmers, likewise, want information rela^ 
live to the various qualities of their soils, and tc 
know what crops are best suited to them, or wbai 

Eacese of nme(iora:ion, or what substance may 
added to place them in a condition to raise 
ttny given crop, which the market may indicate 
lo be most profitable. For this purpoee, we want 
a man who has n>ade these thingshis studv, and 
who is qualified lo impart to farmers this kn 
ledgs in a practical and familiar manner, bob 
be easily cemprehended by the majority of 
farmers. Tills person should he permanently 
employed, at a fixed salary, and should be under 
Ihe direction of, and responsible to the Stats 
Board of Agriculture. 

Another means of diffusing information among 
the people ra.iy be had through the com 
echools of the State. It is a subject well worthy 
the consideration of the convention, whether it 
would be advisable and practicable to introduce 
the eubject of agriculture as a branch of common 
school education. 

Respectfully, &c., 

D. LAPHAM. 

Sbcep FKTinlng -Fine "Wool Growli^, 
(Exlract of a Leittr.) 
. experimental knowledge in the 
e wool ond sheep; I will give some 
nee, as I have been in the business 
vas sixteen years old, or for the 
I lind in keeping sheep, there 
Bre many tilings to be considered; the first, pet' 
ha pa, is the profit derived; the clearing of the 
land and improvement of the soil. 

1 find, that lo have sheep shear 6 \im. of wool, 
and upwards, I could keep only S&O or 300 in the 
extent, as they must have good pasture all c 
. mer, and be kept with great care in winter; and 
oniy thirty or forty in a (lock; also, that 
sprouting of land must be done with a grubbing 
hoe at an expense of one hundred dollars d year, 
for (Ll least ten years, on my place, as there was 
more than half of it entirely covered with brush 
ef one kind or other, when I came in possession 
of it five years since. I believe this to be the 
condition of most all the grazing lands in Ohio. 
The great ^owth of wool, likewise reduces the 
price B or 10 cents per lb., as is well known by 
all who go to the Boston market. The first ques- 
tion asked by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Slater, 
and other iiae wool luanufacturers, is, what 
.will your fleeces weigh! and if you tell them 
they will average 31 lbs., or more, they say 
at aace, it is nrt worth while lo look at it, as we 
do not work that kind — it is too strong a growth 
for our machinery. 

I keep, at present, between seven and eight 
hundred sheep, they will not average quite 3 lbs., 
including the lajiibs' fleeoee. With this slock I 
do one hundred dollars worth of grubbing annu- 
ally, by fencing off small pieces at a time, from 
fifteen to thirty acree, according to the size ol the 
fiock I wish to turn on, so as not to keep them 
on too long before changing. The dry sheep 
ought to be selected for this purpose, as the ewes 
and young iambs must be better treated to give 
ibemi»uf£cicni growth for winter. In this way, I 
raise, at least, eight hundred lbs. more wool and 
<"ep as much other stock. The farm I speak of, 
-untains four )"indred acres, about oni ^alf well 
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forty bead of cattle and horseH, and thirty hogs, 
on an average, in addition to the sheep, all of 
lliem summer and winter, beeideB plowing fiO 
acres annually, ft will, in this coniiitioo, turn 
the intercHl ol fifty dollars per acre, or filteen 
per cent, annually, on the purchase, besides the 
expense of labor. Resnecttully yours, 

JAMES 'T. PUGSLEY. 

Eliaaood, Fayellf co,, O. 

Remark: — We think friend P. uses a little too 
strong language in speaking of the Boston {ai 
Lowell) wool purchasers. As a general rule, it 
is true that Ihe weight of the fleece is increased 
at the expense of its fineness; but it is also true 
there are some exceptions to that rule; and the 
manufacturers named, do sometimes find fleeces 
weighing over 31 lbs., that are suRiciently fine for 
their purpose. The wool from the flock of Col. 
Randall, is a case in point, and others could be 
named.— Ed. 



Use of I^eacbod Asbes for Wbeat. 

Mb. EcrroRt — I would like to make a few 
quiries respecting the use of leached ashes on 
land intended for wheat, the coming fall. The 
land is gravelly, and has been under tillage for 
fifteen or twenty years, with occasional ii 
ing, so as to produce from ten to fourteen 
els of wheat per acre in ordinarily good 
I wish to know whether bleached m 
worth hauling two miles to spread on this land, 
(I intend to sow clover on the wheat In the 
xpring,] also how many bushels it would be prof- 
itable to apply per acre. This land is now in 
oats, is part coarse gravel and part fine. U has 
lieen mostly in wheat for a number of years. I 
would also aek whether it would he beet to plow 
this land more than once before sowing this fall 1 
J. W. B. 

Lake Co., O. 

Answer. — We have not the least doubt con- 
cerning the value ol leached ashes in the above 
case and all similar eases; and we are confident 
that it will abundantly pay for hauling not only 
two miles, but ten if necessary. There is con- 
siderable difference, however, especially in the 
immediate results, depending on the nature ol 
the soil, which can only be pointed out by means 
of some chemical tests. Soils of a sandy nature, 
somewhat worn, and deficient in htne or other 
alkalies, ore found to show the greatest benefits 
from the application of ashes, and on all lands 
not really clay, they are more or less beneficial. 

As to the quantity it may be best to apply, we 
cannot speak very definitely without more know- 
ledge of the nature of the soil ; but there Is very 
little danger to be apprehended from an over- 
dose. We would apply eight or ten wagon loads 
of, say SO bushels each per acre. A k-es quanti- 
ty would do good, and more will not be likely to 
do harm. For the sake of experiment, we wish 
W. B. would give aheavy dressing to one part 
of bis field, a light one to another, and none at 
another ; then till all alike in other respecio, 
and note the result for two or three years, ond 

nd us the statement for publication. Tins is 

e way to give and receive benefits from agri- 
cultural papers. 

As to the inquiry respecting plowing, the an- 
swer would depend on the length of lime there 
would be between harvesting of the oats and 
sowing the wheat, and whether the land is of a 
friable mellow nature, or compact. If there will 
not be time for fermentation and destrnctlon of 
weeds, to occur between the first and second 
plowing, we should say plow but once, but plow 
well, and harrow thoroughly i but if time is suf- 
ficient, and especially if the soil is inclined to 
become hard, it will doubtless be better to plow 
three times. No crop shows the 
effects of thorough tillage more than wheat. 

The following remarks on the use of ashes are 

by our scientific friend and co-laliorer, Daniel 

Lee, of the Genesee Farmer, now corresponding 

■cretary and traveling lecturer for the N. Y. 

Stale Agricultural Society : 

Lime AND Ashes.— These are doubtless about 
the cheapest and most available lertilizers within 



due cropping ; or on such as lacked lime in their 

firimitive natural condition. Ashes, whether 
eached or unleoched, are perhaps more valuable 
to be Bpphed to the same soils in addition to lime. 
1 should prefer to apply a less quantity of each, 
and give my wheat field the beuefit of those in- 
dispensable elements in the wheat plant, silica, 
phosphorus, potash, soda and magnesia, always 
contained in leached ashes, raiher than depend 
entirely on fertilizing with lime alone. 

A word or two about ashes : As aJI the ashes 
found in the maple tree were dissolved in water 
before they entered its roots, why do they not 
dissolve in water when put up In a leach tub 1 

Because the soluble silicates of potash and 
soda that enters the roots of all plants, are de- 
composed by the vital action of such plants, and 
a considerable portion of the alkaline basis — pot- 
ash and soda — are returned to the earth to dis- 
solve more silica or lliut. Now fiint is the bant 
of planli, just OS lime is the earth of animal bone. 
Hence a EillciouB sandy soil that lacks potash — 
this alkali being very hable to be washed out of 
such a soil — is greatly benefited by the applica- 
tion of ashes. Mark the operation of nature in 
this matter. There will be sufGcient potash 
even in leached ashes to enable the roots of plants 
to I'issolve a small portion of them. This silica 
of potash or of soda, thus dissolved, enters into 
the pores of roots, passes up into the stem and is 
there decomposed, and percipitates its insoluble 
silicate. In other words, the vital functions of 
the plant transform soluble ashes into insoluble 
ashes; the free alkalies prevail, like those obtain- 
ed by leaching ashes, only in a much weaker 
solution, return to thesoiland dissolve inor< aid d 
to be again taken up to give strongth to a stem 
of wheat or grass. Now, lime will not form a 
soluble silicate with sand or flint ; and therefore 
lime alone on poor sandy soils, such as are to be 
found in Albany county and on Lona Island, will 
not bring good wheat or grass. Ashes operate 
much better, for the reasons I have given. 

As the subsoil lying under the tilled surfiee, 
which has been stirred up and cultivated for 10, 
30 or 50 years, abounds in alkalies and alkaline 
earths, subsoil plowing is of great value in bring- 
ing up such elements of fcrlihty to Ihe light, heal, 
frost, and atmospheric influences of summer and 
winter. As a general rule, however, it is not 
best to bring up too much of this stiff soil at 
once, for It takes time to manufacture it into 
good surface soil. 

'Water for Calves. 

Mr. Bateban; — Accident recently taught me 
what, till then, I did not know, viz; that calves, 
wJjile fed on milk, need free access lo water. I 
had supposed the milk (constituting their entire 
food,) was enough without water. Bat in 
changing my calves from one pasture to another, 
they passed a water-trough, and drank heartily. 
1 acted on the hint, and have since supplied 
them, and find they need water as often as older 
cattle. No day passes without their using more 
Perhaps everybody else knew this; but 
least some may be as Ignorant as I was, I thought 
best to apeak a kind word for ibo calves, wiio 
innot speak for themselves. 
JVbrfAeot', -May, 1845. T. 

CHEnniES WITHOUT SioNES.— The Parisian scian. 
lific correspondent of the New York "Courie- 
Etata Unis" mentions a new discovery of a 
way to produce cherriee without stones. Early 
in the spring, before the sap is in full flow, a 
young beorinp tree is divided in two down to the 
branching off of the roots, the pith carefully re- 
moved with a wooden spatula, the parte again 
united, the air being excluded by an application 
of potter's cluy, the whole length of the open- 
' bound together by woolen cord. The 
re-unites the severed parts, and in two 
years, the tree will produce cherries of the finest 
kind, and having in the centre, instead of the 
usual kernal, a thin sof^ pellicle. 
We should suspect the illustrious originator of 
is rare device to posses a head "of the finest 
kind, and having in the centre, instead of the 
al brains, a thin soft, pellicle" — and eery soft 

ni>f PA T- ^(■•—i- ttnil Cv'UHt- 
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CvlUvatton of Cranberrtes. 

Mr. Bateham: — One of your subecribera in 
this place, contemplates raising cranberries, and 
if you are acquainted with the subject, please 
give directions. His farm (a small one,) lays 
adjacent to a wet marsh, containing many hun- 
dred acres, which it is supposed, was once a 
large pond. It is now, more or less, covered 
wiUi decayed vegetable matter, which, when 
dry, is light as bran or chaff, producing wild 
grapes, weeds, &c.; the margin generally deeply 
covered with elders. A few years ago, cranberries 
grew profusely, on this marsh, but of late years, 
they have ceased growing, supposed by some, to 
be caused by ditching and draining, and by its 
having been overrun by fire several times. 

Will the cranberries grow if transplanted from 
the marsh to hard land, or if to lana similar, but 
drier than that on which they formerly grewl 
Ifow should they be cultivated in either easel 
What time of the year should they be moved? 
How Ions after the vines are set out, before they 
will bear? How long before they will bear from 
the seed? Is it better to sow the seed or berries, 
than to transplant the roots? How much can be 
raised to the acre? 

I shall be thankful for such information as you 
can give on this subject. 

Respectfully yours, 

MILTON STILES, P. M. 

SetilUj Medina co,^ O. 

Remarkt. — We have deferred the foregoing for 
some time, in hopes that some person in this 
State, who has had experience in the business, 
would favor us with some practical information 
on this subject, as was requested in our paper of 
March 1. We apprehend, however, that no ex- 
periments, of any extent, have been made in the 
business of cultivating cranberries in Ohio, and 
therefore, we can only give the results of exper- 
iments in other States. We have no doubt that 
in many places in this State, this crop might be 
made profitable, though we are inclined to think 
that the land described above, is not the most 
suitable for the purpose. From what we have 
seen and read of this crop, it requires tandy, wet 
land — having a share of vegetable matter, or 
muck, but with a goodly portion of sand within 
reach of the roots. The partial drainage of the 
marsh, and an excess of vegetable matter in the 
soil, we presume were the cause of the disap- 
pearance of the cranberries from that location. 

We should like to see a number of thorough 
experiments in the culture of cranberries, in 
Ohio; and as a means of affording some instruc- 
tions, we copy the following from recent num- 
bers of the Boston Cultivator. — Ed 

Cranbekries. — In answer to the inquiries of a 
subscriber on this subject, we will remark as we 
have often before, that the cultivation of this 
plant is not yet reduced to any regular system. 
They come into some lands and disappear in 
others unexpectedly and unaccountably, unless 
it be owing to a rotation of crops by nature, as 
oaks succeed pines, and the reverse. 

If the land be not naturally wet; it is best to 
prepare for flowing, and there is sometimes an 
advantage in flowing very wet lands. The water 
is a protection against severe cold in winter, and 
by flowing late in spiing the blossoming may be 
retarded until the frosty season has passed, and 
if flowing can be effected rapidly, it may be done 
any time in summer when there are indications 
of a frost. 

As to the preparation of the soil, if it be nat- 
urally too dry, mud will improve its texture by 
rendering it more retentive of moisture, and if 
the land be naturally wet and the soil composed 
mostly of mud or peat, sand will be a good man- 
ure. When land has been long in grass, and 
cranberries have not grown, the cranberry plants 
would be likely to displace the grasses, aided by 
the tendency of nature to rotation, but if the 

ground has been in cranberry vines, and they 
ave disappeared, the land should be plowed, or 
in some way inverted, burying the grass com- 
pletely, and tolerably deep. 

In transplanting, as we lately observed, take 
up shovelfuls of the soil at places about four feet 
apart, and place in the holes shovelfuls of earth 



taken from a cranberry bog with the vines there- 
in, and they will soon run and occupy the whole 
ground. For further information we refer our 
readers to a discussion on this subject at the 
State House, which is subjoined: 

Mr. Buckminster said that Albert Ware of 
Sherburne, had raised 200 bushels of cranberries 
to the acre. 

Mr. Gleoson observed that when there were 
no floods in the spring on the Concord river, the 
plants came forward early, and are liable to be 
killed by frosts, while in blossom. Cattle biting 
off buds in the spring is very destructive. He 
has a plat of cranberries on high land, that have 
rooted out the grass. The land would produce 
corn, barley, and potatoes. They were never 
killed in the winter. 

Mr. Earle, of Worcester, said, when a boy he 
crossed a meadow where fine cranberries grew 
on high land, on the side of a hill; the soil was 
strong and moist. 

The Chairman remarked that low lands were 
much exposed to frosts. He stated a case where 
a meadow produced ^ood crops of cranberries till 
it was ditched, then it failed. 

Mr. Allen said that he had known frost every 
month in the year; and cranberries were liable 
to be killed, if they were flowed. A little plat 
of cranberries grew on high land, from which 
his daughter picked a pint, or a quart. 

Mr. Bragdon, of Milford, said that his father 
had a meadow which bore cranberries. He 
ditched it and the cranberries failed; but as the 
ditches filled up, the cranberries re-appeared. 

Mr. Breck, of the N. E. Farmer, said where 
he was born, in Medfield, cranberries were con- 
sidered worthless, and attempts were made to 
destroy them. They flourished on flowed lands, 
but as they were drained and dried, the vines died. 

Mr. Cole, of the Cultivator, stated that in 1843 
cranberries were killed extensively on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of July. He had been informed 
by several persons who flowed their cranberry 
meadows, tnat they turned off the water the 
first of May, but as they were liable to be killed 
in the blossom the first of June, they should try 
the effect of keeping the water on till the last of 
May. There is no regular system established as 
to the cultivation of the cranberry. He asked a 
gentleman of experience and observation, to give 
the best mode of culture, and he said that they 
would flourish well in sand and water. As the 
cranberry grows on marshes, where the salt 
water often flows, salt may be good manure on 
high lands. He had seen them grow on upland, 
which was not too moist for potatoes. 

Mr. Sullivan Bates, of Belli ngham, Mass., thus 
answers several inquiries in relation to the cul- 
ture of cranberries, in the American Agricultur- 
ist of last year: 

1. Are the plants obtained from the berry? It 
is my opinion, they are not, as I have repeatedly 
tried the experriment of endeavoring to grow 
them from the seed, and have known others do 
the same, but without success. 

2. Is manure necessary in the rows or hill. I 
should think it was not, for our greatest yield of 
cranberries in their wild state, is obtained from 
cold sour lands. 

3. What time in the spring or fall should the 
roots be planted? I had always followed planting 
in the spring, till the fall of 1842. The vines 
planted that fall yielded a few berries the suc- 
ceeding autumn of 1843, but not so abundantly 
according to their time, as those planted in the 
spring. This, however, may be owing to the 
cold season we had; for the cranberry here, gen- 
erally, was cut short last year. 

4. The manner in which I commenced the cul- 
ture of them, and success up to this date? In 
the spring of 1840, I planted half an acre with 
roots, put out in drills 18 inches apart, and 2 in- 
ches from each other in the drills. The following 
autumn, 1841, 1 gathered 12 quarts of fine cran- 
berries. The next autumn I gathered 28 boxes, 
measuring one-half bushel each box, of which 6 
boxes were sent to the American Institute, and 
were awarded a diploma. The fall of 1842, I 
gathered 81 boxes from the half acre, and again 
was awarded a diploma by the American Insti- 
tute for such as I showed. The past two years 



have been very bad seaeons for the cranberryy 
the crop having fell short of its usual yield great- 
ly; but not so much so as the common wild eran- 
herry. I have set out plants every year since 1840, 
taking the most thriving which I could find, and 
have always had a good yield when the eeaaon 
was reasonably favorable. 

From the American Qnarterljr Journal, kc 

CJharcoal -Its Properties and Uses* 

This substance has excited great attention of 
late, in some portions of the country, althotigh 
no accurate experiments have yet been made to 
test its value as a manure. In theory, it is cer* 
tain that it possesses properties which are ealciH 
lated to render it a very valuable substance in 
agriculture. And this arises from a power not 
peculiar to charcoal. All porous bodies have the 
property of absorbing the different gases in 
greater or less quantities. Charcoal, qfter ii hu 
been heated to redneiSy and cooled toiihioui bem^ 
exposed to the atr^ will absord ninety times its 
own volume of ammoniacal gas, and considera- 
ble quantities of others. If heated and cooled 
under water, and then }|laced in a confined por- 
tion of atmospheric air, it will absorb all the ex- 
ygen and leave pure nitrogen. Now, upon this 
property of absording gases depends its use as a 
manure. In itself, it has no valuable properties. 
It is one of the most indestructible of substances. 
Exposed to heat of the greatest intensity, if air 
is excluded, it suffers no change. Moisture has 
no effect upon it. It has been said by some 
writer, that, after being in the ground for 
several years, it becomes converted into a sort 
of coaly earth. But, on the other hand, it is a 
well known fact that fence posts are often char- 
red at the bottom, in order to preserve them 
from rotting, and it succeeds for a great number 
of years. In this case, no such change can have 
taken place. It is, at any rate, very doubtful if 
it is ever converted into earth, or, of itself, fur- 
nishes any food for plants. But it does absorb 
gases, and by the powerful condensing force 
which all porous bodies possess, they are made 
solid in the pores of charcoal. One cubic inch 
of charcoal will condense ninety cubic inches of 
ammonia, or thirty-five of carbonic acid. And, 
holding it with all this force, how are they to 
give it off to plants? One class of theorists will 
say, that the vital power of the plant can sepe- 
rate it. But it is locked up in the pores of the 
charcoal, where not even the most minute fibre 
of the roots can penetrate Others say, it is by 
the power of fixing gases that it does good, but 
they do not account for the giving them out. — 
What then is it? Let us look a moment at an- 
other fact. • 

Water absorbs, at the common temperature 
and pressure, from seven hundred to eight hund- 
red times its volume of ammonical gas, and when 
boiled will notpart with the whole of it. Now 
notice the difference: charcoal absorbs ninety, 
and water eight hundred times their volume.— 
The superior force of the water is seen at a 
glance. And what must be the result? Why, 
simply this: If charcoal is put upon land as a 
manure, however much gas it may have in its 
pores, the first shower of rain will separate it and 
carry it with it into the earth, ready for the use 
of the plants. In the mean time, the water takes 
the place of the gas in the pores. As soon as 
they become dry, and perhaps before, the process 
of absorption commences a[gain, and again it is 
washed out. 

This view of the case would indicate the use 
of charcoal as a top dressing to crops. And this 
we believe to be the correct plan. Buried in the 
soil, it adds to its looseness, but is not exposed to 
alternate dry and wet, as when on or near the 
surface. 

But its action in compost heaps, or as an ab- 
sorbent of the urine of^man and animals, de- 
pends upon another principle. The general 
opinion seems to be, that its use is to absorb the 
gases, ammonia, &c., which are given off during 
decomposition of animal and vegetable substan- 
ces. That this is not the case, will readily ap- 
per, if any one will reflect a moment upon its 
well known action on animal matter. If meat 
which has begun to putrefy be packed down in 
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Travelling Ageni. — Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
viait different paria of cenirol and eoiithern Ohio, 
■8 agent for tliis paper, lie haa been very euc- 
cemful thus far, in obtaining niibscriptione, and 
we bespeak for him, the cootideDce aad aseis- 
tance of OUT fricnda, wherever he may vieit 
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Cheap Posuifcc Terms 1 | 

Penons wishing lo rsmit paymenta lo ufl for 
single eubecriptions or clubs, may do eo at our 
risk and expense — only send good current bills, 
and letters properly directed; so there is no long- 
er any excuse on account of the difficulty of 
making payments. We continue to give the vol, 
of Genesee farmer as before. 

Back KUMBEr.s of this paper will be sent to all 
new Bubacribere, so as lo make a complete volume 
with ihe index, for binding at the end of the year. 
Pbemiuiis!— A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmar for 1B42, edited by Hesbt Colmas (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new Euhecribere to thia paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance or four subscribers at Ihe club price, 75 
«!!•. each. (The poatage on the premium is only 
IS cents within the State.) 

FEeKOF Postage!— The neT postage law, which 
lakes eff"ect let July, allows newspapers to go free 
to subscribers within thirtv miles of the place of 
publication. This will offer ouiie an induce- 
ment for perEons within that distance to sub- 
Bcribe. 

The following is a list of the poet offices with- 
in 30 miles of t:olumbus, aa furnished by Capt. 
Blain of the Post Office; 

FrofUtiia en. FairMd eo. London, 
Alton, Canal Winchester, Rosedale, 

Hendon, Courtright's, Summerford, 

Central College, Talbot's, W. Canaan, 

Dubhn, Lancaster, W. Jefferson, 

Georgesville, Lithopolis, Delawart eo. 

Harrisbtirgh, Millerapori, Alum Creek, 

Hope, Pickerington, Centre, 

Lockboorn, West Carrolton, Delaware, 

Ovid, lAcking eo. Galena, 

Reynold aburgh, Etna, Genoa, 

Wert's Grove, Kirkersville, Harlem, 

Weaterville, Hebron, Eilbourn, 

WoTthington, Jersey, Nimmon's X 

Cttrk CO. Pkkavay eo. Boads. 

Brighton Cen. Circleville, Scioto bridge. 

Canton eo. S. BloomBeld, Sunbury, 

Darby Cieek, Maduon co. Trenton W's, 

Uubrnune, Lafayette, William>ville. 



EiCUcr from A ninliMcr. 

The following letter of encouragement, encio* 
sing eub.'-cription money, we received from an 
influential minister of the gospel, in an adjoining 
county. It was not intended for publication, 
but we trust we ahall be excused for giving it a 
place, in the hope that others may be influenced 
by its sentiments. No men can do more to aid 
us in the work to which this paper is devoted, 
than ministers and phjrsiciana. Their friendly 
intercourse with the rural classes, and their va- 
ried attainments in knowledge and science, com- 
mand for them a degree of respect and influence 
which others cannot secure, and which, if rightly 
used, would soon be the means of baninhing from 
the minds of farmers, much of the ignorance and 
prejudice, which are the great otelaclea in the 
way of improvement among the mass of those 
wliom it is most diflicult, and at the same time 
moxt desirable to reach and elevate.-— Ed. 

Mr. Batehah: 

Dear Sir: ••»**• 

I have been so deeply interesied in your paper, 
that I could wish it a far wider circulation than 
it has yet secured. The object at which jou aim, 
is both a Rood, and a highly important object. Jt 
is identified with every laudable enterprize of 
the Slate, whether poUtical or religious. Intel- 



good farmers, but in reaching this point, they 
must become intelligent, for no man can under* 
standingly cultivate, the soil without a consider- 
able degree of knowledge. }Iere, then knoatedge 
and projU go logelfier, and in no sense is the dec- 
laration, that "knowletge is poiver," more en- 

Though a clergyman, and having a wide moral 
field to cultivate. I still And time, and opportu- 
nity to say a word in behalf of your cause, and 
paper. Nor do I deem such a course incompati- 

duty to promote useful intelligence among all 
classeB of hie fellow men, and then endeavor to 
make that intelligence subservient to the glory 
of his Mnnter. Agricultural knowledge is con- 
fessedly important, inaanuich as iln practical end 
is to provide for the wants and comforts of the 
body, and to secure the means of higher mental 
and moral culture. One of the objects of the 
ministry is, with the blessing of God, to lead 
men "to use their teniporal blessings, 08 not to 
abuse them." Intelligence and virtue alone are 
wanting, lo carry our State forward lo the high- 
est prosperity. To the attainment of this object, 
every good and patriotic citizen wit! labor, and 
therefore, among the number of your friends, and 
sincere fellow laborers, lo a proper extent, you 
may confidentfy place the ministry of Ohio. 
Vours most truly, 
July 10, 1845. 



Afiicultnral Besolutloiu. 



We give below, the series of resolutions ndof- 
led by Ihe late convention, in order that tbef 
may be read and referred to more conveniently, 
than in the form they were given in our last: 
. Retohed, That as Agriculture is the great 
irce of our wealth, and the ba«is of our pros- 
perity as a State, it is highly essential that vig- 
orous and systematic msasures be adopted KtT 
the promotion and improvement of agriculture 
throughout Ohio. 

2. Reioked, That as four-fifihs of our popa- 
lation are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and at least, four-nflhs of our State taxes are paid 
by farmers, the improvement of agriculture de- 
serves the first attention of our Legislators and 
a share in the appropriations from the treasnrr. 

3. Retolvtd, That this ''onvention are fully 
aware of the necessity that exists for the exer- 

of the moet rigid economy in the manage* 
t of the affairs of the State, but at the same 
time we are fully persuaded that the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars annually, for the pro- 
on of agriculture, would be found the surest 
most effectual means of increasing the rev- 
■B of the State; thereby lessening the need of 
taxation, and at the same time increasing ' ur 
bility to pay taxes by increasing the productive- 
ices and value of our lands. 

4. Retained, That the next General Aseembly 
be requested to enact a law providing for the 
-'-ction by delegates from the different couutv 

district societies, of a permanent State Board 
of Agriculture, to consist of seven members, re- 
siding in different parts of the State, who shall 
have the general supervision of all plans for the 
promotion of Agriculture throughout the State, 
give instructionit for the management of county 
or district agricultural societies, and obtain re- 

torts from the Hsme, procure analyses of aoils, 
■ tures, &c., aad generally perform such acta as 
may tend to promote improvements in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and domestic industry, aiso, 
make an annual report to the Legislature, em- 
bracing an account of their own proceedings, 
loget' er with an abstract of the reports from tns 



Singalar! — Only a email proportion of the 

newspapers throughout the State, have as yet 
found room for any part of the proceedings of 
the agricultural convention held the 2Slh and 
2Sth of June, though nearly alt have publinhed 
accounts of or remarks on the doings of a parly 
political convention held the 4lh of July! We 
ought not to complain of this, however, for such 
conduct, on the part of political editors, is daily 
gaining us suliecribers; many of vhom tell us 
they have become disgusted with their party 
papers, becatise they contain nothing but politics. 



The Oreat Agricultural Exhibition in New 
York, will occur this year at Utico, about the 
middle of Sep. Several gentlemen from this 
cinity, design to attend. We should like to eee 
a numerous delegation from Ohio. How many 
will go' 



5. Retolved, That the Assemb y be also reques- 
ted t. repeal the existing jaw relative to ag- 
ricultural Focieiies, and to adopt a plan similar 
to the one now in auccesaful operation in New 
Vork; allowing each society a small sum annual- 
ly, from the Slate Treasury, conditionally, that 
an equal amount be rained by the society from 
fees or contributions of members, and that the 
society conform lo the regulations of the State 
Board, in making full returns, &e. 

6. Rriolted, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, a sunt of not less than seven thousand 
dollars, should be appropriated from the treasury 
annually for the promotion of agriculture; and 
of this Eum two thousand dollars should be placed 
at the disDosal of the State fioord and the re- 
maining nve thousand dollars be distributed pro 
rata to the county or district societies, that may 
be organized, according to the population of the 
counties, but no society 10 receive more than 
one hundred and filly dollars annually, and not 
more than shatt have been already raised by the 
society. 

7. JUtolved. That in view of the great impor- 
tance and extent of the wool growing interests 
in this State — amounting, as it does already, to 
an investment of about twelve millions of dol- 
lars, and in view of the great losses sustained 
by wool growers in the destruction of sheep by 

■ogfi — thiB convention earnestly request the 
next General Assembly to pass a law for the pro- 
tection of sheep, against the damage and injury 
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conetanily thus accruing — by imjiosing a auf- 
(icieut tQx on dogs to effect the object — ihe rev- 
enue thus dcrivQil to go into the State Treaeury. 
a. Reiobtcd, That musnmch ob correct stat Lb- 
lice are of grunt jniportaace to the State, and 
highly UReful iu devising plana for the proniotion 
of agriculture, this convention reBpcctfulIy aak 
the next AHsembly to paes the bill introduced -' 
the last BCBpion, by Mr. IJanley, or n flimilar oi 
providing for obtaining correct atatistica of i 
apiculture and domestic ma nufaclur Da of Ohi< 

8. Reiolved, Tliat the noxt AEaembly be also 
requBEtcd to amend the act passed last winter, 
for pnnishing the ofFencea of destroying fruit 
and ornamental trees, stealing fruit, die, bo that 
its provisions shall extend to all parts of the 
State, instead of only to certain couu' 
present. 

10. Retohcd, That a committee of three pcr- 
eoDS be appointed to prepare a memorial 
cwdanoe with (he foregoing resolutious, to 1 
eented to the nest General AsBembly, in the 
name of this Convention; and also to prepare 
petitions for general circulation and signature, a 
copy of which shall be sent to each of the mein- 
bers of this convention, and lo such other per- 
sons as will be likely to obtain signatures. 

The chair appointed Me-wrs. Joseph Ridgway, 
St., Samuel Medary and M. L. Sullivant as said 



Raohcd, That the "Oliio Cultivator' 
ir warmest commendation- Ihat the efficient 
aaner with which it has been conducted since 
s commencement, ia a gti«ramee of its future 
usefulnpBB as it becomes more widely circulated; 
and that it deserves the cordial support of the 
farmers and friends of agriculture in Ohio. 

Retolved, That this convention also recom- 
mend to the patronage of farmers, and especially 
horticulturiatB of Ohio, the "Western Fanner and 
Gardener," of Cincinnati, and the "Magazine of 
Agricuitu e and Horticulture," of Cleveland, as 
ably conducted periodicals, well calculated to 
promote the good cause of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural improvement, 

Reiolved, That a State Board of Agriculture 
consisting of nine members be elected by this 
convention, who shall discharge the dutii 
paid Board, as contemplated in resolution ^ 
for one year, or until their euccessors be appointed. 
Reiolved, That a committee of ton be appoint- 
ed by the chair lo nominate to the convent*" 
suitable persons to constitute said Board. 

The chair named Messrs. Steele, Woi thing! 
Harrold, Bateham, Medary, J. Sullivant, C. 



U. Retohed, That it is important that the 
{armers of this State should, in the selection of 
condidatee for Representative' and Senators, in 
the General Assembly, secure those who are 
known to be friendy to the cause of agriculture, 
and who will regard the prosperity of the Slate 
as of more importance than the interests of a 
party, and will consequently spend Ices of their 
time and the people's money, in making party 
speeches, and in legislating for party purposes, 
than baa usually been the practice in our State 
Legislature. 

12. Reiohcd, That this convention are deeply 
sensible of the need of better facilities of edi 
tion, whereby farmers' sons may, at small 
pense, obtain a knowledge of those branches of 
science that are intimately connected with ag- 
riculture, and essential lo a complete knowledge 
of farming as a tcicn.ce, as well as an art, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when these 
sciences will be taught i > our common achools, 
or when agricultural schools will be established 
and sustained in Ohio; and we also suggest to 
the teachers in our schools, academies and colle- 
ges, the propriety of deUvering, or causing to be 
dehvered to their pupils, frequent lectures on 
agriculture and horticulture, and of requiring 
boys, especially those destined to bo farmers, to 
write compositions on these subjects. 

13. Reiolved, That this convention earnestly 
recommend the formation of township Farmers 
Clubs and libraries, and that young farmers, es- 
pecially, be encouraged lo cultivate a taste for, 
and knowledge of the natural sciences, lo read 
books and periodicals, and hold social discussions 
on mailers relating to agriculture; to the end 
that they may become scientific and succesHlul 
farmers and acquire such a taste for the profes- 
sion of agriculture as will prevent all desire to 
forsake it for those professions that are already 
over-crowded, and in which success can only be 
Attained by a few. 

14. Retohed, That the first and most necc 
ry work to be done lor Ihe promotion of agri 
ture in ihia State is, to awaken inicretl ii, 
MIKDS of farmers, by inducing them to become 
readers of well conducted agricultural papers; 
for all experience and observation teach us, that 
until this is done more effectually, few, compara- 
tively, will co-operate in the tiieasurea thai may 
be devised or the societies that may be formed for 
Ihia purpose. 

15. Retohed, That ojriciillure ought to rei 
more attention from the General Goventme 
the United States, and that there should b 
tabliahed a Home Denartmenl, a portion of whose 
ollicial duties should be devotea to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

Retohed, That ihe agricultural societies 
throughout the Union be, and Ihey are hereby 
requested to memoralize Congress In favor of 
lliia meauure. 
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L, La<id, 

.amcB of the follow 

e duly elected as i 



Highland. 
Fairfield. 



Wright, Thorn psoi 
ported to the convenijoii iiit 
ing gentlemen, and they wi 
State Board of Agriculture; 

m. l. scllivjn-t 

Sahl. Mesart, ' 

Alles Thimble, 

Gbeenburi Ker\, 

Saml. Spani 

Darius LiPHAM, Hamilton. 

Dr. J. P. KiBTLAND, Cuyahoga. 

jEREMiAn H. Hallock, Jefferpon. 

Joseph Vance, Champaign. 
Reiohed, That when this convention adjoin 
it will adjourn to meet again under the call of 
the State toard of Agriculture, 



The following countiRswererepreaenied in the 
convention; Brown, Belmont, Champaign, Clark, 
Crawford, Delaware, Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Henry, Highland, Hocking, Jefferson, 
Knox, Licking, Lorain, Madison, Marion, Mont- 
gomery, Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Portage, 
Preble, Richland, Rosn, Summit, Union and 
Wayne. — 30. (It will be seen, that although 
these arc not half of the whole number of ci 
ties in the state, they include something ovei 
half nf the whole popalaiion.) 

(C?- The following letter from the venerable 
Colonel Chambers, late speaker of the Ohio Sen- 
ate, and a practical farmer, was laid before the 
committee on resolutions in the late agricultural 
convention; but the time would not allow of its 
being read in full meetingi we therefore give it 
a place in our columne and hope it will be gener- 
al^ read. We shall be happy also, to give our 
readers some more of the results of the experi- 
ence of the writer whenever it may suit his con- 
venience.— Ed. 

Letter from lion. D. Cliambcra. 
Oak Grove, Muskingum co., June 23. 
7b the Prciidenl nnd JUemberi oj" Ihe Agricultural 
Convenlion, Cohimbiii, Bhio. 

Gentlemen;— It would have been truly gratify- 
ing to have met with you on the present occa- 
sion; but my harvest having commenced earliei 
than has ever happened in this neighborhood, 1 
am, from domcatio eauaes, denied that pleasure. 
I desire, however, to contribute my mite to the 
advancement of the cause — and being from 
choice and habit, a practical farmer, and laborer 
in agriculture for the greater part of fifty years 
past, I may without arrogance, claim some ex- 

ferienee in that line of life. If any suggestions 
can make will possibly add any thing to the 
benefits to grow out of your public eflbrts, ihey 
are freely tendered, and my cordial and earnest 
co-operation will be given at all times, when ac- 
tion may be useful or important. It will be seen 
by the legislative journals, that I have as a legis- 
lator steadily supported all reasonable nieasures 
for the advancement of the farming and manu- 
facturing interests of the State; and have regret- 
ed that a short sighted policy, and sometimes a 
parti/an spirit, has often defeated imjiortant act* 



inently calculated to advance 
the general interests. Such, I have considered 
among many, the refusal of the legislature lo con- 
tinue a premium or bounty on the production of 
silk. An article which costs the people of the State, 
large sum, for ornamental clotning, which might 
I a short period be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity for our domestic use, and thus save large 
sums in outlay for an article which we cannot 
directly pay ibr out of our own productions. 

""le (acuity of cultivating the earth, and of 
nc and improving both plants and animab, 
beyond the spontaneous supplies of nature, lo 
meet the wants of the continually' increasing 
population, belongs to man in a civi'ized slate 
alone. A skilful knowledge of the various arts 
and means of producing the greatest amount of 
vegetable growth naeful to man, from a given 
quantity ol land; or in rearing and feeding ani- 
mals most advantageously for food and use — is 
that knowledge, which diniinguishee commuuj- 
ties from each other, in the most important fea- 
tures of the human character. That the farmers 
and laborers of Ohio are for behind the inhabi- 
tants of many other countries, in the art of a^^- 
culture and gardening, who are much leas civi- 
lized than we are, there cannot be a doubt. — 
Such we may safely presume ia true as to China, 
Japan, Tuscany, Hofiand, and other German 
StateB. The truth is, our wants, or necessities, 
liave not required the practical labor necessary 
to the fuDeai developement of agriculiural science, 
in its most improved forma. The period is now 
come with many, and approximating toothers, 
when this knowledge must be acquired and 
brought into practical operation, or a etaie of de- 
clension and poverty must ensue. In our State, 
which ia comparatively new, whilst there was 
an abundance of fresh and fertile soil, it was the 
interest of the farmer to extend his labor by 
clearing additional fields, and draw as much 
profit OS possible from the increased quantity of 
his cultivated lands. Now, in many instances, 
he farmer is confined to a given quantity of soil 

which, by repeated cropping, over-cropping, 
and bad cultivation, have depreciated much in 
quality and productiveness, and imperiously de- 
mand a careful attention lo the meana of re-in- 
vigorating and restoring the worn out soil to a 
state of fertility and produeliveness. Instead of 
further impoverishing his fields by continued and 
injudicious culture, every sensible man will in- 
stantly set to work and adopt the means neces- 
sary lo improve and keep up to a capacity of full 
production, his worn out lands. 

That this can be done, by a judicious applica- 
tion of labor alone, with but little aid from eapUal, 
is beyond a doubt. The farm I occupy has been 
in constant cultivation for more than thirty years, 
and the crops on an averaee, for the last five 
years have been better thon the average of those 
which preceeded them, and no extraordinary 
skill or labor has been expended. The steady 
application of every variety of manures to be 
come at — but particularly the resloraJion to the 
soil, of all that has been taken from It, which 
may remain after securing Ihe grain — the econo- 
mising in saving offal and manures under cover, 
and making heaps of compost, are, no doubt, the 
grand means of successful farming on worn 
lands. A new light is also shed upon agriculture 
in the facts made evident by scientific men, that 
plants are not fed by the earlhaloiie, but that the 
almoiphcre furnishes a large amount of food in 
the lormalion and growth of plants; and hence 
it becomes the business of a skilful farmer to con- 
sider what measures he shall adopt, in cultiva- 
ting his lands, to attract these floating substances 
or atoms, to feed -his growing crops, with the 
greatest possible success. 

Nothing can be more certain than that contin- 
ual cropping without any effort to renovate our 
fields, will deslroy the fertility of the soil, and 
render it unproductive, not paying the cost of 
cultivation. It is equally certain that fertility 
may be restored and preserved by giving to the 
eorth manures of the proper quality, equivalent 

the subfltancea taken from it, and that a per- 
velual fertility is not in itself incompatible with an 
uniterrupted Bucccssion of crops. This must be 
evident from the high state of gardening in the 
vicinity of the oldest cities; and has beeaprpven 
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by numeroua cxperimenta in our own couniry. 
A furlher evidence is iieun in our nntive fori-stln, 
where llii: fall of the loaveti, and tlie annual ex- 
uvin of the trees, nliruba an<l plants, e(]ualize 
the Wfcsle of proiliicli'in, and prenerve a contin- 
ued furtilily. 

Btit your limp, and niy own, will occeBsarily 
forbid a moro extendod view of all the various 
importauc inattcrH immi^diately relating to, and 
-connected with the oiiccpssful protiecution of ag- 
riculture on scientific principiee, and ita great 
influence and effect in promoting the general in- 
terentfl and pro^ipirity of the State. CrippU the 
/armer, nnd vou eurlail the ineoinefl and proapcr- 
]ly of the mechanic, the professional nmn, and 
>ll elasHen [n community, as well an lo reduce the 
neanM of paying the public dues, imperiously de- 
manded by the State. 

I am not of that claeR who feel any jealousy 
against trades or profesaione, nor do I think in a 
free government like ours, any distinction of 
cloaaes ahould be foatcrcd or encouraged. Every 
man ie entitled to his due weight in the body 
pontic, according to hie talents, intelligence, and 
moral worth. Still, I am of opinion, tnat the oc- 
cupation of a tiller of the soil, a practical work- 
ing farmer, is not held as an honorable and de- 
eirable occupation, by many, who have no par- 
ticular clainis to Euperioritj. I think the profe.B- 
eion is underrated at present — but the mistake 
will Boon be corrected when our general syetem of 
education abnll have been extended more benefi- 
cially in its operation, and the eons of farmers 
who may choose to continue in agricultural life, 
shall be better educated, and well qiialilied to fill 
public stations. It is just a.s important that a 
farmer (ihould have a well cultivated mind, aiid 
a reasonable share of schooling, to enabh 
pursue hie calling with advantage, as that the 
profeesional man, or tradesman shall be schooled 
in the art ami mystery of his pursuits. Among 
the ancient Romans, at a time when Rome claim- 
ed to be mistress of the world, where the plow 
Waa well known and skilfully used, — and from 
whose history we find a regular and scienlilic 
system of agriculture was practiced! iheii religion 
knd their lawi all favored the science, and show 
how deeply it entered into their policy, not mere- 
ly to promote, but to digaify agricullure and its 
professors. When Cicero said that "nothing 
this world wo-a better, more used, more noble, 
more worthy of a freeman, than the pursuit of 
agriculture" — he pronounced not merely his own 
opinion, but, no doubt, the public seniimeni of 
hie age and nation. Were troops to be raised 
(or the defence of the republic — the "nulic Iribe'^ 
was the privileged nursery of the legions. Did 
exigencies of Htnte require a General or Dictator, 
he was taken from the plou, t» in the case of 
Cincinnalus. Were his services rewarded bylhe 
State? it was not with riiibonn, mednh, or gilded 
amu, but by a donation of land. And that o» 
mucA a» Ac cowld ploie in a day! Put the times 
are changed — and we change with them and 
the changes are not alway improvements. 

Gentlemen — I will no longer irespaaa on your 
lime, and trust my apology for this communica- 
tion will be, thai as an individual farmer of the 
county of Muskingum, although not able to meet 
you in convention,! am yet alive lo the interests 
of the great mass of ogriculturisla in our grow- 
ing state. That full success may attend your de 
liberations, and much good ensue in the end, 
from your united lalwrs, is mv ardent wish and 
expectation. With respeet, f am vour truly. 
TJAVID CHAMBERS. 



For ilic Ohio CultiTUoF. 

SuKfCCstlons ftor Farmers. 

Mr. Batekam; — The great advantage resulting 
from the circulation of agricultural papers, arises 
from the practical knowledge that may be ac- 
quired by their perusal, as well as the theories of 
Bpeeulatii'e inquirers which may lead to useful 
experiments. 

Let not this appear paradoxical loour farmers, 
ibr I repeat, that practical and useful knowledge 
may thus be obtained, if men engaged in the 
profession of agriculture, can be induced 10 write 
as well OS read, and give us the results of their 
vxperiments aud labors, through the pages of an 



agricultural paper. 1 beg leave to invite their 
attention to the following queries. 

If, as the agricultural papern as-fure, eighty 
and even an hundred buxhels of corn canbe mode 
to grow on one acre of land, why ie it that on 
our fertile soil, wc seldom see anaveroge of more 
than forty bushels. 

Itecauflc the land is not welt and deeply plow- 
ed, and heavily manured. 

Our farmers will say, we have not got stable 
manure; then inquire what subntitute can be 
provided! How niueh hme can be atiplied to ad- 
vantage! Count the cost, and calculate what 
the increased product will be, and see if it will 
not pay you in the first crop, and leave the 
ground in a fine slate for barley or oats. The 
agricultural papers state that sixty to ninety 
bushels of oats, and nearly thai of barley, may 
be, and has been grown on one acre. 

What is ihe average yield of oats in Clurk 
county^ I am answered that twenty bushels is 
~ fair estimate^ but if the corn ground has been 

^11 manured and prepared, the corn removed 

proper season, the labtoil-ptoa put in during 
autumn, and the ground leli during winter 
ready for the first opening of spring, when thirty 
bushels of time may be put on lo advantage — 

flowed shallow — the oats or barley sown and 
arrowed — you will see your crops doubled. — 
Again, the agricultural papers state, that from 
thirty to sixty bushels of wheat may be made lo 
grow on an acre; the overage in Clark county is 
not over fiPeen; this should not be, and if the 
ground be wpll prepared for corn and followed 
by oats or barley, farmers may col 
crease of bushels and weight of grain. Clover 
the wheat, and do not spare the seed and 
the land, you may confidently count on tw 
ol clover to the acre, if yott add limothy seed 
the hay will be much improved. The second 
year pasture this field, and then manure again 
for corn — here is five years rotation of crops. 

We will suppose a former has one hundred 
acres in tillage, few have less; divide into five 
fields of twenty acres each; think of your pres- 
little cyphering will show you 
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A CLARK COUNTY FARMER. 
July 10, 1845. 

Lnw for the Pi-o(crtion of Giirclcna- 
Plan for Deciding llic Nntncs of Frull, 

Maktln's Ferbv, 6ih mo., 2IbI, 1G45, 
Mr. Batehaii: — I ain pleased to learn by the 
last Cultivator, thai the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society intend sending a delegation lo the co) 
venlion, to attend lo the interests of the culti\'. 
tion of fruit. The Jatc successful e.xperiments 
I exporting apples, and the improvemcnis that 
ill probably be made in the manner of preser- 
ing and packing for foreign markets, when the 
ten tion of the community shall have been turn- 
1 lo the subject, make it reasonable lo suppose 
thnt the article of fruit ie speedily destined to as- 
ime an important place amongst our exports. 
Much good may he done for the culture of 
fruilH, by the enaction of judicious laws for the 
iroteetion of gardens and orchards- Many who 
lave small lots of ground in or near our towns, 
re discouraged from introducing the most valu- 
ble varieties on account of ihe difficulty of pre- 
serving ihem from depredation. "It is impossi- 
ble to preserve the morals of the people higher 
than the morals of their laws." and at the taking 
of fruit from the garden or orchard, hax not been 
treated as nlher thieving, by our laws; therefore, 
many goodly people consider it a much less crime 
steal fruit, than to steal any other kind of 
properly. 

But there is another subject worthy of some 
consideration, and does not require the aid of 
legislators, it is that of bringing about a greater 
iforniity in the namei of fruit. All nursery- 
n and fruit growers are aware of difficulties 
and sometime.i serious di-'tappoiniments that orig- 
naie from the great numoer of names that are 

r plied to the same variety, in different sections 
the country. We frequently receive orders 
for trees, calling for kinds under wrong names, 
and ofikin^ for two parcels of the same voriety, 
under different names; the consequence is, tliey 
are either disappointed in not gelling their order 



filled; or if filled, after waiting 3 or 4 years, for 
the trees to come into bearing, they find ihey 
have not the fruit they wished. 

To remedy this difficulty, the nurserymen of 
this region tried the plan of holding meelingB 
and exhibiting samples of fruit, intending there 
lo determine upon their names, but iliin woa 
found impracticable, on account of the great un- 
certainty of the lime of the summer fruits ripen- 
ing, and the Umiled extent lo which the benefilfi 
would reach; as fre(|uenl inc 
to be held and punctually a 
too great a sacrifice of time. 

Thin plan was iherefore abandoned, but another, 
which seems to be practicable, and the benefits 
of which may be extended, in regard lo winter 
fruits, at least, to any part of the county, has 

iggested ilself. It is the plan of taking casts 
of the different kinds aa ihey come in season. 
I have been experimenting a little in this way, 
and find by taking a ploKer cast and painting it, 
I can preserve the size, shape, color and general 
appearance sufficiently correct, which, together 

ith notes taken of the taste. &c.,qua!iiies which 

innot be preserved, we will be enabled lo com- 
pare the varieties, and settle the names. 

The plan is briefly this; that any persona who 
feel interested in this subject, forward 10 me at 
Martin's Ferry, Belmont county, Ohio, two or 
three average specimens of any variety of good 
fruit they may have, carefully packed lo prevent 
bruising, marked with the name or names by 
which it is known, the name of Ihe person cuU 
livating it, his place of residence, &C., and a 
plaster cast, accurately painted, will be preserv- 
ed of each, together with all the remarks that 
accompany it, until a collection shall be mode, 
which can be examined by a meeting called for 
the purpose, who may decide upon the names, 
or by the "Ohio Agricultural Society," if one 
should be formed, to whom it is proposed lo give 
the collection, if a valuable one is made. 

As considerable expense will be incurred, and 
a sacrifice of time, in making cajils, and arrang- 
ing them, it will be necessary that specimens 
reach Martin's Ferry without cost, either transpor- 
tation or other charges, in order lo insure atten- 

If the plan i^ approved, it might be well lo 
have other places of depwite, where persons 
could lie found lo preserve casts — say at Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland. Columbus, kc, and all lo be col- 
lected at some future meeting of the "Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Society." 

Present this subject lo the convention — insert 
the plan in the Cultivator, or make such dispo- 
sition of it as you think best. I had expected 
to attend the convention, with some spectmenR 
of costs of fruit, but find it impracticable. 

Respectfully, Arc, JOEL WOOD. 

Itemarki. — With the foregoing communication, 
e received by the hand of friend W. H. Ladd, 
ploBier cast of the kind alluded to, which in 
such an exact representalion of the winter Pear- 
ain apple, as to lead even a practised eye lo 
ppose It real. We like exceedingly, the plan 
proposed by friend Wood, for deciding tlie names 
~ '' fruits, and as no very great skill Is requir- 
hope a sufficient number of pcisons will 
engage in the business of making these casts, to 
a collection that will embrace all the prin- 
cipal varieties of fruit in the different sections 
of the State. If some person at Cincinnati, at 
Columbu?, and at Cleveland, would join with 
friend Wood, in the enterprise, the work could 
be accoraphslicd Inone fruitful seoson. We sug- 
gest that friend Wood had better send a speci- 
- like the one sent us, lo the Horticultural 
ties at Cleveland and Cincinnati, and that 
he furnish us, for publicalion, directions for tak- 
ing the costs; so that the matter may be under- 
stood, and acted on to some extent, the present 
season. — Ed. 



Inquiries and Answers. 

1. WHEAT. 

My wheat was killed by the frost. May 30, 
t. e. ihe kernel wa.? killed. The heads and 
Btrow look well, and are of a good size. But 
there is no berry, except in a few late heads. I 
shall mow it for fodder. Now what I wish to 
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know is, whether the BBme laJtd will grow wheat 
•gain? Tlie qiieBlion iaihis: Is il the perfecting 
the grain thai exliausle the eoil! And will it 
answer lo put wheat in againl or will it be sow- 
ing wheat altpr wheat, in such a sense as to (ie- 
Btroy the proepect of the next crop! 
2. SOWING CLOVER. 
Can clovfir be sown with trheatin Ike/all, with 
a prospect ol'sueceaal Will it germinate if 
Bowolhen! and wU Ihe m in/tr (on dryland,) 
kill Iht roola if It doesl Twice, my clover sown 
on the wheal in the spring, has wholly failed to 
Eerminate. I know it will grow neually, if put 
m with Bpring crops. But alraoat alwayr -"" 
■want clover to follow wheat; he; 



', the above 



. BUG-OLOGY. 
The yellow (striped) bugs ai 



lually plenty, 
long lived, and voraciouB, this euraruer. They 
eat the vines, afler they have put out the fourth or 
fifth rough leaf, which 1 have never known them 
do before. I have tried all the remedlee pubhsh- 
ed in the Cultivator, the Genesee Farmer, and 
ihe Agriculiuriai, from the beginning, and find 
them of little or no value,— except the covering 
entirely up — with boxes, or the frequent use 
(several times in ihe day) of the thumb and fin- 
ger. In these waya, I have saved a few plants, 
thuB far. No other remedy, I have seen, will 
kill the bug, unless it kills the plant also. 

I find a new bug on my vines, (a specimen I 
■ ■will send you.) Some of my neighbors say it is 
one with which they are familiar, though it usu- 
ally does not come till late In the season. I do 
not remember ever to have seen it before. But 
be it old or new, the main question ia, what is 
Ihe remedy. I find it generally, on the under 
side of the'leaf, and where it is, ■ 
Boon turns yellow and dies, as if it had been pois- 
oned. It does not seem to eat much, but it kiil& 
the vine out-right. Is there any remedy! 

J\'biiheatt, Junp, 1845, 

ANSWERS. 

1. Wheal. — We would advise T. not to bow 
wheat on such ground, unless it is very free fi'' 
weeds or Ibul stuff, and of rich quality. Ii 
true the land will not he as much exhausted as 
it would if the crop had matured: still the strm 
exhausts it to some estenl, and what is of mot 
conaequence, there ia in such cases, almost eut 
to be a variety and abundance of rhesa, cockli 
and other foul weeds that will greatly injure th 
crop, and the land, if in wheat, another year. 

3. Soloing Clover. — We have never known of 
many experiments in sowing clover seed 
wheat in the fall, but the few were decidedly 
adverse to that practise, and we have nevei 
heard a good farmer recommend it. The difficul- 
ty is not BO much in getting the seed lo vegetate 
nfi It is in prpserving it from being winter-kil- 
led or heaved out by frosts. This is particularly 
the caBe in couniriefl like this, where severe 
ffeezingofien occurs in winter, when the ground 
is not covered with anow. We wish some of 
our practical and experienced Ohio farmers would 
give us advice on the sowing of clover. 

3. Bng-ology. — Wo mosi neartily sympathiae 
with friend T. in view of this annoyance, but 
inaemuch as he has tried all the known remedies 
without 
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To Readers und Corresponftents. 

.laving been absent on a lour in the country, 
most of the time since our last, our friends mu. i 
ise us for neglecting some of their comnmni- 
ins; and the extremely hot weather ia sufli- 
t excuse, we think, for any other nina of 
sion or commifsion, that may be chHii^t-il 
against us at this time. We intend lo statl oB" 
again in four or five days, and travel north- 
ward till we find a cool spoii perhaps ta the shore 
of lake Erie. (JO" A clerk will attend to leiierE 
our absence. 

De. J. P. KiBTLAKD has our thanks for a valun- 

e communication on fruit culture, including a 

led list of fruit for an orchard, in answer lo the 

request of a lady in No. 13. It will appear in oiii 

next. 

(Kr A number of communications thai need rp. 
vising by the editor, will have to remain on hand 
till the weather becomes cooler! The ladies haiE 
somewhat neglected us of late — what can the 
mailer be — is the weather too warm for them it 
wrilel "A heap"' of books and papers are lyinj 
unopened on our table, end most of them musl 
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valuable 
witli the foregoing, is Jar t/oni t 
bug" lo gardeners in New York, 
parts of this and other States, where it is known 
as the itinkiiig tquath bug, iCoreoui, ordinatai, of 
Say.) It is a dark brown heotle, about 5-B of an 
inch in length, and when crushed or handled, 
it emits a most ofTensive odor. They are noi 
commonly very numerous, and a little attention 
and labor, with the aid of a pair of flat sticks, 
will generally soon rid a garden of them, if un- 
dertaken al the proper time. Their presence 
may be known by the leaves of the pli 
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-Ed. 



Silk CaLTURE, by J. W. Gill and others, will 
engraved representations of the "ventilating era 
die," will appear in our nest; also subsoil ploW' 
ing, and observations on wool. 



Downing''t neiu work — "The Fruit and Frii; 
Trees of America," is received , and for sale by the 
booksellers. We have only room te say il is jusl 
what was wanted by nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers, and few such we are sure will long be with, 
out it. It is a handsome volume of 694 pages, i|. 
lustrated with engravings, price 82. 

Melaiicholly. — It has become our painful duly 
to inform our renders that we committed a hi ' 
error in No. 11, in eaying that Messrs. Ne 
More, & Co., hod offered us the free use of thi 
stages for our agricultural vipjtalions to lilt! dif- 
ferent parts of the Slate. Mr. Neil has si 
formed us that the privilege was only di 
for the one trip to Cincinnati and back, and ihnt 
the company cannot afl'ord to extend ' 
ther. We regret this, inasmuch, aa we have 
promised to visit many of our friends, whom we 
shall now he unable to. We can, if necessary, 
travel on fool, thank Heaven, though we cannot 
go quite eo fast nor so far in that way! 

Tlie Weatber and the Crops. 

fine growing weather mentioned in oai 
las continued lo bless ail the central end 
BOUlhern portions of the State. "The oldest in- 
habilant" haa never known the corn crop to put 
forward more rapidly ond luxuriantly, than it 
has for a month or six weeks past. With oc- 
casional line showers, we have had also suflicienl 
dry weather lo enable formers to harvest iheir 
wheat in good order. South of this, it is nearly 
all secured. In this region It i9 all cut, except- 
ing where fields were injured by front, and a 
second growth of heads put forth; patches of this 
kind are, in some cases, struck with rust, hut as 
a whole, the quality of the crop is remarkably 
fine. The quantity is noi large, though no great, 
we believe, as the average for several years past. 
The same, we learn, ia the case in most of the 
eastern counties along the Ohio river, also In the 
western portion of ihe Stale, but in the central 
northern counties, including most of ihe best 
wheat region, ihe crop is said lobe very defi- 
cient; and the late rains have not been plentiful 



llatcfa'8 SowlnK Idaclilne. 

machine was exhibited in operation in 
J on the 4Ih iUEt., and evidently gave fall 
satisfaction to the numerous citizens and others 
who witnessed its performance. A number of 
farmers were present, and several of them ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase machines, but as no 
arrangement has been made for their manufac- 
ture in this region, we cannot now say when or 
where they can be had. The right of several 
counties around Columbus will be sold on very 
favorable terms to any enterprising mechanic who 
will undertakethe manufacture and sale of the 
machines. Any person familiar with wauon 
making can build the machines. For terms iKc., 
inquiri; of the editor of this paper. 

nrcCormlck's Reaper. 

This machine has not been exhibited in ibis 
vicinity as yet. We heard of one being tried in 
Clark county last week, but from some cause or 
other it did not work satisfactorily. From what 
we learned it appeared that no person in atten- 
dance had ever seen a machine of the kind be- 
fore, and, as might have been expected, aome 
difficulty was experienced at first in opperaling 
with it. Complaint was also made that the ma- 
chine was not made in the best manner. We 
hope for the credil oi the workmen in Cincinnati 
[here will not be found just cause for complaint 
on this score. 

The following from the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
shows that no difficulty was experienced In 
working the machine there by those who under- 
stood its management: 

McCoKMiCK's Wheat Cutter.-. .Yesterday after- 
noon, by way of ruralizing, we went inlo the 
country to see a field of wheat eut by McCormick's 
Wheat Cutter. This ia a machine invented by 
Mr. McCormick several years since, but has never, 
we believe, been used in this part of the country. 
We confess we had doubts whether the nice op> 
eration of reaping wheat, so long performed ^ 
the sickle or the cradle, could be done by a ma- 
chine drawn by horses. In this, however, we 
were agreeably disappointed. It did do ihe leork, 
thoroughly, neatly and perfectly. 

The machine is drawn by two hoTsea and at- 
tended by two men,— one lo drive the horsee, 
and one to rake the wheat from the cradle, 
A swath is cut just broad enough to lay the wheat 
in rows suitable for binding. It is cut by a long 
knife with sickle edge.moving with great rapidity, 
is turned over on to a large cradle, and from that 
raked off by one of the men in quantities just suf- 
ficient for a sheaf. The field we saw it upon was 
very uneven and rouEh; so thai it was a fair ex- 
periment; and beyond doubt it perfeclly ntf 
ceeded. 

The questions which a practical farmer wilt ask 
are, 1. Does it do Ihe work tsellJ To this we an- 
swer, doet rery well. 2. The next question is, 
il il economical? To this we answer, that in larite 
fields it unquestionably ia. The machine will do 
the work in common fields of six men, and on 
very heavy fields of eight or ten. Two men at> 
tend the machine. On common fields, then, the 
machine does the work of four men, and in heavy 
grain of six. It is, therefore, decidedly laior-ta- 
■eing, and what is perhaps more important to the 
farmer, limt-taving. Many times tne crop Is in- 
jured or lost by the inability to get it in. 

The machine of Mr, McCormick, who ia now 

. town, is certainly worth the trial by farmers. 



Sowing Bye for 'Wlnteiinf( Sheep, 

0:^^ The fallowing suggestion, though not 
ew, may prove valuable to many at the present 
me, and we thank the writer for calling it to 

Mr. Batebam:— From the present prospects in 
lis part of the State, hay will be very eeorce 
nd near next winter, and something as a subati- 
ite seems to be wanted among onr farmera.— 
The following plan for wintering sheep was sug- 
gested to roe, by an old practical farmer, and I 
think will commend itself to the reason of everr 
one. He says he has tried it, and he has founo 



:nough there to bring 

corn. The Cleveland papers complain of severe \ When plowing his corn" the 'last time, when it 

drought in that region, at ihe present Unie. itje^nfl to HBSel out, he sows the ground with 



the grass, oQte, aad ihis sheep do better than by any other way. 
5 complain of severe \ When plowing his corn the last time, win 
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Kboul hair a bushel of Rye to the acre, which 
KTOWS up about knee hi^h, by the time winter 
DcgiDS. Sheep will Iced upon thfe Rye all win- 
ter, and want no othsr care, except a eood shed 
to run under in Etormy weather. In the spring, 
If formerR prefer a crop of corn or oate upon 
the ground, they can hare it if they think the 
crop of Rye will be profitable, all they have to 
do, will be to let it grow. 

Youm truly, J. H. COX. 

HayemlU, Richland co., O., Jvne 97, 1845. 

Foithc Ohio CulUvtun. 

Flrc-BliBbt. 

I have rood the remarke of my old correspon- 
dent, E. JAchaU, on firo-hli^ht, in No. 8 of the 
Ohio Cultivator, with much intereBt; a&d eubjoili 
a few observationtt on the aame subject. 

The severe front on the morning of the 30th 
ult., produced ten tinice more fire-blight than I 
ever naw before. It was oot coDtined to the 
pear tree, though that aulTcred most; but the ap- 
ple tree, and the qnince tree, ahare largely in the 
oalamity; and even the cherry tree, which was 
not on the list of such as were susceptible of this 
malady, did not escape. 

This vifitation lias furnished the clcarent proof 
that _/rre-6//fA/ is not alaayt the work of insects. 
No trace of it had been discovered of late years, 
in this neighborhood; and now it fell on us like a 
ehowor — notelowly increasing, as it insects were 
extending their colony. On a branch of the 
Beurre Siiiiii, most ol the fruit perished almost 
immediately; and in a few days, part of the 
leaves and twigs gradually assumed the usual 
ap[>earance of fire-blighi. It was not the moBi 
tnriAy shoots, however, Ihat suffered most, as ic 
former cases, which hod come under my obMer- 
vation; but stunted twigs of a HneerB' length, 
were killed down to the main brancn. 

The irregular manner in which this fire-blighl 
has appeared, destroying only a twig or two on 
some trees, and a dozen or more on others, un- 
der the same temperature, — might induce a su- 
perficial ol»erver to believe it thework of insects; 
tut plants which insects never attack, preseni 
eimilar irrpgiilarilics. I have two fine shrubs of 
the Laurel (ACnfmin 2a/>/bh'a,) with shoots about 
three inches long, of the present year's growth; 
pait of them were killed, and part not damaged 
m the least; and though it might be difiicult to 
explain such phenomena on any known princi. 
pies, yet the faeis are incontestible. 

We have had no frost so severe as this, and 
aH late in the season, since the year 1817, It has 
given us a new chapter in the history of fire- 
blight D. T. 
Grealjield, Cayuga co.. A", Y., 6mo. 29. 



(food Miling applies, 1 quart; baked one hour 
lore or less, according to the quality of the 

iruil, and temperature of the oven;) sugar, 1 til.; 

butter, 1-4 oz. 



To KEEP Hams 
old flour barrel,) 

of coarse sail 
down a ham, cover ih 
put down another ham, 
lull, or all put in. 

Put the cafk in a cool, dry place; and the hams 

ill all come out perfectly good, provided they 
vent in goad. 



ir other dry cask, put a good lay- 
'~L the bottom, and then put 
r lhat with coarse salt, and 
n till the cask is 
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How TO COOK Strimo Beaks. — There is a way 
to cook this vegetable, by which it is very much 
improved both in appearance and flavor. The 
pods are split (not opened at the edges; but in 
an opposite direction,) from end to end, and then 
cut into short pieces, as in the usual way; they 
are then boiled iu any suitable vessel, separate 
from meat or other vegetables, a email quantity 
of pearlaah or saleratus having been thrown in- 
to tne water. When-taken from the water, afier 
having been sufficiently cooked, they are of a 
beautiful bright green color, and will be found 
much more tender and delicate than when cook- 
ed without the salcralus. They are, of course, 
to be eeaiioned according to your taste. 

SuFERioK APPI.E Sauce— Put o lable-epoonful 
of water into a quart basin, and fill it with good 
boiling apples, pared, quartered, and carefully 
Gored; put a plate over, and set them into a r 
erate oven for about an hour, or until they 
reduced quite to a pulp; beat them smooth with 
a clean wooden spoon, adding to them a little 
sugar, and a morsel of fresh butter, when theee 
are liked, though they will scarcely be required. 

"" '■ 1 is far superior to that 

10 other oven ia at hand , 



Raiting Cropi by Electricity. — Don't believe alt 
that is said in the newspapers on this snbject, 
known with certainty respecting it. 
A few loads of good manure buried beneath the 
surface of your land, will do more good, we be- 
lieve, than all the iron wire in the hardware 

Bamblps among: the Fanners. 

We have just returned from another ten day's 
ramble among the formers, einbrocing a vieit to 
the counties of ]\lontgomery and Clarit, and por- 
tions of Greene and Madison. The trip was to us 
very ploasanl and instructive, though the weath- 
er was much of the time quite loo warm for com- 
fort. 

r design this season to make partic- 
ular remarks respecting many of tlie farms or the 
farmers that we visit — it would occupy too much 
)sce without affbrdiog miich general in- 
,; Jor the truth is, we find few farm- 
ers, even among the best, who prnctice any defi- 
nite system In their management; such as could 
be understood or adopted with advantage by our 
readers were we lo describe it. Almost everything 
is done apparanlly by guess-work, or governed by 
the convenience or supposed necessities of the 
farmer rather than by an intimate knowledge 
of the nature and adaptation of the soil, climate, 
markets, &c. And yet many of these arc called 
food/brme™; they are not wanting in t 
or industry, aud some of them show fair returns 
for their labor, enabling them to improve and 
beautify their premises, and provide well for 
the comfort and education of their families. " ' 
Rueh we shall have more to say at another time, 
alter we have seen more of them, and learned 
more of the causes of their success. 
JSoiiigomery County, most of our readers 
vare, ranks among the lirgt in the State for the 
richness of its lands, and the enterprize < ' ' 
. The fertihty of the soil, takine t 
a whole, we found far exceeded 
options. We knew that the valley of'ihe 
Miami, and some of ils tributaries were unsur- 
ichneps and beauty, but we did not 
suppose that the upland soils were as produc 
as we found them to bo. Indeed we have 
any portion of the Stale, which to our n 
affords more pleasing and profitable variety of soil 
Montgomery county, or which will be capa- 
ble of sustaining a more numerous population 
when its resources are properly developed. 

The City of Dayton, is, we believe, the most 
thriving and bufiiness-like inland town in the 
State. Its natural ndvantoges. and the enter- 
prise of Its citizens are alike unsurpassed. In ad- 
dition lo the canal, now extending from the Ohio 
river to Lake Erie, passing through this town, it 
has no less than seven good turnpike roads di- 
verging therpfrom. By the construction of an 
hydraulic canal, twoor three miles in length, now 
about completed, an addition is made lo the water 
power equal to aliout 60 run of stones; which w ill 
nearly double the nianufactures of the place. — 
We were told that five large factories are in pro- 
gress of erection at the present time. Nor are 
the religious and educational interests of the peo- 
ple neglected; for we observed several new 
churches and school houseH,Bpringlng up, as moral 
light houses, to enlighten and improve the ursv, 
and secure to the city that prosperity without 
which all else will be in vain — the prosperity of 
the aovL of man. Among these we noticed par- 



ticularly a beautiful large edifice, nearly comple- 
ted, designed for a female seminary. It wu 
erected by the citizens of Dayton, and is about 
to be supplied with competent teachers. A beau- 
tiful rvral cemetery is another object highly cred- 
itable to the tasteof the citizens. It is finely sit- 
uated about a mile from the city, embraces about 
60 acres of high rolling ground well shaded with 
forest trees and already studded with aumeroua 
tombs and monuments. 

Mr. R. W. Steele, who kindly accompanied uB 
in our perambulations, ia a good specimen of the 
amateur farmer. He owns two or three fine 
farms within night of the city, one of which is 
under hisown superintendance. On it we sair 
e.Tamples of modern improvements, de> 
rived from the reading of agricultural papere.— 
Among these are n number of improved short 
horned Durham cattle, including a young bull 
from the herd of M. L. Sullivant, Esq. Here too 
the nibioil ploie has been introduced, and its good 
effects fairly tested. Mr. Steel has also in culti- 
vation several new kinds of wheat, rye, Indian 
, some of which are likely lo prove 
highly valuable. He is also an active and effi- 
"' — ipporierof ihecounty agriculiuralBoeiBty, 
every way manifests a lively interest in 
the promotion of agriculture and other public im- 
provements. 

Several other farm; which We visited in Mont- 
gomery county deserve particular notice, but we 
are compelled lo be very brief. That of ,Vr. Int- 
keep, about eight miles south of Dayton, is upon 
the whole the best cultivated, and we should 
judge, the most profitable in proportion to its ex- 
penses, of any that we visited. It consists of 
about 150 acres, part upland and part Aliami bot- 
tom. About one fourth of the land is every year 
in corn, one fourth wheat, one fourth hay, flax, 
potatoes, Jcc, and one fourth pasture. His sale)! 
are, wheat, pork aud flaxseed, and amount to 
from ^00 to $500, per year, besides supporting 
his family and paying hired help. Nearly all the 
work is performed by himself and two half grown 
sons. His barn is large, new and very well 
arranged— but we regret to say his dwelling 
house and door yard arc not quite so creditable 
to his taste. He has a small herd of fine Dur- 
ham cattle, with which he has carried off a gooif- 
ly share of premiums from the Agricultural So- 

The farm ofJUr. Kennedy was the next we 
visited. Here the wants of our little party fof 
three] were anticipated by a bountiful farmer's din- 
ner and genuine farmer's hoepilalily. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was one of the earliest setllers of that re- 
gion, and is now enjoying a happy old age on a 
beautiful and productive farm which wan mostly 
reclaimed from a wilderness by himself. His land 
is well adapted for corn and wheat, and his crops 
give evidence of good tillage. He has some good 
catlle, and very fine horses. 

The farm of Col. Prottman, President of the 
Agricultural Society, is the next in order. Here 
we found a beautiful new brick house, furnished 
so fashionably that we expected to find the Col, 
a mere "fancy farmer." liut on inquiry we were 
told that he was at work in the harvest field. So 
after inspecting a splendid large barn, we went 
to the wheat field, where to our surprise and ad- 
miration, we found the worthy president with 
his/our ion*, all hard at work (on a very warm 
day.) the father and two sons cradling, and three 
younger ones raking and binding, and all appar- 
anlly contented and happy! The farm consiste 
of over 200 acres, is in a good state of cultivation, 
a large share of it in wheat and corn, and the 
Col. assured at that all the labor of putting in 
and tending the crops had been done without 
paying a dollar for hired help, the whole being 
performed by himself and family, with the aid ot 
a tenant and his eon who live on the farm. Here, 
thought we, is an exompleof thrift and industry 
for those who sneer at farmers who live in fine 
houses, read agricultural papers, and sustain ag- 
ricultural societies! 

The farm of Col. Partridge is on a beautiful 
plain, within sight of the city. This may be called 
a fancy form, as it is cultivated more for pleasure 
than profit. It produces good crops however, 
and is well culiivat«d. Here we saw a good herd 
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of Durham callle. among which are several very 
Ene cows, luid socite beautiful young grade 

Judge Holt has a farm juat out of town on the 
■west Bidti of the river. The Judge is absent much 
of his time attending courts, but his crops -" 
Btock apeak well ofhisekill us a farmer. He 
& Une blood horse, and a very choice lot of 
proved Durham cattle. The latter are mainly 
from the herd of Ex-Governor Trimble of IlJils- 
horo, and are deoendama from llie finest of the 
importations of the Ohio Cattle Importing Co.- 
"Wehavo rarely, if ever. Been more perfect an 
mala than eeveral of these. Indeed the coun _ 
of Montgomery would be hard lo bent in a show 
of Durham cattle, il'all the farmers who own them 
would bring them out at an exhibition. 

OfJ^rteriei and QardeiiM there are a numbei 
of very respectable ones around Dayton. That 
of Mr. Jennison is mainly devoted to greenhouss 

Elants and ornamental shrubbery. It contains t 
jge collection of eacti, geraniums, roaes, &c.— 
TUe fruit-tree nursery of Mr. Haines is well sup- 
plied with articles in that hne, as are also two o\ 
three other eelablishmentfl, out of town. Here wc 
would remark that with the fine wide streets, 
and very large house-lotsof Dayton, there should 
be more general attention paid to horticultural 
embellishment in that town. Why not form a 
horticultural society, and hold an annual exhibi- 
biiion at the time of the agricultural ehowl The 
meekanict, too, should have an associalion a 
bring out good specimens of their handiwork. 
But we'll soy no more at this time. If our friend 
Greatrake, who is there, sends us Jlfly new tub- 
»cribert we may have another talk on these mat- 
ters before long- 

CLAEK COUNTY. 

The weather was bo very hot that we could not 
visit as many farms as it was our intention lo 
have done in Clark county; and we Und that oitr 
pages are so fiill that we cannot say many words 
Tespecling the few places we did visit. Every- 
hody knows that Clark is one of the best ogricul- 
tural counliesin the State. Few can boast of o 
more productive soil, and none ofa belter class ol 
inhabitants. (We want no better evidence than 
our subscription list aJTords on this point!) Some 
counties, as Montgomery, possess a greater share 
of rich bottom land, particularly suited for corn; 
but Clark is generally adapted to wheat aa well 
as corn, and the greatest variety of productions. 

Springfield, the county seat, ia decidedly a fa- 
vorite place with us, and we believe it is with all 
who witness its beauty and become acquainted 
with its intelligent and hospitable inhabitants. In 
abusinesspoiat of view it also bids fair to become 
an important commercial town, being the point 
-of intereection of the national road with the rail- 
road now in progress of construction from Cin- 
cinnati to Lake Erie. Its excellent water power 
also affords advantages for manufacturing which 
cannot fail to prove highly valuable. The place 
is now growing rapidly, and among other build- 
ings in process of erection is a large Baptist 
■church. A Lutheren college Is also commenced 
or about to be. 

Postscbift! — Since writing the foregoing par- 
agraph, our excellent agent, Mr. Greatrake, ha^ 
Bent us a list of Ji/iy lix Jtew mbicriberi, which, 
with those already on our book, make 107 at the 
Springlield office! May we not well say, that ie 
nn intelligent communityl Depend upon it, we 
shall see great improvements in that region, in a 
year or two. What say you farmers and citizens, 
10 awakening the county agricultural society, 
from its sleep of years, and having a grand exhi- 
bition at Springfield the coming falll (Bye the 
way, Springfield is now jusl U names ahead 
of Chillicothe, on our list! What say you to 
that, Chillicotheansl] 

The Fraiklin Ptoio.— Which received the 
highest meed of praise at the Agricultural Con- 
vention, is manufactured by Mr. A. Franklin, 
about 3 miles from Springfield. On calling on 
him he Informed us that if several of the plows 
were wanted, he would send them lo Columbus, 
at 813 each. The price at his shop, for a well 
finished article, is $12. With extra finish, like 
the one at the e.'thibition, S or 93 extra. (As 
aeveral persons have inquired where ihej con 



he had, we request «uch as may desire them, to 
let us know.) We had not time to visit Mr. 
Whileley, the maker of the beautiful wrought 
iron plows, and the ndmirable contrivance for 
plowing with three horses, but if any of our 
neighbors wish to procure this kind, we will or- 
der them, and they can easily be fotTSarded. — 
The price, we believe, is ^13 to ftl5. 

fUit lo Ihe Yellov! Spriitgi. — From Springfield 
we started in company with our friend C. F. 
McWiUioms, on a trip to South Charleston, via. 
Yellow Springs and Clifton. The weather being 
very warm, we wiUingly accepted the invitation 
of the hospitable proprietor to rest and refresh 
ourselves lill afternoon at th^ springr. This 
charming and health-giving summer retreat, is 
now the property and private residence of Wil- 
liam Nefr Esq., formerly a wealthy merchant and 
amateur farmer at Cincinnati, ond owner of the 
finest herd of Durham cattle that were ever to- 
gether in Ohio. lie disposed of his farm at 
that place 2 or 3 years ago, and purchoBed the 
property at Yellow Springs, where he resides for 
the purpose of educating his children, and grati- 
fying his taste for horticultural pursuits by impro- 
ving and ornamenting the grounds. We felt re- 
joiced to see the property in such suiiable hands, 
at the same time we could not but express a hope 
that it will not be very long before the public 
will be permitted to enjoy the benefits of this 
Saratoga of Ohio. Certain we are, no other 

Elace in the State will at all compare with it for 
eauty and wildnese of scenery and the hygen^c 
excellence of its waters. We would attempt 
description of the grounds and scenery, but on 
space at present wii! not permit, Then toi . 
the talented and sprightly companioJI who was 
with us on the occasion, could do the subject 
so much better Justice, that we must solicit 
sketch from his pen. Don't forget the mysterious 
cave, friend Mac; nor omit the wild and rocky 
gorge at Clifton! 

•«* We are compelled bv lack of space, lo defer 
till our nexl, nn account of our visit to South 
Charleston. Notes taken around 
lost month, are also crowded ont again. 
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lufluence of (he lUoon on Agi-ioullnre. 

Eastport, Tus, Co., June 24, 1845. 
M. B. BiTEUAM, Esq: — Under the foregoing 
caption in your Cultivnlor of June ISth, you 
promise to discuss this subject "seriously," belbre 
long. And you wi.sh some of your reader* 
the FACTS cannot readily be found, to give 
the most prevalent opinions upon the subject, 
and the explanations or reasons for the son 









ing been one of your readers from tht 
comniencement of your cnterprize here, anc 
being also a subscriber, I draw the conclusioi 
from the unrestricted license extended in your 
article, that I am at perfect liberty to inflict a let- 
ter upon you, in relation lo the subject. 

That the moon has an influence upon agricul- 
ture, is a "fact" that farmers in this section un- 
derstand perfectly well. It is the prevalent opin- 
ion of farmers here, and mechanics too, that the 
influence does esiet; therefore it is a fact. And 
further, it is a fact, because every body says so; 
of course "what every body says must be true." 
We are a truth-telling people. 

Bui let us descend a little to particulars. It ie 

a /afi that potatoes, beets, turnips. Ate, and all 

such other plants as grow tit the ground, will, if 

planted or sowed "in the new moon," produce 

tops or vines, and no roots. This fact, every 

horticulturist should understand. It is a fact 

that wheat, corn, oats, and all other plants that 

grow ont of the ground, will produce roots, and 

~i Etalk, or seed if sowed "in the old of the 

oon." Tbis_/Qc( ever farmer should not fail to 

y to understand, it is an import an t/uc/, that 

nber (with the exception of Hickory, which 

ight to be cut "in the new of the moon," to 

avoid ihe action of the worms,) for rails, building. 

other purposes, should be cut "in the old of 

3 moon," to avoid its 3iability to decay. It is 

fact that a rail fence laid "in the old of the 

Moon" will sink into the ground from six to ten 

inches in a short time; but if the same fence hod 

beea laid "in the new of ths moon," it would 



have sunk very little if any. Manure spread 
upon meadowH, in the spring, "in the going up 
of the moon," will invariable rise upon, and 
among the gras'^; but if it bespread "in the going 
down of the moon," it will cause noobeiruetion 
to the mowers scythe whatever — it will sink so 
cloie to the ground as to cause no hindrance, 
even to the rakers. ItisanincontroTertible/acf, 
that shingles nailed upon the roof of a house, or 
pig-pen either, "in Ihe new of the moon" will in- 
variably rise up and throw out the nails. 

These, Mr. Editor, are only a few of the thou- 
sand and one instance which might be mention- 
ed. But as I like to be particular, I will men- 
tion one or two more before I close. 

It is a notoriousyiicf, to which every intelligent 
house-wife will testify that beef or pork, or other 
meat which had been killed "in the old of the 
moon," will shrink in the pot. But if it had been 
killed "in the new of the ni< - " '" ■ '' 

than it was before cooking. 

Farmers, once a year, are obliged to perpetrate 
an act of necessary cruelly upon their pigs and 
and lambs. And ihis, too, must be done in a 
proper time of the moon. And in relation lo 
this matter, oa well us some others, the sign must 
be right. 

A Mr. C. Casebeir, an extensive farmer, for- 
merly a resident here, used to do alt his formine, 
it is said, when the moon and sign were both 
right; and he almost uniformly produced as much 
wheat from 25 acres as some other larmers did 
from SO acres. And this success was owing to 
the fact that others were too negligent lo obey 
the dictates of the moon and Ihe signs. They 
were too careless to couBult their Almanacs. 
The story runs, that Mr. C. in one instance, 
having failed through along continuance of wet 
weather, lo put in his crop just at the right 
time, positively refused to sow any wheat for 
that year — arguing very properly, that no crop 
of wheat is better than a poor one, as such a crop 
never pays for the labor expended. 

My old friend J. T. Pugsley, would undoubted- 
ly find a satisfactory solution of his difficulties 
in the management of sheep, in the changes of 
the moon. The fact that his sheep produce shor- 
ter wool than they did in Dutchess county New 
York, is solely altribulablo to the fact, that thev 
were sheared "in the going down of the moon." 
Mr friend should look to his Almanac hereafter, 
before he begins to clip. 

In regard to the influence of the moon upon 
the weather, I would ask whoever knew it to 
sEorniat anv other lime than very near thechangPB 
of the moon— either the new, or full, or first or 
second quarters, — or within a very few days of 
same one of these changes. 

I am aware that these established facts are not 
in strict accordance with the theories of Justus 
Liebig, Dionysius Lardner, and some other mere 
iheori.^ila; but theories are of little consequence, 
when not reconciled by facts. 

Yours, Sfc, G. R. 

Remarki. — The foregoing is by a new contri- 
butor, from whom we shall be glad to hear a- 
'^e are not quite sure that the above is in 
accordance with our promise lo discuss that sub- 
ject leriouili/; but ws believe it is a fair exposi- 
tion of the opinions and arguments of the ma- 
jority of the believers in moon farming. More 
"1 ihjs subject in our next. — Ed. 

CbcmlHry aud Aericalturc - IJine. 

Mr. Bateham; — Doubiles there are many of 
your readers that would be pleased lo hear some- 
thing definte and practical on the use of chem- 
istry to the Farmer. Though I cannot lay claim 
to being of that noble and useful calling, the 
subject has engoged much of my attention for 
eeveral years, I propose lo send you au occa 
sional communication, showing how intimately 
chemistry is connected with the pursuits of the 
Agriculturist. I shall endeavor to aiate lacts in 
1 plain, brief, practical manner. And should 
iny of your readers wish to have their soils an- 
ilysed, let them send them on. (See advertise- 

Gne of the most important improvements in 

modern times, is, the use of mmeral tubtlarrter, 

manures. Much has been said for and aghiitet 
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their employment. To ttay a thing 

bad, without knowing all the 

may influence it, is as absurd aa for a Boilor to 

pranoance the wind to be fair, without knowing 

the couri^e of the ship. 

Al preannt, we wish lo consider the uae of 
quick limp. Liino will be found useful In three 
conditions of soil — lat. When it Is deficient. Sd. 
Where thpre is an excess of inert vegetable mat- 
ter. 3d. Where sails of iron abound. 

Liroe i« indispcosibly necessary to the growth 
of plants, enters into the composition of all kinds 
of crops, and in ihe first clement of the soil to be 
e.\hauBted. An acre of wheat, producing 85 
bushels, will require nearly 9 pounds; 2 tons of 
red clover, 126 pouniiEi; and 9 tons of potatoes, 
266 pounds of lime. It is soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid. A hogtthead of water 
with carbonic acid, will disolve 1-3 pound of 
lim ■ stone. The following experiment has been 
made. Lime was added to the soil, to the amount 
of 1 1-5 per cent; at the end of four years only 
l-5lh of the original quantity remained. It has 
been found thut 300 but^hels of quick Ume to the 
acre, bad disappeared from the soil at the end of 
M years. Hence it is found necessary to repeat 
the lime from time to time. It will be moat pro- 
ductive to renew it at intervals of from 3 to □ 

After lime ha? been repeatedly applied to the 
same land, it ceases to produce beneficial results; 
this is either from the laud being sufficiently sup- 
plied with lime, or some other element becoming 
exhausted. When this is the case, we muni 
ascertain what that element is, ond supply it, if 
possible. Most probiibly, barn yaid " '" 

furninh the required (jubslnncc. It 
ternate lirue and barn yard manure, at intervals 
of from 3 lo 4 years. 

AAer vegetable matter has passed ihrougli the 
firet stage of decomposition, it remains in an ' 
active slate, producing but Utile, if any effect 
VRgetation; lime seems to possess the power of 
renewing and hastening those changes by means 
of which the dead vegetable becomes food for 
the living plant. 

Soilri of different characters will need lime 
different proportions. Thus a heavy clay bi 
will be bonelited by larger quantities of lime than 
alight sandv one coutuiaiiig but hitle" " ""~ ' 
plains. 

The quantity of lime that has been used, varies 
from 30 lo 300 bushels to tho 
smaller quantity has to be ret 
tervals. 

Soils containing salts of ii 
Lime deeomnoHSB thene ci 
new ones hiRfily beneficial 
based on limestone may be 
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Lt shorter i 

mpDunds and forms 
o vegetation. Soils 
entirely destilu 



Where lime psiiits in the form of lime-stone, ot 
marl (carbonate of lime,) 't may easily be recog- 
nized hv its Ibaiiiing on the addition of vinegar. 
bul other compounds of lime may be there, nol 
so readily detected. 

The soil may contain lime either in simple com- 
bination a.-t marl or plaster of Paris, fgyp.siimoi 
Hnlpbale of lime,) or it may be combined with 
other earths in the compound rocks. In either 
case, plants may appropriate it, but most readily 
in thp lirst condition. When it is found only in 
the taller stale, quick lime or marl, may be ad- 
ded with advantage. Profepsor Hitchcock Jnhif 
examination of the soils of Massachusetts, (iPind 
the cBrbonaie of lime in but few specimenB — the 
sulphate of lime was found in most of them, va- 
rying from 1-10 of 1 pr. ct., to 5 pr. ct. There 
was probatily hme in combination in the rocks 
in most of these soils. Many of your readers 
know the character of these fields, from e-iperi- 
ence. Vours, &c., 

C. W. RAYMOND, M. D. 

Ciariniinli, July S, 1845. 



On Pork Raislnif. 

Wo commend the following article, from the 
Americon Agriculturist, to the special allei 
of the pork making farmers of Ohio. It will be 
seen that it strongly coroborates what we have 
fa«ibre stated respecting the advantages of feed- 



ing and fattening hogs of a younger age than is 
commonly practised in this country. See Ohio 
Cultivator, No. 5, page 36. 

SPBISG PIGS MOBE PROnTABLE DIAS STORE PI03. 

Knowing your wish is to circulate useful infor- 
mation, I place at your disposal sundry facts con- 
nected with an e.xperhneni to ascertain whether 
my advantage could bo derive from keeping pigs 
through the winter. From this, I am of the opin- 
* " ' " keep what are usually termed "store 
_ _ inprofitable to the farmer, unless the 

number kept is confined to the consumption of 
food only (house offal] that has no remarkable 
value; for it is clearly proved by the statements 
ght gained during the cold 



below, that the 



t compensate for the extra c 



I, will n 
six month's feedin 

The pigs used tor eiperiment, were of three 
litters, from my own piggery, v'n: 

A, 3 pigs, half Chinese and half Berkshire. 

B, 3 pigs, half grass and half Berkshire. 

C, 3 pigs of same family asB, buiasubeetjuent 



A Ocl'r 10 Dec. 17 14 mo. 
I 1842. I 1644. : 7 days, 



The pigs of class A had not the advantage of 
Bucklingii, the sow having died in the act of par- 
turition; they are an encouraging example of 
what may be accomplished by care and attention 
for a few days after birth. Each class was fee 
on the same kind of food, treated in the sanif 
manner, and attended by the same swineherd 
B and C were weaned at nix weeks old, and till 
then at'no expense for food. 

As a further illustration of tho truth of my 
hypothesis, let us, from the whole age of B, 421 
days, and the whole age of C, 241 days, deduct 
the age when weaned, 42 days, and we shall 
have the time fed of B 370 days, and of 0199 

Again, Ipt us from the average wrightof B 
313 lbs., and the averagn weight of C, 249 lbs., 
deduct the presumed weight if slaughtered when 
weaned [HO llxa,,) which gives the weight gained 
by U during the feeding SQJ lbs., and ot C 323 
pounds. 



forth some of the principles upon which its uae 
depends. 

It pulverizes the soil. Every one knows the 
benefits arising from this process. A free access 
is given to the air, and the gases which are 
always floating in it. The carbonic acid and 
ammonia which we have often spoken of a a the 
esHenttal food of plants, cirrulate through all 
the soil, and are equally distributed lo the roots 
of plants. These, unobstructed, can also extend 
themnelves farther In all directions, and find an 
abundant supply of nutriment. 

The access of the air, also assists in the decay 
of any vegetable or animal matter which the 
soil may contain. This, whilst (he air is exclud- 
ed, lies inactive, or is converted into substances 
which are injurious. But by the action of the 
oxygen of the air, a thorough decomposition 
takes place, and the elements of the plants are 
reatored to the soil to become the fooa of a new 
Besides this, there are certain compounds 
of the metals with oxygen; which In one form, 
re poisons to all vegetable life. This is 
There they are united with only one portion of 
the oxygen, but when they are combined wiih 
more, the effect is different. Now, when the 
admission of air is not free, the decaying sub- 
stances in the soil take away tlie oxygen from 
these higher forms of combination and leave one 
which Is Injurious. Some of the sails of the metals 
are produced in the same way, which destroys 
vegetation. 

The action of the air upon the inorganic parts 
of the soil, is not less worthy of notice. All soils 
portions of rocks, in an undecomposed 
state, which consist of elements of great fertility. 
By plowing, these are turned up to the air, and 
thus exposed to decay more or less rapidly; re' 
storing the very elements which may hove been 
exhausted by previous cropping. 

The germination of seeds is aided by pulverl' 
zing the soil. For ibis process to lake place, the 
presence of oxygen is necessary. Now, seeds 
buried deep in the ground, or even at a slight 
depth, and surrounded by compact earth, cannot 
grow. This is always tound to be the case in 

Slowing land that has been laid down to grass. 
ew kinds of plants will start up in abundance, 
and seeds, no doubt, may tie buried in the soil 
for many years in an inactive state, merely for 



Extra gain of C per day. 

But another and ti 
the subject is, that 
months, and gained 229 Iba. Difference for 6 
months' feed only 64 lbs. 

SuperujJded to these facts, it must be admitted 
that B,froin G months' to 12 monilis' feeding age, 
consumed much more food than C consumed 
from to 6 months; consequently that B, during 
his whole feeding time, consumed more than 
double the quontily that C consumed during his 
whole feeding lime. Ergo, that C was abt 
100 per cent more profitable than B. W. 

Flonini;. 

Next to the free manuring of the soil, nothing 
is of more importance in agriculture than pli 
ing. Indeed, it may be said to rank before i 
nures, inasmuch as their application can be of 
little service, unless the ground is prepared 
receive them, by means of the plow. It is C 
out Intention here to say anything of the tc 
chanlcal part of this process, but simply to t 






icof a 



There are numerous other benefits ...^ 

from plowing. It drains the surface of super- 
fluous water, and, on lh?other hand, counteracts 
the effects of drought, by a-isisllng the moisturo 
to ascend from below. If done in the fall, it 
kills the larvR of in!<ectR, which have hern laid 
in tho ground lo winter, and aho buries the 
seeds of many weeds loo deeji to germinate. 

Bul plowing, as done in this country, is only 
turning over the surface. Deep ploteing is rare- 
ly practised. And we have otten heard men 
mistake it for nibtoiling. But the latter proceso 
cousista only in stirring up the subsoil with 
a plow constructed for the purpose, without 
bringing any of ii to the suriaee; whearas, ni 
deep plowing, the lower portions of the soil are 
all brought to the suface, or mixed with the sur- 
face soil. There are benefits resulting from this 
when practised right. 

It is a fact, perfectly plain to every one, that 
the rain falling upon the soil, and passing through 
it. must, gradually at least, dissolve all the solu- 
ble substances it meets with, and carry them 
down to a greater or less depth into the earth. 
And not these only, but those substances which 
are not already soluble, but which are in a finely 
divided state, will be washed down in the same 
manner. We may suppose thai, in this way 
alone, a surface soil, when noihing is apphed, 
may, from year to year, be drained of its most 
valuable pans, and el the same lime, an accumu* 
lalion of them take place at a depth below what 
the plow ordinarily reaches. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the under soil will contain the ele- 
ments of great fertility, whilst the surface soil 
may be very unproductive. It will readily oc- 
cur to any one, that in such a case, the proper 
course will be, to plow deep — to turn up this 
under soil and make it the top soil. This is un- 
doubtedly true. The fact is, that the plow is very 
raiely carried to any considerable depth— from 4 
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to 6 inches being probably &a deep aa almost any 
farmer plows. Hence the roil below this will be 
constantly becoming richer, whilai tlie surface be- 
comes poor. Now, if the plow were to be car- 
ried from six to twelve inches deep, this fertile 
portion would ba brougiit lo the top and furnish 

That thia ie correct in principle, there can be 
no doubt. Yet caution la neceaflary in putting 
it into practice. Thoac aubatance which are val- 
ubUb as food for plants, are not the only ones 
which sink down throiieh the soil. Many will 
be found which are actually injurious, and which, 
if brought to the surface, would destroy all hope 
of S crop. The solid state of the under soil pre- 
vents alao, the free access of the almoaphere 
and therefore this aoil will not have undergone 
that thorough decompoaition which is ncceaaary 
to fit it to be productive. Deep plowing should 
therefore be done either. 

I. Gradually, Year after year the plow may 
be driven deeper, bringing up and miiii „ 
the surface aoil the lower portions, which will 
thus, without material injury, be gradually in- 
corporated and form a deep soil. This will prob- 
ably be found llie b at couree, as there is little 
risk in it of doing injury to the prenenl soil, by 
mixiug too large aquanlity of noxious substances 
with it. Or, 

II. There are many soila, where, if deep plow- 
ing is practised in the fall, and the lower portions 
exposed to the winter's freezing, they will be so 
broken up and changed, as to be ready for a crop 
in the following spring. In this case, the land 
should again be plowed crosfiwiae in the spring, 
so that the old and new aoils may be thoroughly 
mixed together. By this means, alao, the de- 
struction ofmany injurious inaecta, whose larvie 
have buried themselues beneath the reach of 
dinary plowing, is ensured. The more thorough 
the draining of the soil, and the chance given 
to the roots of plants to extend themselves deep- 
er, are important advantages connected with 
this process. Farmers generally do not seem le 
appreciate the fact, that plants are highly organ- 
ized beings, deriving their food by their roots 
from tlie soil: and, of courae, growing perfect ir 
proportion as they have a better opportunity tc 
Bupply themselves by reaching out their fibres ii 
all ireciione. 

Where ihe lower portions of the soil contain 
such aubetances at are injurious, and which can- 
not be mixed directly with the upper, thorough 
draining should be practised, and this, together 
with the use of the subsoil plow, will, after a 
sufficientlime, prepare the way for deep plowing, 

I'rumUiij All>«ry CuHivitor. 

Sale or nir. Prentice's Cattle. 

Agreeably to previous notice, the sale of Mr. 
E, P, Prbniice's herd ol improved short-horned 
cattle took place on the 25th of last month. The 
day of the sale proved favorable — the occurrei 
of showers on the day preceding having produi 
a dehghtful purity of air, and an increased grei 
nees and freahnese of vegetation, which seemed 
to invest MorwT Hope with more, even, than 

A numerouB and highly respectable company 
from this and several other Statea, assembled 
early in the day, and after spending several 
hours in the examination of stock, and having 
partaken of refreshmenia, which were - > ■ 
a beautiful grove, the sale commenced. 
conducted in a. very spirited manner by L. F. 
Allen, Esq., assisted by Mr, Jones 
The cattle were in fine conditioi 
rapidly under the hammer. Forty one animals 
"" " ' s varying from $25 to 8225, 
—,76 per head. The prict 
sidered low, when the _.,,.. 
eoet of the original stock and the acknowledged 
excellence of the herd offered, ore considered; 
yet it enould be remembered that the sale was 
positive — that there was no underbidding, or buy. 
ing in. 
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THE iriAEeKin's. 

>erulon1oTi>1«](L 'Fluiir>Gllsat:i.£jt<>:t,3:. Wlwit.old, 
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>l.»1!il1w»naUM, iKt IIMIIiii,S,aO®«G: ImiiH, T « 71 r 



ply^of bM(, good: 3,3U S 94, in 

CuTHLikHii, IiiIt 19.— Fkinr in wonll I 
noihiiiR diriiiK. 1(UD huiilKlii aan mid U 3t rtf. 
■i<lliaiidiii>.aLinI ueiuu. Hi)' in wurtlii 

DmoiT, Jul/lIL-Plcinr, very llulcln marl 
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- -nownlm. IVodL nrlrw rouES U frur- -^ 
e«on a> 9 30 Ori.'wid PdM qulek. 
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4-Jru. 170 bbJa old clear larkmU at 9I3,IU 
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EAtcst Dates aud Prices. 

Boston, July a Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork, 13,40 

New York, " 10 " 4,69 " 13,25 

Baltimore, " 12 " 4,37 " 13,00 

N. OrieatiB, " 4 " 3,74 '* 13,00 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
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CorrecUd/or the Ohin CuUiaaJar, July 15. 
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The Roller. — Among the oix 
bandry at the present at 

tant than that involved in the 
We have not, at present, s 
to describe the different forms of I 
Our present object is merely lo stale the n 
Its effects upon ibe land. 

The main purpose of the roller, m/tUtov ope- 
, to break clods, and thus not only to 
bring land to llih, but also to enable the i 
of rool-weeda. 
Another important use of the roller at the present 
season is, lo close and flotten the surface of the 
land, and thus hinder the loss by evaporation, 
of the moiature il contains. Rolling is as bene- 
ficial an operation for thia purpose on our young 
clovers, wheats. Sec, as it is on lands lying fal- 
low; but in working the latter for our root crops, 
especiol care should be taken, that as the harrow 
closely follows the plow, eo the roller should fol- 
low closely in the wake of both. And, (although 
to the pactical farmer, the remark many appear 
' -pie enough;) no one need fear that this use of 
roller will lend injuriously to consolidate the 
soil and neutralize Hie loosening and pulverizing 
effects of previous cultivaiion. We have lately 
been endeavoring to ascertain the depth to which 
the influence of the roller extends when drawn 

ihe usual rate over the surface of the land; 

d our anticipation that its effect ie merely to 

riRolldaie the soil, for the first inch or eo of 
depth, wai fully confirmed — London Ag. Ga:. 

VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, 

SITUATED In Pcny [nwnihirs franklin rDgnlr, Olilo. a mila 
nonhun of Ihihlln. an ibe nan lank oT Uie BrkMo riyer- IS 
riDiu lUucapllol or Ohio; ronulnlng 175 a<-FBi,iir wtilrh UwhI 
u M «™ undCT cuUiviilDii, and wiill ftncod In fnaral I1«l^ 
in:tiud>iarhea'lnii(hiIIlnai,aiipanEBran!|iard.af«iddnnMe 



'" n"! ['"'l"" ' ™W"i« Is «■?("»»»■' and *«o/(tjf o any hi llw Watf, 
IHe ra'mwilllio wiliIlDn' Hir caib, or jiarl rai<li,aiidlIinrn<ldH 

nn rmlll. irdHlrnI, llFanljciliviriFd iiila(ii'DlTarlii,andinld Hn. 
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JlTpPosT MA.STKRS, and all friends of agriculture, are respectfully 
■oUeited to use their influence to obtain subscribers. 

Travelling Agent. — Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
■ft agent for this paper. He has been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
them. — Ed. 

O^r Mr. G. has been laid up by ill health, part 
of the time since our last. He is now operating 
about Dayton — will go southward from there. 
(Aug. 1.) 

It ITorks Well. 

The reduction of postage is greatly increasing 
the number of our letters and correspondents. — 
That's as it should be. 0^7" Send on your letters, 
good friends — accounts of the crops and the mar- 
kets; inquiries & information about farming and 
gardening — names and payments of subscribers, 
^., d'C. d'c. If you cannot afford to pay the pos- 
tage, or if the letters are mainly for our benefit, 
we will cheerfully pay it, and thank you besides. 
But, look here! — do not be surprised, or feel in- 
clined to scold, if we should not publish all that 
yoA may think deserving; or if we do not find time 
to write answers to all that desire it; especially 
while so much of our time is occupied in travel- 
ling. We will endeavor to attend to whatever 
seems to be important. 

Cheap Postag^c Terms! 

Persons wishing to remit payments to us for 
single subscriptions or clubs, may do so at our 
risk and expense — only send good current bills, 
and letters properly directed; so there is no long- 
er any excuse on account of the difficulty of 
making payments. We continue to give the vol. 
of Genesee farmer as before. 

Back numbers of this paper will be sent to all 
new subscribers, so as to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 

Premiums! — A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmor for 1842, edited by Henry Colman (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance or four subscribers at the club price, 75 
cts. each. (The postage on the premium is only 
IS cents within the State.) 

(jir The Cattle Show and Fair of the N. Y. 
Su^te Agricultural Society will be held at Utica, 
SepU 16th, 17th and 18th. 



Orc»t Sale of fine C^attle, &c. 

We invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement on last page, of the sale of the 
well known herd of Short Horn Cattle, and oth- 
er farm stock, implements, &c., the property of 
the late Wm. Renick, Sr. of Pickaway Co., 15 
miles south of this city. Mr. Renick was a mem- 
ber of the "Ohio Cattle Importing Company," 
and his herd of Durhams embraces several of the 
best imported animals, with a large number of 
their descendants of the finest pedigree. We 
hope to have an opportunity to inspect them in 
time for farther notice in our next. 

Tlie Wheat Crop, &c. 

The Toledo Blade, of 16th ult., says; "The 
wheat crop in northern Ohio is better than last 
year, and in the northwestern counties is proba- 
bly the best ever grown." 

If by "northern Ohio" the editor means that 
portion of the State commonly thus designated, 
and embracing the principal wheat region, like 
the counties of Wayne, Stark, Summit, &c., we 
should like to know where he got his information; 
for the farmers of that region tell us that the 
wheat crop is much less with them, than for ma- 
ny years past. 

The following are extracts from a written re- 
port on the crops, made out by the members of 
the Jury of the U. S. Circuit Court, at its recent 
session in this city: 

Stark. — Wheat will yield little more than half 
a crop. The grain, however, will be better than 
last year, being full and plump. The prospect 
for corn and oats is good. 

Lorain. — Wheat about one-fourth of a crop; 
corn very poor; mostly cut off by the frost. Otn- 
er crops greatly injured by the drouth. 

Lake. — Wheat about the same as last year, not 
so much straw, but better filled, and the grain 
will be much heavier; corn very good, likewise 
oats. The grass crop will be very light, not more 
than one-third or half a crop; potatoes good. 

Richland. — Wheat somewhat injured by frost 
and drouth. Farmers generally think that there 
will be as much wheat cut as last year, although 
more was sown. Corn is tolerable. The oats 
crop is good; grass poor. 

Scarcity of Fodder on the Reserve. 

The drought has been so severe in several of 
the counties on the Western Reserve that the ut- 
most apprehension is felt respecting the means of 
preserving their iarm stock irom starvation next 
winter. Every man who has the heart of a man 
within his breast, will of course make some pro- 
vision for, or disposition of his animals, so that 
they will not be suffering for food around his 
dwelling next winter. We have already given 
numerous hints as to the means of doing this; and 
it is not yet too late to sow Turnips, Rye, &c. 

The Revenna (Portage co.) Star, says, something 
must be done to save thousands of cattle in that 
county from starvation the coming winter; and 
calls attention to the following suggestion of the 
Painesville (Lake county) Telegraph, remarking 
that larmers can judge for themselves of the fea- 
sibility of the plan proposed: 

"The scarcity of hay has induced some of the 
farmers of our county, to make provision for win- 
tering their cattle in the far west [Indiana or Illi- 
nois.] They are forming clubs and sending for- 
ward men. to secure the grass that grows in great 
abundance, and free to all on the prairies; and in 
fall the cattle will be driven out,to be kept through 
the winter and returned again in the spring. We 
learn that in some parts ol Geauga co. the same 
plan is being adoped. Something of the sort will 
be necessary to save cattle from starvation, as the 
fodder will be insufficient to winter the stock, 
after all that are suitable for tke eastern market 
are driven off." 



Letter from Dr. Kirtland. 

DowninK> neur iirork -Value of Sclen* 
tific Knowledge - Select Ust of Fruits. 

Cleveland, July 8, 1846. 

To the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator: 

Dear Sir: — In accordance with your request, 
I have prepared the following, as a "select list of 
fruits," adapted to northern Ohio. It contains 
no variety that has not been thoroughly tested. 
Several have been excluded that are now in our 
experimental orchard, and which will probably 
be entitled to the highest place at some future day. 

We are aware that it may not be adapted to 
other sections of the country — perhaps, even of 
our own State. 'Xinds of fruit that are prime in 
one locality, maybe indifferent in another. The 
fall Seek-no-further apple, which is high flavored 
and delicious in Connecticut, becomes dry,mealy 
and insipid, when raised on clay, soils in north- 
ern Ohio. The yellow Bellefleur with us, pos-. 
sesses very little of the fine aroma that distin- 
guishes it in Hamilton county, and the Vandervere 
raised about Marietta, ranks as a first rate fruit, 
but with us, is destitute of good flavor, and is 
extensively affected with the dry-rot. On the 
other hand, the Belmont, Fameuse, and Esopus 
Spitzenburg seem to deveiope the finest qualities 
to a fuller extent here than in most parts of ths 
country. 

Downing^s new work on fruits has just been 
received. It is precisely the book that nas been 
wanted. I think you will agree with me in ths 
conclusion that it will advance horticulture in 
this country twenty years at one leap. 

A copy should be on the table of every farmer, 
and also of every individual who owns one hund- 
red feet of ground. The money expended, by most 
of the farmers for violent political newspapers, 
would, every year, purchase such a work as this 
of Downing^s, and pay the subscription for ths 
Cultivator. 

Now suppose the leisure moments of the mem- 
bers of their families were spent in investigating 
the various matters contained in these publica- 
tions—instead of accumulating political wrath 
and zeal — do you not suppose an important 
change, favorable to community, would be ef- 
fected? 

Rapid improvements are making in every de- 
partment of horticulture and agriculture. Inter- 
est, and even necessity, will soon require that 
they be adopted by our farming community. 

Many of these improvements are of a charac- 
ter that they cannot be understood and applied 
by a mere routine, as is practised with roost of 
the manipulations of the farmer at the present 
day, but require an effort of the mind, — study, 
investigation, a knowledge of certain principles. 

This knowledge is to be obtained from such 
wprks as Downing^^ Liebig's, Lindley's and from 
periodicals devoted to these subjects— yet ths 
young farmer at the first step, meets with an in- 
dispensable difficulty. These works, he cannot 
read with much advantage, as he does not under- 
stand Botany and Chemistry. 

How much time and expense would it cost ths 
fariner^s son to make himself sufficiently acquain- 
ted with the elements of these sciences? During 
the last term in the Cleveland Medical College, a 
middle aged farmer, a man of wealth and intel- 
ligence, marticulated as a member of the class, for 
the sole purpose of attending Prof. St. John's lec- 
tures on chemistry, and no student was more 
assiduous. He became familiar with the science 
by devoting a few weeks, and a few dollars to 
the subject. 

The several Medical schools and colleges in 
different parts of the State, afford opportunities 
for instruction in this branch, if the public would 
improve them. At the W. R. college, the pupils 
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of twofichoole of young ladica ultend ihc courae 
of leciurtrs on chemieiry and mineralogy — why 
should Doi llie young formers during winter 
kVail theniBelveB of sucii opportuniLiee for im- 
provemeat. Lft ub teal the value of this kind 
of knowledge in one inatunce; Most farmers 
know that pkeler of Paris, sown ou land, will 
Bometimes Ljring excessive crops — at oihe[ times 
will entirely fail. To them, however, the whole 
matter is a mystery — Not no with one who is fa- 
iniliiu' with agricultural chemistry — to him ihe 
rationale — the whys and whereforea are pli 
He understands how it is accomplished; why it 
may fail, and how to ensure success. In fact, he 
becomes mnaier of the valuable secret, to 
How to enrich amj upland farm at a -very trifling 
expeiue. 

Very truly yours, J. V. KIRTLAND. 

SELECT LIST OF FRUIT, 
[Adapted to Xortkern Ohio.) 
AFPLEti. 
Summer rr%it. ITinler Fruit. 

1 Etrly lluvw. 10 Wmen, 

S Sunintir Row, IT Baldwin, 

J KuIyBouith, 18 Yelldw UeHefleui. 

4 Bed Antutaan. 13 llrnhul Btgiefleur, 

5 Golden Bnrccllne, SO Golif(nBniiM.t, 



li WemmUfiWiaieSn'Mllnj, 2a ew.ir, 

U PnmpkiDSwtclini. 3] piTinllm £u"m, °'^*' 



1 Midcklnt. 

9 BLoodEOOd, 

3 Durbotii'n Bsnlllng. 

4 Barltall'i-. 

5 Strlpol Kaunellrii, 



.1 Chlm BisiiiTEii 



T Do»-.«.>L.le. 




e AmsrlHn Heart 


's^mi!, 






1 Peuh, 








1 HcdFruconla, 


seawbehI.T 


iSL. 


4 lludgon 



S HorrVKadBinHpe, 



UonK. V.Buerlpa. 19 YbIIdw lUrerW. 
>■. 13 RidCUKknl Mslu 

' Ksd Binripe, Cllnw SIdiii 

- iiim. 1 1 C«M«> Cllnf , 

7 Atwaiar, • is Oldmilon. 

f Uitt*. to Huita. 

• Jiteait. • Hdi ladlliiit of the Morrii' Bed n.rfr 

•t "»l»« Mr. Alwm«r of W«llli«ft)rd. ConrKllcul. 



_ Dbaibing Lands. — We intend to give instruc- 
tions respecting this important means of improve- 
ment, ae soon m we can effect bpiter arrange- 
ments for ohtaining engravinps. If any of out 
readers in this vicinity desire knowledge on the 
■ubjact, we advise them to call and e.xamine a 
dilch recently made on the farm of Dr. Goodale, 
near the Penitentiary. An e.xamiuation of it, 
and a few minutea explanation ol ihe phUotaphy 
of ite effecie, will be better than many hours of 
rawing an the eutjecl. 
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SILK CVLTtiRE IN OHIO. 

Direclinntfor miUiralii\g Mtdbe.rry heei, rontlrvcl- 
adfeeding Silkwonm. 

Mount Pleasant, July 1. 1845. 
M. B. BiTEKAM, Esq., Ediior of O. CxtUieaior. 

Dear Sir: — In connection with my tbrmer com- 
munication, and In compliance with your request 
1 now add what I consider to be the best method 
of cultivating i)ie mulberry tree, constructing 
cocooneries, and feeding silk worma: 

Firtl: I WouM advise all our farraera to plant 
and cullivale the best varieties of White Mulberry, 
au the Canton, Erussa, Asiatic, ice. They are 
hardy, will thrive wellonany ordinarily good soil, 
and are preferable for branch feeding in the "cra- 
dles" to be hereinafter described. 

Second: The proper soil for the tnulticaulia 
mulberry, la such aeie suitable for producing eith- 
er wheal or corn, but it should not be a cold spouiy 
Boih itahouid be ploughed deep, in the winter, or 
early in the spring, and thoroughly harrowed. 
About the ueual time for planting corn, strike it 
off in rows five feet apart, and diveet the trees of 
iheiraide branches, and drill them in the row. 
the root of one at the top of another, and covet 
all up about three inches deep, also drill the later' 
al branches in rows by themselres, in same 
manner aa the trees, and cultivate them as you 
would a croo of corn. About the first of Novem- 
ber take a sKarp spade and cut off the body of 
the buried tree, beyond the first tree put up from 
the root, which, with the old root, leave for a per- 
manent orchard, as they will stand the frost. — 
Take up all the balance of ihc trees growing 
from the body and branches, and bury them In 
B standing position, in a rick five feet wide, and 
any desired length; shake the soil, well in among 
the trees; cover them with straw, and cut a drain 
around the rick, and cover all over with boards to 
let the rain pass off, and they will be sure to 
keep safe. Take ihem up in the spring and plant 
them as before stated. 

A cocoonery should be ao constructed as to 
have the temperature under control. Fresh 
should be let in through a number of vent holes 
at the Bides on the floor, with shdes to open or 
shut at pleasure; there should he one board chim- 
ney at least twenty inches square to every twen- 
ty square feet of coccooiiery, going from the up- 
per floor of each feeding room out through the 
roof; this will draw off the impure air. 

The best plan for feeding shelves is this: take 
boards six inchee wide by one inch thick, and 
height Iroin Door to ceiling; nail on slats one 
inch apart for groves, and 14 incheji apart for the 
different tier of shelves, and set them in rows 3 
feel apart; for shelves make frames and cover with 
muslin or thin boards — make them SI feet wide 
and 3 feet long, and let them rest in the groves 
of the uprights on their centers. For cleaning the 
worms, have nets with meshes | inch square, 
bound round with coarse linen, or take strips of 
wood 3 feet long, I inch wide and 1 inch thick, 
and pierce holes through them ) inch apart, and 
with twiue passed bock and forward, forming, 
when stretched, a net or rack 2i feet wide, and 
when they are laid over the shelf of worms to be 
removed, lay on a few twigs, first croesways, 
then feed with leaves, and the worms can be 
thinned, shifted and cleaned with the greatest 
facility. Shelves for putting Ihe worms on after 
their last moulting to spin, should be thus eon- 
Btruoled; make racks ot lath to reach from floor to 
ceiling, 5 Icet wide, and cross lath 14 Inches 
apart, and set ihem up at convenient distances, 
across the end or along the side of feeding room, 
and lay on boards for shelves the entire length of 
room, and 6 feet wide and 14 inches between 
shelves; then take corn husks, split them into rib- 
bons and string thein on twine through the shank, 
and hang them between the shelveH, by fastening 
one end to a nail in upper shelf, and passing 
through and fastening at opposite side; the sec- 
ond taek, e inches from the first, making two 
rows of huslts hangings inches apart, with the 
point end touching tho under shelf. Between 
these husks setup a row of broom corn, then have 
a space of 3 feet to insert the next hurdles with 



the worms on them after their last moulting; then 
as before, two rows of husks and broom corn, 
and then nets, and so on with ali the shelves, 
and feod the worms until ihey mount to spin; 
should any remoin unmounted five days after 
they generally commnnce to spin, remove them 
to a new space; and gather the cocoons in four 
days afterwards, being carefiil to make three par- 
cels: First— the dead and imperfect: Second— the 
double ones, and Third— the perfect, which im- 
mediately kill by suffocation with charcoal, car- 
bonic acid gas, or camphor; then spread them out 
thin until perfectly dried; cut both ends of the 
double cocoons thus \ , and the miller will come 
out healthy, and lay fe good eggs as from the best 
single cocoons. The sun should not be permilicd 
to shine on the worms, through the windows, 
and strong daylight should be excluded; the 
worms should be sprinkled with air slacked lime 
once in every two days. Eggs should bo kept 
dry, and so that air can get at them, in an ice 
house, until wanted; from thence introduce them 
into a cellar four days; then in a room four days; 
then into hatchingroom, where there is o.fire regu- 
larly kept in cold weather; bring on lots this way 
every week; after their first moulting introduce 
them into the cocoonery, feed lightly, and be care- 
ful not to disturb them when moulting. At 
all other times feed them as much as they will 
eat; feed at least seven times in twenty four hours; 
first feed, 4 A. M., last feed, 10 P. M. When 
the trees are numerous, or sufficiently grown to 
be pruned, and worms fed with branches, use 
Gill's self cleaning and ventilating cradles — see 
description. This method is preferable, ond 
much oheaper, than any other when feeding ex- 
tensively, and for profit. Silk should be reeled 
an even thread of Bio 10 fibres fine, (worth *S lb.) 
for manufacturing, and on the PiedmonteBO or 
T. White's patent reel and twister (for organzine 
worth $7.) The sooner cocoons are reeled the 
better, as after 1 month they begin to depreciate 
in value, and are not worth more than one half 
their first value when suffered to remain IS 



in the u 



?eled. 



^ 



( End vieu> of Cradle.) 




To suit a shed or building 16 feet wide, the 
cradle should be 12 feet long, and have three 
rockers, 4 feet long, made of plank 15 to 18 in- 
ches wide, and about H inches in thickness: A 
trough made of two boards joined at the bottom, 
and spreading one foot wide at the upper edge, 
with one end closed, is to be inserted into notch- 
es, made in the centre of each rocker; this forms 
the bottom of the cradle- From the point of each 
rocker, a post ii feet long extends upwards, a 
little outwardly inchned. A narrow strip of 
boards runs along the top of ihewe posts, to which 
and to the upper edge of the trough aides lath 
are fastened 1-4 inch apart. S inches above the 
trough iDSten slats about 4 inches apart. Bud on 
these lay the mulberry branches, which, are to 
be cut about I foot inngwith the leaves on. Feed- 
ing in tho crodlea commences when the worma 
are half grown, and continues tili they eptn- 
Leaves should not be put iniinqUBnlit;, to leave 
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a surplufl to dry up, litter the trough, and obstruct 
Tentillation. The cradle sliould be gently rock- 
ed at each feeding; thereby removing all impure 
air from about the wormn, and branches, and 
shaking down the dry leaves excrements into 
the trough — which is washed out, by occasional — 
ly pouring in water at the closed end. The mo- 
tion of rocking is very agreeable to the worms, 
being similar to that of the branches, when feed- 
ing in a state of nature. Another advantage is, 
that no worms can fall through the trough to the 
ground — those that happen to f^ll in the brush, 
crawl to the sides and ascend to the top at pleas- 
ure. The worms readily spin among the accu- 
mulated branches in the cradle, making but little 
does, and seldom double cocoons. By fenders 
on the rockers, mice, &c.,can be prevented from 
destroying them. 

The sheds and cradles are cheap, and easily 
constructed, and meet all the wants of the 
' worms, which are protection from stormi, birds, 
&c., pure air, cleanliness, regular feeding, and 
fresh nutricious leaves, and to be undisturbed by 
handling, (especially when moulting) and to 
spin its cocoon when ready. It curtails the ex- 
pense of fixtures and feeding more than half, 
and doubles the product of silk from a given 
quantity of worms, over any other mode of feed- 
ing heretofore practised. \Vith this cradle, and 
common piedmontese reel, or White's patent 
Reel and Twister, both of which are constructed 
by Mr. E. Harris, of Mt. Pleasant, every person 
may raise, real, and twist silk, with a certainty 
of large profit for all labor and investments. I 
will sell Rights to use the cradle at one dollar 
each. And any feeder will be authorized to use 
any number he may wish, in his own operations, 
for ten dollars, during the whole term of the 
patent. JOHN W. GILL. 

P. S. Orders for any description of manufac- 
tured silks promptly executed — a general variety 
of staple silks or velvets, satins, all kinds of vest, 
coat, and dress silks, plain and figured; cravats, 
printed handkerchiefs, plush, gloves, hosiery, 
shirts, drawers, &c. &c., constantly manufactur- 
ing, and for sale. Cocoons and reeled silk pur- 
chased at all times, at prices as heretofore; viz: 
for cocoons that will yield 1 lb. of reeled silk, $4 
per bu., and that proportion, for superior or in- 
ferior cocoons. For even reeled silk, $5 per lb. 
Payable 1-2 in cash and 1-2 in manufactured 
Bilks. J. W. G. 




SulMoil Plowinsr. 

Cincinnati, July, 1845. 
Mr. Bateham: — As the construction and ope- 
ration of the subsoil plow is engaging the atten- 
tion of a number of your readers, I would inform 
them that I purchased one of these implements 
manufactured by Messrs. Ely & Campbell of this 
city, have given it a thorough trial, and find, so 
far, it answers all that was promised by its 
friends. I was enabled to work the ground, (a 
stiff clay subtoil^) 18 inches deep with it, by follow- 
ing 2 other plows. I worked deeper than for an 
ordinary crop,it being designed for vineyard plan- 
ting — and I think ii is nearly as well worked as 
if It had been trenched at a cost of $75 to $90 
per acre. It costs about $6 to subsoil it; has 
performed the work well preventing the ordi- 
nary waste that would have been the conse- 
quence of common plowing; as it loosens the 
ground to such a depth that it absorbs and un- 
der-drains the superabundant moisture. It also 
reu^ns moisture for the roots of plants in a long, 
drought, and for lands having a clayey subsoil 
I think the plow invaluable; also to renew and 
renovate the old worn bottom lands along the 
Scioto; the work there would be easy, and I have 
no doubt, would add 10 bushels per acre, to the 
corn crop, for several years, by one good subeoil- 
ing. It would open fresh nutriment to the roots 
of the crop. Dr. Watts of Chillicothe was at 



my place and examined my plow; and if he pur- 
chased one, he probably can give an opinion as 
to its merits on bottom lands. 

The best way to work the plow is, to take the 
fore wheels of a wagon and hitch up the plow 
to the axletree, nearest to the oflf wheel, so 
that wheel will run in the furrow made by the 
plow preceding the subsoil plow. In astiflf clay, 
It is work for 4 horses to do it well; and as it is 
work done for years, it should be well done. 

The time will come, when our farmers will 
plow less acres, but plow deeper , and make more 
money with less work than they now do. Jf I 
was asked, how shall I guard against excessive 
rains and moisturel I would answer p/bw deep: or 
how shall I manage to have my crops stand long 
and scorching droughts] I would answer plow 
deep; as that would enable the roots to strike for 
moisture deep, when with an unbroken subsoil, 
they could not penetrate. 

Respectfully, &c., J. BRACE. 

Subsoil Plowing. — Col. Sherwood, of Auburn, 
made use of the subsoil plow the past season, on 
fifteen acres. A part of the subsoiled land was 
planted to corn, and a part sown with wheat in 
the fall. The soil was loamy, and the subsoil 
hard clay and gravel. He used the subsoil plow 
of Ruggles, Nourse &: Mason. It required four 
oxen to draw it; the team worked over from an 
acre to an acre and a quarter a day. The ground 
had not been plowed for thirty years. It was 
naturally wet, so much so, that in a wet time 
the water would stand on it to the injury of the 
grass. The effect of the sub?oiling was, to ren- 
der the soil and subsoil so friable, that the water 
immediately found its way through; and though 
a portion of the past season was very wet, the 
water at no time, remained on or near the sur- 
face, as to do ^J]^least damage to the crop. That 
part which was put to corn was first planted on 
the 20th of May, but the seed failed, and it was 
planted again on the last day of May, and first 
day of June, and grew so vigorously, that it got 
ripe as soon as other corn in the neighborhood. 
Several strips, of 20 to 30 feet wide, were left 
through the field not subsoiled. The difference 
in favor of the subsoiled portion was very obvi- 
ous, in the ranker growtn and larger size of the 
corn on that part — it was so plain, that it might 
be seen to a row. The different portions were 
not measured separately at harvest-time. — Cult, 



For the Ohio Cultiirator. 

WasliinfT Sheep and preparing Wool. 

Mb. Bateham; — By comparing the sales of wool 
this, with those of last season, it is very evident 
that the farmers of Ohio are awakening to the 
importance of the culture of wool. Not only are 
they directing their attention more earnestly to 
this branch of business, but they are also more 
particular with regard to the quality of that arti- 
cle. All will esteem this as worthy and highly 
commendable; but there is another matter to 
which, through you, I would beg to call their at- 
tention, and that is the ^^wathing Iheir nheep and 
tying "Up their wooly 

You doubtless know that, on this particular 
there is a lamentable deficiency, and that it has 
given to the wool of this state a bad charac- 
ter in the estimation of the eastern manufacturers. 
Take the State throughout, and there is not one 
in the Union better adapted to the growth of 
sheep, possessing every facility too of preparing 
the wool in a proper manner for market. It those 
who grow wool would but reflect that wool wash- 
ed and put up in a slovenly manner, commands 
a much less price, that in packing it requires 
more sacks, and costs more for transportation, 
they would at once be convinced of the propriety 
of rendering their wool clean, and of putting it 
i up neatly. Not only will they secure a higher 
price, but they will always sell it more readily; 
for that man who has the character for putting 
up his wool honestly and carefully will be able to 
sell, when others, from the dullness of the mar- 
ket, or other causes will not be able to do so. 

A few plain hints will suffice on the subject of 
washing, shearing and tying up the fleeces. So 
soon in May as the state oi the weather will per- 
mit, the sheep should be washed. The place se- 



lected for that purpose should be a stream of suf- 
ficient size, and having a rapid current. The 
necessity of this will be apparent to all at first 
sight. The sheep should be taken in, and keep- 
ing the head sufliciently elevated, the washing 
should be performed by squeezing the fleece, and 
by grasping the wool in the hand until the water 
flowing from it vf'xW not be colored with the dirt. 
Then it should bo taken to some higher and pur6r 
part of the stream and there rinsed. It would be 
well that time would be afforded for this 
foul water to flow down before another sheep 
be taken in. During the process of washing 
it should be borne in mind that the animal is 
taken into an element foreign to its nature, 
and for which it holds a feeling of great ab- 
horrence, and therefore whilst there should be 
handled and treated as kindly as is consistent 
with a perfect cleansing. It should then be put 
into a clean pasturage, free from burrs, black logs 
or half burnt stumps. During the heat of the 
day they are disposed to lie down beside fences 
and behind logs and stumps and if they have a 
burnt or charred surface a serious injury will re- 
result to the fleece. At the end of three da;^8 they 
should be shorn, and the proper plan is to raise 
the sheep nearly upright, resting upon its hind 
legs, whilst its forelegs are placed between the 
knees of the operator, and then commencing to 
shear at the nead and continuing downward 
whilst the fleece rolls off and without being brok- 
en m pieces, the animal is saved the infliction of 
severe ligatures, and the operation is performed 
in much less time. 

The fleece should then be placed shorn side 
down upon a cleanly swept barn or other floor, 
the sides are folded over so that it will not exceed 
ten or twelve inches in width, the head and neck 
portion is now turned back as far as the part 
shorn from the shoulder, and then beginning at 
the tail end of the fleece it is rolled os tight as 
possible the entire length, and then tied by pasr- 
ing a piece of strong twine around the middle by 
the assistant, then crossing each end of the 
twine is taken in opposite directions until they 
meet on the t)pposite side and there firmly tied. 
The flece should then be placed in a clean corner 
regularly piled up with a few clean boards upon 
the top and weights thereon and left in that situ- 
ation until removed for market. This compress- 
ion wiil give the fleece a compact form, and will 
pack to an advantage. 

Wool prepared in this manner will always com- 
mand a higher price, sell more readily and is in 
every respect more desirable; and if the wool- 
growers in the state would become emulous in 
the strife as to the best specimen of prepared wool 
we would soon be relieved of the necessity of 
sending ourselves our wool to the eastern market 
but would find puichaners in swarms at our 
doors. 

What county in the State will become the 
^^Dutchets county of J^ew York^'> or the " Wash' 
ington county of Pennsylvania'*'* , We shall see. 
A WOOL-GROWER OF KNOX COUNTY. 

Influence of the IlICNin on AgriCHlCare 

Mr. Bateham:— The Ohio Cultivator just re- 
ceived, contains a call for facts or materials for 
the discussion of the subject of the moon's influ- 
ence upon agriculture. I send you the follow- 
ing without comment: 

On the 29th day of June 1844, my brother 
planted six hills of cucumbers. The hills were pre- 
pared by digging small holes with a hoe, and then 
putting a barn shovel-full of unleached ashes into 
each hill, covered about two inches with fine dirt. 
Six hills more were prepared the same hour and 
in the same manner, ready for the seed. The 
same number of seeds were put into each of the 
last mentioned on the first day of July, covered 
the same as the former. About 40 hours time in- 
tervened between dropping the seed into the first 
six hills and droping into the latter. The moon 
filled on Sunday the 30th of June. When the 
third leaf appeared there began to be an appar- 
ent dfference in the growth of the plants, which 
continued to increase to maturity. They were 
a I sowed at the same time and in the same man- 
nler. Now for the result. Those planted after 
the fulling of the moon, covered the ground 
about one third thicker, and produced about one 
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third more cucumbere. We do no 
whether there was any difference in 
not, Bs they wpre picked when wanlt 
Another experinienl wbb as tbllowH: 

In 1842 he prepared a field for peas. 
a purt of the field in the month of Ai 
dny btfore the ful\ of the moon. The balance 
was Bownon Monday a/ler the full of the' moon. 
The vines nil grew ihrilty, hut those sown before 
the full of the moon, bore a few peaa and blows, 
and continued bearing good healthy blowe, but 
very few peas up to the time they were cut. The 
vines ^reen and thrifty all the lime. Those sown 
after the full moon, grew, blossomed, ripened, 
and a good crop harvected in due time. 

Now let those who are ekepiica! about planting 
"in iKe moon," tell the cause of the difference in 
the produce of the crop. 

My brother was led to make the ejtperimenta 
by the remarks of experienced and observant 
farmers, who either did, or did not bell 
the influence of the moon upon the vegetable 
kingdom. He is expeiimeiiting with poiaioea 
this year to some extent, you can have the result 
hereafter if you wish. 

If the conclusiona to which he has arrived s 
■usiained by experience, the theory would be 
put the seed for roots and viney in the ground 
ftfter the full moon. 

EeBpeclfutlyyour!!, N. B. EASTMAN. 

Seville, Medina Co., 0. 

Remark: — The writer has our thanks for spnd 
ing the foregoing in answer to our request. W 
are always glad to be informed of the results t 
any experiments in matters relating to agricultun . 
' but it must be borne in mind that in order to be 
really valuable, or to prove anything, experi- 
tnents roust be carefully conducted, and all the ctr- 
eum$tance$ should be noted and stated in the ac- 
count. In reference to the cases above related, 
every intelligent gardener Is aware that it would 
often make very great dJBevence in the g 
of plants whether the seed was planted 
diately after preparing the ground, or after 
been allowed, to dry two or three days in uJuly 
sun. Then too, for aught that Is stated to tl 
contrary, a fine shower may have intervened- 
iheseed may have been different, or other caugi 
may have affected the plants sufficiently to hai 
proiluced all the difference in the result, without 
the agency of hinarinfluence. U would reqi 
a multitude of fueft experiments to produce c 
viction in our mind, when opposed by tlie 
amount of evidence that exists on the other eide. 
We shall examine this hereafter. 



the community! They are to be found in the 
splendid library of the rich , and upon the ningle 
shelf of the couager. They are grniiually infiising 
Ipren into the public mind , and each year produ- 
ces the rich results iherpof- • * * 
■\Viih best wishes, Binceiely youra. 



Letter ft'om Wcstci-n New Tork. 

BVFFALO July 21, 1845. 

The weather throughout the counties of Erie 
and Genesee, has been unusually hot and dry 
We have had but little rain Cor the IbbI nini 
days. We have not even had good dews. T 
coiiniry is nearly dried up. Farmers ore making 
their hay, but it's a very small crop at best. In- 
stead of two or three Ions to the acre, it tnkea 
two or three HCfLS to make a ton. The springs 
and streams are drier now than they usually are 
the first of September. All our crops will be light 
except Wheat and Corn; Winter wheat is a good 
average crop, and corn promises eqally well.— 
Taking ihingsallln all, the farmer has much causf 
to be thankful that it is no worse, but still, w( 
want rain very much indeed, 

I congratulate you upon the result o.'your State 
Agricultural Conveniioii. It is a glorious begin' 
uing, and the good fruits will phow Ihempelvet 
ere long; though the harvest will be more abun- 
dant another year, and eucli year wilt increase the 
the product until the granery is full. 1 rejoice 
that there are men in your good Slate who appre- 
ciate the importance of aaiiculture, and the ne- 
cessity for central organiiation to ensure thorough 
action throughout the State, The beginning a 
Columbus was much more promising than whei 
we organized our own State Society. You well 
know bow much had lo be done by the few, be^ 
fore life and action couM be infused into the mass 
And how much was accomplished by a few reso 
lute spirits. What annual meetings we have 
nowl And with what avidity are the published 
tiaasactioUB of the society sought by all classes of 
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Editorial Chat. 

The weather has been quite amiable for the 
past ten days, and we therefore concluded 
defer our trip to the north till the articles wi 
prepared for this number of our paper. Shall be 
off now before it goes to press, so as to be home 
again in time for our next. Several Communica- 
tions, notices of books, &c., are unavoidably de- 



Coa't Go.— Our friends Gill, Nichols, Ladd and 
others, in the eastern part of the State, are inform- 
ed that we shall not be able to visit that region as 
we had promised, at !ea.=t for several months to 
coroe; inasmuch as Messrs. Nell^ Moore jc Co. 
are roo rich to care about rendering us any a 
tsnce, and we find Walktr''t stage line rather 
too slow for long distances. 

Greene Covnly. — ^e spent a day last week, 
in viewing some of the best wheat farms in the 
vicinity ofXenia. Should have been glad to have 
staid longer, had circumstances permitted, 
were very favorably impressed respecting the 
character of the lands, (and tame of the farmers) of 
that region, especially with reference to the great 
staple. Wheal. We believe Greene cotinty has 
excelled all others in the State this year, in that 
crop. Shall speak of this in our next. 



{t^-'TAe OAto Stale Board of Agriculture' 
Will probably meet for organization, &c., within 
a month or two. 



" The Am. Quar. Juur. of AgricuUvre and Sci- 
ence." Vol. a, No. 1, is on our table. We have 
before spoken highly of the work, and it really 
di'serves all praise — and liberal patronage. Con^ 
ducted by Drs. Emmone & Prime, Albany, N. Y, 
$3 per year, 

"Tlie Farmer'! Library, *^c.," Skinner's new 
Magazine, published by Greely t Mcllrath, New 
York, we see has made its appearance, and been 
received by Fome of our neighbors. It is highly 
spoken of, as 't doubtless deserves to be, emana- 
ting from such men. We noticed the prospectus 
some time since, and will speak of the work 
when our exchange copy arrives. 

"The Jtmerican Agricullurlul't Almanac fo 
1846, (by A. B. Allen} was received some weeks 
since, but got buried up. It is well calculated 
be useful among farmers. 

For Eng-liih Paper; received by the lastete 
mcr, our thanks are due to Mefssrs. Simmondt 4- 
Ward, newspaper agents, No. 18, Corn Hilt,Lon- 



Fiinny .'— The editor of the Pikelon Tocrin 
pips the paragraph headed "lingular" in our 
number, and admits that the coat fits his back; 
then, lo prevent his readers from discontinuing 
his paper and subscribing for the Cultivator, he 



calls na a "Z^eo Foco"! Now we deem this a 
gross libel on us, Mr. Tocsin; but presuming thai 
you did it through ignorance, we shall not cooper 
you this time, tiui remember hereafter, that we 
belong lo no political parly whateier. We have 
served (hem as we once heard Abby Kelly say 
she served the Society of Quakers with which 
she was formerly connected — we eicommunicaled 
them from our fellowship and confidence! 



FraE Sheep iw Clermont Co, — We received sev- 
eral months ago (but inadvertantly omitted to no- 
tice) eome fine samples ofwool, from the flock of 
Mr. M. Titus, near Eetavia, Clermont Co. The 
samples were handed, with others, to the Com- 
mittee on wool at the late Convention; but the 
name being written rn small hand on the beck of 
the envelope, the Committee did not notice it, or 
ascerlain from whence they. came. The wool is 
of excellent quahiy, as may be supposed from the 
following memorandum which we find attached: 
"The whole chp, of a flock of 600, was worth in 
New York, last July ('44.) 55 cents per ib.— 
Weight ot washed fleeces, from 3 to 51 Iba. Ori- 
ginal stock brought from Duchess Co., N, Y. — a 
cross of Saxon and Merino." 



Wool from Licking Co. — We have received 
six specimens of wool from the flock of Mr. Abram 
Miller, near Etna, Licking Co., which we think 
"can't be beat" by any flock in the State; espe- 
cially when weight as well as fineness of fleece 
is considered. (See our No. 13, p. 91.) 



Scioto Valley Broom Coen. — The Mess™. Ea- 
ton have commenced cutting the earliest of their 
immense fields of broom corn, of which we have 
before spoken. They inform ua that the crop 
will be a splendid one, notwithstanding the un- 
favorable spring. Most of their fields had to be 
replanted several times, and the last planting was 
not finished till the 3d day ofJuly. On the SIst 
of July they Commenced cutting (whereit mostly 
escaped the spring frosts,) and some of the stalks 
vi^reJi/ieenfeet high! Wo shall give an account 
of the mode of culture, be, at a suitable lime. 

Exportof IVbeat JkFIour at Cleveland. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser of July 18, 
in u lengthy article on the flour and wheat trade 
of the west gives a table from the official reports 
of the Collector at Cleveland, which shows that 
the amount of wheat and flour exported from 
that place, the present year up lo July 1, ie near- 
ly one half leu than lor the corresponding period 
of last year — and several preceding years. The 
figures stand thus: 

Receipts at Cleveland, to July 1. 

JP4J, iwj. ifjs, ima. iwi. 
WMnt i:o,'iio siagsis «eT.aao *«f^^ om.itu 



FJOur ITB4»4 SSiSfH »SJ£S I»,«7S 

Inasmuch as the exports from Ohio were not 
materidUy above the average last fall, the ed- 
itor of the Advertiser aeenie eemewhal at a loss 
lo account for so great a falling oflT this year. He 
attempts to explain it in part by supposing that 
owing to the mildne's of the past winter a larger 
quantity than usual went off by the Ohio river. — 
But it would be easy to show that this cause bad 
very little if any influence. Another reason sug- 
gested is, thui owing to the low prices of wheat 
this season, farmers have kept over a larger 
quantity than usual. We have no doubt but 
that low prices and the prospect of a short crop 
induced some farniers to hold on to their wheat, 
and materially lessened the amount of export* 
during the month of June; but at the same time, 
from what we have seen and learned among the 
wheat farmers of Ohio, there is, after all, a leu 
amount of old u>heai ojL hand than u uiual at thu 
itaton of the year. 

What then are the facts in the case? Why 
simply, what we have all along contended, but 
ie disbelieved by many, that the Ohio wheat crop 
of 1844 was several millions of bushels less than of ~ 
the year preceding; and that the estimates of 
tbe Commissioner of Patents, which have been 
scouted at by some, are altogether a nearer ap- 
pTDXiTnalion to the truth than the estimatea of 
tJiose who affected to believe them unworthy of 
g^edencc. 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

Tr«ubl«lnlbe'*lMdlea8aloon"--AlHrni- 
Init Conspiracy ugalDM Itae Ediiorl 

Mr. Editor: — I was eorry lo lenrn by a remark 
ia the last number of tlie Culiivutor, that the la- 
dibs are neglecling you; for I am convinced that 
the contributions from their pens have added 
much to the pleasure vith which your paper has 
been perused by a large share of your readers, 
and have made il a welcome vlniior in many a 
family circle where it would not other' 
found access. ^ ' '' 



"joii 



intend lo do so before many months, 
B allowed ub!) In view of these circum- 
therefore, we phall instruct our attorney 
issue," ttiid plead "not guiltyi" — En. 



Somewhat Personal. 

Our late visit to Springlicld seems to have bad 
* fortunate influer "■ 
of th( 



te influence in removing from the mind 

iditor of the Republic a strangely errone- 

s impression. We rejoice at this, for with friend 

.llagfier's well known infiueuce among the ta- 

la, such an inipresGion on his mind might have 

we"awMe°of 'JhiV, proved highly injurious to us in that region'JWe 



wonder that copy his frank acknowledgment of his error, wm 

- - - li^jjg^t =henopo that if any other of our friends have im 

■d how- °'^^*^ such a strange notion respecting the condi 



lion of out proboicial Jrotiiitpiect, they mayhere- 
after "Bland corrected!" 

Fiom ihe Spilni^nekl Republic 

Mr. Bateham.of the CuUitalor, paid ourneigh- 

iMrhood a flying visit a few days since. We 

were glad to see him among us. formany reasons, 

" ' ' ' the annoying circum. 



Mr. Editor, and therefore I do 
you eiiclaim with some apparent 
can the matter be?" I am a little surpi 
ever, that in attempting to surmise the cause oi 
this "neglect," nothing more plausible should 
have occurred to your mind than the warmth of 
the weather! I therefore esteem it my duly, as 
a friend, to inform you that the ladies of this re- 
gion, most of whom are readers of your paper, 
consider that you are guilty of negteciing them! — I not the least of whi 

not individually, .or personally; for they urge no ' stancn that we had fallen into a mistake as to one 
particular claims, but as a class, in connection , feature of his personal appearance. With Mr. 
with the rest of your female renders. Are you I Baleham we had indenlified a imiten no»e, and 
startled at such a charge! Then listen, and I while reading his editorials, -although we enjoyed 
will explain. their freBhnes8,ond felt the force of their teachings. 

You cannot have forgotten, Mr. Editor, that yet looking right out of them into our face was 
in the lirst number of your paper, you promised 'he editor's face with o broken noie. We are 
that after a suitable lime, you would obtain an "O" happy to inform our friends, ladies and 
"aBsistani editor" whoshould takespecial charge >li. 'hat Mr. Eaieham is |'a very personable 
of the "Ladies' Dep?rtment." This promise of ■ ^''d ' ' ' " 

course, excited high anticipations, and I be. 



by their ectierosity and public spirit, do honor to 
their iioiAi- profession. 

Judge Uarrold 4- Son», are well Itnown as a 
part of the first settlers of ihia region, and 
among the largest land owners end cattle deal- 
ers. Their lands are mostly within lbs borders 
of Madison county, though in all other respectSt 
thi.'V rimy be regarded as belonging lo South 
riinili^-uiii. Like most of the early settled farm- 
\'v? of ilKii region, their attention has been al- 
ifiohi i.>.\cU] lively devoted to the rearing, pureha- 
"in;; a.ijil ipeding of cattle for the drovers. Until 
«iiIlj[i 2 or 4 years past, this buFinesa was found 
I iiiiirc inotj table than ordinary farming, and hand- 
' loniuies have been made by it, but of Kite 
'i very little profit has been realized in it, and 
more' enterprising portion of the men are 
ing their attenlion, in part at least, to Otiter 
departmouts, as sheep farming, wheat growing, 
kc. And here tbey are made to see the impor- 
e of possessing more knowledge, respecting 
divercilied arts and operations of correct 



gor." 



lieve induced many to become subscribers, in thi 
expectation that great additional interest would I 
thereby be given lo your pages. But, sir, after 
waiting patiently seven long months we see no 
evidence or intimation that this promise is to be 
fulflUedi and now Ibrsooth you complain that the 
ladies are neglecting jou.' But hark ye further, 
Mr, Editor! 1 have a tecret which 1 feel boiind 
to tell you! The yoang ladies of this neighbor- 
hood talk of conspiring together to bring a suit 
against you for breack of promite in reference lo 
this matter, if you do not speedily show some dis- 
position to fulfill that engagement! This was told 
me with the strictest injunction of secrecy, and a 
promise on my part that I would not make it 
Known to any person but just you.' I do this in 
order that you may be advised of what awaits 
you, and in the hope that you will speedily re- 
move the cause of complaint, or else offer such a 
defence as will satisfy the plaintiffs that you ar^ 
nol to blume in the premises. Awaiting the re- 
Bull of (his friendly waruing, 

I remain truly jour friend 

A MARRIED LADY. 

CRAHF.1IGN, Co., July 1845. 

♦,♦ "Angels and m'mitiert of grace defend uj.'" 
We accused of neglecting the ladiet and not ful- 
iilhng our engagements! And ihen — mirabile being within two 
diclii! — threatened wiih prosecution on a charge railroad, its watf r 
of breach of promUe! Wa 



i about with him a very noaeable face, 

promontorial — roman like. And by that same 

face, we feel warranted in saying that he is 

I a dangerous man; having in remembrance the 

lient adage that 



X Roman knows i 



have seen our agricultural brother, and 
that single difficulty being removed, have read 
his paper with much interest, especially the ftJ- 
jowing note ol his visit lo Clark county. 



3 this? Then the i 



Editor' 

[Cortlinued from InH numfier.) 
Clifton. — Three miles east from Yellow Springs 
we came to the village of Clifton, — situated just 
on the boundary line of Clark and Greene coun~ 
lies. Here the Little Miami river rushes with 
great violence through a narrow rocky channel, 
'em of about 100 feet; affording 
' power for mills, &c., a part only 
ci occupied. W£ observed sev- 
eral saw mills, one or two flouring mills, and a 
large cotton manufactory; the last named iseitu- 
ated just over the principal fall of the 
where the water is precipitated into a chasm 70 
or 80 feet in depth, and almost concealed from 
view, by the overhanging rocks. This town is 
surrounded by a fertile farming coiiniry, and 
■' "' of the proposed 

aif r power musi, ere lone, render ' 
place of considerable business; while its 



and has a 

hich i^ 



which it is all donel Expect 
io"ipeeditji remove the cause of complaint," for- 
sooth — "or to offer such a defence as will satisfy 
the plaintiffs that loe are not lo blame! Waa ever 
a poor bach of an editor so abused by his readers^ 
But let us look for a moment at the grounds up- 
on which these terrible charges and threatnings 
are based. What were the conditiatit of the prom- 
i$e in question! Here "ve have it; on page 6, No. 
1, it reads thus; "He fihe editor) promises, as 
soon as the profits of the Cultivator are sufficient 
for that purpose, he will endeavor to find an as- 
sistant, who it qualified, and will consent to take 
the editorial charge of the Ladies' Department." 
There, now. Misses "Plaintiffs," as the burden 
of proof must lie on your side, how do you expect 
to iirooe that "the profits of the Cultivator are 
eumcient!" This is what we should like to see 
you do, for we are not yet ^ui(e able lo do it, not- 
withstanding our success has been very encour-' 
aging. Then, again, it may not be an easy task, 
for us to find one who is righlly qualined for the' 
station; and who can prove that we have not 
made "endeavors," (It is true we have not yet 
had an opportunity of visiting Champaign county; 



If- possessed scenery and proximity to the springs make it an 



The 
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place lor strangers. 
South Charleston is 10 miles ea^l of Clihon. 
and 12 miles from Springfield. Here, our read- 
ers are aware, Ihere is kept up one of the oldest 
and most efHcieni Bgrjcultum 
State; hence it will naturally be supposed that it 
is not only a good farming township, but a town- 
ship of goodfarmert. The former it certainly ' 
though not superior to many others; iihasal 
good farmers — men of much intelligence and 
enierpriie; but, as in other places, their number 
i» much smaller than we had hoped to find them. 
We had not time, (nor inclination owing to thr' 
extremely hot wealher,) to visit many farnw, but 
from what we saw in riding through the town- 
ship, in several directions, there is much room 
lor improvements in the practice of farming, 
even hero. In very many places the crops gave 
: evidence of poor tillage, and the buildings and 
; fences bore testimony that the minds of their 
owners were in a.s much need of cultivaloring Ae 
those living in less favored districts. We saw 
some farms that appeared to be well managed, 
however, and we met with some farmers who 
by their inielligence and enierprize, as well as 



nuiity steeis of high grade from this stock, which 
lave been much praised by drovers and butch- 
TK, Olid fully corroborated the claims of the 
dvocutet^ i.>f that breed, for earliness of maturity, 
nd eosQ of fattening. Their Durhams are 
[lostlv descendants from the importation of 1817, 
roiii the choicest of Col. Powell's herd near Phil- 
delphia; and some were bred by Mr. Sanders of 
Ceniucky. These cattle may not have quite so 
faihionable a form, in every particular,aB the more 
modern importations, but it ia not often that we 
find handsomer or better formed stock for the 
purpoi^tH intended. Since the decline in prices 
of beef cattle, and the consequent small profits 
raisers and dealers, the Messrs. Harrold 
(and others] have begun to turn their attention 
to wool growing, and they now keep a large 
flock of sheep in connection with their cattle, 
end say they intend lo increase this department 
of their business. 

The Farm of Ihe JVettr: Pierce is a litlle near- 
er the vilJuee of South Charleston; and here we 
again found achoice lot of Durhams. These are 
mainly decendants of the Ohio Company's im- 
portaiion; or rather a cross of ihaiwiin the Pow- 
ell stock. Several of these are very beautiful, 
and we do not at all wonder that with such ani- 
inak as these and Judge Harrold's, the exhibitions 
of the South Charleston Agricultural Society have 
excited much interest. The Messrs. Pierce are 
evidently men of great industry and enterprize, 
and are not so exclusively devoted to the cattle 
trade as some of their neighbors. We saw many 
evidences of improvements on their farm, and 
have no doubt more still will be manifest in a few 
years. They have a fine flock of sheep — Merino 
and Saxooy; but owing to the flatness of the land, 
want of care, or some other cause, they have lost 
large numbers by the rot and oiher diseases with- 
in 2 or :i years. We saw some lair wheal, corn 
and gra.'-s on the farm of the Messrs. Pierce; they 
are uIho engaged in the manufacture of horse 
rakes and some othei- mechanical contrivances. 
Among these we saw in preparation a windmill 
for pumping water for stock; this we have no 
doubt will be found advantageous if righlly con- 

The farm of Cot. Btiffemborger is within the 
border of Madison < o., and is a perfect speci- 
men of n purely grazing or cattle farm. It em- 
br.ici-> JIIOO acres of beautiful smooth prairie land. 
i-iifiicifntly dry, and finely covered with grass, 
iMili V. U'W large trees affording shade to the cat- 
il.-, Iiiji iKit sufficient to intercept ihe view. Of 
iliiT iaiu! he hea twelve hundred acret in one field, 
the tv hole of w hich is spread out at once before the 
<-\'\ appearing as level as the surface of a calm 
lake. In this held he has 400 head of cattle, most- 
ly lull grown, and many of them one half lo three 
Iburih blood Durham, purchased when one or two 
years old from farmers in the surroundine coun- 
try, and here kept till ready for the butchers or 
drovers. Wc found Col. B. on horseback, among 
the cattle, in the shade of soms fine trees. Hs 
evidently enjoys this kind of farming and the 
compani'onahip of his sleak thrifty cattle; but on 
taking B glance at his residence we could not 
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are not long, but generally well filled, wiili from 
thirty to forty kernels in each head. The kernel 
18 of a white flinty appearance, and very Bolid, 
wiih a tliin bran; ihc berry is of good nize; the 
Btrsw Ib very white and of a bright appearance; 
having lend leaf on thentraw than any other vari- 
ety I have had under cultivntion. There ie one 
peculiarity about ihiu variety, not met with in 
any other with which I am acquainted: — that is 
the tenacity with which the berry adheres to the 
chaff in its chamber. It must be very ripe, to 
wo^te by BhellinE, when cut, and when ihrashed 
but little of the chaff is separated from the straw. 
The only objection la this variety when firnt in- 
troduced, WBc, that it was dlAlcult to tread it out 
with horses, or beat it out with the flail: and then 
the white caps adhered so closely to the kernel, 
that il was frequently complained of by the niill- 
em. But on the introductiou of thrashing ma- 
chinea, this objection wos entirely removed, for 
in passing through the machine, the chaff is com- 
pletely lorn from the berry. That which was 
Kirmerly a airong objection, is now considered a 
decided advantage, as it doe^ not suffer by stand- 
ing until il ie fully ripe, and gives (he wheat- 
grower more time lo secure his crop without 

When it was firet introduced, it was moetly 
sought for lo sow after corn, or on land not well 

Kepared, and on thin and light soils — seldom 
ing affected by ihe fr ci of winter, except on 
eome bleak poinis where the enow ie off nioel of 
the winter, or where the snow wouW blow on 
■nd remain in heavy drifts till late in the epring 
—where in fact, no variety, thai we havn intro- 
duced, could succeed. 

The Amoust of Seed, and time of Sowimg, — 
There is some difference In opinion as to the 
quantity required lo be sown to the acre: First 
we must take into coneideration tho soil, ils qual- 
ity, [on that much depends] ani' the time of sow- 
ing — on clay loam Boilij, the first week in Septem- 
ber in the best time for this section of the E>lBte 
(N. Y.) It is important to have It lake a good 
root before winter, and if sown earlier, the fly is 
very apt lo destroy some of it in the fall; and if it 
should be Ro large as lo nearly cover the ground 
the last ol October, it ehould be eaten off by cattle 
or sheep, as it is less liable to he injured by deep 
snows. Here one bushel f>f seed lo the acre, is 
OB goodssmore.onEOils in good condition; if sown 
ten days later, add one peck more ueed per sere. 
The White Flint epreads or tillers more than the 
common varieiies; and when I have sown a bueh- 
el and a half ihe second week in September, it 
was too thick, the straw fine, the heads short, 
and the berry not as large and line as it woald 
have been, if one peck lee? had been sown to the 
acre. There ie one advantage in sowing thick 
on soils where it is subject to be affected by rupl; 
it will ripen two or tHrce days earlier. That is 
an imponanl coUHideration on soils unfavorable 
to the early ripening of wheat. 

YiEi-i) PER Acre. — While this kind of wheat 
has been received generally with great favor, as 
one of the most productive varieties, the short- 
ness of iiK head lias by some been thought an ob- 
jection. 1 believe the head is as large in propor- 
tion 10 the size of the straw as the olher varieties. 
The amount per acre here, on common soils, is 
from twenty to twenty five bushels; it frequently 
exceeds that on strong soils, and in some ineisn- 
ces has reached tlilriy, thirty five, and forty bush- 
els per acre. In one instance in this town, twelve 
acres produced 6411 bushels, bein^ fifty -four bush- 
els to the acre; and the greatest yield ever known 
in thl<< couniv, 6B, 43— GO bushels per acre, was 
from seed one half White Flint, Ihe other half of 
Red-Chaff Bstd. 

Its QvALm-.— lliis variety ii^held in high esii- 
matioo wherever it has been iniroduced. The 
millers give it ihe preference over oil others, lis 
white flinty choraeter and heavy berry make it 
tell in the half bushel — Ihe pure wheat weighing 
from 63 lo G7 pounds Ihe bushel. When cut be- 
fore fully riiie, it is from one lo three pounds 
heavier per bushel, than when fully ripe. 

iMPRovEn WiiiTF. Fl[%t. — This is claimed na a 
new variPly. Il was obtained by careful selec- 
tion front llie best WJtjte Flint, and souinx on a 
B«ndy, gravelly loam soil, intermi:<:ed with lime- 
stone. The seed has been prepared by brining 



and liming. The berry has become larger, of more 
uniformity in size, bran very ihin, and ihe flour 
the same as ihe While Flint. My weed wheat 
weighs sixty four lo the bushel, and the yield of 
flour is superior to any other. Whore 1 have 
sold for seed, it has universally l>een held in the 
highest eslinialion. The last three yeora I have 
sold extensively for seed. The past year, 1 have 
had orders for it from seven diflerenl' ISlates, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. And where it 
has been tried It has given the greotest satisfac- 
lipn. In August, 1B4S, I raid J. Cook, of Byron, 
Genesee county, 47 bushels for seed. In a com- 
munication from him, dated Oct. S8, 1043, he says 
he commenced sowing his wheat the 7ih of Sep- 
tember. The wheat came up quick, looked weU 
all the fall, stood the winter well, and grew well 
illl harvest, and the product was 33 bushels per 
acrei thequality was very fine. I sold over six 
hundred bushels for seed, at one dollar per bush- 
el; and had 1 been at home I think I could have 
sold every bushel of it for seed, at ihat price — 
1354 bushels. We have had It ground for family 
use, and better flour I never saw. It has fully 
answered my expectations, and I am highly 
pleased with it. 1 think it would have given 
a greater product, bud I not sown it so thick. I 
sowed live pecks to the acre, and it vae much 
loo ihick. I sowed last year si.\ty five acres with 
your Improved Fbnt, Indiana, and Hutchinson 
wheat, and I shall get about two thousand bush- 
els; the Flint yielded a little the most." 

A wheat-grower on the east shore of the Ches- 
apeake, Maryland, to wbom I had sent sixty three 
bushels of seed, says it had a belter berry, and 
gave a better yield than any other, and he had 
sold nearly every buriielof the product for seed. 

I cairied a bag of my Improved Flint to Hiram 
Smith's mill; he has grou d it, and in a note, da- 
ted Dee. 12, 1843, he says: "The bag of wheal 
you left lo be ground, contained two bushels and 
eighteen pouiids. It has produced one hundred 
and si:f and ahalf pounds of flour, and thirly-one 
pounds of bran and middlings, loss half a pound. 
■ 1 was too small an amount lo give a fair test of 
its yield. From one hundred bushels of ench 
wheal, 1 am confident 1 can make twenty tour 
and a half barrels of superfine l!our." 

"Kentucky White-bejkded, better known in 
Western New York as Hutchinson, or bearded 
dint, or Canada flinl — was introduced into Cay- 
uga lounty by Mr. Huichiason, and has been 
sown exlentively the last five years, and now is 
the favorite variety with many. The two years 
that I have tried it, it has not equalled the iiii- 

firoved flint. On clay soils, or where wheat is 
ate in ripening. It may be valuable, as it ia sup- 
posed toripen earlier than other 
With me, when sown on the 
at Ihe same time with my flint, il 






; ripened 



is a white-chaff bearded wheat, heads 
short and heavy, [it is called club wheat in some 
seevions] and well filled, with a short, white, 
round berry, weighing from 60 lo 65 to the bush- 
el. The berry iielng short, packs close in the 
half bushel, yields Hour of good quallity, but will 
not come uplo thf improved flinl. I^ran is thick- 
er and more brittle, and will not admit of being 
ground as close) if it is, the flour is more epecky, 
e.ihibiiing small particles of bran. If it is not cut 
before fully ripe, there is a loss in harvesting, for 
it shells very easy. Every touch of the long stiff 
beard shells iioui. Il stools or tillers oui bui lit- 
tle, requiring from one and a half to two bushels 
of seed per acre. The straw is stiff, and seldom 
lodgepi. On river flats and rich soils, when the 
common varieties would lodge, this wilt not get 
down. Insects affect it more readily llian ihey 
do some other varielies. The heaviest yield of 
wheat that I have heard of this year, was from 
this kind. It is somewhat hable to smui, owing 
lolls usually being cut green; the straw being 
thick, il matures more after It is cut limn most 
kinds." 

iNDiiVA Wheat. — This variety wasintroduced 



from the State iha 

bald; berrv whit. .Til '-.■-, I'tti 

notasfliniy a- ;!■ , . . . . 
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best quality weighing; sj\ty Tour 
producing flour of wupenor qualit; 
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till fully ripe. It is well adapted to strong 
On the farm of J. look, of Uyron, it has 



straw is larger and longer thon the while flint; 
ripens about three days sooner, shells easy, so 
that there is considerable loss if it remains in the 
field till fully r' 
soils. On the 

averaj^d thirty bushels per acre for ten years; 
but wilh me it has not proved as well as the flint* 
Its early ripening makes it valuable on late soils. 
This grain the insecis have attacked more than 
the flint, and it is more liable to be winter- 
killed." 

"ViBcijiiA White Mat. — 1 received this vari- 
ety from Virginia, six years ago. It is a while 
chaff, bald, much resembling Ihe white flint In its 
growth and straw; the heads are more clumped; 
the berry standing out more, and shells easier.— 

The berry is not as while as when I received it, 
having more of a red, and very hard and fljntj 
appearance; weighing from 63 lo 66 to a bushel; 
bran of a medium ihicknesw: producing floor of 
a good (juallty. The first iwo years I had it un- 
der cullivalion, il was equal lo ihe while flints— 
Since then, in held culture, it has not succeeded 
as well. The lost three years, I have sown it 
only in my experiment field. Its early maturin* 
would make it valuable. It has not been affected 
with ruetEince I had it under cultivation, ripen- 
ing six or eight days earlier than common varie- 
ties. For many years this favorite variety was 
extensively cultivated in Maryland and Virginia, 
and the high credit of iheir flour was established 
from this rariely of wheat. It has now nearly 
disappeared there, having given way lo more 
hardy varieties, producing llourof inferior qual 
iiy." 

"Wheati.jind Red. — This is a new variety, 
, which I originated from the Virginia May. It is 
a red ehaflVbald, heads of medium length, uid 
well filled with a red berry, weighing 66 to tha 
bushel, and producing Hour of good quality. — 
This is a very hardy variety; straw of good sIxr 
and very bright; il has the quality of the Virginia 
May in its early ripening. It has stood our se- 
vere winters as well as the moat hardy variety I 
have tested. I believe it is one of the most valu- 
able kinds that can be iniroduced on soils where 
other varieties are subjecl 10 rust. The four yearo 
that I have tested it, it has had no appearance ot 
rust. Its red berry is objectionable. I know of 
no red wheal that is equal to the white in 
quality orquanlity of its flour;the bran being thick 
er,and will not admit of being ground as close." 

Eietler rrom a Vonii|t nirmer. 

EiperinieHlt leUh Root Cropi, tfc. 

Mr. Ehitor: — 1 am a young hand at farming, 
and am anxious to gain all ilie Information on 
the subject that I can. This year I commenced 
taking the OhioCulilvator, and, sir, I a-'sure you 
I feel doubly compensated for the small sum it 
cost — indeed I otlen wonder how any farmer, 
young or old, can be content without reading 
Fome agricultural paper. I would also suggest 
that it is important and desirable that as many 
farmers as possible should be induced to contrib- 
ute something for the columns of ihe Cultivator. 
The reduction of postage it- an additional induce- 
ment for farmers to exercise their talents in this 
way; and every reader who contributes something 
for a paper, will be sure lo read ils pages with in- 
creased interest and profit. This is in accordance 
wilh a law of our nature, that he who would 
receive good, must do jfood. I nncerely hope, 
Mr. Editor, that a simultaneous eflort will be 
made this fall, to increase the number both of 
your subscribers and contributors; for I am per- 
suaded that great benefits will result therefrom, 
to the community. 

Your advice recpeeting certain cropH, which 
might be raided to advantage and profit, in con- 
sequenci of the great drought was Just the 
thing. Ihad just finished plowing a field to sow 
wheat in the fall. I thought I would follow your 
advice, and live or die. So I sowed II acres to 
corn, t acre planted to potatoes, i acre to ruta- 
baga>>; 3 acres to buck wheat; and I intend to sow 
one acre to English turnips. In the fall I intend 
to give you the results, and let you know wheth- 
er I have been benefited or not in following your 
advice. I have 4 acres lel\, on which, 1 intend 
to sow fall wheat. Will il be advisable to sot 
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C5-.«r. O. H. P. GabrUl will ael u travelling 
a^ent for this paper, in the counties of Knox and 
Licking. Give him a welcome reception that 
way, good friends. 



"The Muiking-um counly Agricultural SocUly," 
advertise to bold a meeting at the Eagle Hotel in 
ZaneHville on Saturday the 23d inst., at one o'- 
clock, P. M. We expect to be in thoae parts 
about that time, and will endearor to "drop iu." 

Three Cheers for Dnjnonl 

Some of our friends have e^pre^ised surprise 
ae well as pleasure at the number of our subecri- 
bera in Chillicothe, Circloville, Lancaster, Spring- 
field, and Bonie other thriving towns, ranging as 
they do from 60 to 120 each; but what will they 
eay when we inform them that Dayton has out- 
stripped tiiem all, and gives ub the handsome 
nuniberof tT31 This is mainly attributable to 
the industry and perseverence of our friend and 
agent, Mr. Greaibake, whose labors have been 
attended with similar success in eraaller places 
which he has visited. 

He informs us that as a general thing his suc- 
cess is better in towns and villages, and with 
mechanics and business men who have gardens, 
lie, than with llie farmera in the country; and 
be suggests that wo should remember this large 
class ot our readers in making up the articles lor 
our columns. We shall assuredly do so hereafter, 
and shall be happy to receive contributions from 
Buch persons, as well as those engaged directly in 
Bgrjeulturc. 

Mr. G. is now in Butle'r county, and intends 
to visit Hamilton and Warren. We bespeak for 
him the kindness and assistance of such of our 
friends and readers as he niay call on in thoee 
parts. 

Letter from the Rlaamee Taller. 

Florida, Henry Co., Aug. 15, 1B45. 

H. B. Bateham, Esq; — I have made a slight 
attempt in your behalf, or rather in behalf of the i 
agricultural intereslof thin portion of the Maumee 
valley. We have in former times had the repu- 
tation of being nearly all "dead or dying," we 
are happy to proclaim it is not eo now — not physi- 
cally, at iea't; nor, we hope, mentally or apiriiu- 
ally dead; and if agriculturally dead, who will 
not Kay here are some signs of a speedy resurrec- 
tion^ 

We have many enterprising farmers among us, 
as also men of other calling, (overs of improve- 
meat in the cultivation of the soil; and 1 think if 
you would send a mall "roifce" into our Norm- 
Western Ohio, though you might not gather 
BO much money from aman^ us as with a"Oreai- 
roie" in older and more miproved portions of 
the State, yet, what is of far more importance to 
you and all concerned than the mere pitianre 
you require as a "value received" for the "Ohio 
Cultivator," you would have the honor, while we 



would reap the profits, of spreading among us a 
knowledge of scientific and improved farming, 
which is about to elevate our beloved Ohio to claim 
even the "Empire Stale" as twin sister. 

We see, sir, from the breathings of your excel- 
lent paper, and from the tone of the late Conven- 
tion, that some thing mus the done, that some- 
thing will be done and that something is being 
done for the improvement of agriculture in our 
Stale. And surely we shall enjoy the blessings 
which may flow from the united efforts of your- 
self and able correspondents and co-workers — 
and may we not have the pleasure to know who 
are onr benefactors! If we would be grateful 
may we not know whom to thank for our pros- 
perity? Then if we cannot claim the houor of 
a personal visit from the "Editor," please send 
US as many copies of the "Ohio Cultivator" oa 
your ''terms" will allow from the enclosed ^,00, 
and we will endouvor greatfuUy to remember 
you hereafter. 

NORTH-WEST. 



inFORTANT TO THE NORTn. 

Drought in liie Western Riiserve — Failure of the 
IlayCrop — Adiiceto Farmers. 

In our recent tour in the Northern part of the 
State we found the condition of thin^ in a largo 
portion ol the Western Reserve even worse than 
it had been represented to us. Indeed we never 
saw a drought so severe aa thai which has spread 
desolation among the farmers of several counties 
in that region — including Geauga, Lake, Portage, 
Summit, parts of Cuyahoga, Medina and Lorain, 
and we beli veof several other counties. This 
region, it is well known, is almost entirely devo- 
ted to grazing and dairy farming — stock of some 
kind is the main dependence of the farmers and 
very abundant. 01 course, therefore, the loss of 
the hay crop, and failure of the pastures is a very 
aerious calamity. The country in many places 
presents no more signs of verdure, except the 
foliage of trees, than the sondy deserts of Arabia, 
The roots as well as the leaves of the grass ap- 
pear to be perfectly dead, and are so dry in some 
cases that where flre hod been communicated it 
burned the turf for many rods, when not ex- 
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shed. 



farmers of course are in a great strait to 
know what to do with their cattle, to keep them 
alive the coming winter, or enough of ihem to 
re-stock their farms in the spring. In some 
parts we Ibund that a perfect panic prevailed, 
and the anxiety of some farmers with whom we 
coversed, deeply excited our sympathies. We 
regret loo to say that designing men had evident- 
ly increased the alarm by misrepresenting the 
condition of other parts, in order to induce farm- 
ers to seU their cattle lor the merest trifle, or in 
some other way to take advantage ol tljeir ne- 
cessities. For the sake of Imparting such infor- 
mation and advice as we could then give, we 
wrote the following communication, which was 
published in the Cleveland Herald of Aug. 8th, 
and copied into a number of other papers on the 



The failure ol the hay crop on a large ]>ortion 
of the Reserve him naturally caused much anxiety 
n the minds of the farmers of this region, as to 
he best measures lo be adopted to nave their cat- 
tle from suffering and starvation the coming win- 
ter. All are agreed that there will not be sufli- 
cient provender to support one quarter ot Ihe pre- 
■nt amount of stock jii this region, and as only 
small portion can be sold off, some provisions 
mst be made for their support; for it is justly 
msidered that the farmer who allows his 
iitle to suffer or starve around his dwelling, 



In ipending a few days among the farmers of 
this portion or the Stale, I find that many of them 
> thinking ofsending their cattle to be wintered 
the prairie regions of the West — first sending 
m there to cut and secure the wild grass for 
hay. This at first thought, may seem a very fea- 
sable plan; but a little examination, I think, will 
show that it is neither wise nor economical. la 
the first place, the distance is so great that the 
expense will he more than many of the animals 
are worth. None with whom I have conversed 
estimate the cost at less than 7 to 9 dollars each; 
and the lowest at which I have heard of any re- 
sponsible person offering to contract to winter 
and return cattle, is 910 a head, which all will 
admit is quite too high. But there is another 
weighty objection to this plan, and one which is 
not thought of by many; cattle that have not be< 
come used to the hay made of prairie grass will 
not eat it freely, and they will become so wretch- 
edly poor by the spring that many of them will 
not be able to return alive. This all will admit 
who have seen cattle taken from eastern coun- 
tries to the weet, and fed the first winter on 
prairie hay; they almost ttarve on it. 
Other farmers inform me that they intend to 
ily upon the use of mill-feed, soma of which 
they expect to come from Black Rock, to be fed 
with cut straw, &c. But it is obviotis that this 

inly be practiced by a few, and mainly for 
the support of milch cows and working oxen or 
horses; for the price of mill-feed will of course be 
high and the supply hmited. The bay crop ia also 
very short in Erie county, N. Y., so that Uttle or 

' will come froui that way. Then too tberv 

not be straw enough in this region to feed on 
this plan extensively; and neither hay nor straw 

}e ini|)oried by the lake at a price which 
farmers can afford to pay — though a partial supply 
may be obtained for the cities and lake towns. 

What then is to be donel My answer is, lend 
your co'IIe info the central and loulhem porlimu 
of our own State — where there is food enough 
and to spare. I have recently traveled through 
much of that region and can testify that there 
will be an abundance lo feed, and keep leelJ, all 
the farm stock that can be sent from the whole 
Western Reserve. The corn crop will ba an 
abundant one; and in the grass regions, pastures 
will be good nearly all the winter, while a fair 
ipply of hay and straw can also be had to moke 
} a variety. This plan, I am confident, will bs 
found much less expensive than either of the 
others, and vastly better for the cattle, while at 

ame time it will prevent many thousands of 
dollars from being sent out of the State, and may 
' a tendency to check the infernal fire* of 

' of the Immense distilleries at Ihe south, 
which annually consume millions of bushels (^ 
corn, and convert it into Ihe means of working 
mischief and ruin to mankind, instead of furnish- 
ing food and blessings. 

I am not able at present loslatedefinileljr what 

II be the expense of wintering cattle in the 
great corn vallies of this State, but I have no 
doubt that thousands of acres of standing corn 

je purchased at 8 or 10 dollars per acre— 
which will yield from 40 to 50 bushels of cornt 
and three or four tons of fodder per acre; and 
with the aid of a little straw will keep in fine or- 
der three or four head of cattle or horses per acre 
— and more still with the use of the pastures 
which can be had at little eoet on the uplands 
adjoining. My plan would be to send or go im- 
mediately into thoee parts and make contracts 
either for the wintering of the animals at a set 
price per head, or for the purchase of cornfields 
and straw heaps or pasture. The best places 
will of course be where most remote from the 
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principal markets! and the moal corn wi 11 be found 
in the vicinities ofiiveraandHlreaina. 

On my return to Columbue, in a fe-w ilayH, 1 
will endeavor to k-nrn more about priceH, Jfc, and 
puUieh it iu iltc Ohio Cultivator. 

M. li. BATEIIAM, 

Cleveland, ^r(,fr-8> IB'la. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 

Since our return we liave done all that the 
brief time would allow us, to obtain information 
in relation to tha price of fodder and paaturugej 
and the renult hnx more Etrongty convinced uh oI 
the economy of the fariuers of the Refcrve, dri- 
ving their cattle Into thi: Scioto valley, or other 
corn dialrictB, to be wintered. We havo neen and 
converaed with a number of exlengive land own- 
ers and farmers in this region, and several from 
adjoining valley counties, and have received let- 
ters from others, and from what we have learned, 
we feel warranted in saying to our readeru at the 
north, that unless some unlooked for calamity oc- 
curs to the corn crop, which ia now very ntom- 
iaing, they may rely upon finding an abunaance 
of good food for all their farming stock, in those 
parts, at prices not far from the following: 

For corn standing on the ground, warranted 
10 yield on an average, 50 bucnels of shelled corn 
per acre, 9 to $10 per acre — half a dollar an acre 
in. addition, for cutting and putting into shocks. 

Field,") of lighter quality, BBy to yield 40 bushels 
per acre, can be hod for 7 to gU per acre. Olhen 
in the beet districts, will yield GO to TO bunhelfi 
per acre. 

A eilll cheaper mode of wintering, will be 
buy only the corn fodder (stalks,) after the co 
is husked. This con be purchased (engaged no 
in the Scioto valley to almost any aniount tl 
can be desired, for about 7 cents a shock of 13 
hilU square, for 1 37 to $1 50 per acre, for thai 
having a full growth of stalks. 

Another, and a clieapcr mode Btill, is to hire the 
farmers of this region to winter the caltle 
set price per head. Several extensive farmers 
havo assured us that as many cattle as they 
may choose to send from the whole Reserve 
can be kept in this way, in the valley of the Sci- 
oto and its tributaries alone, the ensuing winter, 
at a price not higher than 60 cents a head per 
month. One gentleman In the south part of ihia 
county, said he would engage to keep a thousand 
head on hia form at that price, and to keep them 
■well; they might come as soon as they pieased- 
the sooner the better. The usual price for wi: 
tering on gross and hay in Madison county, v 
learn is only 40 cents a month; and the foil pos- 
turage is so good this eeaeon, that it is thought 
the price there will not be iimch if any higli 
notwithstanding the hay crop was light. 

OxE WORD MUKE. — Farmers in the dry district 
had better not be over hasty In selling 'their 
lie. Men will soon be there to purchase, from 
the south port of this Stale, and from other 
States, BO that fairer prices will be olfered. And 
don't be frightened or imposed upon by false rep- 
roeentations of scarcity of foi'der in other sec- 
tions. Again, you can at any time sell as many 
as you please to part with, or enough to pay for 
wintering the remainder, in this part of the 
State, if you will drive them here. As an in- 
BtaocB of this kind. Col, S. Medary of this city 
informs us lliat he would like to obtain for his 
Jarm, 60 head of steers, 2 or3 ycartiold, 10 good 
milch cowH and 2 yoke of working oxen. 

Wheal FnrmiMK In Wcsiei-n New York— 
with hints for the Farmers of Ohio. 

No improvement in the practice of agriculture 
in Ohio IB calculated so immediately and greatly 
to affect the prosperity of the State at large, as 
that which will increase the quantity — especially 
the product per acre, of our great staple Wheat. 
No man who is familiar with the discoveries and 
improvements thai have been made in the 

'octiee of wheat culture in England, and 
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portions ol our o 

donbt that the wheat crop of this Slate 
can be so increat<ed in yield as to double the 
present surpluf, without nny increase of the 
number of aorcrt, und with very little incrcufiu of 

We have on former occauions referred to what 



has been done in the way of improvements 
wheat farming in Western New York. Only a 
very few of the farmers, even there, have as yet 
began lo regard fanning an a tciencei but still they 
are every year adopting some slight improve- 
ment, and perfcclinij some ii/rlcm of wheat farm- 
ing that instead ol impoverishing their lands 
continually, as is usual in this state, is every 
year increafiing their fertility, and the average 
yield of grain. 

The first great error in Ohio wheat farming is 
Ihe maat nf sv STEM. Some definite and rational 
plan of operaiionn. Including a rotation or change 
of crops, and means of restoring to the noil those 
elements of its fcrtihty which are drawn from it 
by the crops that are harvested. A majority of 
the farmers of this State have heretofore been 
governed apparently only by chance or tempora- 
ry convenience. Very few have we found who 
practice any system of rotation of crops, at could 
tell us what crops they intended to apply to cer- 
tain fields two years hence. This shililess hap- 
hazard mode of doing things is enough to ruin 
any land, and any men who practice it. 

To explain mare fully our meaning, and at the 
eame time point out to the wheat formers ofOhio 
eonie important improvements that have been in- 
troduced with the best eflVcta elsewhere, we 
hove thought wo could not do a greater favor to 
this close of our readers, especially ot the present 
lime, than to copy the principal portion of Iho 
report of the "Commiliee on Farms" of the 
flionroe County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, of 
lost year. This society consists mainly of wheal 
fanners, and the report is founded on the e.\am- 
ination of some of the best managed and most 
productive wheat farms in the famed Genesee 
country. The committee consisled of five per- 
sons, all of whom were experienced farmers, 
(with Ihe exception ni' a pnrtirularjriend of ours.) 
who visited the different farms and look notes of 
all they saw and learned. The report was writ- 
ten by the Clioirnion, L. B. Laxgworthv, Esq.; 
we can only pi\tc that portion having general 
reference to whent forming, and the illuHtration 
thereof which is ofibrded by two of the forms 
that were vii^ited. All who wish to understand 
the most opproved system of wheat farming now 
practised in Western New York will read what 
follows with attention: 
[Exlracli from Ihi- report of the Commmillpc on 

Farmt, of Ihe vVonroc County AgricuUiirnl So- 

cie(y— 1B44.] 

This Committee may be e.tpected to lay down 
some general rules, o-h a criterion of what they 
conceive lo he a true system of farming for a ma- 
jority of the land in this county, and that man- 
ner of fencing, draining, manuring and rota- 
lion of cro]iB, and general management, upon 
which they predicated their premiums; and al- 
ihongh some of those poinis are still unsettled, 
and some imporlant questions still remain de- 
bateable by our best and moBt experienced farm- 
ers, yet lo e.xhibit the grounds upon which they 
arrived ol their conclusions, they "will also give 
their opinions." 

This Commilleo are decidedly of opinion, that 
the wheat crop (combined with wool growing,) is 
the only crop, in this county, that farmers con 
depend upon for producing at all limes ready 
money, ot a fair reiiiunfiroiion for their labor — 
especially if they are located at any great distance 
from market. Corn, hay, oats, potatoes, pork, 
he, cannot be depended upon as ready cosh ar- 
ticles, to any grcai amount; with the exci<piion 
therefore of those for mers whose lauds are not 
adapted lo the ^rnjn cro|>8, and are more natural 
10 groHs, grazing and iutleniug cattle may 
nuecetd well, and in some hands wo know it does; 
but yet, they con hardly compete with the more 
hilly, cheap, atid broken londs of the southern 
and eoslern parm of this Slate, the outlay for 
which is not over one quarter of the amount 
that our lands were purchased at. Therefore, it 
recurs with grout force lo Ihe minds of this com- 
mittee, that the wheat crop is the only one adapt- 
ed ^O a profitable ond successful course for the 
farmers of this wpHlern country to pursue, as a 
main dcpendenci.- to moke money, ])uy for their 
tiirms, and get out of di>bl. 

The comim'ltee will therefore proceed briefly 



to state what they consider a good, jadicitnu, and 

BuccoKsful system for conduciing a farm, and 
what state of preparation and rotation of crops it 
is necesflory to pursue, lo come up to that point 
of excellence which should be tlie perfection of 
the art; and those whose exertions come nearest 
to that course will, consequently, be the success- 
ful compelitorH for their favors. 

Let 0. form consiHiing of any number of acres, 
not too large — say, for example, one hundred 
acres of arable land, independent of wood lands, 
orchard, and garden— be m the first place wet! 
fenced, if with rails, well etahed and ridered or 
what is better, with corner etakes and yokes, the 
yokes placed at two or three rails from the lops 
in which case the stakes need not be ael in the 
earth; or what is better still where there is a suffi- 
ciency of stone, let the fences be mode with them, 
and it con hardly be conceived, by those nnac- 
qnuinted with the process, how i^mall and inferior 
an article will make agood and lasting fence.mere- 
ly by the plentiful use of cedar, pine, or chesnut 
sticks laid in croesways with the stone, alwaysre- 
serving a sufficient quantity of stone to cope (he 
wall, and form a cap to cover and retain the 
whole line. Divide the whole into such sized 
fields as shall comport with the size of the farm, 
and in such a monner as will allow it always lo 
be neorly equally divided into a three course ro- 
tation. The fences to be clear from weeds, bram- 
bles, and shrubs, and of a sufficient height to 
protect against all depredation: for there Is no 
belter opiate to induce good nature, and calm 
and uninterrupted steep at nigh t,thiLn good strong 
and high fences. If there are any low or springy 
lands, let them bo thorougly open, or under- 
drained— under-droining is by for the moat con- 
venient, safe and economical. 

The barns should be large, with an under- 
ground bosemenl, il possible; sheds and stables, 
large and roomy enough to house every hoof on 
the farm; born-yords not too large, with water 
handy; a piggery with boiling aiiparatus; and 
proper protection and fixtures for tlie sheep; with 
a well-built, fnug and convenient house, an in- 
dustrious wife, not too handsome, a kitchen and 
flower garden, a well chosen fruiiery and orch- 
ard — and that is what Iliis committee would con- 
sider apreiiy imarl rhance of a beginning. Now 
we would propose that there should be a flock of 
sheep, of a AarJy,jfMe-Mroo/cd variety if for the 
lleece,or of a large-framed long wooled variety if 
for the carcoBs — as an indinpensable requinilc to 
commence wiih, not only as lo profit from them- 
selves, hut OS on important element in wheat 
husbandry. A greoler profit will be realized from 
the sale of the wool and carcoss than is loct lo 
the farm by Ibe food they consume, as their ma- 
nure i" ihe perfection of food for the wheat plant, 
and, from its intimate division and distribuiion, 
it is in a belter stale to feed the young plant than 
any olher, except perhaps, the artificial com- 
pounds. 

The true wheat farmer should have no more 
cows, oxen, or horMes, ihon are nercasarv to carry 
on the farm and subsist the family— and those of 
the very best breeds. It must be very bad econ- 
omy to be obliged alwovB lo keep half ih-< farm 
in pasture and meadow, merely for the sake of 
keeping a ^rcal herd of rows, coupled with the 
privilege ol foddering SO or more tons of hay, 
and making a few imunde of bu Iter, to sell at 
" cenlH per pound; the marketing of which cents 

ire than its produce. 

We would premisPjthat a farm,when it in right, 
shouldnothavoonesi[uarefooibul what isarablp, 
and copable of producing any crop pot upon it; 
and as nearly aij convenient, always to have one- 
third in wheat, one third or more in clover and 

gross, and one third or lees in summer crops. 

Now let us explain iho tnodui opfrandi: It is 
now spring — one third in wheat, properly seeded; 
one third or more in meadow and pastiire; and 
such portion of the other third as shall bo con- 
venient, foil-plowed for summer crops, which is 
to be devoted lo oats, corn potatoes, bapa^, 
wortzel, carrots, ic — on which is lo bs expend- 
ed the frenh l«irn-yord manure made the winter 
previous, or so much as is needed, and the bal- 
ance composted, for drcFsrug the summer fallow. 
All of the oat, corn and poiaio ground, or so much 
ufl the Benson will admit, should he town with 
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wheat, after the crops come ofT; if any lays over, 
it may be eown the next spring with peas or bar- 
ley, and followed with wheat. 

The manure whicli was applied to the summer 
crops, is now in the best possible state for produ- 
cing wheat, having lost its fermentative quality, 
and, by rotting, plowing, and working, has be- 
come tiioroughly divided and mixed with the 
soil, and is in a better state to promote the pro- 
duction of the wheat berry than in any other 
shape that it can be applied. So much of the 
summer crop and enough of the grass in pasture 
to make about one third of the arable land, comes 
into wheat each year. This course of cropping 
gives but a small portion of mowing land, after 
providing pasturage for the sheep and neat stock; 
yet with the judicious use of the root crops and 
the straw from the wheat and oats, a very small 
quantity of hay need be used Letbre the first of 
April, and yet the whole farm stock be kept in as 
good order as those to which are fed a ton and 
half per head; by which course a great amount 
of land is relieved, for the grand desideratum of 
the wheat crop. 

The meadows and part of the pasture of this 
year, become the summer fallow of the next; and 
this year's stubble, properly seeded, becomes the 
meadow and pasture of the succeeding season. 

This course your committee consider the best, 
safest, and ma^t profitable, taking into consider- 
ation the importance of keeping the soil in good 
heart and productiveness, and in a state of im- 
provement, rather than impoverishing it. Yet 
there are some good and judicious farmers who, 
occasionally, where a field throws heavy to straw, 
follow with two or more crops of wheat alternate- 
ly; when clover succeds well, and the ground is 
free from weeds and foul grasses, we have 
known this course to succeed well, even with 
once plowing, but it is a course, generally speak- 
ing, more to be deprecated than praised. 

Another course is pursued, by some of our best 
farmers, who prefer to let all the manured sum- 
mer crop land lie over to the next season, and 
take off a crop of barley or peas, and follow with 
wheat. The committee incline to the opinion, 
that this course must nearly or quite exhaust and 
neutralize all the virtue of the previous year's 
manuring, and have a tendency to keep the 
land in a situation not improved for the wheat 
crop, if not losing in its qualifications to produce, 
for any length of time, a certain and profitable 
return. 

Another course pursued by equally judicious 
farmers, is to take a four year course rotation, by 
allowing all the seeded ground to lie two full years 
in clover. The first year it is mowed and pastured, 
and the second year it is mowed or pastured till 
about the first of June, then plastered, and at 
the proper time cut for clover seed; the year af- 
ter, mowed or pastured till the first week in 
June, when it is turned under for the summer 
fallow, for wheat. This course, on large farms, 
with a heavy stock of cattle and sheep, (as it al- 
lows more hay and pasture than the three year 
course,) is a very successful method; and even 
for those of a medium size, may suit well for 
some particular soils; and perhaps in thase cases 
where the inancigement for saving and increas- 
ing the manure is not skillfuly and judiciously 
perfo-med, this is a safe course, if one quarter of 
the arable laud gives a sufficient quantity of 
acres in wheat: 

The three year courtc in three division t — Field A. 

1841 - - - • -in wheat seeded. 

1842 - in meadow, pasture and summer crops. 
1843-4 in wheat. 

The four year course in Jour divisions — Field A, 

1840 - - - - - in wheat, seeded. 

1841 - - - in meadow and pasture. 

1842 in meadow, clover-seed, and summer crops. 
1843-4 . - - - again in wheat. 

But whatever course an enterprizing and think- 
ing farmer may pursue, if he has a system and 
plan of proceeding, and pursues it constantly, he 
will soon come to a result as to what process is 
best adapted to his soil. Without regularity, 
system, and a code of rules and reasons, no 
course will succeed, nor any valuable result be 
reached. It is said that bad habits regularly fol- ' 



lowed, are not so pernicious to the human sys- 
tem as an irregular and mixed course of life; and 
the remark is peculiarly applicable to the arts of 
husbandry. We say — system! sytiem! system! and 
follow it, good or bad, and conviction must follow, 
by comparison with others pursuing a different 
course. 

The Committee can conceive of no better sys- 
tem of farming than that of 100 acres of arable 
land, (or double or treble that amount, if you 
please,) of which one third, say 33 acres, is put 
into wheat producing from 800 to 1000 busliels; 
with one 100 to 150 fine wooled sheep producing 
from 300 to 500 pounds of wool, worth from 40 
to 50 cents per pound; and the balance of land in 
grass and summer crops, every item of which 
should be consumed on the farm, to subsist the 
family, hired help, and farm stocks, and, per- 
haps, to help to pay mechanics; all the offal, hay, 
straw and roots, going to increase the manure 
heap, which, with a plentiful use of plaster and 
clover, will more than compensate for the wheat 
and wool subtracted from the soil, and sold. 

The Committee in awarding their premiums, 
have selected those who, in the words of their 
instructions, came the nearest to their standard 
of excellence — ^'reference being had to the gen- 
eral system o/ management, and the profit obtained: 
rather than to natural advantages^ or expensive im- 
provements. 

Elisha Harmon, of Wheatland, to whom was 
awarded the first premium, cultivated a farm of 
400 acres, 300 of which are improved; has been 
settled 40 years; the soil a sandy loam, inclining 
to gravel, abundantly filled with a limestone shale; 
on a part of which are beds of plaster, which 
are opened, and manufactured for use and sale, 
averaging 1000 tons per year. This tract was orig- 
inally an oak opening, with gentle undulations, 
and, is, altogether, a splendid wheat farm. The 
dwelling house, barns, and out-houses, are of a 
superior construction and finish. He has this 
year over 92 acres of wheat yielding over 2000 
bushels — has raised an average of 50 bushels of 
clover seed for the last 15 years — usually alter- 
nates his crops, by wheat one year, and clover 
two years, but has one field that has produced 
wheat every other year for 15 years past, with- 
out any deterioration of the land. Plowing com- 
mences, for the sunmier fallowing, on the first 
week in June and second week in September, 
using his sheep and the wheat cultivator inter- 
mediately between the plo wings — sows from the 
12th to the 20th of September, 5 pecks to the 
acre of pure White Flint. His stock consists of 
400 sheep and 106 lambs, Saxon and Merino. — 
His clip of wool this year was 1,600 lbs., which 
sold in market for 40 cents; 7 cows, 12 horses 
and colts, and 30 hogs, a part of them fine Leices- 
ter?; and what particularly commended itself to 
this committee was, over 4 miles of stone fence. 
His summer crops were 8 or 10 acres of corn and 
oats each, root crops, potatoes, &c. 

William Garbutt, of Wheatland, to whom 
the Committee award the credit of being the only 
farmer accountant, that they visited, who kept 
his accounts of profit and loss on every crop on 
his farm, and the produce and cost per acre, and 
the general result for some 20 years past. For a 
description of his farm, and his system of farm- 
ing, they propose to let him tell his own story: 

To the viewing Committee of the J\lonroe Agricul- 
tural Society. 

My farm consists of 200 acres of cleared ground, 
but the mill-pond overflows 10 acres, which is of 
little value except for pasture in autumn and 
dry seasons, and six acres are occupied with 
roads and yards; which leaves 184 for cultivation. 
I generally calculate, when circumstances will 
admit, to have 45 acres in wheat, 15 in barley 
and oats, 15 in hoed crops, 40 in pasture, 40 for 
hay and clover-seed and 30 in fallow. The ground 
intended for the hoed crop is always in clover, if 
practicable, highly manured with rotted manure, 
and plowed under in the fall. The barley stub- 
ble is twice plowed, receives a light dressing of 
manure, and is sowed with wheat; eo that about 
two fifths of my wheat crop are raised after sum- 
mer crops, the remainder after fallow (viz: clover 
pasture:) the whole of the wheat always seeded 
with clover and timothy. I annually sow from 



10 to 12 tons of plaster, and the two seasons past 
have put 4 tons, each year, or my manure in the 
yards. My general average stock has been 300 
sheep, 30 hogs, 15 head of cattle, and 8 horses; 
keep three good teams, and a span of mares for 
breeding, and odds-and-ends. 

I stable or yard all my stock in winter, and 
make all my forage into manure. I keep the 
stock in the yards in the spring as long as I con- 
veniently can, seldom turning sheep out before 
the first of May, cattle the 10th, and team not 
until spring work is done. My first pasture is 
my fallow; second, clover, which is intended for 
hay and seed. 

The cattle are wintered on corn-stalks, straw 
and roots; sheep on chaff, straw^ and shorts, of 
which I feed annually from 1000 to 2000 bushels. 

1 always endeavor to feed as well as I can with 
the fodder I have — not to pamper nor waste. 

The amount sold from the products of the 
farm, from 1830 to 40, was great, averaging from 
82,200 to $3,200 per annum, independent of 
our faim living — it being only the amount sold. 
The expenses during the same period, including 
every expense belonging to the farm, excepting 
those of my own and Mrs. G's labor, of which 
we make no account, was from $1,200 to $1,600 
per annum. The crop of 1840 amounted to $1,- 
818 76; expenses, $1,296 15; 1841, $1,802 44; 
expenses $1,244 28; 1842, $1,578 02; expenses 
$1,204; 1843, $1,639 63, expenses $1,219 10. I 
can give all particulars relative to these amounts, 
but this communication is already too long. The 
plaster and mill-feed increases the amount both 
in the expenses and income. 

Owing to the failure of my clover, I have the 
present season more acres in wheat, more in fal- 
low, less in hoed crops, less in grass, and fewer 
sheep than usual — viz., 57 acres in wheat, 43 in 
fallow, 10 in barley, 10 in hoed crops, of which 

2 are in potatoes, 3 roots, and 5 corn, and 8 in 
oats. 

Stock; 10 horses, 26 cattle, 24 hogs, 190 old 
sheep, and 60 lambs. Present season, 4 men by 
the year from the middle of July; one more for 
the season; 3 one month in hay and harvest, and 
one by the day through wheat-cutting. 

And I would further state, that the great dif- 
ference in my wheat crop per acre, in the vari- 
ous years, was more owing to th*> seasons than to 
the cultivation, or the condition of the land to 
produce a crop. The crops of 1833-4-5 were 
very heavy, yet the ground was not in any bet- 
ter condition than it was in 1836 and 1837, when 
the crops were light; and the same may be said 
of 1841 and 1842. The crop of 1842 was the 
lightest I ever had, being only 19 bushels per 
acre, owing to the rust; for if it had not rusted, 
it would have been 30 bushels ])er acre. 
Yours most respectfully, 

WILLIAM GARBUTT. 



Letter from Gen, Harmon. 

IThc^at Crop In H'^csterii N. Y.-Seed 
Wheat -Visit to TirKiniu. 

0:5" The article in our last on the varieties of 
wheat, making reference to the fine Seed Wheat 
usually raised by Gen. Harmon, was written 
without any knowledge as to the condition of his 
crop this year. By the following letter (which 
we publish without leavej we learn that his crop 
has partially failed, and that he is not very de- 
sirous of sending any seed wheat to a distance 
this season. — Ed. 0. Cult. 

Wheatland, August , 1845. 

Friend Bateham: * * * My wheat crop is 
not first rate this year, and therefore I do not 
think it will be best for me to send any to your 
friends in Ohio for seed — as they will be disap- 
pointed with its appearance. The early part of 
the season was dry, which gave us a short straw, 
with the promise of a good berry and an early 
harvest. The extremely hot weather in the ear- 
ly part of July ripened it too suddenly, and to- 
gether with the rust, which had appeared on 
heavy soils, caused all of it in these parts to shrink 
more or less, so that we have a small berry and 
slim yield. I believe the whole wheat crop of 
western New York, will not prove over two 
thirds of an average yield. We have suffered 
greatly from drouth here of late — no rain having 
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fkllen for a. month past. Gross is not h&lf a crop 
—oats are ligbi — corn and potatoes will be very 
elim unless rain comes soon, and at beat eannoi 
be a tair yield. 

I left home on the 16tli of June, to visit some 
of the wheat growinedistrictsof the South, main- 1 
ly for the purpose of observing the diffarenl vs.- i 
rieties of wheat in cultivation there, and obtain- 1 
ing samples for experiment. I paaaed through 
New Jersey, Pennsylvaaia, Maryland, and as Icr 
south as James' River, in Virginia. I was in Vir- 
ginia at their wheat harvest, and examined quite 
ft number of diSerent varieties of wheat, but sau- 
none that I thought quite equalled my Improved 
White Flint, some seed of which I had sent lo 
several farmers there, twoyearsago. Mostoftbe 
varieties of wheat cultivated in the South, are 
red. The crop is a fair one— the berry is small 
and very solid. The prlneipalkindsare, the Blue 
Stem, theOrange, the Mediletanean, the Virginia 
May and Zimmerman's Wheat. The Meditera- 
nean is not very well tiked; its long beard and 
thick bran, are strong objections to it. It ripens 
a few days earlier than either of the others, exeept- 
inff the Virginia May — the latter appears to bean 
indifferent yieldet. Virginia appears to be a fine 
wheat growing Slate; but as a whole, they work 
their lands very badly — or rather, they scarcely 
toork them at all. Wheat is growu after corn, or 
after once plowing — and frequently after wheat. 
Summer fallowing seems to be unknown; I did 
not see a furrow plowed for wheat, up to the 
day of my leaving— .the IstofJuly. 

Our State Fair, at Utica, is likely to be as splen- 
did and interesting an any that have preceded it. 
Thecitizensof that place have subccribed liber- 
ally to defray the expenses, and are busily ui. 
work making erections, &e. It is hardly possible 
for them lo do better than the people ofPough- 
keepsie did last year; but they are determined 
at least to equal them. If a number of your Buck- 
eye friends will attend, I think they will fed 
well rewarded. We shall of course rely on hav- 
injs the pleasure of meeting you on that occasion 
as in limes past; there to renew our mutual pled- 
ges in this great cause of human improvement. 
Truly, yours, &c. 

R. HARMON, Jr. 
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vniest Crop In Oreen Count)'. 

In a br'ef visit to the neighborhood of Xenia. 
last month, we saw such evidences of auceessfu! 
wheat farming, as we have rarely met with in 
thieState, ana did not expect to find in any par 
South of the National Road. The wheat cro 
this year, in Green county, we think is decided! , 
better, as a whole, than in any other county iii 
the Stale. The quantity of land devoted to ihi 
crop, is not so large there, as in some more north 
ern counties, but the yield of grain per acre, i^ 
greater. On the farm of Mr. Corry, conaigtingof 
300 acres, there were 100 acres of wheat, which 
had just been harvested, and from the number 
dozen of sheaves, and the yield of a few dozen?: 
that had been thrashed, Mr. C. said he was 

fident he would have over 3600 bushels or ovr 

25 bushels per acre, for the whole 100 acres.— 
This, considering the very large share of his land 
sown to wheat and llie consequent imperfect 
tillage, must be considered a very large yield.- 
The cropofMr. Laughead,on a beautiful farm 
adjoining Mr. Carry's, was hitle, if any, inferioi 
in yield; and the Xenia Torch Light, of about 
that time, states ihat "Mr. Joseph Provo, UvinK 
in the south part of this township, informs u.; 
that he has cut the present season, on less than 
nine and a half acres of ground, Meveti hundred 
doten sheaves of wheat — every dozen of which 
as he believes, will yield a bushel of grain." Wp 
do not suppose this last yield will be found n^ 
great as it is said Mr. P. expected; for that would 
be over 70 bushela per acre! But the crop wn- 
undoubtedly a very large one, nnd these casp- 
are enough to show the vast capabilities of tlie 
soilof that portion of the State, and the succej^^ 
that may be anticipated there, in producing "tin- 
staff of life," tvhen the best modes ofwheat farm- 
mg are more generally introduced, so as lo avojd 
in ft greater degree than heretofore, those disa.-- 
troua blights and failures, that h»ve rendered 
this crop so uncertain. The lands of thaidisi 



Editor nt Home. 

Having been absent among the farmers of the 
northern part of the Stale, until within twodayr 
of the time for issuing our paper, we have o 
course been unable to attend lo all communica- 
tions and matters that would otherwise have re- 
ceived attention. We know our readers will ex- 
cuse us for any litlle omissions of duty, as it will be 
for their advantage lo have us become acquainted 
with the farmers and farming of the different 
parts of the State. We intend to start again in 2 
or 3 days to visit a few counties north and east 
of this. We have not room at this time for any 
"notes by the way." 

"The Farmer's LraaARY." — Nos. 1 and 2, we 
find on our table, and it is decidedly the hand- 



would be the ease. We give 
other part of this paper; and have only room to 
say, that a reading, thinking farmer, who has $5 
he can spare for such a purpose, cannot well ex- 
pend the amount to better advantage, than 
subscribing for it. Il will afford us pleasure 
be permitted to order the work for some of o 
Ohio friends. 



"liECTURES ON Science and Aht" — By Dr. Lord' 
uer, (part vii,) is also received from the same 
publishers, Messrs. Greely & McElrath, New 
York. We have read a!l the num^ere of this 
work thus far, and we recommend it to all class- 
es of our readers, especially to young men who 
wish to become well Informed on matters of pop- 
ular science; and be effectually saved from em- 
bracing such absurd notions, a? consulting the 
moon, or a weather almanac, lo find out when 
to perform the operations of the farm and garden, 
ic. We have an extract or two in type on this 

Transactions of the N. Y. Ag. Societt, vol. 
IV. — This valuable book we have been waiting for, 
with much Impatience, and thanks to friend 
Tucker, it met us at Cleveland. We have not 
yet had lime to examine it, but shall soon give 
our readers an extract or two. 



That "Moon Hoax." — The editor of the New 
England Farmer copies the communication on 
I "Moon Farming" in our paper of the 15th, and 
gravely supposes that we puhilished il in sober 
mood as real truth; then asks if ihe "Schoolmaster 
is abroad in Ohio"! Ha ha ha! friend Breck, you 
were hoa>;ed that time! Our readers in Ohio saw 
Ihe irony "sticking out a/eel" ,n that article; and 
if you are not a little smarter hereafter, we shall 
have to send n Buckeye schoolnioster among vou 
"down easi." 



**JLnU-nonopolr UleetliiK." 

We have seen in the Ohio Statesman what 
purports to be the proceedings ot an "Anti-njonop- 
oly meeting" held "purBuanl to notice" in toe 
township of Mifflin, Franklin county, for the pur- 
pose, it appears, of expressing opposition to that 
feature in the doings of the late agricultural 
convention, which has reference to an appropri- 
1 from the treosury.for the encouragement of 
Agricultural Societies. 

We had no doubt but that some opposition 
would be expressed against this measure — espec- 
ially by such men as we are confident composed 
this "meeting" — men who evidently have never 
seen the effects of such measures as ore proposed 
to be put in operation and sustained by the ap- 
propriation complained of, and who will not read, 
or &t least have not reao the explanations that 
have been given to the public in relation thereto. 
It is evident from the language and tone of these 
"proceedings" thatjt hose concerned had not taken 
the pains lo inform themselves at all on the sub- 
ject about which they wrote and spoke; and the 
consequence is they have wasted their fire and 
bombast upon a mere imaginary foe — a bug-bear 
of their own creation! 

As soon as we can find time and space, we 
will take up this subject, and show, to the satis- 
faction of ul candid minds, we think, that the 
objections set forth in these "proceedings" are 
unfounded and of no account; and that the bene- 
fits to bederived from the proposed appropriations 
ond societies, will extend as well to the poor far- 
mer as to the rich; and that so far from "robbing 
ihe owners of an inferior soil of their hard earn- 
ed labors to fill the coffers of the rich and well 
born," as expressed in these "proceedings," the 
measures proposed by the Convention for the 
promotion of agriculture in Ohio would tend 
more to aleviaie the condition and promote the 
interests of such men, in proportion lo the share 
they would have to pay of Ihe expenses, than of 
those who have been more favoreo by fortune or 
providence. 

But before we attempt this, we wish to adi the 
authors of these "proceedings" to read the full 
account of the remarks ana doings of the con- 
vention, as published in the Cultivator of July I; 
also the abettact of the New York law, in the 
Cultivator of June 15; for il is evident they 
have as yet done neither — nor did they feel suf- 
ficient interest in the subject to attend the con- 
vention, and there express their sentiments, al- 
though living within an hour's drive of the Stnta 
House. We will gladly furnish those copies of 
our paper gratis to all who were in attendance nt 
the meeting if they will send for ihem, (it will 
not take many,) or they can borrow the reading 
of them from their neighbors who are subeeri- 

We have very little hope however that they 
can find time suffcieni at present, to read any- 
thing on this subject; for, being ardent patriots, 
&nd very public-ipirUtd citizens, they will have 
as much as they can well attend to, of a more 
pressing nature, until after the fall elections— 
and it is even reported thai some of their num- 
ber have offered to enter into the special service 
of ihe "dear people" at that time, if it is found 
that their services are required! 

That our readers may have the pleasure of see- 
ing a specimen of the proceedings of ihe "Anti- 
monopoly Meeting" we subjoin the first and sec- 
ond resolutions. The remainder, five or six in 
number, are equally rich, and should have a place 
in our columns were they not already full. 

"lUtohed, That we, the people, have met in 
our primary assembly, firmly and unchangeably 
opposed to any appropriation by the Legislature 
to assist the aristocracy thus to trample upon our 
rights, and rob us of the very liberties for which 
our fathers in the darkest hours of the Revolu- 
tion pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

"Reiolted. That 'eternal vigilance is ihe price 
ihe freeman pays for Uberty, the best gift of Hea- 
ven,'' and thai we will ever opppose any and ev- 
ery measure which has for its object, the taxa- 
tion of the many for the benefit of the/ew." 

There eow! — who will say these men are not 
pfttriots and statesnienl 
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LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



A Bankrupt's Nlffbt ThoMiiliU. 

I've risen trom my sleepless couch, 

Where vainly I havesoughi 
Tliat rest wLich there in former tiinen 

Kind Morpheus to me brought. 
When naught diatiirbed my peace of mind. 

Or caused one troubled thought. 
And u [ gaze upon the sky, 

Where rides the nightly quean, 
Surrounded by her twinkling band 

Of Blurry lights, they eeem 
To mock me with their quiet light. 

So hkc an "Angel's dream." 
Long anxious daye and sleeplem nights 

Ol grief, I've laieiy known. 
Since wealth has fled, and all my friends 

Ho Buddf^nly have tlown — 
As if they cared not that a cent 

Were left to call my own. 
I'm sick and weary of the life 

That I for years have snent, 
And am resolved that witn leas wealth 

Hencetorth I'll be content — 
Rather than live with all my thoughtn 

On this one object bent 



tit, 1 



that ihey would not Ikul' .fc;!]"-!! iviiho 
■hould be glad to hear Irora auy other pereoi 
may have tried it, or who have discovered any 
effective and easy method for the prevention or 
cure of this disease. 

nespeetfuUy, &e. 

EMILY. 
M. Tabor, Champaign co., Aug., 184S. 
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n a death bed brought — 
Then to hifi conacience-stricken sou! 

These things all seem aa nought. 
,And now I will at once forsake 

The city and its strife, 
And bid adieu to all the snares 

With which 'tia ever rife — 
And seeking some retired apol. 

Will lead a peaceful life. 
And, casting all false pride away, 

I'll till the fertile soil. 
Forget my former sunshine friend;?. 

And use my hands to toil — 
Then ahall my happiness be such 

As nothing can deapoil. 
I'll plough my fielda and sow my seed, 

And poverty defy; 
For He who does the ravens feed. 

And hear them when they cry, 
Will surely prove a friend in need 

And uU my wants supply. 

Vi 
Sfrinc Valley, O, Jlug. 184S. 




Disease in Poultry. 

[a LETTEa FROM EMILY. J 

Mr. Editor: — As the more competent ladies 
who have BO ably coniribuied to your columns 
Kem to havn neglected this duty somewbi 
late, 1 feel induced, incompetent oa I am, to v 
a few lines for the Ladies' Diepartment. I think 
it is a great pity, as well aa a reproach to our 
that a single number of the Ohio Cultivator should 
be issued without at least one communlce 
from the ladies. Who can estimate the ami 
of good that may be accomplished through this 
means among the thousands of families to which 
your paper is a welcome visitant! 

My object in writing at this time, is to obtain 
MUiie inlornialion respecting diseases of ooullry. 
We had a large number of chickens hatched the 
paat spring, and as soon aa they became about 
week old, most of tliem were severely attacked 
with the^apef, and a. majority of them died. I 
searched my book on poultry, for a remedy, and 
tried nearly all that 1 found recommended, but 
with little success. I then concluded that pre- 
tenlioH was easier than cure; so the next brood 
that was hatched, I determined to try a. specific 
that I had Eomewhere seen recommended. I 
look a few old nails and put them in vinegar and 
let them remain till the vinegar became very 
black; t mixed their food with this vinegar until 
they were a month old, and all that I ted with 
this food have escaped the disease. As this 
but a single e.vperimcni, and it i« not certain 



Much injury has been done to the meadows 
id cornfields in some portions of this State the 
present summer by the ravages of the' grub worm 
the larva of the May Beetle or Cock Chaffer. — 
. I our recent excursions, in the northern part of 
the State especially, we were often called to ex- 
fields that were badly infested with these 
; and we found the farmers generally en- 
tirely unacquainted with the appearance of the 
insect in its perfect slate, and indeed very few 
ire thai it had more than one form of ex- 
.llhough they had seen its appearancein 
the other, every year since their earliest child- 

The perfect insect, or parentof the grub worm, 

the large chesnut colored bug, or beetle, that 

seen Hying, sometiraea in great numbers, of 

I evening on the first appearance of warm 

eather in April and May. They are commonly 

called Jlfai/ Bugi in this country — sometimes 

Cock Ckaffert. The above cuts copied from Kol- 

lar, give a good representation of the beetle and 

its offspring the grub, though it is designed for 

the European species, which difl^ers slightly in 

form and color trom ours. Its habits are well dc' 

scribe in KoUar's and in Harris' treatise on in 

In the beetle stale it feeds on (he leaves of t re ei 
in the forest and the orciiard, though It does no 
often do very extensive mischief in this form, a; 
it is not very voracious, and it only lives a few 
days. After pairing, the males die; the females 
descend a few inches into the ground where they 
depoaite their eggn — from QO to 100 each, and i 
a day or two after die. 

The young grub is hatched in two weeks, ar 
about an eighth of an inch long at first, ar 
only becomes half an inch long the first year.- 
The second year the/ become an inch long, and 
the third year about an inch and a half long oi 
full grown; when they are of the shape represent, 
the'above cut {fi J generally curved in a crea- 
forin and an thick as a man's little linger. — 
the color is whiteish with the head and feet yel- 
lowish red. 

During the second and third seasons of their 
growth they feed voraciously, and when 
ous, as the present season, great injury is done 
by them to the roots of grass and grain- 

i, also, to garden crops, young fruit trees, 
The worms descend deeper into Ihfi earth 
a commencement of winter, so na to avoid 
freezing. They ore often found on digging or 
plowing lands in the spring, of various sizes and 
at dilferent depths in the ground. At the end 
of the third year the grub deseenda to the depth 
of several feet into the earth, where (according to 
KoUor) it remains a whole year in ihe pv pa state 
— nearly torpid and requiring no food; and in the 
6pring of the fifth year it assumes ita perfect 
form, and mounts aloft in the air with its wings 
and humming music— thus completing the mys- 
terious round of its existence. 

As to the means of preventing or checking the 
ravages of these insects, several modes will sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of the intclligeni 
cultivator, on reading the foregoing occount of 
their history. Where the grubs appear in such 
numbers, and greatly injure grasslands, as they 
have in many places this year, it is a good plan to 
turn in all the hogs and poultry of the farm; they 
will soon devour all that are not too far below 
the surface, especially if after a few liay. 



loose grass is stirred for them, by ijoseing over the 
field with a harrow; hogs will thrive and fatten 
well on these grubs where they are euAicienily 
numerous. In the next place fall plowing — deep 
and late, and throwing the ground up in loose 
high ridges, so as to expose it as much as poeeibla 
D the frost, well tend to kill off'multiiudesof these 
ind other injurious insects, such as cut worms, 
vire worms. Ace. — besides being of very great 
benefit to the land, leaving it mellow and in the 
best order for spr ng sowing. 

In several of the fields wc have examined, the 
grubs appear to be all of the second year's growth; 
and unlees some measures are adopted to destroy 
them, they will be pretty certain to greatly injure 
destroy whatever crops may be on the ground 
XI year. One farmer in Richland county in- 
formed us that he was not thinking of adopting; 
measures to get rid of the grubs, for he sup- 
posed they changed into a fly or moth, like that 
of the Silk worm, and that they would all disap- 
pear before long. But it will be seen from the 
foregoing, that such a hope is groundless; and 
there is danger that if left unmolested, their rar* 
;es will be worse nextfeason than the present. 
0^ Such of our readers as have neighbora who 
} not take the Cultivator, and whose fields ara 
..jfested with grubs, will do we'l to shew them 
the foregoing article, and persuade them to adopt 
lures for their destruction, so as to prevent, 
me measure, their spreading over the coun- 
It is possible, also, that the information here 
given may lead them to helieve that somethini 
useful may perchance be learned from an agricul- 
tural paper; and they may even be persuaded to 
give seventy-five cents or a dollar to have it sent 
them for a year! 



Perkins and Brovru's fine Sbeep. 

Mt. Vernon, O,, July 26, 1B45. 
M. B. Bateham, Esq.: — 1 send you a few spe- 
cimens of wool, from the flock of Messrs. PorkinB 
and Brown, near Akron, Sumit county, O. 

It makes me proud of Ohio, to know that such 
wool is grown within her limits. I have a varie- 
ty of suggestions awakened by conversation with 
Mr. Brown, which I should like to present; buti 
doubt not, if you should visit the Reserve, the 
beautiful residence of Mr. Perkins, two miles 
west of Akron, will entice you to his secluded 
fields to see one of the finest flocks of fine wool- 
lid sheep, this sideof Saxony. 

The extreme modesty of Mr. Brown, at whose 
house I was a guest, restricts my commendationa 
to a bare reference of the public to the records of 
the Middlesex company at Lowell, tor a correct 
estimate of his tloCK. But what I have wrlten 
I have written. In Mr. Brown's mind, iheques- 
tlon is fully setili-d in favor of fine wooled, ovtii 
coarse wooled sheep. The arguments which 
move him to this decision, I hope you will elicit 
from himself. He considers it clear, from expe- 
rimcnt and otherwise, that from a given number 
of acrti and expense of keeping, the return will 
be greater from fine than from coarse sheep; and 
eurely the niethod of estimating the volue of 
flocks by the number of pounds and price of wool, 
is fallacious, unless due heed is given to the cost 
of production. He tells me, that they have very 
nearly succeeded in breeding the gum oul of 
their flocks; and he is seilulouflly directing his at- 
tention to the obliteration of horns from his sheep. 
He says that with care he can soon effect both 
objects, His horn tax, he says, has been higher 
some years than his land tax, meaning, I i 
pose, nis rent for land, as for son 
copartnership with Mr. Perkim. 
land for carrying on his business. The number 
of horned sheep is rapidly diminishing in their 
flock, while the quality of wool is improving. 

There will be a few fine bucks for sale, out of 
this flock this season, at very reasonable prices. 
I should like to have my friends, and all who 
wish loimprove their flocks of fine wooled sheep, 
apply in season; though I have no more interest 
in this recommendation, than any traveller who 
likes tosee any and every branch of husbondry 
carried on loaariU perfeciion. Nor do 1 mean to 
disparage the flocks of other wool-growers by 
what I havejustsuid. There must be selections, 
mutually, among Itietiirss ol improved fheep, in 
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Eemabiis: We had at sevprftl liineB seer 
niendntory nolicea of Messrs. Perkins' 
Urown's sheep, in the newspopera, but we puid 
bill little ititeniion to ihcni, euppoeing they wei 
too higlily flattered. The samples of wool n 
ceivPd Willi the foregoing, however, and moi 
especially the opportunity for personally inapei 
ling the sheep, whicli we havo enjoyed sinci 
has removed that impression entirely, and w 
can aeanro onr readers, that too much canni 
well be eaid in praise of these eheep, and espe- 
■cially in praise of the care and skill displayed by 
Mr. Brown. We shall speak o{ this in our ne: 
—Ed. 

I<eller from Mettbrson Countr- 

Richmond, July 59, 1S4S. 
Dear Sir: — We hnve just had a meeting of 
farmers, and organized a County Society; tli 
was a committee appointed to draft a constitui 
and by-laws for its government, to be submitted 
to 116 first annua! meeting, which will be held 
tlie 2d of September, At the meeting, I heard 
eeveral express the wish that they could see the 
form of a constitution of soma of the New York 
or other County Societies of longstanding; which, 
if you would publish in your next, would be 
gratefully receivnd by your subscribers in ihi 
county. If you exchange with our couuty papei 
you will sec a synopsis of the proceedings in tb 
iieTl number. 

The reading of the reBoluiions adopted by the 
Slate Convention, was an interesting part of the 
proceedings; they are all very good and worthy 
our warmest praise. J5ul there is one, the ISth. 
with the importance of which we cannot be too 
deeply impressed.* 

Can we reflect that ''800,000,000 human beings, 
&0,000,000 domesticated horses, asses and mules, 
150,000,000 domesticated cattle, 300,000,000 do- 
mesticated sheap, 80,000,000 swine, 12,000,000 
domesticated goats, are depending upon agricul- 
liire for support," without feeling deeply impress- 
ed with Its magnitudinal importancel "Kno* ' 
edge ia power" alike in all deportments of Indi 
try and science. It requires no hypothesis, a 
but little calculation to prove to a reflecting mi 
that wc can never cultivate our soil to the best 
Advantage until we ore possessed ol thatknowlege 
which will enable us to do it intelligently. Jn 
the language of Ellsworth "it is time that guess 
work and hereditary notions should give place to 
facts, and the application of known chemical 
agents." With how much more certainly could 
iiirmers calculate upon an ample reward for tlieir 
labor, if they were properly acquainted with the 
composition of their grains and soils than is now 
tlie cose, for it is lamentably true that many go on 
groping ia the dark, or learning perhaps at the 
sacrifice of many crops in the ''deorschool of ex- 
pfirience." 

Alliens was once powerful, and joyed in hei 
strength; "e'en the savage bowed to her soul-stir- 
ring eloquence, and the bards of every nation 
Hang to the glory of Athens;" and whyJ Because 
she "stood pre-eminent in the arts and seiencee. 

During the reign of Solon, one of her wisest 
and best rulers, schools were established lor the 
diffusion of all useful knowledge; laws were 
enacted for the promotion of industry; where the 
Boil would admit, agriculture was liberally sup- 
ported; and where it would not, manufacturing 
imercsts were, and bo great was their prosperity 
in those doyasnys Socrates "that there was not 
one man who begged in the streels or died of 
want to the dishonor of the community." Suc- 
cessive generations have had 244S years lo im- 
prove upon Slim. 

We boast a far moro enlightened age, hve upon 
a soil of incalculable resources, blessed with a 
genial clime and republican institutions; and yet 



)t (to our shame be it spoken) say thi 
no man begs in otir streets or dies of want to th< 
diKhonor ol aur community. Something must bi 
radically wrong, ond I am convinced that tha 
wrong in a great measure consists in that ver] 
ignorance which this resolution seeks to remedy 
I am well aware of the prejudice that existi 
against what is ciilled book farniing; and wi 
must have charily for ihia prejudice, remember. 



, that 



ire farmers have only "heard 
those things spoken of by the mouth." But if 
such Bchools as are here contemplated could be 
esttthliahed, they would gradually become filled 
wiih youni; men of ambition and genius, who 
would go forth and Rive the community a pi 
tical illustration of the benefit arising therolrom. 
Agriculture would receive thai respect which it 
so justly deserves from all classes; a wide field 
would be opened for honorable competition 
votaries ol fame would soon feel the dignity of 
labor, and learn that 



isingly 



Other professions would not be 
crowded. We would not have it reported 
general government that the State of Ohi 
siead ofshowing a large increase,has within 

years fallen short some million bushels wheat 

not we! Bulluxurant fiields of grain majestically 
bowing lotbe passers by, would tell him '" ' 
actere of living green and gold that 

"Euii hei't of Ilia Riickoyp more fDndly dotli clie 

Very respectfully yours. Sec. 

J. 
M. B. Bateham. 



• 13. AudIibI. ThUihli ronvsnikinir 
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btibA ivHIi uilmllDrs, inil fWBiU 
kniilniiu ■ KiinH.KwnlEuiiii 

ir wliuii icriFulluial irliooln willln 
Ilia; and ivti alni Hiacilil Ui Ibc Teu 
id eollFfn. tbc |>ra|irieij> of dnUrei 
Ibcir puiiila, rrviubnl iDcliiTei on , 
i of reguMiu! I<d}'>, opiKlBlly Ihu 
rita HioiiiDBlllDnii on lliew nil jeeii. 



slender Stem arising in the centre, and connec- 
ted directly at its base with the germ of the young 
fruit; science calls thid u pulil; on Ihe summit of 
this pistil we may obierve further, a globular en- 
largement; this is called a tligmit; continuing our 
obiervttiiont we discover numerous other thread 



'ObBervo— Think - Reason - Practice." 

CiXciNNATi, August 4, 1845. 
Dear Stn:— ! have added to my agricultural li- 
brary, "Downing'8 Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America," and I have, during the iniermission of 
business, given it a careful perusal. 

This work is a splendid specimen of the results 
of the application of science and skill, to thi 
provement of the natural and spontaneous 
duciions of the earth, in the department of 
ticullure; and I commend it to the attention of 
the farmers of Ohio, as the strongest argument 
which can bo adduced in favor or applying the 
means, (science and skill) to the improve- 
of agriculture. 

we should shut our eyes to all around us, 
and picture lo our imagination, a primeval stale 
of nature, when the earth yielded nothing better 
than (he sour crab apple, the bitter almond, and 
Havorless peach, and then trace the successive 
ps by which the gardener has improved these 
Its, in transplanting them into a warmer as- 
:t, enriching the soil, carefully pruning, select- 
ing seeds, cross breeding, and successive plant- 
ing, sheltering and watching, we shall perceive^ 
how, by slow degrees, the sour crofi expands into 
a Golden Pippin; the wild pear loses its thorns, 
and becomes a Beroamotte or a BEtrRRE, the Al- 
mnnd is deprived of its niTTEKNEss, the wild grape 
transformed into a Catawba, and the dry and 
fia.'Borle'u peack is at length a tempting and deli- 
cious fruitL It is in this way thai we eon readi- 
ly comprehend the great advances which have 
made in horticulture, and the importance of 
pplicnlion of all ihe powers with which 
the Creator has endowed man lo enable him to 
comply with the command, that he should by the 
sweat of his brow, "replenish the earth and sub- 
endowed with the powers of thinking 
ining and observing; and it is of more 
importance to his well being, Ihat hi 
ihould exercise these powers, in the business o 
agriculture, than lo exercise alone his physica 
powers. The power of his hands is limited; bu 
when they are directed by the thinking and rea< 
ining powers, well cultivated, the power of his 
inds ia increased in an almor^t unlimited ratio. 
An exemplification of this increased power in 
an by the exercise of his powers of thinking, 
asoning and observation, may be thus given; 
We may obierve in the flower of a plum tree a 



I, entirely surrounding thiscentraJ stem, 
and these are also crowned with little glabalar 
balls — these are called anl/teri. At a certain sea- 
son of the year we shall oi»ertie that these an there 
burst open and scatter upon the pistil and stigma, 
in the centre of the flower, a line powdery sub- 
stance, called pollen. 

We have now made our obtervaliont, we must 
next e.xerciHe our thinking powers, and enquire 
what are the uses of all these parts; and when 
we have made this gbjind discoverv, we apply 
our reatoning faculties,and goabout to put these 
discoveries and reasonings into j>rac/ice. 

We find by a little practice with our hands, 
that we can produce a new and improved vari- 
ety of fruit, by selecting a blossom before it ban 
panded, and with a pair of scissors cut out and 
move all the anthers; the next day, or oa soon 
the blossom is quite expanded, we collect with 
a camel's hair brush the pollen from a fully blown 
flower of another variety, and apply the pollen 
— -be stigma or point of the pistil, in the flower 
have deprived of its anthers; and to insure 
cess we then cover this flower with a loose 
bug of thin gauze. The seeds contained in the 
fruit which this flower produced, will be endow- 
ed with a power to produce a tree which will 
hear fruit partaking of the character of both the 
varieties from which it was thus originated. — 
Thus among the fruits owing their origin to this 
source we find Coe's Golden Drop Plum, was 
raised from the Green Gage, impregnated by the 
Magnum Eonum or Egg Plum; and tlie Elton 
cherry from the Bigarrieu, impregnated by the 
White Heart and many others. 

How long would it require lor a man to find 
out all these things with the aid of his hands 
alonel And how long ha> it taken him to find 
them out even with the aid of all his faeultiee! — 
And how much greater power ia given to man's 
hands by these discoveries! And who knows 
but that even greater discoveries may yet be 
made, than have hitherto been attainedl Have 
we not, then, every inducement to continue lo 

DBSEHVE THINK — REASON — PRACTICE. And I prO- 

pofethisas the motto of the new Stale Agricul- 
tural Society — observe — think — reason— practice. 
Respectfully, your friend, 

D. LAPHAM. 
M, B. Bateham. 



Fmni Sklnnpi-* ".Mcmthly Jouni.I of A^lrnltDTe." 

EITecifi orElcclricltr «>n Vegetation. 

Wo might be charged wiih indilference to the 
progress of Scientific Agriculture, were we to 
send out the first number of the Farmers' Library 
without adverting lo one of the most remarkable 
novelties that has lately attracted public notice, 
•" wit: The efl'ects of experiments lately mode 

England to tesl the efiecls of Electricity on 
Vegetation. Hence we had arranged for pubhca- 



what seemed most impressive and worthy of 
igard. On reflection, however, we conclude 
postpone for another number all notice except 
what follows. In the mean lime wemayobcerve 
that the subject seems to be, practically speaking, 
tactly in that state of uncertainly which de- 
lands further and moro exact experimenta, be- 
ire it can be had recourse to by practical men 
ith any certainty of useful reeultK; and again, 
will probably be found that in our own country, 
and by a member of our "Agricultural Associa- 
tion," too, ihe investigation and knowledge of thia 
extraordinary agency, oh connected with vege- 
""■■ "1, has not been in the real of the fullest and 
moat recent European expositions. 

The paper in our collection, from English jour- 
nals, the most cautious and candid and worthy 
of regard, (and it is highly so,) is the sketch which 
one of these journals contains, of a recent Lee- 
lure by Rev. E. Sydney, delivered before the 
KoYAL Ikstitutios of London — (one before which 
every man who does speak, must be on his guard) 
—and it happens lo be within our knowledge, aa 
it may be 'n our power lo show, that hii views 
had been, for the moat part, by some weeke au- 
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ticipated, to ihe effect wehave already intimated. 
Finally, we may venture 10 promiHe hy the aid of 
of a friend, to keep our readers acquainted with 
what may transpire, aa fur as any useful purpose 
is to be aecompliehed, on the novel or lately re- 
vived subject at' EleKtro-vrgelalion. Without hie 
aid, in the niidHt of t>uch elements, wc are free 
to confess il, wcHhould feel in eomcdaiigerof be- 
ing drowned or blmmt up. 

For an early and very interesting paper on this 
flubjeet, the reader is referred to iho April number 
of the American Agriculiuri«, from the pen of 
Mr. Norton, a. mopt vnhinblo conCribuior to that 
very enlif^htened Journal. In that paper occurs 
the followini; paiiBagc: 

"It WOK at nnit expected that miniire would 
be of im further use, but it is now said that its 
action will be much more powerful with the help 
of thill new ally." 

On that postjoge the following remarlu were 
made by the Rentleiuan {Mr. Seely) member of Ihe 
Agricultural Association lo whom we have al- 
ready alluded. With thene reniarka, (seniions of 
a lecture delivered before the Agricultural Aano- 
eialion,) which we have been kindly permitted 
to use, and which may be valued for their prac- 
tical bearing, te for their scientific elucidations, 
we eltall close what we have now to say on Elec- 
tricity applied lo At;Hcullure. 

The letter, sayaMr. S., which calls forth these 
observations concludes: 

45. "It was aljirit fxpctled Ihat manure looiiU 
fie of na further uie, but it is now said that its ac- 
tion will he more powerful with the fte/yi of this 

It was indeed a lallocy to have i^upposed that 
exciting the frame would feed it. No Uviug or- 

It does but transform its elements; the vegetable 
those which uature urart have placed within the 
reach of its roots or leaves. These elements placed 
there, are as spontaneously eought and procured 
by it, however minute in the atom they may be, 
through the root'*, or leaves, as would be similar 
by the animal who sees a hay-slack; they are 
rqually indUpeiitahle lo both. If previous vege- 
tation has taken u^ the food of the soil, and tne 
crop has been carried lo a market, it should be 
recollected that that act i.i the act of man in his 
political and social relations; that Nature Jtnoiof 
nolliing nf it aiiddaei not provide agaiiul il; what 
she takes up ihe gtvei back ngaia to vegetation — 
because* under her adniiuisiration it generally 
perishes on the spot, and in so doing restores the 
elements of organization back to the soil again, 
with the accumulations from the atmosphere, and 
the water and ammonia of the air, by decay, 
equally fitted in ten Ihouiaud tucee'iioiu, for as 
many renewed upproprialions to the same ueea. 
If it has been carried off by the eultivalor, he 
should remember that in selling the crop he is 
called on, aa ke valiiei the capital inveited in Ike 
price of hit land, to rcMtnreiJ, in so far as he stands 
indebted to the toil for it; that all of the price 
obtains beyond what will replace the /ertUily of 
Ills soil is Aij ^nin nnd no more. To appropr' 
more is lUerally letling (or lessening the val 
which is the same thing,] of his land. 

46. When he seeks, through electricity, to 
force the vegetable, he is merely caUing on th< 
funclioun of the structure to lake up niore of the 
elements contained in the soil or the atmosphere, 
and, referably to the products realized, they must 
be found there either at the hands of nature, or 
of hit art. Without iKi* liia electricity will do 
him no good; but he may justly anticipate that in 
vitalizing and energizing the functions of the 
vegetable frame [ us he thus may do with the aid 
of electricity) llirough the manuring elemenla 
of the soil, he rateahly, but no further, enables 
the organization, through thii augmented tilalli/ 
electric force, to seize upon, and through decom- 
position, accrete the hydrogen of the water — the 
elements of the soluble ammonia, and carbonic 
acid of the soil, of the a-riform carbonic acid of 
the air, and what else of the primitive rock in its 
disintegrated and soluble slate may be there. — 
TAm Nature referably will assist the vegetable 
with elementM for hie gain; and, as he forces the 
structure, through accumulate 1 hydrc^en, carbon 
and ammonia at the routs, back loteardi the lu.\- 



of iho carboniferous era he may also con- 
ceive thot he may, referably to seedlefw and flow- 
ertesH vegetation, and to a given e.iteni also, as 
to ihe Howering and seed bearing races, aji^fyoc- 
cumulatcd Electricity. 

Il is an un<?oubled fact, which uiay be shown 
by a hundred fac-simile plates in my possession, 
that the vegetation ol that era was, not only an 
'"xurianl as I staled in my previous lecture, but 

lat it was then tacitly fold whal it note it. 

48. The question, and the only one, then is — 
Hydrogen and carbon, with the other requisites, 
being Mo/HfrtHy or nr/i/icin/iy, and rattably lu/j- 
plicd, how far will Electricity, in connection with 
them, tafely and pruftably assist in the operation, 
in one or both of the ranges of the vegetable ex- 
istence to which I have adverted. This, as I 
have before said, can only, as I apprehend, be 
determined by practical observation and experi- 
ment. It may, us a mallter of pleafling instruc- 
tion, be os wolf essayed in any part ol the city, 
as in the country, in the ordinary plant! of a 

Il is whttl they seem to be trying in Europe. — 
It is what we should try here too, if we mean to 
place and keep our intellects on a par with 

W. A. SEELY. 



Coarxc niid Fine IVoolcd Sheop. 

Friend Bateiiam: — I noticed in Ihe Cultivator 
of May I, an article on " heep farmine," by T. 
C. Peters, which, in my opinion, manitesis a lit- 
;inBt every ihi 
very fine wooled breeds. Hi 
says the great mass of American farmers have 
no inducement lo grow any thing but fine wool- 
ed sheep. Now a fact occurs to me, which 
seems lo have escaped his notice altogether; viz: 
that there is a domeslic market in this country, 
for coarse or conmion wool; and the difference in 
price this season, (as far as I have understood 
the market in Ohio,) between that and the finest 
article: is only 8 cents per pound. I do not class 
myself among the sheep farmers, as I have only 
been in the way of keeping a sufficient number 
for family use, but I have a few of the Cotewold 
and Southdown breeds, and I think a cross ol 
Ihe two makes an excellent eheep for common 
or family purposes; and why would not a flock 
of that kind of sheep, or n cross between ihe 
Cotswold and Merino, answer as well where 
the object is to grow wool for Bale; as they will 
average 5 pounds of cleon washed wool, where- 
as 3 pounds is a good average for Merino. Now, 
at the present prices of wool in our section of 
country, a fleece of the coarse wool spoken of, 
would be worth $1,10, and the line 90 cents; 
which shows a difference of aO cents a fleece Id 
favor of the coarse. And this is not the only ad- 
vantage; I find them to be of e.tcellenl constitu- 
tion, and well adapted to rur chmule. They 
keep in finer order on common fare than my old 
fiock, which are of the common coarso wooled 
sheep, a little crossed with the Merino. Again 
they will mutton early, and give a heavy carcass; 
and thai of excellent quolity. 

3ul T. C. Peters in speaking particularly of the 
Southdown, says: "they are a Immhug, .^o far 
this country isconcerned. And at live years c 
they will be no better mutton than a Merino 
a Saxon." Now this is a great 7nistake, as must 
be evident lo every person at all acquainted with 
the different breeds. 

I ani not in favor of introducing any kind of 
coarse wooled ahuep at the expense of the finer 
breeds; but I do not see why they should be alto- 
gether excluded as b(;lng unworthy the notice of 
the American farmer, with whom the object 
should be to create and supply a home morkel, 
where coarse wools will always be in demand, at 
well as fine. 1 think the Cotswold or Bakowell 
sheep, crossed wi:h the Merino, would make 
excil ent breed of sheep, for a gool article of 
common wool, and make a great improvement ( 
the carcass of the latter, and that is a matter 
considerable and increasing importance in tli 
country. C. H. HALL. 

Bluerock Ip., Muskingum ca., O., July, 1845, 

P. S. I thing every perton who writes c 



subjects pertaining to agriculture, should inforip 
us of his whereabouts, as well aa his name. If 
friend Peters hod done this, I mi^bt h,ive had the 
eatisfaetion of calling on him in some of my 
travels, as well as the pleasure of seeing a fine 
flock of sheep, (Merinon of course) on his form. 
C. H. H. 
Remarkt. — We entirely agree with friend Hall, 
that enough coarse wool should be raised, and 
can be witn profit, for Lbe purposes to which he 
alludes, namely, the supply of domestic manu- 
factories; and we think friend Peters had not a 
full knowledge of the extent of this demand; al- 
though he is undoubtedly right as to the greater 
value of fine wooled sheep lor the eastern wool 
markets. 

In reference to the postscript of friend Hall, 
c agree with him entirely; but if lie had read 
the previous numbers of the Cultivator, he would 
hove found 3 or 4 communications from friend 
Peters, with the place of residence affixed. It 
omitted through the iuadvertance of the 
.er in the cose alluded to. He resides on a 
in Darien, and does buslnees in Buffalo, N. 
V. See his advertisement in several Nos. of Cul- 
-En. 

Leaer froni » PLOW BO¥ " oa WliesC 
Culliiie. 

Friend Batehaiw: — I have derived much plea- 
re and profit from perusing the pages ol the 
Ohio Cultivator, end as it seems to be the privil- 
ege of all to contribute an offering for iis columns, 
I will make a few remarks on the subject of rais- 
ing wheat. Several articles have appeared in 
the Cultiiiator on thlssubject whichi heartily ap- 
prove, especioUy those written by my worthy 
Iriend, D. Lapham. 1 entirely concur with him 
respect to the cause of rust, and believe that 
IE is the proper agent to prevent the disease, 
when properly anplicd on suitable soils — suchsoils 

■ as have Deen long used and "worn out" 

farmers say. If such grounds were well 
plowed during summer, and sown with wheat in 
the fall; with an application of from ihiriy to forty 
bushels of lime per acre, and the ensuing Febru- 
ary sow at the rnie of one bushel of clover seed 
to eeven acres of wheal; let the clover occupy the 
ground for two years, ai the end of that time I 
think the soil would be fully resuscitated and pro- 
duce abetter crop than al any previous lime. — 
The ground does not receive the full benefit of 
the lime until the second or third year after it is 
applied. The proper time to sow wheat seems 
to be from the tenth to the twenty fifth of Sep- 
tember; when sown earlier than this it would 
probably be in less danger from rust but in great- 
er danger from the fiy. I have observed for several 
years past, that wheat sown after the first of Oc- 
tober is generally greatly injured by the rusl. 

The Cullivolor is doing much good in awaken- 
ing farmers to a sense of their own interest; and 
the favors of the lady writers which adorn its 
pages tend greatly to inspire to a sense of their 
duty and interest, the cold hearted old-bachelors 
of this region, of which I am sorry to say there 
are too many — may the ladles persevere in their 
good work. I hope wc may soon send a number 
of new subscribers for the Lultitalor from these 
proiries and woodlands. 

PLOW BOY. 
Champaigs Co., July 1045. 

The Gbue-Wokii. — We hear much complaint 
from different farmers aliout the depredations of 
the grub-worm — on some farms injuring lo a con- 
siderable extent the corn — in others the grars 
and potatoes. In many grass lots the roots have 
been completely destroyed to within an inch of 
the surface, and the sod can be raised with 
as much ease as though it had been previously 
spaded up and replaced. This is the case with 
a lot wo tried in the south end of our town — a 
patch of potatoes also in the same lot are being lit- 
erally destroyed, root and vine. — JSannJield Shield 
and Banner. 

OiT-^H Agricultural Societici in Ohio thai 
have deitrmined to hold exhibitions Jhis fall, will 
please inlbrm us of llie lime and place, that we 
may notice. 
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Hntdi's SowlnK Macliliie. 1 ' 

Report of the Committee of Ike HamiXloa Cwinfji ', 
Agricallural Society on the exhibition oj Hoich'f j 
Soiling Machine in CincinnoJi, June 4, 18*5. | 
The undersigned having been appointed acom- 

mitlee to examine Hatch's Sowing Machine, after | 

Srforming the duty asBigned them, submit tho 
lowing report: 

On Wednesday afternoon June 4ih, 1845, Mr. 
Juliue Hatch, of Rochester, N. Y., exhibited hiw 
machine for sowing grain, grass seed, &c., at th-:' 
Sib street market apace in this city, in presence 
of a large nnimberof citizens and fBrmers, alt ol 
wfaom seemed highly pleased with its perform- 
ance. The inventor tested it with wheat, oat«, 
and timothy aeed.euccesBively, each of which, it 
eowedin the most perfect manner, even when 
the roachine was passing over a rough pave- 
ment at a rapid pace. It works on two wheels 
like a cart, in from of which is a hopper 10 feet 
long, from the bottom of which the seed is drop- 
ped; bock of this is a seat for the driver, where, 
with a motion of his hand, he may vary the 
quantity of seed with the utmost ease and pre- 
cision, and with the foot, he can at any time stop 
■ B the ma- 



chine. The beauty of the operation 
the evenness with wliich the seed is scattereii 
upon the ground, and the ease with which It is 
done. As the sowing of a greater or less quan- 
tity depends upon (he enlarging or contracting of 
a crevice at the bottom of the hopper, which is 
operated upon by a pinion wheel, which is work- 
ed by a cog wheel, fastened upon the sjtokes oT 
the right main wheel of the machine, it ig not al- 
fseted by jolts or inequahties, and thus the quan- 
tity is dependant upon the revolution of th'^ 
wheel only, after the hopper is fixed to sow a 
given quantity. The whole is of very simple con- 
struction, not liable to get out of order. 

This machine has been in successful operation 
in the state of New York, and other places, for 
several years past, and has given universal 
satiBfactian to those who have had it in use, on 
may be seen by various certificates, reports, &r. 
It Is now offered to the farmers of Ohio, and the 
West generally, in an improved form, and then' 
can be no doubt that the farmers of Ohio, par- 
ticularly in the wheat growing districts, will find 
it of ereat advantage. In fact it will convert 
one of the most dilficult and laborious operations 
of the farm to mere pastime. With it a man, or 
boy even, may sow from twenty five to thirty 
.acres per day, in a more perfect manner than 
can be done by hand, ihUR saving a large amount 
of severe labor, and from the more even manner 
in which the seed is deposited, there Is a consid- 
erable saving in the quantity of eeed required, and 
at the same time, there will bean increase of the 
crop, EUlEcient to pay for the niachine in every 
fifty acres of wheat sown. 

WM. H. H. TAYLOR, 
CHAS. DUFFIELD, 
SAMUEL CLOON, 
JOHN W. CALDWELL. 
0:^ Application for rights of territory, in Ohio 
or the Western Slates, may be made to M. B. 
Bateham, Columbup, and Wm. U. H. Taylob, Cin- 



md staring eyes, when a plain looking farmer 
ir-m^e, itnd, with apparently much diffidence, 
liigited leave to confirm the lecturer's statements, 
Uv Uie relation of an incident which he recently 
wiineti»ed, and lo which he waa a party. 

"1 have," said he, "a very bad Ijoy named 
Tommy! he's given us a good deal of trouble, 
nnrl having tried various methods to reform him 
wiiliout success, I told my wife that it would be 
lifFt to try something that was new. and rather 
riKiiesovere. Accordingly we agreed lo shut him 
ii|j lit night in the barn. This answered very 
vi'cll for a while, but he grew worse again, lilt 
fmLiily I was obliged to shut him up in the barn 
i;vi'ry night by sundown. 

"Well, one night while Tommy was roosting 
with the cattle, and I was in bed, there came on 
a irtmendous thunder storm. It lightened sharp 
enough to put out a man's eyes, and ihunde'Cd 
aa loud that it made the house rattle like a snare 
tirum. Feeling rather uneasy about the boy, I 
eot up early in the morning, and went out lo see 
how he had fared. As T was going to the barn 
I iii9t a man most eight foot high coming lowarde 
TiK'. I never had seen such a tail critter in all 
my life before, and I begun to feel sorter scarible 
at Imvlng him about my premises. 

"Hallo, says I, us soon as I could speak, who 
aro you, and what are you doing in my barn 

"The strange looking animal answered in a 
liiUesqueakingchild'svoice,"why father, it's me, 
ilon't you know TommyT 

"You, says I, why, Tom, how on earth did 
vni] gel slretched out so long in one night) — why 
jDii've grown as tall as all out doors, don't you 
klinw iti 

•■Why, yes, father," says he, "I s'poae I have, 
lor last night / tlcpt on them hagM of guano you 
fnii in Ike barn, and Ihat andthe lightning- together 
jus! did the biuineti." 

The effecl of this story upon the audience was 
indsed electric. Peal upon peal of laughter fot- 
Inwed, the people went off every way, and the 
n'Nt day the lecturer upon electricity and guano 
will among the missing. 

05" 31fte Sale of fine Cattle, *c., of the Messrs. 
Kenick, on the SSth inst., must not be forgotten. 
We have not had time to go and see them, but 
we are assured by good judges that many of the 
unimats are very superior. Th? 600 acres 
corn, too, tthould induce some northern farmer 
lie "on hand." 

Oir Elmiu Bvrbit, the learned Blacksmith, has 
<ic(:eptcd an invilDlion to deliver t)ie''atinual ad- 
dress before ihe Literary Societies of Oberlin Col- 
lege at (he approaching commencement of that 
In.^tituiion, which will be on the 27 th of August. 

05" The Cattle Shon and Fair of the N. Y. 
Slate Agricultural Society will be held at UT 
Sppt. leth, 17th and 18th. 
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Strirti- The iKnuinii' of il» Ih'ihiI In imntof ib« wlirmi-inJw- 
>f •i>iie>btnrnn»lavi>ralitFili« *UnK xu'iriuib t»i<'ip>i«l- 
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• K,inft>«inBH.VHiaiDfiir|irl«i!. A ■!>»««! I •' 3.M W^IOrw 
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ZiHU'ii.i.i. O, Aug. 13.— WiMal HHllInK WXI « U CU.; torn 
U3.U®3J0. 

MiL.F,^vW.~WJiiJal8Sil..;ltoHr3J((. . ' 

CLtvEt.vD. .*■>#. )9.—Ftout3J0S ifiS; wheal BS eta. Can 
ecu. Hw pork l!,ai. 

BcmiM.Aiir. ll.''t00lia.Olik>whca>aoU al W eia., and 100 
Idk. Indiana Hour al 3JBI. 
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A Good Slorr for ibc "rimes. 

The following from the New Hampshire Courier, 
in a good hit at the extravagant accounts thi ' 
have lately gone the rounds, respecting electrii 
tty, guano, £c. 

A Man Grows byGcano anh Electricitv. — 
A citizen of this place, while recently on a ton 
in the State of New York, was induced to maki 
one of the audience ol an itinerant lecturer who 
was holding forth upon the efficacy of electricity 
as applied to vegetable productions. 

In the course of his harrangue, guano was in- 
cidentally alluded to as a powerful agent in quick- 
ening the growth of plants, and the effects of 
both were displayed in such glowing languafii 
that the auditory Boon imagined themselves slan.j 
ing In the midst of a field and endeavoring ii 
measure the height of the grain, before it wn: 
out of reach. The whole assembly were in a fim 
slate of enthusiasm, and swallowing down iln 
wonders revealed to (hem with open mouths and 



FINE BLOODED CATIXE, &c., at 

EKPX:lITORS' BALE.— Tlwre will be nireml al rablle ta-< 
ilic Ids r»idenre or Wm. Rrnirk. 8r.. ileruwd. near fki..... 
IHiaHnlMidiridiawaycD., Ohn, on Tindav. Uw SWIi of Aujiut 
iKii, ilw pmDiial prDMity of nid deccaKil. lo wit: 

I'fi.Mirpialor Ihrmlniporlnl fioni i:n|!anil. miwiBliniE of Bull 
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COLUMBUS PBODUCE MARKCT. 

[market DATS TUEanAT9,THUItSt>ATS&9ATUItVATS.] 

Corrected/or the Ohio CulHvalor, Aug. 14. 
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Seeds. 
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61 Ashes, {only in barter.) 
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Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Craipany, 

Cuyahoga Fallt, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO niEFT LOSSES t4««.*0«. 

THE Olded, Ihe Lafot anil rIcheM CompaDT Id IM Waat.— 
Afents at inul or the prlnrlpal lowna hi Uia Slala. 



ANALYSIS OF SOll^. 

qiiallly or Ihe neld. II nhaitlil 1-e drk<tiiill»niii,ainal ltaraii(ba 
venteiilquinljly. bill half an Dunre will be Hlficlenl; 11 may la pat 

-1 ounce, and aevt by wall. 
The>|ier1ineniiaboqldbeicinnipanl«lliyaileirrlplianorth*la»l. 

rdar of neccaalnii, and of Ibeir nuanlltjr and qiialhy. 
The rharfefiuthe aualyniioI^oneaptTiniriiiOill l«hredon>n , 



VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

t 8ciMO liT. . 

B.nf whlrhUi_._ 
d In •emal A«!d*. 

' rnlitvaikHi of all 
Lhlg tprlnponlbt 
I coonlry, ai 
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July 13, ISU. 
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T. C. PETERS &. BROTHER, 

WHOLE'iALE nnH Rnail DoaieiB in all kinda of 
FAMILY GBOCEKIES aft PROVISIONS. 
Caah)niil for clioice Huma and Sliouiilerat alto, BuKer, 
Eeg», Cheeae, l^rd, Tallow and Dried Fniita, at tbair 
arore. Mansion House blnck. ExchanKe aireet, BuflWIo. 
Properly coneienrd lo them will be pruniplly atlvndnl to. 
Sulfalo.Jan. i815.-Gm 
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TENnORT! 

Persons wishing to remit payments to us for 
single subscriptions or clubs, may do eo at our 
risk and expense — only send good current bills, 
and letters properly directed; so there is no long- 
er any excuse on account of the difficulty of 
making payments. We continue to give the vol. 
of Genesee farmer as before. 

Half year Subscriptions, — The year is now 
so far advanced, that some persons who desire the 
Cultivator, refuse to subscribe on account of our 
rule requiring them to take the back numbers; 
we therefore have concluded for the present to 
allow such as prefer it, to commence with the 
last half of the year, (Ist of July,) and end with 
the rest in December, at 50 cents each. 

Mistakes and Omissions may have occurred in 
Fending the Cultivator to subscribers, and we 
will thank our friends to infoim us thereof in all 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 
ever to do so without taxing us with postage if 
possible,) missing numbers will at all times be 
supplied. 

Travelling' Agent, — Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
as at^ent for this paper. He has been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
them. — Ed. 



Ohio State Board of Aurriculture. 

No feature of the proceedings of the late agri- 
cultural convention appears to meet with such 
general approbation among our friends and cor- 
respondents, as that relating to the appointment 
and support of a State Board of Agriculture. If 
nothing further is done by the next legislature 
than to establish such a board, this alone will be 
a good beginning, and their labors will exert a 
most salutary influence in awakening a spirit of 
improvement throughout the State — thQugh of 
course they would labor under great disadvanta- 
ges without some law for the encouragement of 
county agricultural societies. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Jef- 
ferson county: 

"I also hope that our State Society (or Board of 
Agriculture^ will be able through their own exer- 
tions and tne assistance of the county societies, 
to publish a vohime suitable for the farmers of 
Ohio annually. As farmers we want light — we 
want reports of sccessful practice; they will be 
as useful to us, asi law reports are to lawyers. — 
We want something to collect and centralize 
what is already known, and what is alnoet daily 
dieeovered — to be again universally diffused for 
the benefit of all. I hope we are in a lair way 
to have these wants supplied. 
Respectfully «c., 

John B. Bayless. 



Plantiitfl^ Strawberries. 

Every body loves strawberries, and the man 
who has a garden or a few yards of ground that 
can be appropriated to the purpose, and does not 
plant a good bed of strawberries,does not deserve 
to taste any thing better than ''pork and dodger,^' 
during his mortal life! DonU you say so, boys, 
girls, ladies, all? Well, then, why don't you 
make a stir about.it, and keep a stirring till the 
object is accomplished? Not quite yet, however, 
for the ground is too dry, and the sun to hot. 
But the latter part of September, or the fore part 
of October— as soon as the ground is well mois- 
tened through, and the heat of summer is over, 
is a first rate time to set out the plants. They 
will take root immediately, will bear considerably 
next spring, and abundantly the spring follow- 
ing. 

If there is room for choice, select good deep 
loamy soil, rather inclining to sand than clay — 
and where it is well exposed to sun and air. Ap- 
ply a heavy coat of rotted manure, from the stable 
or hog pen, or both, (mixed,) and dig the ground 
deeply, burying the manure 8 to 10 inches deep; 
rake it smooth and it is ready for planting. 

Select plants from runners of this year's growth, 
and from beds that arc young or in a healthy 
bearing state, otherwise many of them will be 
apt to prove barren and useless. As to the kinds, 
get any of the good sorts in cultivation that can 
be found in your town or neighborhood, and plant 
two or three kinds near together if you can get 
them, as they will assist in impregnating each 
other, and a larger crop will be obtained. If 
plants are to be obtained from a nurseryman any 
of the followincc will be found excellent — (the 
first named is finest of all, but should never be 
planted far seperate from other kinds.) Hovey's 
Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, Hudson's, Ross', 
Phcenix, Keen's Seedling, Ellon, Myatt's Seed- 
lings — and for variety and late bearing a few of 
the Red and white Alpine or Monthly. 

In planting, set them in rows about two feet 
apart and Ifi inches apart in the row. Or if beds 
are desired, make the beds 4 feet wide and set 
3 rows on each; then leave an alley not less than 
2i feet wide between the beds. Keep clear of 
weeds and if more plants are not desired cut off 
the runners 3 or 4 times a year. A thin sprink- 
ling of lettuce or radish seed may be sown on the 
beds the first year, but afterwards the strawberies 
will need all the space. It is a good plan to cover 
the surface between the rows with straw or hay 
at the time of fruiting in the spring, to keep the 
fruit clean, and partially to protect against 
drought. 

Sowing Onions, Lettuce, Sfinac.e, &c.— This 
month, or next, as soon as the dry and hot 
weather is over, gardeners will remember to sow 
onions, lettuce, spinage; &c., to stand over the 
winter for early spring use ; early cabbage plants 
may also be raised, and protected by a cold frame 
during winter. 

A Mistake occurred in printing a few hundred 
of our last number, in not altering the No. from 
15 to 16, on first page, under the head. Those 
who have papers dated August 15, and numbered 
"15" will please alter it with a pen to No. 16. 

0^ The Cattle Show and Fair of the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society will be held at Utica, 
Sept. 16tb, 17th and 18th. See further notice on 
last page. 

Long Cucumber. — Mr. J. G. Buckley, residing 
about two miles north of Columbus, informs us 
that he has a cucumber in his garden which 
measures four feet and two inches in length — he 
calls it the South American cucumber; we pre- 
sume it 18 of the "serpent" species. 



Sale of RIemrs. Benick's Cattle, ace* 

This sale took place, as advertised, on the farm 
of the late Wm. Renick, Aug. 26th. The weath- 
er was fine, and the attendance of purehasera 
and spectators very large. The bidding was 
spirited, and the prices obtained generally were 
considered quite high — affording full satisfaction 
to the owners, and well calculated to encourage 
the rearing of ^ood stock. We did not think 
the prices obtained for the full blooded cattle 
very high, though the grade animals and com- 
mon stock were decidedly so. 

The following is a schedule of the sale of the 
principal part of the stock and the corn. Not be- 
ing able to be present on the second day , we can- 
not give the prices of some other property, as 
the sheep, hay, oats, &c. 



DURHAM cattle. 

cows. 

Prudenee, (ini}K>rted,) $320 

Victory, and IH calf, ^>0 

Speckled Bird, 45 

I'hcodora, and h. calf 60 

rink, 45 

Queen, 40 

Mary, 46 

Fanny Wright. 4'i 

Minttf.Clair, and b. calf, ':0 

Flora, and li. ralf. 48 

Fauny JSilslcr, and b. calf, 44 

Fanny, 37 
Dcerkiller ic twin h. calves, 57 

Voang Star, 30 

Minerva and h. calf, 53 

Polly Hopkins, and b. calf, 3S 

Henrieua, £6 

Yoiuig Koee, and h. ca!f, 40 
Queen of the West^h. ca!f, 41 

Lafayette, and h. calf, 40 

Matilda, and l>. ralf, SO 
YEARLING HEIFERS. 

liilly Florence, 70 

VoiiiU! Queen, W 

Lady Jane, 25 50 
BULLS. 



*/ The fall blooded btUl Orto- 
tor, now at Mr. Marsh'fe lana In 
C.'ark CO., will be aoki at the ezhi- 
hit ion of the Sooth Cbarlealoa 
Agricultural Society In Octobw. 

STEERS a. OXEN. 
30 head 3 year (dd Durham 

KtcerK,— each, 31,— 

40 do 3 yr. old Conrn— each, IMO 

90 do 2 do Dur*ni. do S2,90 

?8dol do do do 19,90 

J5 Dur*m. calvnt, 10^— 

1 yoke 4 yr. old Dur*iii oz*ii, 91,— 

1 do grade do 7^^ 

1 do do do 67,— 

I large i«err (Durham.) ISO,— 

(Purcliased by S. Thomas aud olll* 

cr8, Columbus.) 

HOGS. 

ICO head, wt. sen Iba.— each, 7^0 

do do do 190 do 7^ 

do do do 180 do 6^ 

do do do 170 do %40 

CORN. 
To Ite taken in the shock— cap* 
{losed will y iekl 70 to 80 bustadi 
l>er acre. 
Field No. I. per acre, 
do S. do 
do 3. do 
do 4. do 



13,194 
ll,l<0 
10,30 
14^00 



St. Alliion, 90 

Sarpedon, 59 

£mperor, 3S 

IITP We are informed that the bidding on the second day wsm 
even niore spirited than on ttie first; that neveral of the purctaaaenof 
fine rowM mid the tirvt day, were otTcrid from twenty five to fifty 
per cent advance on their animals tut did not accept. The mixed 
rattle — such as farrow cown, grade heifons calves, Jtc., sold at hMl 
prices, as did aUo the hortK'S and otiier property generally. Tm 
ternifi of tlie sale, allowing credit of from 4 to 9 months, undoubted* 
ly had a considerable effect on the prices. — Ei>. O. Cult. 

Hints on Wheat So\^ing — Experiments Wanted. 

Now is the time of preparation for next yearns 
wheat crop; and in addition to the numerous ar- 
ticles we have recently published on the art of 
wheat cultivation we wish to say a few words 
to the farmers of Ohio on this subject: 

And first of all, we want you every one to re- 
solve, that if it is a possible thing, Ohio shall re- 
gain and henceforth retain the honor of being 
the greatest wheat State in the Union — that her 
wheat ciop instead of diminishing every year» 
shall increase and improve, with the increase of 
her population and the spead of intelligence — 
this it snail be our duty to show can easily be 
done; and this is what must de done before we 
shall recover our wonted prosperity as a State. 

Now then farmers, one and all, what will you 
do towards accomplishing this desirable object ? 
Jt is vain for us to write or talk or travel amongst 
you, if you do not put forth the necessary efforts 
to carry into effect the measures that may be re- 
commended, or to test by experiments the plans 
of improvement that may be suggested by the 
discoveries of science. Here then is work for 
yoti all! Some of you we know have already en- 
gaged in it, and are acting upon the numerous 
suggestions that have been made through our 
columns, in regard to the manner of tilling and 
enriching the soil ; but there is need of much 
more being done, and we want every one to take 
a part. In the first place all should try to put 
in their wheat a little better this year than formerly 
— this all can easily do, without much additional 
trouble if they have made a proper use of their 
own powers of observation, or have given any 
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altemion to ihe published accountB of the 
rieiice of otherp. Then we want, also, 
every fonnev ehould make aome defiuile e; 
nient Ihia year, which maj put to the lest 
llieory of science, or perhaps lead to 
covery that will provp of advanlcige to 
ilig community, when the resuTu 

V he done in a rauliitude of 



and '. 






EC- to its hoahhand prociic 
at thereof for publication! 
leri- The mode o/preparatian ia os follows: — (it can 
ome be varied to suit con veil icnce)one or two days bc- 
lome dis- fore sowing, put the eeed into ft VHt or box, then 
:hc farm- take atronp brine, nuch as is used for preserving 
TO made meat, and lieal it as hot oa you can bnar the hand 
in for five aeconda, and pour this over the wheat, 
ravB— we U'ifing '"he mean time with a scoop or shovel 
have pabli'shed numerous articles on the use of 'i" the whole ia '^""AP'^'^y.Tf^,,^^ "f' l!''? 
different kinds of manures and fertilidng aRents, qu«t» of brine is suffic.om for a U nhel of jl'oa 
«, Lime, Ashes, Plaster, Charcoal, &c. now let l^t n stand a few hours to d mn, then sp ead .t 
each farmer who can obtain any of these aub- N" the b„„ a^r and apnnkle U over wth fine 
Blances try esperimenia with them, by dressing slacked hnie, st,r it, and add lime until every 
portion of ihe field and leaving the other tin- kerneUppeam white and dry; it is then fit for 

■^^ ^. -.. ..- J — ...:.i sowing. (It will only rfr|iiire about one bnehel of 

'■ ne to ten bushels of wheat.) 

Another simple method of brining wheat is, to 

put the seed into a bushel basket, and stand this 

- the lop of a common waah-lub with slata 

)as, then pour on the brine, shake the basket 

and allow the surplus brine to run through into 

the tub below, to bu used over again. 

The rationale of such preparation, ia this; — 
First, it is beheveri that the seeds of disease, as 
Bmui,&c,. and the minute eggs of insects, as the 
weevil, esist on or within the kernels of the 
grain, and are destroyed by the brine and lime: 
Second, it is known that suit and lime are highly 
conducive to the heolth and growth of the wheat 

Clant, especially on soils that Lave been 
austcd of their mineral salte, and where these 
necessary elements of the wheat crop are not re- 
stored by good tillage. 

J^cw lettimoni/. Mn. W. L. Batlet, of Aureliufl 
Washington Co. 0, writes tie, that he has prac- 
tised this method of preparing wheat for the 
past aixteen years; that his neighbors are often 
troubled with the weevil, but that he has never 
bean troubled by it during that time, except o 
year, when, owing to the difficulty of procuri. ^ 
lime he omitted the preparation. He says he 
once tried the experiment of sowing part of ^ 
field with limed seed, nnd the balance without 
preparation, and the result was, the part limed 
was entirely free from the weevil, while the other 
portion Mtaa badly infested. — (JVo/e. Mr. Rayley 
calls the vi'evil and the Jly, "one and the same 
thing," but we presume he is unacquainted with 
what ia commonly known as the wheat ^y — this 
feeds on the plant in the fall and spring, but doea 
not touch the grniii, while the weevil feeds on 
the grain onlu, at the linic of harvesting, and 
afterwords. — En. 0. Cult.) 

Another vsilncia. — "Lost year I sowed forty 
seres of wheat; I limed ten bushels of the seed 
wlieat before sowing. It is now harvested, I 
consider the limed wheat about one third heavier 
than that not limed. Itwaa the second cro|i 
new land, clay soil. In all respects except the 
lime, the circums tan ceSi were equal." 

A. WjITTLES. 



o the farmera 



dreaeed. The same may be done with 
other kinds of manure and subutancee to be found 
about'the farm or neighborhood. Then, too, in the 
mtide of tilhng or preparing the land, there is 
unhmited scope for experiments; plow a little 
deeper than ever before, and if you can buy or 
borrow a subsoil plow try, that on heavy soils, 
and be sure in all cases to leave a portion of the 
field under ordinary tillage, so as to enable you to 
perceive the difference, if any. 

In the time and manner of sowing, and the 
kind of seed , there is also room for a multitude of 
important experimenlF, which willsuggeFt the 
aelvea to the mind of every farmer: — let Iheni all 
be tried and the results published 
in the Ohio Cultivator, and the information thus 
obtained may bo the means of adding 
the wheat crop of Ohio for yi 
bringing prosperity and hnppit 
theniaelvoj. 

"Ribbing" in wheat.— Mr. Thos. Noble of Stark 
Co., near Massilon, whom we visited a few duyt 
since, practices a mode of putting in wheat that 
ia called in his native country, (Encland,) "rib- 
bing," and I'rom his experience in this country. 
he IS convinced that it is superior to the common 
mode of sowing, at least for his kind oft 
which is a fine hazel loam or what was colled 
"oak plains" in that region, and is well adapted 
to this crop. After the land has been thoroughly 
plowod and harrowed, till it Is in what would 
commonly be called good order for sowing, Mr. 
Noble goes over it with small and narrow one- 
horse plows, made for the purpose and which 
leaves the land in open furrows 4 or 5 inches deep 
and 10 or 11 inches apart; the seed ia then 
sown. 1 bushel to tho acre, and the ground har- 
rowed once over, longtbwiHc of Ihc furrows. 
This harrowing brings the seed into the fnrrows 
and covers it there, and leaves slight ridges be- 
tween, so that the plants appear as if drilled in 
rows, and the ridges afford them protection in 
winter and keep the ground in a mellower state 
in summer, besides affording a freer circulation 
of air, kc. We think the plan eminently worthy 
of trial, especinliy on such lands as are subject to 
"winterkilling." It is an improvement on the 
plan of plowing-in wheat practiced by many. 
With a gang of plows, or machine for making 3 
or 4 furrows at once, which Mr. Noble intends to 
construct lor this purpose, the amount of labor 
will be very much reduced. 

Drilling Wheat in roiei is much practised in 
England and deserves trial in this country. 
Several mochines have been constructed Ibr lliis 
purpose of late, and are under trail, but we have 
not yet seen one that is every way right. 



Preparatinn of Seed W^bcot. 

This is another matter of very great impor- 
tance to wheal farmers. It is a well eslabtiahed 
fact, that seed wheat which has been well brined 
and limed will grow and produce better in al- 
most or quite all cases than that wliich Lbs not 
been thus prepared; and wliere there is danger to 
be apprehended from smut or tho weevil, such 
preparation should on no account be neglected 
as it is a sure preventive of these evils. Some 
say that it also losseuM the liability to rust, but 

on tliis point more experinicnts arc needed. 

05" W-ll not a number of our readers test this 
matter the coming seaaon, by sowing part ol a' 
field with prepared seed, and Ihe remaindi 



iinprejiared — then noting the result during the I pro j! 
growth of the crop and athurveat, wlihioforenee ' -> 



The proper time for sawing Whcar. 

Mk. Bateham: — There are, in this section, 
may different and. contradictory opinions respect- 
ing the proper time for sowing wheat. A farga 
majority of the best farmers of this latitude con- 
cur in tho opinion, that tho beat time is from the 
I5th to the 351h of September; that period being 
sufficiently tate to avoid the depredations of the 
fly, and likewise early Gnotieh to enable the grain 
to ripen belbro it will be liable to Ihj attacked by 

KuFlt. 

But there arc a few others, intelligent farmers 
0, who are in favor of sowing about the first of 
September, so a-i to enable the grain to root deep- 
ly and lirtuly thereby enabling it the bettor to 
withaland the aevurity of the February and 
March fraits; arguing aleo, that, being sowed thus 
early it will have time to outgrow the attacks of 
the fly. It is farther maintained that, by early 
sowing, the growth will be sufficiently large to 
admit of its being pojitured wJien the ground is 
hard frozen in the winter. But while it is argued 
by some that wheat, which obtains a heavy 
growth in the fall, may be fed off without injury 
"n tho winter; it is maintained by others that it 
never be fed off without Borious injury by 
feeble growth, "turning the wheat to 



Taking into consideration the fact that our 
meadowa have not, on tho average, turned off 
one fourth their usual quantity of bajr this season; 
and also the fact that the straw off our frozen 
wheat wilt not be fit for cattle to cat; and still an 
other important fact, that the best possible pains 
in saving all our lurnijw and corn fodder can not 
supply the deficiency; it will bo very desirable to 
adopt the plan of early sowing, with reference to 
winter pasture, it it can be done with safety. 

You will confer a particular favor by giving 
us your opinion respecting these matters. 

Yours, fee, G. R. 

Eastfobt, Tutcara^aiCo.,0.,Aug. 1845. 

r. S. Perhaps you can inform ua at what par- 
ticular time in the moon the sowing ought to be 
done; also the time in the moon Ibr pasturing, eo 
as to render the plan perfectly safe, Pleose to be 
especially s£Bious(!)in regard' to this it 



G. R. 



Rem ARES. — In i 

wheat, it it 



:gard to the time of sowing 
'se impossible to lay down any 
rule that will apply to alt parts of tliia coun- 
try or this State, with all the diversities of soil 
and climate, and the differences in respect to the 
hability to injury from the fly and other casuali- 
ties. In the north part of this State, and in 
Western New Vork, the 10th to the£Dth of Sep- 
tember, ia generally considered the most suitable 
time. In Central and Souttiern Ohio, and iuoth- 
er regions of mild climate, the latter ^art of Sep- 
tember, or the first week in October is considered 
the best time. Onr own opinion Is founded on 
but slight observations aa yet in this climate, but 
from what we have favor of learned, we are in 
early •owing, then feeding off with eheep, in the 
fall if attacked with fly, and at any rate in the 
latter part of winter or early inihespring. (iiee 
remarks on wheat culture, &c., at a meeting in 
the 9tBte HouHe lost winter, in number 5 of this 
paper, page 33 and 34.} 

As to sowing or pasturing ''in the moon," we 
have no correspondents or subscribersiu ihatsat- 
eli teas yet, and iherelbrc cannot give any definiis 
information concerning its agriculturel Should 
we attempt to write "seriouely" on ibis subject 
we might perhaps mislead some of our readers as 
badly as G. R. himself did in liis ironical commu- 
nication in No. 14, which hof been copied a^ a 
matter of sober earnest, by several of the coun- 
try newspapers, and has l>ccn regarded by ^oii^e 
ntoon Jartneri as an able vindication of tlit'ir 
notions!— Ed. 



On (lie Rolalion ol' Crops. 

Little attention, in comparison with its real 
value, has yet been given in this country to a 

good system of rotation of farm crops. Tliis is 
le more to be regretted as a large share of Its re- 
sulting benefits are to be derived, not from addi- 
tional labor or increased expenditure, bu: from a 
mere exercise of tliought and judgment, in ar- 
ranging and adopting a proper systeiii, to prevent 
a needless waste of the riches of the soil. While 
other parts of farming — as manuring for instance 
— may be equally important, rotation posbeesee 
the peculiar advantage of consisting merely in 
the direction and guidance of the exerted force 
of the farm. Manuring; is the great prime mover; 
rotation the guide ol this moving Jbrce, The 
former may be compared to the engin- which pro- 
pels the vessel; the latter to the rudder witicli di- 
rects all this exerted power to a beneficial end. 

The practice of all ages boa been leaching a 
lesion, which, though wa may have been slow to 
read, has forced itself irresistibly upon ua. This 
that exclusive husbandry, except in rare cases, 
eminently unprofitable; that a farmwholl]^ and 
perpetually devoted to raising wheat or to raising 
grass, or any otlier single crop can never be at- 
tended with profit. TtiR various departments of 
agricultnre must be mixed. Domestic animals 
(mst be raised for the production of manure; hay 
nd grass, grain and roo[^,lbr,their food;strBW as 
. sponge to hold the otherwise wasting mantire 
they yield. Thus the one becomes an increased 
for the other — cattle and other animals, by 
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again nupporte an increased number of ftnimals, 
ftud n mumal BUgini^ntaliua iij Ihue the eaa^e- 
quoDce. Manure iii appliL'il to cultivated crops 
onlyi but aheration noon bringo llieae enrich- 
«(! jM)rtiDn» into groMi for pasture, and the full 
LeneGl of the iuipravument in thus obtaiaed. 

But the contiikUbd culiivullon of thoaame land 
-ffitb similar crops, not only [oaee thin mutual aid, 
batia in itself at tcudod with n consiuit exhaua- 
lion and running down of (he aoil. As an al- 
nuHt univereiil rule, a crop of wheal, a crop of 
oau, or a crop of corn, raised year aller year ou 
tlie Home picct< of ground, yields Icea each auc- 
ceesive year, till liitir or nothing is finally pro- 
duced- HcucQ the practice of dividing the form 
into permanent pastures, and pernianily cultiva- 
ted heldfl, ishigjily detrimental. The soil, as a 
consequence, dinerioratnn in cvor/ part; nieadowa 
Tun out, and iikmb and weeda conic in — 'he eoil 
not only becoming less productive, but often lO 
compact from want of stirring, as to yield but 
little; the tillage grounds, by continued cropping, 
wear down till they fail to produce the maleriaTs 
for making manure; and even the pastures often 
become gradually GWad with buxhes and weeds. 
A few very rare and apparent esceptions, exist 
in ea^cofiiome soils of extraordinary fertility, or 
naturally wet ground yielding gross, or grass 
land annually enriched by the process of flooding, 
or manuring by irritation. 

A want of the knowledge of this fact, and of 
a corresponding practice, has been the means of 
a lossof millions, not only in the eastern conti- 
nent, but in our own country. The same process 
which has reduced to sterility many of the once 
fertile portions of Europe, has diminished the 
products, and in some eases totally unticted for 
the growth of somecroji^, many parts of the Uni- 
ted States. Even in Western New York, so em- 
inent Ibr its fertility, the diminished or else un- 
certain crop of wheat in many districts, tells loo 
tlainly to be mistaken, the barrenness which is 
Bstening upon us, unless a new system is adopt- 
ed more generally. It was this practice, which 
Duel correctly asserted, "had im[Kiverished, and 
is Btill impoverishing the soil of our Atlantic bor- 
der, and which is already causing indications ol 
premature exhaustion and poverty in some por- 
tions of the New West." 

Farmers are Komptiraes driven as they suppose; 
in cases of necessity, to crop hard to raise money 
lo pay their debts. But in thus endeavoring to 
get a little increased interest on their capital,, 
they are making a tremendous draft on the prin- 
cipal. A Uttie additional information— a little 
planning and proper arrangement — would prC' 
serve the fertility of the land, and the crogis 
would noon be Increased more than by hundrodii 
of dollarB worth of labor without. Where ex- 
periments have been made withdilferent courses 
of eropf — some of them bringing very often into 
the course wheat, and other such cash producing, 
but soil exhausting crops; and others bringing in 
such crops at greater intevals — the increased 
richness of the land in the latter coses has been 
attended with the greatest profit at the end. Forty 
bushels of wheat from an acre once in four years, 
ie far better than twenty bushels once in two 
yean; for then three years of intervening crop? 
in the Ibrmer instead of two only in the latter 
case, are afforded for other crops, which are much 
heavier besides. Hence tliose of the same kind, 
oceuring at remote intervals, prove moei profita- 
ble, even though for soma of the intervening 
crops there may be little demand in market. — 
Take, ns exiiniple, the results of a bad and of a 
good course, which on many soils, would not be 
far different from the following: 

t. A hard, cropping course — I acre. 

buslicts, #20 



The land 
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e country, 

isirict, may be entirely unfitted lo onothi 

lust be particularly adapted to the region 

: is employed, so as to suit the chmate, sou ana 

market; and be so arranged as to distribute the 

labor of the farm as eipinliy as possilile tlirouRh- 

out the season. As these muMt ever vary more 

less according lo cireumsiancea, some judg- 

;nt and discrclinn is always to be used by the 

farmer in so arranging the rotation as at the some 

lime to afford tlie best means of enriching the 

farm, and of affording the most profitable returns. 

To facilitate this, the leading principles upon 

hich all rotations are founded, slioula be well 

understood. 

One of the most important of these princi- 
plfs, in — enery plant, during growth, exhaaili the 
toil on which U grotni. Plants derive a part of 
their support from the soil, through tlii^ roots 
and a part from the atmosphere, through tbei: 
leaves; hence the soil continues to decreose ii 
fertihty, provided each successive growth of 
plants is removed. Hut if suffered to remain on 
the soil, in most coses they enrich it, especioUy 
If buried beneath ilie surface before decay )ios 
dissipated their fertilizing ports. A continual 
turning under of green crops perpetually in- 
creases fertility, for all which the plants abstract- 
ed from the soil itself, with all they received from 
ir superadded, is given to it again. But in 
of the operations of the farm, the crop ie 
removed; hence the necessity of making a return 
in the form of manure, to prevent an increase of 
sterility. 

:. Another principle is, that pinn/», nl differ- 
periodi aj" iheir growth, txhauil the toil uiie- 
qanlly. As a general rule, during their early 
growth, and whiln in a green stale, they impov- 
rish the soil but slightly; but during the ripen- 
ng of their seeds, ihey make a heavy draught 
upon it. Hence, pasture, which is consumed on 
the ground in a green state injures ihesoil much 
Ir^Bs than grass cut for hny, after the seeds become 
fully ripe. Flax, though usually a severe crop, 
is far lees so when removed while in a green 
and growing slate, A slrikins; illusiralion is also 
;iven in case of the turnip, which, though one 
if the heaviest crops in weight and bulk, pro- 
luces but slight injury to the rail; but when it 
emainson the ground the second year, and ri- 
pens its seeds, it has a powerfully exhauiiting in- 
fluence. 

3. Different plaiili ito not exhaail in the lamc 
manner, nor in f^uai degree. Some imbibe from 
the earth much larger portions of certain ingre- 
dients than others. Thus, red clover requires a 
coosiderahle quuntily of sulphate of lime or gyp' 
sum, which 'iK found largely In its stems by chcm' 
ical analysis, and which coiiiirquently greatly 
benefits il, when delicicn,t In soil, by application 
OS monura. Grain crops, on the oilier hand, 
usually require a large suppy of silicates, while 
ihe nettle and the sunflower are benefited by ni- 
trate of potash or nitre. Uonce, a continual 
succession of the sanie crop may soon deprive 
the soil of certain parts essenlial to its growth, 
and languish for the supply, while other succeed- 
ing crops requiring different food, may flourish 
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more than oiheri. Cockle and chess flour- 
ith wheat, alyssum wilh flax, and inoBt 
sown grain crops are attended with an increase 
of grasses. These weeds multiply greatly where 
' glo crop is raised on the same lands for 
many years successively; but i 
ihis evil, and thwarts their increasi 

ka will apply, in some degree, to certain 
destructive insects, as for instance, the grub and 
the wire worm. 

Some plaiiti admit of a heavier appbcaimn of 
■e than other: Such are generally broad 
leaved aucculent plants, us beets, turnips, and 
corn; and, indeed, most plants whose value de- 
pends mainly on the quantity of green growth, 
as grasecB for meadow and pasture. But the 
smaller grain crops, as wheal, oats and barley, 
may be so heavily manured as lo promote too lux- 
uriant a growth of leaf and stalk, at the e-\penso 
of the seed. Hence, in a rotation, the manure 
should he given to such as are most immediately 
benefitted by a heavy application. Its decay and 
subsequent intermixture by tillage, gradually fit 
the Eoil for the more delicate crops. The ma- 
should be always applied as soon aa practi- 
cable after breaking up from grass, that thorough 
admixture may take place before seeding down. 
The latter is of niucn more consequence than 
ist are aware of; for by leaving fresh manure 
... lumps, uBpulverized and unmixed, plants not 
only derive little comparative benefit from it but 
bj aiding in drying the soil in times of drouth, it 
has BCtualy lessened,- instead ol increased, the 
products of the land. 

Many other rules growing out of the prece- 
ding principles will suggeel them-^elves to the re- 
flecting cultivator. From these principles It will 
bo perceived that/arming- w a continued itjitem of 
eihauilUin and return, where properly condnc- 
i; and not a continued system of exhaustaiion 
ily, OB when badly managed; or, rather, exhaus- 
m without any iijitan whatever. The best way 
making, most effectually, this return, should 
all cases whatever be considered the great 
leading object in all rotations, and the immediate 
irolit from sales, the second great object. And 
lence, in all good husbandry, the crop which 
gives the greatest immediaie return in money, ie 
not always the best; but the one which puB the 
■ " the beet condition, and helps 10 make the 
permanently enriching manure must be 
properly appreciated- The one may draw the 
ureoutof the soil, but the other accumu- 
_ . ii; the one expends the wealth of the land, 
the other collects it- If, for insiance, a crop of 
green herbage bo turned beneath the soil, though 
yielding of itself no return whatever, yet if it in- 
creases Ihe following crop of corn from thirty to 
fifty bushels the acre, and a subsequent crop of 
wheat from flficen lo twenty-live bushels, it be- 
comes, in reality equal in net value, to twenty 
bushels of corn and ten of wheat. 

ing a good rotation, the following ob- 
iecls must be taken into considi 'ration, vii; — 

1. To exhaust the soil as little as practieablei 

2. To return as much manure >ia poesibin 
again to ihe soil; 

3. To obtain, by a variation of different crops, 
an equal proportion of the various fertilizing in- 
gredienls from the soil; 

4- To prepore for future crops; 

'^ To prevent the growlh of weeds; 

"■ • ' ilicotion of manure best to 

the different crops follow- 



Differeni plantn, too, mav feed from different 
depths of ihe same soil. Some of the grasses oc- 
cupy only a few inches of the surface; while red 
clover and lucerne are known, sometimes, to 
send down roots ihe depth of three feet or more. 
Hence, after some may cease to obtain nourish- 
ment from the surlace, others may obtain sup- 
phea from a greater depth. But this considera- 
tion is of coinparaiively minor importance in ar- 
ranging a rotation, OS most plants throw down 
roots as far as cultivation extends. 

As a general rule, broad leaved plants derive 
comparatively, less from the soil and more froiu 
the air, than narrow leaved plants; hence, when 
buried as manure, they restore most to 

4. Some plant* favor the growth of certain 
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7. To adapt the crops to the physical and 
chemical condition of the soil, m in relation to 
dryness and moisture, lightneKS and tenacity, 

lorneEs and fertility; 

B. To adapt them la the market, tothe climate 

id to an equal distribution of the labor of the 
farm throughout the year. 

In BUaining all these objects, a thorough 
knowledge is required of ihe nature of the soil, 
and of the effect of the different crops upon ii, 
and upon succeeding crops, and of the influence 
of manures upon them. This knowledge is yet 
in ils infancy. Numerous, well directed, and ac- 
curate experiments, must be performed, and per- 
haps occasional chemical analysis resorted to, be- 
fore full information on all these points is attained, 
A very brief_ex ami nation of what is already 
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known^By be highly UBfifDl,as well fis asaiet fur- 
ther inveEii^atiou. The liniiia of thia eus&y,admii, 
however, ol only a general claaaificacion of prop- 
orlies. Planta may be grouped, with reference 
to these poima, inio eaveral divibians; — 

I, Cerealgrautt — or graas- like, grain produciog 
plants, as wheat, oats, barley, rye, &c- As these 
are all narrow-leaved, ajid all ripen their aeed 
before they are cut,ihey are eminently exhausting 
to the soil. This result is still further increased 
hy tnoet of them being carried off entirely from 
the farm, and conaequenily ihey do not return in 
the form of manure to the soil. They are fur- 
ther detrimental in ^ot admitting of cultivation 
bw hoeing, and hence lavor the increase of weeds. 
These crops, theretore, however important they 
may be in themselves, should not succeed each 
other too often in rotation. Indian corn, though 
naturally allied to this class, differs materially in 
ita broader leaves and more succulent growth,' 
but more especially in admitting a heavy applira- 
tion of manure, and cultivation by the hoe. 

S. Broad leaved teed btariag planlw — as the 
pea, bean, and buck-wheat. These, by ripening 
their seed, also exhaust the soil, iiut they differ 
materially from the lust mentioned, in their broad- 
er leaves, which by their shade, more effectually 
prevent the growth of weeds; or attend their de- 
struction by hoe-culture, as with the bean. They 
ated differ materially in their chemical compoai- 
tioU', containing much potash, soda, and lime, 
while silica enters largely into the composition of 
vheat and similar grains. Hence they exbatist 
the soil in a different manner. Clover, when 
cultivated for seed, may be classed with the planta 
of thia division, and in common with them, may 
' alternate with the cereal grasses in a rotation, 
connection with other crops. 

3. Saol cropt—aa tUrnipe, beets, parsaips, c 
rots, potatoes. These, from the large quantities 
of luaniire which may be applied to them; from 
the modes of culture which they admit and re- 
quire, pulverizing and cleansing the soil of weede; 
fr<Hn their not being seed-bearing crops; and es- 
pecially from the abundant supply of manure 
Which they return to the soil, by their consump- 
tion tis food lor cattle; characterize them as deci- 
dedhr'amelioratingnrops. Although the alkalies 
aretound to enter larg'ely ihto their composition, 
yet most of them are Ibund to be but little exhaus- 
ting to the soil on which they grow. Indian 
corn, though naturally allied to the cereal grHSGes, 
partakes largely of these beneficial qualities. 

4. Crofit for herbage and forage — including 
plants for meadows and pastures. These are gen- 
erally regarded as ameliorating crops. Pastures, 
being fed off green, the manure of the feeding an- 
imals being dropped upon their surface, and the 
enriching vegetable matter furnished by the 
mulating roots in the soil, render well managed 
pasturen beneficial to the land. The same is true 
of meadows, if the crop is consumed upon the 
farm, and returned again in the form of 

but where the hay is sold iti market, an ^_,. 

ally if the grass seeds ripened before the hay was 
cut the crop must be considered as exhausting. 

5. Other divisions may be made— aa of plants 
cultivated for their fibre, as hemp and flax, both 
of which are exhausting to land, though for 
hemp the strength of the soil may be kept up by 
heavy monijring; but flux is eminently exhaus- 
ting, especially if it comes under another divi.'^ion 
of plants, raised for their oil, when the seeds ri- 
pen, and little or no manure is made from the 
plant to return to the soil. 

Naked, or open fallows, are introduced very 
properly in a rotation when from the hardness or 
roughness of the soil, from the introduction of 

Eerennial-rooied weeds, or frpm other causes, it 
scomos otherwise difficult to prepare the ground 
Mr a.hoed crop, for successful subsequentculture. 
Where land iaj chcup and labor dear, open fal- 
lows may often be the cheapest means of eradi- 
cating annual weeds, but for rich and high priced 
land, they are mostly Dad economy. 

{To be concluded in our next.'j 

Wool fob tre English Mabket.— Our friend, 
Wm. H. Ladd, of Jefferson county, 0., informs 
us in a recent letter, that he has been engaged 
for the past four weeks in purchasing fine wool 
(or a House in (jiverpool, England. 
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(fir'The Columhnt HoHicvltural Society, wil 
meet in the Old Court House, next Thursday eve- 
ning, 4th inst., at 7 o'clock, to receive names o 
members, adopt by-laws, and make arrangement! 
for an exhibition proposed to be held the latter 
part of this month. Let nil interested attend. 
By order of the Preiident. 



Edltorlel Notices, fiix. 

We have again just returned from a tour 
the country, and have cot time to attend to 
matters deserving attention in this number of 
our paper. We design to remain at home til 
our next, however, and will try to clear off ou 
table. 

In consequence of our intention to attend thi 
great Fair atUtiea, (N. Y.) and pay a visit to ou 
friends in Rochester, the next number of the 
Cultivator will be prepared for press a few days 
before the time of publication. 

OuB Rahbles. — The lost tour was through the 
counties of Wayne, Stark, Holmes, Coshocton, 
Tuscarawas, Muskingum, Perry, and Fairfield. 
We have cot time to prepare, nor room toint 
in -thi- number, our "notes by the way." We 
tended to say something about the crops, bui 
it would be mostly unfavorable, it may as well be 
all omitted till our next. 

The DBoroKT has continued with unmitigated 
severity throughout many of the northern couU' 
ties, and extended more southward than former- 
ly, so aa niatcrially to affect the probable yield of 
the com and potatoe crops in some of the central 
m well as northern countless it has also bcien 
uncommonly dry throughout several of the i 
ern and southern States. We may look for heavy 
rains this fall. 

We have had fine showers at Columbus for a 
day or two past — they were much needed. 

"The Western Fabner ano GabdenEb," at 

Cincinnati completed ita 6th volume in July, last: 
and the editor announces that it will tajte a recess 
till the Ist of January next; in the mean time he 
'" contribute to an agricultural department in 
the Cincinnati Gazelle. We regret tolearathni 
■|1 heaiih is one cause that has rendered this par- 
tial suspension of friend Hooper's labors neces- 
sary. 



Lardner'' I Ltctaret on Science, See, Mb. VIII. 

received, and we again earneatly recommend 
the work to our readers — especially to young far- 
i and mechanics. It can be had at moat 
bookstores, price, 25 cents per number. 

Notices of other publications in our next. 

Wheat Insects will be attended to, as soon as 
igravings can be procured. We'll show them- 
all up. 



'The B-.ckete Sistehs" have our best thanks. 
The sentiments of CorinlAi'o'i poetry are excellent 
but themeoitire needs improving. 



Fine Woot. tbom Pennsylvania-— Friend W. 
H. Ladd, when attending the late convention left 
with ua a large number of beautiful samples of 
wool, among them soiiie from the celebrated flock 
of Mr. Paiterton of Washington co. Pa., which 
is of fine quality and great length of staple. 
Some from the flocks of friends Wood and Ladd, 
of Jefferson co. 0-, is also of great excellence. 



Places for IVinlerfiiK CotUe. 

From the information we have received it ap. 
pears that northern farmers who wish to obtain 
winter food for cattle, will find corn and cornfod* 
der the cheapest and most abundant in Pickaway 
and Ross counties, and hay and pasturage (with 
some corn] in portions of Madison and Fayette. 
We have no further inlormatlon as to prices than 
was given in our last, except to say that the 
prices there given we believe are fuU nigh. We 
iind however that the southern farmers generally 
prefer to sell the corn, or the fodder alone, in the 
shock, to engaging to winter cattle at a fet price 
per head. 

05" We should be glad if persons having fodder 
to sell in quantity, aqd especially such as are 
willing to take cattle to winter on moderate terms, 
would send us word immediately, stating prices, 
so that we may give the information to thoie who 

Catti-e Aoency, ice. in Phujidelehia. — We re- 
fer those of our readers who we interested in 
such matters, to theadvertiseraent of A. Clement 
on last page. Mr. C. is Secretary of the Penn 
sylvania Agricultural Society, and yery familiar 
with the different breeds of farm stock, &c.; we 
are also happy to add, from personal knowledge 
that all business entrusted to him will be attended 
to in the most prompt and honorable manner. 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. C, 
may be interesting to some: 

"Aa regards sheep it appeara to me that the 
South Downa are admirably suited for Ohio; their 
wool ia of medium fineness and well adapted to 
country manulactories and family purposes; their 
form is fine, and their mutton very superior in 
quality; they are docile, and quick and easy feed- 
ers. They are held in high estimation in Eng- 
land at this time. They could travel a king dis- 
tance to market. Thorough bred fucks- would 
cost here from twenty to thirty dollars each; grade 
ewes from seven to twelve dollare, according to 
blood and quality; with a pure hred Buck and well 
selected country ewes, a good stock would poon 
be procured — and the cost but light, compared 
with the advantagee. ***** 
Very truly youra, fee, 

Philadelphia, ^u^. 1846. 

Fmii and Vegetable JUarkelL—OaT city for the 
past two months has been abudanily supplied 
with garden vegetables, and at present there is 
in addition a good supply of apples, melons, 
&c., all at very moderate prices. When at Lan- 
caster a few days ago, the Landlord waa com- 
plaining of the great scarcity of such things in 
that market, md on visiting it early in the morn- 
ing we were surprised to find so few waggons, 
and so meagre a supply for a town of 4000 inhab- 
itants. We would advise a few of our industri- 
ons German gardeners to remove there before an- 



A CoHRECTjOH. — The Xenia Torch Light, says 
e made a mistake in the article ou "wheat crop 
Greene county," in our lost Ko. p. 1S4. Ths 

Eof Mr. Provo, formerly noticed in that paper, 
led a bushel of grain to two dozen of eneavea 
—not one dozen as we stated. We gladly n'lako 
correction as it makes the statement more 
credible. The error waa not committed first by 
however, for we gave it as we found it in an 
exchange paper credited to the Torch LighL 

ProltBc Com. 

nci of a Lelier from Wm. H. Lidd, ItStnan CouBtr, OUa,] 

■As I was passing by the residence of J. B. 
Eayless, of this county, a few days since, he hail- 
ed me and asked me to (to with him and look at 
his patch of corn. I did so, and on two of the 
etalks I counted ten ears each — one of these had 
jii silks, but ten that would probably produce 
ears. The stalks were 19 to 14 feet high, 
will average, I think, four ears to the stalk. 
ands so thick on the ground, that on walk- 
nto it three rods one can fiercely see out. It 
received no extra culture, except that his 
hogs were fed on this ground last fall and it was 
plowed to the depth ofU inches, with a sutooil 
plow of his own invention. Con any of your 
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"hog and homminy" farmera beat this!" 

Remarks. — We ehoulil like lo be informed of 
Ihe yield of this corn per acre, when harvested, 
ftlso whether the Heed was of any new or peculiar 
kind, or whether ihc nxiraordinary number of 
ears la the stalk Is attribulable merely to the eoil 
and culture. — En. 



LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



I put the eaiDB in a vinegar barrel, which was 
entirely empty, and in leea than two weeks I had 
afl good and as pleonant vinegar bb 1 ever obtained 
from cider, and it was equall)' as strong and 

The foreging may prove of vahie to Bome of 
ir house-wife readers in places where apples 
have lailed this year. 



Ifome. 

Hobk! what thrilling emotions fill the sensi- 
tive mind at the sound of that magical word! — 
And what a powerful Influence might be exerted 
on the character and happiness of the sons and 
daughifra of our land by rightly fostering in 
childhood the love 0/ home! To do this aright, 
our homee should be made more lovely. Every 
member of the houeeliold should endeavor to 
make home the most delightful and attractive 
spot on earth— not only beautiful to the eye, but 
cheerful to the heart — the abode of liappinesn and 
peace. But to woman almost entirely is entrust- 
ed the power to make home a place of bliBS and 
love, or of wretchednees and gloom. Man may, 
and should .adorn and beautify, and lend his cheer- 
ing smile, but uomaa, after all, must imparl the 
Mul ol bliss, or all will be in vain. This is hei 
noble prpro)?ative,and how justly reprehensible ic 
she who willfully perverts this high moral trusl 
with which an all-wise Creator has invested her! 
The woman who is mistress of a family, and 
does not etrive with willing handw, and by the 
exercise of a cheerftil lempor and pleasing di 
pMition, to impart comfort and happiness lo 1 
around her at home, commas a sin against high 
Heaven, and does lasting Injury to all the mem- 
bers of her family. 

How especially favorable to this happiness 
should be a country home! Here the strife and 
core, and all the petty vexations of City hfe are 
unknown. Here contentment and peace should 
ever dwell. Surrounded by the beautiful objects 
of nature, as every country home should be, the 
mind involuntarily becomes attuned to harmony 
and peace, the evil passions are excluded from 
the breast, and all are led to love and adore that 
God who has with such infinite wisdom u 
goodness surrounded us with so many object! 
beauty and grandeur. 

The inmates of such a home will lova NaU 
in all her varied forms. The study of Natui 
'-"■a and Nature's works will form the most 

■ ■■ while much 
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knowleijge will thereby be gained ol advon- 
tage in the art of cultivating the soil; and thus 
even the laboriona toil of the husbandman will be 
made to afford pleasing contemplation for the 
mind and be relieved of its drudgery. 
the farmera of our own Ohio— the young- fa 
especioUy, would consider these things aright- 
would lay a-iiide iheir foolish predjudices, «.t 
sordid thirst for outward wealth, and learn to 
seek the true riches of the soul and the joys that 
may be found In a country noMe! Who that has 
ever lived in such a home as I have described 
would not say when tempted ,0 exchange it for 
a. city life; 

Whete I h»« pt:~«1 nweM iUBiiy yttt, 
Mrchtldliouls 'PP^^g^i^^ Qp RICHLAND. 
;, Richland CO., O. 



Tbat "Anli-nonopol)' nieclinB.' 

Mr. EnrroB. — I was somewhat suprised as well 
asamneedonreadinginyour last pa per, an account 
of a pretended public meeting in our quiet town' 
ship of Miffln. It wa« the first intimation I had 
received of any such thing, and taking i 
the character of the "proceedings," I at 
inclined to think that some mischievous wag hod 
played a trick on you and the editor of the States. 
man. After' a good deal of inquiry, however, 1 
was told that a week or two before, a couple o: 
young men, or overgrown boys, said to be law 
Btudente, from Columbus, came into onr town- 
ship and obtained the use of a school house for 
the purpose of displaying their wonderful orator- 
ical powers; — that they collected together a few 
bar-room politicians, and others who had nothing 
better to do, and then after remj/rfng' "that we, 
the people{!) having met in our primary assem- 
bly" 5:c., they proceeded to give utterance tc 
such bursts of patriotism and eloquence an fairly 
"astonished the natives!" 

Now,.thia,you wlllsay, Mr. Editor, was all very 
harmlees amusement — and I, certainly should 
find no fault with it, were it not that an attempt 
has been m-.'de through the papers to create the 
impression on the minds of the community, that 
the FARMERS of Mifflu, as a body, were concerned 
in, or present at, the so called "meeting." To 
this, I strongly object; and 1 wish simply to say 
to the two youthful personifications of wisdom 
and genius, (!) that when their services are need • 
ed to enlighten the farmers of Miffln on the sub 
ject of iheir rights and duties, they shall he duty 
informed thereof; but, for one, I am of the opinion 
that their beards will grow a little before that 
lime arrives. Yours, *cc., 

A MIFFLIN FARMER. 

Tbe Blifflit.-One Fact. 

Three yeore ago, a valuable pear tree, on the 
widow Harrison's farm was lo appearance near- 
ly dead with blight. At my retjueet It was bored 
through the heart, with a five-quarter auger. I 
saw it last month: it looked quite healthy. 

who has tried boring for fire blight 
Facts arc what is wanted. 

E. NICHOLS. 



Sylvan Hoi 



Recipe for Tomato Wine.— To one quart of 
juice, put a pound of sugor, and clarity it as for 
BweetmeaiB. The above is very much improved 
by adding a small proportion of the juice of the 
common grape. The subscriber believes this wine 
far better and much safer for a tonic or other 
medical uses than the wines generally wld as 
Port Wines, kc. for such purposes. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted to some diseaeea and states of the 
system, and is particularly recommended for de- 
rangements of the liver— Proirie Farmer. 

ViHEiiAR FROiii Beets. — A former in Detroit, 

g^ya; 'ifhe last season I graied about a bushel 

of the sugar beet to a fine pulp, and pressed the 
juice iljerefrom, of which I obtained six gallons. 






The Farm Crops. — In a lute journey from here 
I Wnlhonding, I looked with considerable in ter- 
it at the crone, the IickI index lo the cultivation 
of the soil. I have traveled ihol road almost an- 
dly since IBIS. A few farms bear evidence 
mprovement; the most part are deteriorating, 
I llie rich virgin mould is rapidly posseing 
ay. The present crops, except oats, are deci- 
dedly the worst I have ever witnessed. Our 
(lovernor and Legislators should look. abroad; 
they should remember, if the soil fails, every 
thing else must fail. There will be no pay for 
the preacher, none for the lawyer, none for the 
legislator; the wheels of government 
for the want of ffrcMe, and the mighty political 
projects of the age — the electric telegraphs, rr" 
roads, canals. Sec, all! all! must be useless whi 
the soil shall refuse to make a return for the la- 
bor of the husbandman. How important, then 
that knowledge should lie diffused among thi 
cullivntoni of the soil! That agriculture should 
be the subject of thought and action among far. 
iiiers, and that men of science and leisure should 
be induced lo think and experimenl! And 
but the legislature should j' 
agricultural improvement! 



The secret is to learn how 10 unlock its doors and 
upon its treasures. The vegetable kingdom 
atfords many keys,but which one opens the widest 
door, and gives ihe freest access is to be proved 
by experiment. Clover so far has done more than 
any other. E. NICHOLS. 

Loi/dnille, O. 

tSowlDg Clovor Seed. 

Friend Batehan: — I noticed in the Culiivolor 
of July 15, inquiries of T., on sowing clover 
seed. I have never sown any in the fall, but I 
entirety concur with the views of the editor in 
regard to that practice. The seed then sowed, I 
have no doubt would germinate, but would gen- 
erally perish with the winter frosts. I have sow- 
ed on wheat for ten years preceding the present, 
and have not failed to have it well set, until this 
last spring, when I have reason to believe that it 
vegetated as usual, but the drought commenced 
about themiddle of March, and became so severe 
before the plants could get any depth of root that 
ihey perisne^ for the want of moisture. Tba 
same result might have occurred hod the clovw 
seed been sowed on oats, though the ground be- 
ing fresh stirred it might have been more favor- 
able than on wheat. 

Some farmers break up a stiff sod and sow Iho 
wheat on the lop, without any other preparation 
than the use of the harrow; but clover seed will 
not eueeed on a lay of that kind. I sow my seed 
soon after the winter frost is out and before the 
settled in order that the after 
freezing and thawing may sink the seed deep 
enough for it to vegetaie and take root. I sow 
at least one bushel of clover seed to six acres, 
and thai mixed with half a bushel of timotbf 

ed — I would rather have more than less. If we 

:pect a crop we must not spare the seed. 

SAMUEL MVERS. 

New Lisbon, 0., Jug-. 1845. 

nnmUloo Couutr ABi-icullaral Soc> 

The Annual Fxkibilioii of this Society will be 
holden at Carthage, ou the 16th ITth and 18th 
nsit. The premium list is very compreheneive, 
and all the arrangements give evidence of a good 
degree ef spirit among the officers and members' 
that we hare no doubt the show will bo ait 

nised to be 

, follows:— 

Firti Day. — In the morning the Horses. In 
the afternoon the Cattle, Stieep and Hogs. 

Second Hay. — In the morning. Butter, Cheese 
and Honey. In the afternoon. Agricultural Im- 
plements and Products, and Domestic Manufae- 
lures; and at half past three o'clock the Plow- 
ing Match. 

Third Day. — Will be devoted lo awarding the 
Premiums, hearing the Addresses, Secretary and 
Treasurer's Report, and attending 10 the annual 
election of officers. 



hfe and form 
E. NICHOLS. 



The air is ihe grand reservoir and store h 
of manures- A greater than Pharaoh has laid up 
the treasures of richnees and fertility in that ele- 
ment. The air extends around the globe every- 
where, and where the air is, there is the granary. 



Sondi Gbarlcsfon AKrIcullural Exhibi- 
tion for 18'IS. 

The South Charleston Agricultural Society will 
hold their Eighth Annual Exhibition and Fair at 
South Charleston, Clark county,on Thursday and 
Friday, the 9th and lOih of October, 1845. 

J. F. HARRISON, Prenideni, 

ALEXANDER WADDLE, Vice President, 

D. 0. HEISKELL, Treasurer, 

C. HARROLD, Secreiary. 

CURATORS.— Wm, Harpole, Eenj. B. Brown- 
ing, Geo. Chamberlin, Andrew Ryan, David 
Littler, Mathew Madison, Joshua Harrison, Sam- 
uel Thomas, MothewEonner.Wm. Osborne, Wm. 
Whiiely, Thomas White. 

MARSHALS.— Jlfni-*Aoi 0/ the day, Wra. Har- 

Kle; on Hor$et, Isaac Paist; on male Cattle, Wm. 
let; on female Cattle, Joshua Harrison ; on Sheep, 
Elwell Pratt; on Suiae, Theophilus M'Kinnon; 
and OH Domettic Jtlanv/actvrei, Dr. E. CoUitW. 
RULES OF THE FAIR: 
1. The names of all candidates for Preminms 
or Certificates, must be entered with the Secre- 
tary of the Sociely, before El o'clock, A. M., on 
the first day of the exhibition. Each candidate 
will be required 10 furnish in writing, a deecrip- 
of the Animal or Article offered, and wher 
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wtinle KTA"nd. Il msy be hfirrested bj mowing;, 
nkluf! with a horfle-rake, and RlBckiDK; or it may 
be reaped, nnd tied into bnndifw. The amouni 
thon yielded |>er acre, in well dried Todder, wit! 
be from Tive to Ion tonn. Good corn land, piieh 
SB will coninioaly yield forty or (iny liiisheln of 
(trsin per acre, will produce in ihin way ahonl 
seven or eight lonn of fodder. And thp ground 
is left clean anil in ROod condition (br fall rowing; 
which if not Ihe cukc where the broadcast meth- 
od in adopted. 

I tried nn experiment to determine the most 
profltahle dnirce of thicknem in the drills. Ten 
stalks to a foot cave only two thirds as much by 
weiKht, an twnntv to a foot, brisides which, ihc 
fodder wiK coarser. I have Raid, fortv graint la 
n/uo', not ihntFO ninny KinlkR are actuallr needed, 
but there will be M>mo lo»=get<, on the princi[ilD of 
the old eayinf!:. 



', of siicli a crop? 
- 91 no 



Whet is the cost pe 

Hnrrowine nnd fiir 
3 bii. corn, seed, - - - 1 ?.5 
rnltivBtinf;3 times - - I ftO 

Mowing, - - - . I 00 

Raking nnd Stocking, - - S 00 

7 00 

Pm^*,-Sevpn Ions of fodder, worth 
t& per ton in Home pteccK, jjilS 
per ton in ollicrSjSay - - 40 00 

S.33 00 
Deductine inlprest on land, fee, would give a 
clear profit of Fome 2.=f or 30 dollnrs; and if manure 
were applied that year, three additional Ions ol 
ftiddc'r resiiltinn, would pay for ihp manure.— 
There is no humbug alioiit thip, for I have tried 
all these experiments, and pome of them repeat- 
edly. And seeinir that this is the case, and peo- 
ple 'arp at their wit's end for cattle food, the man 
who does not avail himself of these advantages 
another season, must be set down, — shall 1 say 
il! as poBsepKinK n torpid or slupified cranium, 
that is, a nitm«kiill. X. 

Westcus N, Y., A»g. 1B45. 

Directions for maktnff Plaster Casts of Fmit. 

{See Jiolire in Oillivnlor n/Jattj 15.] 
Vrocure o square box large enough to admit the 
fruit and leave a spucp of at least half an inch on 
every eide; divide this bo.\ into two equal parts 
by a hori/onlal srclion, and fit the ports topclher 
with pins in order that it may be taken apart and 
jmt together airain in the same position with fa- 
cility; fit a tight bottom to one half, and having 
mado aconipn^ition by melting together two narls 
of beeswa.x nnd one part of rosin, fill the halflwx 
having the bottom, with it nearly to the brim, 
and when nearly cold Rtnk the fruit into it to its 
greatest diameter, and hold it steadily there un- 
til the composition is hard enough to bear its. 
weight; the fruit should first bo prepared by cov-; 
ering it with a ihin coat of nil that it may slip' 
readily from the mould — nnd if, of a kind having 
cavities at the ends, as the apple or pear, a hole 
should bo inadp through it from the blossO[[i 10 
the stem, to allow the oir to cscope when it is 
pressed into the wax. When the composition is 
hard in the lower bos, grease the surface around 
the fruit to prevent its adhering to the wax of 
the upper half of the mould — place on the upper ; 
half the bo.\ and pour in the composition until ' 
the iruit \» covered; a plug should be placed he-. 
tween the lx)\es in such a manner as to form 
when taken out, an opening into the mould;, 
when all is perfectly cold the bo.ves may be sepa- 1 
rated and the (ruil and plug taken out; cover the i 
inside with a slight coat of grease rubbed on with - 
the finger; place llie l>oxes together again in their ' 
proper position, and the mould is finished. Mix ! 
row snfficirnl well calcined plaster with water, I 
to about the consittencv of thick cream, to fill the 
mould, and pour in immediately: and in a few mo-' 
mcnts the pla.stcr will be eet and may be taken - 

Before painting, it Ik well toVive the cast one 
or two coats of copal varni."!!. Oil colors should 
be used, they stand the wealher better. ' 



^ The greatest difficulty I have found in mnkin<; 
a perfect cast, is in getting il free from the litik' 
bubbles of air that remain in the plaster and sei- 
tie on its surface; to prevent this, shake the mould 
while the plotter is "setting." 

Care should be taken to place the fruit in ilip 
box in such a position oh will allow it to "draw:" 
the division of the mould must be exactly at tlie 
greatest diameter of the fruit. The mould may 
be taken with planter in thesame manner as wiili 
wax, in which case it is necessary to varnish ii 
tefore using. 

The stem of the fruit that is cast, ehoiild Ik | 
preserved and put in the cast; it addB greatly in j 
the appearance and is sometimes characteriatic i>l 1 
the variety. 

If there is anything peculiar «l>out the flesh or | 
core, the oast may lie cut in halves and painted 1 
to represent the inside. ■ 

Respectfully, &c. 

J. WOOD. 

FRIF-Nn n.*TEtiA>lr— Above I have itttemplcd a 
dcBcriptlon of the manner of taking "costs" nnd 
I wish to say that I hnve little experinence inlhi^ 
bnsines.s and do not know thai I have adopli d 
the best mode; we are making but little progress ! 
here as nearly all our summer fruit has failed ex- 
cept apples, nnd tliev ore inferior in quality, 
Respectfnilv, &c. J, W. 

Mabtin's Febbt, O., Aug. 1045. 

A Cvrinut/arl/or phj/iioln^ittt nnd breeder* j.f 
farm »lofk. — About two years ago I had a BerU.'j 
shire boar which got into llie street nnd had hi- 
lefl testicle torn out hv the dogs. After this )i^ 
never got a sow fi^, tliough many sows hud pips 
by him which formerly had had mixed litlera of 
ROW and boar pigs. 

ArotrsTt's WjITtles. 
Chickasaw, Mercer 0., O., Avg. 1845. | 

We find the following par.igraph on the sanie 
subjeel, in-tbolast No. of the American Agrici>l- 
turist— Ed.O. Cur.T. 

To hrced JUnlei nnd Femalrt. — In a recent con- 
versation with Dr. J, v. C. Smith, of Poslon, i 
Mass., he informed us that the late Mr. Jonathan 
Allen, of Tittsfield. successfully bred males or 
females among his Merino sheep, by cutting otn ! 
the left testicle of hie rams when he wanted , 
males, and the right testicle when he wanted f . - 
males. We wish some of our friends would ini- 
mediately commence the same experiment wiih | 
diiferent kinds of animals, and let us know the' 
ro'ult of it. The knowledge of any system of 
breeding males and females which could be gen^ 
erally depended on, would lieolgreotimportanct 
to stock growers, 

"ilfoon Farmins" nKain. 

Mr, EniTOR — I am very glad that the subject of 
Liinor influences is 10 be dibcuesed In the Culti- 
vator. I am not a believer in such influences, 
neither am I a disbeliever; but I am glad inas- 
much as it may afford your readers a dfjlnile 
knowledge of the views of ihopc who do Iwlieve 
in them. The truth of their theory may then Ik 
easily tested by otiscrvalion and actual e.tperi' 
mcnl. I know there ore many intelligent formers 
whose farms arc successfully cultivated, with dt. 
rect reference to Iheir theory on this subject; bat 
I hove never had more than a very vague and 
indefinite Idea of the maxims by which they are 
guided. It is this definite and Kpncifie informa- 
tion which is wanted, and which, I bclieve,would 
be very generally interesting — the particular time 
to otlend to the various brattches connected 
with the farming interest, with especial reference 
both to the Moon and to the Siun. Your corres- 
pondent, G. R., (with whose commmunication I 
was pleased] slates exphcllly the proper time to 
plant roots, and other vegetables, to cul down 
limber, to build fence, to spread manure, to nail 
shingles, to kill pork, &.~c., with reference, bow- 
ever, onlv to the increase and decline of the 
moon. Where should the tigii bel And is it 
entirely immatCTiul at what stage of the increase 
or decline of the moon! Whether early, or at a 
later period! In regard to (he b»t time for the 
ca.itrut on of animalx and the shearing of sheep 



he was rather inexplicit. And Mr. Eastman, in 
the lout number of the Cultivator makes th« ex- 
ception of vintt to the general remark of O. R.i 
"ttiat wheat, corn, oats, and all other plants that 
grow ou( of the ground, will produce roots, and 
uo stalk, or seed, if bo wed in tht old of the moon." 
Is litis exception correct! And is the particular 
time for (i//inf potatoes, corn, vines and Other 
vegetation considered a matter of no conse- 
quence or iiifluencel But (his is not all. Infor- 
mation Is furthermore desired concerning the 
proper time to plant, transplant, graft and prune 
trees, to plant flower seeds, — having regard to 
the doublenesa and durability of the flower — to 
cut gross, to gatlier a harvest, to gather apples 
and other fruit with o view to their preservation 
— to wean the young of animals, to destroy this- 
tles and other noxious plants, to make soap, tec, 
tc. Indeed, "I want to know it all" — "serioiie- 
ly," Yours, ire. 

Trumbull, Co.,^ti^. IS45. C. 



Piam ibe GeiMSM Famtr. 

Sidencewlih Practice. 

Every farmer should odopt for his motlo, 
"Knowledge with Labor," or, "Science with 
Practice." Knowledge without labor, and labor 
witlioul knowledge are alike nearly worlhlesE. — 
But knowledge with labor, or science with prac- 
tice, gives to the honest cultivator of the earth, 
the best possible chance to acquire both wealth 
and distinction as a successful agriculturalist. 

Suppose a farmer wishes to sow land enough 
this tall to yield him at the least possible expense, 
500 bushels of good wheat, free alike from ruit, 
nnu' and cAen— whot knowledge does he need 
to accomplish this object! Willany experienced 
farmer say, that 10 produce this amount of grain 
at the least cost in land and labor, no knowledge 
of the minerol constituents of his soil, of vegeia- 
I ble mould and muck, of an excess of moisture in 
the surface, or subsoil — no knowledge of the sub- 
eianccB thot Nature muit have lo form a perfect 
wheat plont, and the condition in which thoee 
substances should be placed, is useful to tho 
: wheat-grower! 

It is a ead sight lo view forty acres of wheat 
all blackened, and shrunken with rust, involving 
I a loss of several hundred dollars, because the 
owner despised a knowledge of those simple 
' laws of nature, which produce this parasite plont 
on the stems, leaves and heads of his wheat. It 
is painful to witness ihe lolling husbandman, 
harvesting fifteen bushels per acre, where the 
amount of seed sown, tho thorough tilloge, and 
the hard work performed, would by tho aid of o 
little more knowledge of the nature and proper- 
tics of wheat, have given him 30 bushels per 
acre. Thousands of farmers wilireap thisseason 
on average of thirty bushels of corn on land that 
might grow seventy <juite os well, with on equal 
amount of labor, ifscientificaliy applied. 

Too many farmers unwittingly prepare their 
wheat crop just right to be stricken, os it is term- 
ed, with rust. They foil to drain their wheat 
fields most thoroughly, and thereby induce the 
growth of sickly imperfect, wheat plants, which 
fall an easy prey lo parasites. They place their 
seed in goil»< that contain too much vegetable 
mould, and too little of the alkalies, potasli and 
soda, too little of the alkaline earths, lime and 
magnesia; and_ too little phosphorus, sulphur and 
chlorine. The young wheal plant finds its nour- 
ishment as a lamb would find hie, provided you 
give il a gill of its moihcr's milk a day, diluted in 
a pnt of bad water. 

There is but little study, httic knowledge, and 
no science, brought to bear on the feeding and 
raising of wheat plants in ihe slate of New 
York, which makes twelve million bushels of 
grain. The habits of this head-bearing plant, 
and what il needs to form a Jirm, bright, glain/ 
Item, which Uredo — rati, cannot grow upon; and 
what it needs 10 develop o long ear, well filled 
with plump kernels, ore matters that pertoin to 
wheat culture, most sadly overlooked by those 
jhat toil too much wtih their bonds, and exercise 
00 little those noble faculties oi reoson and com- 
imon sense, which God had given them. 

Every ralionot being that nappens to have a 
3uth 10 feed, should study the science of trans- 
forming earth, air, and water into good, light 
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-wheal breed. It is hardly ptisHible thai this 
knowleiige will be ulterly valuelesa to Biiy one 
during iho whole period of his existence, what- 
ever his pursuit in life. 

As a general rule, it is cheaper to grow 30 bush- 
els of wheat on one acre than on two, provided 
the use of the land wa."! given to the cultivator. 
On an acre of well drained, well pulverized soil 
eown in wheat, scatter broad cost with a shovel, 
ten bushels of unleached ashef, five of lime — 
(ten will be better if not too enpensive) two and 
a half of gypaum and an equal quantity of com- 
mon anlt. If poBEible, the t^round should be en- 
tirely free from the seeds of weeds, that nothing 
but clean wheat plonla may ^row. The above 
compoundB will serve to moke bright flinty straw, 
BO little sttbject, as every observing man knows, 
to be attacked by rust. Deep plowing, thorough 
harrowing and early sowing, constitute promi- 
nent features in the practice of those wheat grow- 
ers, whom the editor has latelv visited, because 
of their notable success in thi« branch of hus- 
bandry. In Seipio and the adjoining towns in 
Caytiga County, the good effects of nnderdraining 
wheat field?, have been most signal this season. 
During the last four weeks we have collected 
many intereBtinR- facts relating to rust, Fmut,fcc., 
in connection with shale, sand stone, clayey and 
muck soils. These will be embodied in our offi- 
cial report to the New York State Agricultural 
Society. 

Any gentleman that has made, or shall make 
any discoveries relating to insects injurious to 
wheat, potatoes, apple, pear or peach trees, rela- 
ting to the bli^hi which is now injuring, if nol 
destroying so tnany quince trees as well as oth- 
ers, will confer an especial favor by communica. 
ting an account of the same to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Stale Society, for publication in 
the current volutne of its tra'nsaciiona, or to be 
made public through some other medium. 

The study of Entomology — the science of 
sects, is becoming every year more and more 
porlant lo the practical farmers of this Stat 
The popular work of Harris should he in 

family library of every cuitivelor of the soil. 

Let every young man who reads this article be- 
gin at once the systematic riiirfyof his noble pro- 
fession, if he designs lo he a skiilfu! and etiecess- 
ful farmer. Let him unite knowledge with labor 
— science with practice, — and the great Foun- 
tain of all knowledge wilt reward him a thousand 
fold for his well directed efforts. 



s far, and read it to 
., he said, lliroe years agol traveled 
again through that seclioo, and the only goad 
farm I saw was this very one of which you have 
just written. Al! the others were desolate — fe 
ces down — cabins abandoned, the settlers d. 
couragod and moving off". I thought I saw tl 
enme old stable door, hanging by one hinge, that 
used to disgust mo ton years hemre; and I eaw no 
change except for the worsn in the whole county, 
with the single exception of thie one farm. — LtiJ. 
Farmer and Oardiner. 




Subsoil plows con now bs had of Messrs. Ely 
& Campbell Cincinnati, J Bidgeway & Cc, Col- 
umbus, and J btuir &. Son (seedmen ) Cleveland. . 
The price is only $8 or $9, and we nope many 
farmers will soon be induced to put them in opera- 
tion [on heavy soils,] 

FroinllieRKhiuler N. Y. DeiTKrit. 
Stale Fair at Ulira, lo beheld onlhe I6(A, 17/A, 
and iStk of September, 184S. 
Arrangements have been made with the sever- 
al railroad companies, who^e officers have acted 
with their accustomed liberality and public spirii 
that all animnlsand implemoDls intended for en 
hibition, shall be transported free of charge, by 
extra trains for that mirpose, and that all persons 
visiting the Fair shail pass atone half the UEiial 

It ia anticipated that from the great exerl 
making by the people ofUtica and by the Officers 
of the Society, together with its popularity, the 
Show will far outstrip any former exhibition in 
this state. The preparations are on a magniRcent 
scale, and from present indications, the show of 
animals, implements of husbandry, and thev 
OUK curiosilies and manufactures that will be 
hibited, will constitute this Fair the Grand Muse- 
um of Agricultural Articles for Iho State ofN. V. 

The Jffagnetic Telegraph will on that day, be 
in operation from Utica eastward, which will 
prove no small attraction to those- visiting the 
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CSetllng poor on rich land, antl rich on 
poor Innds 

A close observer of men and things told us the 
following little history, which we hope will plow 
very deeply into the attention of all who plow 
very shallow in their soils. 

Two brothers settled together in coun- 
ty. One of them on a cold, ugly, clay soil, cov- 
ered with Black-jack oak, not one of which was 
large enough lo make a half dozen rails. This 
man would never drive any but large, powerful, 

Conastoga horses, some seventeen hands high. 

He always put three hdrses lo a large plow, and 
plunged it in some ten inches deep. This deep 
plowing he invariably prnrticed and cultivated 
thoroughly afterwards. He raised his seventy 
bushels of corn. lo the acre. 

This man had a brother about six miles off, set- 
tled on a rich While river botlom-land farm— and 
while a black-jack clay soil yielded seventy bush- 
els to the acre, this fine bottom land would not 
average fifty. One brother was steadily grow- 
ing rich on poor land, and the other steadily 
growing poor on rich land. 

One day the botlom-land brother came down to 
Bee the blackjack-oak farmer, an I they began lo 
Calk about their crops and larrns, as farmers are 
very apt to do. 

"How is it," said the first, "that you manage 
on this poor soil to beat me in crops." 

The reply was, "/ work my land." 

That was II, exactly. Some men have such 
rich land that they won't wor*: it; and they never 
get a step beyond where they began. They relv 
on the foil, not on labor, or skill, or care. Some 
men expect their iands lo work; and tome men rx 
peel to WORK TKEtR land;— and that ia just the , 
difference between o. good and a bad farmer. Ir 
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Persons wishing lo remit pnyments 
single eiibscriplions or club?, may do 
riek and e.vpense — only send good current bills, 
And letters properly directed; bo there is no long- 
er an; excuee on account of the difficuttj of 
making paymenls. We continue lo give the vol. 
of Genesee farmer as before. 

H»i.F TE»R SffBscaiFTioNS. — The year ia now 
so far advanced, that some persons who desire the 
Cultivator, refuse lo subscribe on account of our 
rule requiring them to take the back numberti; 
W« therelore have concluded for the present to 
allow such aa prefer it, to commence with ihe 
last half of ihe year, (1st of July,) and end with 
the rest in December, at 50 cents each. 

Mistakes and Omissioxs may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivaior to subscribers, and we 
will thank our friends to infoini us thereof in all 
caseB, that corrections may be made; (try bow- 
ever to do so without taxing us with poilage if 
possible,} missing numbers will at all times be 
Bupptied. 

Travelling Ageni. — Mr. Henry Grealrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
as agent for this paper. He has been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptionE, and 
'we bespeak for him. the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he moy visit 
them— Ed. 



niaiitKoiiicry CoHnt^ ABi-icultural Fair. 

The seventh annual Exhibition of the Mont- 
gomery County Agricultural Society is announced 
to be held at Swaynie's Hotel in Dayton, on Thurs- 
day and Friday the 23d and a4th of October. 

The list of premiums offered is liberal and com- 
prehensive, embracing ail kinds of ordinary farm 
Stock, grain and root crops, implements of hus- 
bandry, dairy products and articles of domestic 
manufacture. 

We observe also that the Mechanics of Dayton 
are requested to exhibit articles of their manufac- 
ture. They should by all means do so, and have 
a large room expressly devoted (o that purpose. — 
We shall speak of this again hereafter. 

The Dayton Journal very truly rsmorks: "The 
object this Society has In view — the advancement 
of the Agricultural interest — Is one that com- 
mends itself to the good wishes of every lover of 
his country- Agricultural Societies, wherever 
they have been conducted with spirit, hove been 
found most efficient agents in the promotion of 
agricultural Iraprovpment. In New York, where 
these Societies liave been attended and support- 
ed by practical, hard working farmers, the re- 
sult has been most auspicious. A most gratify- 
ing improvement is visible In the appearance of 
farniiS ond the comfort of farmers, white all kindei 
of products have been greatly increased. We 
therefore call on our farmer friends particularly. 



lo come up to the support of this excellent Socl 
ety, and invite all to lend a helping hand to so 
worthy an object. If oar country friends can do 
nothing more, let them at least give the Society 
the support of their presence at the exhibition. 

ABiicaltaral Exhibition at Oberlin. 

The Oberlin Agricultural Society will hold 
their annual exhibition on Wednesday, Oct. I. 
The Elyria Sentinel says :— "Our Oberlin friends 
deserve mUth from the friends of ihe farming in- 
terest throughout the country, for ihelr efToris 
in its behalf. We hope there will be a full at- 
tendance on the occasion, and that means will 
be taken to revive the County Agricultural Soci- 
ety-" _^__^_^^_ 

Hortlc nit oral Exiiibltlon, 
At Columbia, Friday, September 3Gth. 

At the meeting of the Columbus Horticultural 
Society on the 4th Inst., it was resolved that an 
exhibition of flowers, vegetables, fruits, &c., be 
held by the Society on Friday, Sept. 36lb: — that a 
meeting of the Executive Committee be held 
on the 15tb, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments; and that the citizens of Columbus be in- 
vited to aid in making up the exhibition by send- 
ing in the best productions ol Ihelr gardens ; and 
as there is very little fruit this season in this vi- 
cinity, the Society rpqueat Iho friends of horti- 
culture in other counties, where they have fruit, 
to send samples to the exhibition. Uo.xen or par- 
cels for this purpose should he addressed lo Bela 
Latium, (PreiidenI) and left at Neil, Moore k 
Co.'s stage office, or at the postoffice. 

We trust the above requests will be cheerfully 
complied with by ihe citizens of Columbus gene- 
rally; and that an Interesting display will be go- 
up, not withstand in? the lack of fruits. From an 
inspection of a number of the best gardens about 
the city, we are confident it can be done — espe- 
cially if the ladies lend their aid, as we have no 
doubt the/ will. We hope, too, ihal the cultiva- 
tors of good fruit, (who are always liberal in such 
matters) will send us f^pccimens from districts of 
the Stale where the failure is not so entire as 
here. This can readily be done with apples, 
from adjoining counties. Will not our Cincinnati 
friends favor us with a box or two! We may 
reciprocate tho favor at another time. 

PtANTiNS Stawberkies. — Tlic floe rain* of late 
have rendered the ground in fine condition for 
planting eirawberries. See remarks in our lost. 
Mr. J. Burr, of this city, has plenty of plants 
for sale, of different good kinds. He has a num- 
ber of seedling strawberries under trial, that 
Eromiee great excellence ; and one, produced by 
is father, in Connecticut, is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any other variety known. 

Strhwbkbrv Cltlture. — Mr. Kenrick gives the 
following methods, as pracliced by market gar- 
deners near Boston : 

•' In the vicinity of Boston, the following mode 
is often adopted. The vine^ are usually trans- 
planted In August. The rows are formed from 
eighteen Inches to two feet asunder. The run- 
ners, during the first year, are destroyed. In 
the second year, they are Buffered to grow ond 
fill the interval, and in ihe autumn of that year, 
the whole old rows are turned under with the 
spade, and the rows are thus shifted to the itiid- 
dle ot the space. The same process is repeated 
every second year." 

The "Go^i" ill chiekeiii, we learn from vari- 
ous quarters is becoming Increasingly prevalent 
and fatal. We shnll give a full explanation of 
the nature of the disease ^efore long, and i 
try and find an efiTectnet remedy. 




Mb. Gii,L,olMt. Fleasoni, called on us a few 
days ago, and in conversation informed ne that 
his silk manufactory is In full operation, as usual- 
He says the crop of cocoons In this State was 
very much reduced by the lots frosts in epring, 
which in many cases deetroyod the foliage after 
ivorms had began to feed. He is buying oil 
tocoons and reeled silk that are oSerea. — 
Moat of his supply now comes from Tennesee and 
eral other southern States. 



Condactlug Wnlcr llirough Pipefl. 

M. B. Batbbaw : — Through the colunms ol the 
Cultivator, I would enquire ihe best method of 
conveying water to a dwelling from aapring 
loted GO or 80 rods distant, with on elevatiou 
)erhapH SO feet above the house. 
have been, told, by a professional gentleman, 
that water will run but n very short dlsiaoce 
through a small tube, though oonsiderably inclin- 
ed, unless supplied with a good head; the ob- 
structing cause bring yV-icf ion, according lo his 
philosophy. If the theory of his doctorehip b« 
correct, con any one tell why it teill rnn through 
a short tubel Wonder why thiw great obelruc- 
tmn had not long since entirely overcome capil- 
lary attraction! If water will not run through a 
a long tube, it must be owing to some other 
cause. The editor, or some of the reodere of the 
Cultivator, no doubt know the truth of this mat- 
ter; if so, will they be bo kind as to give a little 
advice on the subjectT 

If pipes will answer, what kind, and how 
large snould they bei and what are the direc- 
tions for putting them inl Or does any one know 
of 3 belter and more economical method of ac- 
complishing the object! 

With respect, i£c. Z. 

Shadg VaUey, O., Ilk Jio., 1B4S. 

ReiAorki. — '£. may rest assured that aa»er mil 
rriti doKH hilt, whether in a small lube or a large 
one, if unobstructed, and will rise, in a pipe or 
reservoir, to a level with the fountain head, no 
matter how great the distance through which it 
Is conducted. It is true ihatyWcfiDn baa some 
effect; but it is on the force or speed with which 
the Btreom will flow through a pipe, and conee- 
qiiently on the height lo which a jet of water 
will ascend, but not on the horlzootal distance, 
nor the atcent in a tube or reservoir. This is 
true Bl least with reference lo pipes of all sizea 
over say 1 inch diameter, which ia smaller than 
is oi\en used for such purposes. 

In the cose alluded to by Z., it is not at all es- 
sential that there should be any head of water at 
the spring or founioin, if there is any descent 
immediately therefrom. In laying the pipes, take 
care to lay them below the reach of frost, and to 
avoid ofi much afl possible short curves and an- 
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gles. The end of the pipe entering the Bpring 
or fountain should be eomewhat enlarged; ana 
have a globular roee or etrainei attached, made 
of tin or sheet copper, finely pierced with holes, 
to prevent the entrance of anything IhaC can 
obelruct the pipee. The size of the pipes must 
depend on the quantity of water desired or to 
be obtained. From one inch to two inches in 
. diameter (inside) is the usual size ; and for long 
distances, say 100 rods or over, it is well to use 
two or three eizes, commencing with the largest 
at the fountain head, and ending with the small- 
est At the other extremity; this will incrpase the 
force of the current, and tend to prevent obeiruc- 
tioiu — tliough where the descent is ae great as 
reprssenied by Z., this will not be necessary. 

In regard to the kind of pipes, one must be 
governed b; considerations of economy. Wood 
ant lod are the materials commonly used. The 
first is in most places the cheapest, and therefore 
moat UBually adopted; though we are not sure 
th«t in the king run the latter wilt not be found 
DMBt economical. We should be glad if some 
friend who has had experience in the business, 
and can give the actual and comparative ox- 
[>eaee, &c., would favor us with a communica- 
tion on this subject, as it is one of very general 
importance. — En. 0. Cult. 



Stoae CToal as manure. 

Deab Sir; — About five years ago I tried an ex 
peritnent of applying coal on wheat at the rate o 
ZOO bushels lo the acre, and harrowed it in with 
the wheat. The crop in thai part of the field 
ripened somewhat earlier, grew taller, and had 
bnghted straw. 1 have since applied it on clover, 
and Indian corn and it invariably proved very 
advantageous to the crops. Atone time I put 
about half a pint of pulverized coal to the hilt of 
corn a few days af^er it was up, on two rows a 
considerable distance into the field, and on the 
poorest part of it; and leaving two rowsl pu 
equal quantity of coal ashes on two other re 
The corn in K»th casea in a few days was < 
much deeper green than where there was n 
ing; and on pulling in the fall, we found there 
was about a lourih more on those four rows 
than on an equal number of the adjoining 
rows. Three years after this the field was in 
clover, and on every hill where I had put the 
coal, the clover wan more then twice as large as 
elsewhere, while those hills on which the cobI 
ashes were put, scarce showed it at all. 1 have 
tried it frequently since on clover, and have in- 
variably found that where the land was not alrea- 
dy rich, the clover was more than doubled by its 
application. Where 200 bushels of fine coal have 
been applied to the acre of clover, I have Been it 
immediately assume a dark green colour,and grow 
M large tb^t it fell down about the time of head- 
ing, while that which had nothing on, within one 
step of the other, was only about half as high, 
much thiner on the ground, and yellow; indica- 
ting a poor soil. I was told by a respectable gen- 
man ol Green township in this county, (Mr. Wm. 
Moore) that its effects were visible for fourteen 
years ailer it had been applied on one of his 
fields. 

If it be found on more extended experiments 
that the general result of the application of coa" 
to thin, or tough limestone lands, will be as ad- 
vatitageouB to the crops on which it is applied, a^ 
it hae proved to be in the above mentioned cases, 
it will certainly become a subject worthy the at- 
tention of farmers in the eastern part of the State 
where coal is so abundant, and so cheaply pro- 
cured; the cost of digging being only about a cent, 
or cent and a half per bushel. 

Have you ever anahzed stone coal} Or do you 
know of others who have, so that you can tell 
us what its constituent elements are, and in what 
proportions ihey existJ 

Respectfully, Jcc. 

WM. E. LUKENS. 

Shobt Creer, Harrison Co., 0. 

RemarJc$. — Stone coal is not generally regarded 
as of any value aa manure or dreeaing lor land, in 
England and other coal countries. It is com- 
monly Buppofied that it is not decomposable, and 
therefore furnishes no food for plants, although 



like sand or gravel it will improve (meehanically) 
exture of heavy soils, and thus render the;ii 
I friable and productive. This may explain 
:ause of beneficial results iu the use of pul- 
verised coal when harrowed in with wheat, See.; 
but it will not do so, in cases like the foregoing, 
where striking results followed its use wheu ap- 
plied as a top dressing lo growing crops of cIovi'T 
and corn. It is welt known however that thi' 
coals of this county differ materially in their chenw 
ical properties. Some of them containing little 
' nothing else than carbon and earthy matter, 
hile others contain a portion of sulphur or 
namonia in some of their iorms; and one or both 
of these elements may have contributed to the 
results above staled. We have no full anolysfs 
of Ohio coals at hand, and do not know as ar.y 
but partial ones have been made. The best way 
is, for farmers hving in the vicinity of coal mines, 
where the expense is trifling, to try experiments 
with its use. It will certainly do no harm; ar.d 
on clayey or compact soils it is sure to do some 
good— and that good will remain for many years. 
— En, 0. CutT. 



Pntin Ihe TrinHrl'ona of Ibe H. Y. Aplcutluni BoeUnr. 

On the Kotation of Crops. 

A FKIZE ESSAT ST I. J. TROMIS. 

[Concluded JVom J^o. 17, p. 132.1 
From the preceding facts, the following generu' 
rules may be deduced: — 

1. The same or similar crops should not fol- 
low in succession, but return at periods as remoit 
as practicable. 

3. Crops requiring thorough tillage, shouM 
alternate with those admitting of ouly partial 
tillage, and summer fallows substituted where 
such crops cannot be raised. 

3. Crops favoring the growth of weeds, should 
not tbllow in succession. 

4. Crops which eminently exhaust the (and, 
should come in rarely, and those which exhaust 
but little, should be introduced as frequently os 

~ nstances will admit. 

Crops whose consumption copiously returns 
re, should occur sufficiently often lo keeii 
up or increase fertility. 

It now remains, as the object of this essay, to 
put the preceding principles and rules into prac- 
tiee, by pointing out the errors of bad roll 
and endeavoring to suggest better, which 
be adapted to our own btate. 

All farming may be regarded aa some kind of 
rotation, either regular or irregular, however im- 
perfect it may be, unless there Is a perpetual suc- 
cession of the same crop. There are consequeni- 
ly all grades, from Ihe very rudest and simplest, 
to the complete well digested, and systematic ro- 
tation throughout the farm. 

Good systems of rotation must differ materially 
With the nature of the soil and other circumstan' 
ces. Where Irom necessity, grazing enters larg'>- 
ly into the husbandry of a particular region, thi> 
course will vary from that adopted on a rich and 
mellow soil, An excellent farmer in Macedon, 
Wayne county, N. Y., has long pursued the fol- 
lowing, and his superior success over his equally 
hard working neighbcHrs, is ascribed by them lo 
"extraordinary good luck;" 

1st year — Wheat after clover. 

3d year — Corn, potatoes and rula-bagas, with 
all the manure. 

3d year — Barley, 

4ih year — Wheat sown with clover. 

5th year — Clover, pastured. 

The chief part of the' farm is regularly laid otii 
in ten acre lots, and each lot, in its turn, reguUr. 
1y subjected to this system. A piece of low 
ground IS kept in meadow, and occasionally top 
dressed, rarely broken up, and supplies the hay. 
A rougher part of the farm, which could not hv 
well brought into the regular course, is occupied 
with the summer fallow, wheat and clover, and 

SEss for poHture. After long trial, the owner of 
e farm is satisfied thai the manure which is ap- 
plied to the corn crop, from the thorough inter- 
mixture which it undergoes with the soil during 
the cultivation of this and the following crop of 
barley, is more beneficial lo ihe wheat the tniid i 



year, than if the whole of it were directlj' ap- 
plied to the wheat. The crops on this farm have 
averaged for several years past, as followBi 

Wheat, 30 bushels per acre; corn, 50; ruta-bagas 
BOO to 700; barley, 3&; hay, two tons. 

This course is well adapted to most of our fer- 
ile wheat producing regions; slight variations, 
f course, being made, according to circumstan- 
es. The principal objection is the frequent re- 
urrence of the wheat crop, which would be 
remedied by suffering the clover and grass to re- 
main for two or more years, instead of one, be- 
fore breaking up for wheat, introducing summer 
fallow if necessary. This change would also ad- 
mit of a greater number of live stock, and of a 
consequent increase of manure. 

The following excellent course was given by 
Willie Gay lord, in his essay on Farm Manage- 
ment, and adapted to a farm of eight fields; 

1st year — Wheat with clover seed. 

3d year — Pasture; 

3d year — Meadow. 

4 th year — Fallow. 

5th year — Wheat. 

6ih year^OaiB and barley with clover seed. 

7th year — Pasture. 

8th year — Corn and roots with manure. 

Thus, if each field contain ten acres, there 
would be each year twenty acres of wheat, 
twenty in pasture, ten in meadow, ten in sum- 
mer fallow, ten in oats and barley, and ten in 
corn and roots. The chief objection is, that as 
there are only ten acres of meadow, there would 
be hardly enough dry fodder for the domestic ani- 
mals, which twenty acres of pasture, besides 
stubble and summer fallow, would support, mora 
especially in our long winters, where tor nearly 
six monUiB green food cannot be had- A large 
quantity of roots would of course, greatly leseea 
the difficulty. With a more souihern region the 
objection would not exist. 

An interesting example is given in the Farmer's 
Cabinet, of very succesfiful farming connected 
with regular rotation. An old, practical, hard 
working farmer, commenced the world as a day 
laborer, and when 30 years of age, by the avails 
of his industry, added to a smEQt' legacy, was en- 
abled to purchase, and lo pay for ia part, a farm 
of 130 acres, 100 being under cultivation but in 
a very low condition. When he commenced 
farming he adopted a particular system of rota- 
tion, 10 which he has adhered for forty years, or 
until the present time, and his success is the best 
ton the value of his experiment, he he- 
worth at least $100,000, nol taking into 
several heavy [pecuniary losses he has 
at various times sustained. His course of crop- 
ping, defective In some particulars, is as follows: 

1st year — Wheal, after fallow. 

2d year — Clover — meadow. 

3d year — Wheat. 

4ih year — Clover — paature. 

Sih year— Wheat. 

8th year — Rye. 

7th year — Corn. 

Sih year — Fallow, with heavy manuring. 

This course it will be, seen is a much more se- 
vere one than the last; but it fa probable that a 
large supply of extraneous manure was used, in 
addition to that made on the farni; and the fertil 
izing operation of turning under in the latter 
part ot summer, two crops of clover, the one 
meadow and the other pasture, for succeeding 
crops of wheat, was an additional benefit. — 
Another objection is the difficulty of plowing in 
two fields of clover immediately after harvest, 
and in the hottest and driest season, for wheat. 
The manur-e following instead of preceding the 
corn, is another defect. But the superiority of 
the course in spite of these defects, over the 
many more imperfect modes in practice, is shown 
by the heavy crops obtained, the crop of wheat 
seldom being less than 1,500 bushels (on three 
twelve acre fields;] the rye averaging 450 bushels 
(on one field:) and Ihe corn crop annually, about 
500 bushels. The latter woulcT however proba- 
bly have been double, if the manure had preceded 
instead of following it. In this respect, the two 
preceding courses possess eminent advantages. 

In addition to those two, the following may be 
proposed for the adoption of our farmers. 
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Simplest, or tbroe-course syBiem: — 

iBt year — Corn and roots, well manured. 

Sd year — wheat. 

3d year — "lover — one or more vears. occot 
to fertility nod amount ol 
Four course eysteni:— 

iBt year — Corn and rooi 

Xd year — Ba'ley — or peas — or both. 

Sd year — Wheat. 

4ih year — Clover, one or more yeare. 

OatB is a severe crop any where iu a rotation; 
an excellent former who adopts the preceding 
three-shift system, never permits oats to grow on 
land fit for wheat, hut eonllnes the crop exelu- 
sively lo the more moist parts of hia farm Other- 
wise devoted to meadow and pasture. 

The following diagram will exhibit, to such as 
may not be familiar with the subject, the man- 
Der in which a farm may be laid out into fields. 
and each one allotted to its regular course for a 
long term of years. The rotation of Willis Gay- 
lord, already mentioned, is selected; and the col- 
umn given has only to be repeated to extend the 
cropping to a perpetual aeries of years. 
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It may be needless to multiply examples for 
practice. The principles already laid down in a 
former part of this eseay, will enable the cultiva- 
tor to vary the preceding instances to suit cireum- 
Btances; and the more the subject is examined, 
Ihe more interesting will its investigation appear. 
One of the courses already given, — that of^corn, 
wheat, clover and heavy manuring, — has tripled 
ihe products of many farms in the eastern and 
Boutnern portions of the state within the lane 
thirty years; and some which had been exhausted 
and abandoned have been restored lo a fertility 
rivaling the rich disirictsof the west. It is only 
the examination of this branch of successful ag- 
riculture, and the exercise of the judgment iniis 
application in practice, thai ix necessary to ena- 
ble the farmer to guide his multifarious operations 
with clock-work precision and regularity; and 
while other departments of husbandry ore all es- 
sential, — while manuring has been justly styled 
the sheet-anchor of the farmer, rotation may be 
regarded as the compass needle to guide him and 
prevent shipwreck on a barren waste. To the 
attention of all, this subject is therefore commen- 
ded, OS one Iraught with the deepest and most 
mportant results to the agricultural proeperity of 
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this c 



NoHTHEBN Wisconsin. — The crops, particularly 
wheat, corn.oats and barley — arc better than ever 
before known. The wheat is heavy, and entire- 
ly free from either smut or rust. The corn ie 
very heavy. We are sorry to say, however that 
grass and potatoes are almost an entire failure in 
conaaqiience of the unprecedented hot.dry weath- 
er. It is feared that, if a long winter should en- 
sue, the cattle will fare hard in Calumet and a 
Dortion of Fond du Lac counties. — IFUeonaa 
JUpMblican. 



Farmer's C4ill«^e. 

Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the 
stockholders in tbo joint slock company for the 
erection of a building to be used as a Collegiate 
Inetilule adapted to the wants of the agricultural 
and business community, was held at Cary' 
Academy, Pleasant Hill, Hamilton county, o 
Friday, the 32d inst., at which a large number of 
the farmers and business men of the county and 
adjoining districts were present. 

Natb'l S. Schooley, Esq., of Springfield, was 
called to the chair, and Charles Cbeeny, of Mt. 
"'easani, was a{>pointed Secretary. 

A Board of Directors, composed of the follow- 
ing lil\een persons, was elected, viz: 

John W.Caldwell, of Carthage; Nath'l S. School- 
ey, Springfield; E. U. Gregory, Cincinnati; S. F. 
Cary, Esq., T. ttirby, T. B. Weathorby, Mill creek 
township; Charles Cheeny, Edmund R. Glenn, 
SpringliEld; Paul C. Huston, Giles Richards, Cole- 
rain; Hon. John Maeson, Miami; Edward Hunt, 
Elizabethiowc; J. Ely, Cheviot; Taylor Webeier, 
Hamilton, Butler county; and Jai^b Deuniss, 
Dearborn county, la. 

The following resolutions were then presented, 
and after some very appropriate and spirited re- 
marks by different members upon the general ob- 
were unanimously adopted, viz: 
Reiolved, That the report made to us this 
day, of one hundred shares of stock, already, in 
90 short a time, subscribed towards a building for 
aa institution of learning, which addressee itself 
iO much to the wants of the business and labor- 
ing community — making a sum of 3000 — has ex- 
ceeded tiie expectations of even warm friends of 
of educotion, and gives eariteil of a 
deep Bud abiding intert^t in the cause, which 
wilfnoi falter till the means and facilities for a 
good business education may be within the reach 
' every son and daughter of this and the adjoin- 
ing counties. 

That it recommended to Ihe Board of Direc- 
to proceed with all convenient eipedilion in 
their arrangements and preparations for the erec- 
tion of a building, so as, if possible, to have the 
laying of the cornerstone, performed with appro- 
priate ceremonies, at the clo.te of the present ses- 
sion of the Academy, Sept, 25th; and also have a 
foundation completed this fall, and ready for the 
commencement of the brick work early next 



Ffum Ibe Fumel'i CiblnM. 

Fall PIowinK for Com. 

In this county, the wire-wonn has made great 
destruction in the corn for the laat ten years. I 
have accidentally found out a remedy that baa 
succeeded twice in preventing the worm from 
destroying the young com. In September, 184X, 
I plowed part of a clover sod for wheat, but the 
great drought prevented my finishing the field, 
~ ~ that I concluded to put the clover eod field in 

rn in the spring of 1S43. The part plowed in 
September, 1044, escaped the ravages of tha 
form; while the land alongside, plowed in the 
pring of IQ43, was nearly all taken by the worm. 
his induced me to try again, which I did in the 
month of September, 1S43, with the same succens 
as before stated. To plow in November and De- 
cember will not, as I believe, be of any use at a 
preventive against the worm. 1 have known a 
field part plowed iu September, part in Decem- 
ber, and the residue in March following. The 
first e»^caped the ravages of the worm, the second 
and last were both destroyed in greater or lees de- 
gree — all in the same field. Now, if September 
plowing will prevent the destroyer, it will eave 
the farmer many bushels of corn. Ithassuceeed- 
' in three instances, to my knowledge; the rea- 

n for which I leave for others better quahfied 

ascertain. HENRY CAZiEH. 

Aemcatlle Co. Del., June 4, 1R45. 
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the building to be erected be denom- 
nated the Farmeri'' Colhgiaie Hall of Hamiltoa 
county. 

4. That the Board of Directors be instructed to 
sue immediately, at the expense of the com- 
pany, a printed circular, settinff forth the object 
and plan of the association, and istribuie copies 
to Ihe different individuals, in this and the ad- 
joining counties, who may be supposed likely to 
take an interest in such aa educational scheme. 

Thai they be directed to make application to 
the legislature of the State, at its next session, 
I'or an act of incorporation under the name and 
form herein before designated, 

6. That Prof. Scott be requested to continue his 
agency for the obtaining of stock, with the aid of 
the Rev. Dr. Bishop, so far as he may be able lo 
render it, until (he county generally and the ad- 
joining distriats of other counties shall have been 

7, That a copy of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be furnished to the city paper6,and also to the 
Ohio Cultivator, for publication, 

NATH'L. S. SCHOOLEY, Ch'm. 
CuiELES Cheeny, Secretary. 

Matt. Spciely for proiaoling AgricuUiire. — We 

am that the Trustees of the State Society have 

concluded not to offer any premiums for the 

S resent season — and that they nave appropriated 
inds and sent an experienced agent to Europe 
At select the best of the Ayrshire and Devon- 
shire hreedi; of cattle that can be procured — and 
y other bree<;, remarkable for their milking 
qualities, should be thought by the agent to be 
an advantage to the country, he is autliorired to 
make the purchase. The Trusleea hope thereby 
to promote the agricultural interests of the Com- 
monwealth oa substantially as they could have 
done by the offer of premiutufl:— A", E. Farmer. 



A. GRCiT Yield.— The Maumeo {0.} Times, of 
the 9lh inst., says that a gentleman in that (Lu- 
cas) county, raised 120 bushels of wheat from 
three acres, averaging 63 ILci, to the bushel. For- 
ty bushels to the acre is an uncotcimou yield. — 
We have heard of a farmer in this county who 
has fifteen acres in wheat, and he is confident 
that they will yield 600 bushels — being over thir- 
ty-three busheis to the acre. — Loganiport {la.) 



For Uie Ohio Culltvilor. 

To the Farmers. 

rn on a farm and bred to its delightful dutica, 
inot avoid feeling a deep interest in therep- 
on and prosperity of that portion of my fel- 
low citizens who cultivate our beautiful earth. 
Yours is truly an enviable lot. Your employ- 
1, your country abode, and all your associa- 
tions are worthy the admiration of every pure and 
noble spirit. The air you breathe isso pure, the 
breeze that fans you is so free, and all nature 
around you is so lovely and inspiring, that I 
should almost suspect the goodness of that per- 
son whosesou\does not joy in your vales, your 
hill-tope and your shades — and when bound in 
the city's unnatural limits does not long to buret 
■ confines and repose in your elysium. Doyou 
I this exaggerationl O! 1 fear you do not ap- 
iciate the privileges which you enjoy, and the 
tieauties which surround you. Removed from 
tne bustle, turmoil and deceit of the city, quie- 
tude, harmony and virtue reign around yon; re- 
moved from its impure, sultry and sunbcnting 
air, you inhale an atmosphere that comes to jou 
loaded with the sweets of the flowers, and the 
fragrance of the foliage; removed from its siritea, 
pollutions and vices, you live where all nature in- 
■3 peace and purity, and lifts the wondrous 
spitit 10 its true uobility. What want have you 
■ t is nolsalisfied, what enjoyment can yon con- 
ve that you do not possess! If you do not en- 
j„j all that heart can desire-all that can render life 
pleasurable.the fault is your own. If your condition 
•-- -31 exactly what it should be — if your physical 

era do nolpoHsens that health, streneth and 

elasticity, and your intillectualfacultiestnat free- 
dom, vigor and activity which belong to them there 
is none in Heaven or Earth you can comj^ain of 
but yourselve-s. The human body was made for 
toil, and you are not forced to labor more than 
your health demands, — the mind is also constitu- 
ted for cultivation and exercise, and you have 
every means for its full development, and ample 
lime for the acquisition of knowledge. Physical 
and intellectual pursuits wore designed to be 
prosecuted band In hand, and he who devolBs 
himself exclusively to theone, and neg'ects the 
other, violates the laws of God and Nature, and 
bulhalf fulfills his destiny. Health and chew- 
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fulneSB are an much dependent upon tlie exer- 
cifle of ihe mind as tho body — ihe one relieves 
Ihe severity of the other — and when harmonious- 
ly blended together, hoth are extremely delieht- 
fill, man is dignified and life is pleDHani. While 
the educated hut sedentary individual knows lit- 
tle of Ihe joys of sweating toil, the laborer of un- 
cultivated mind knows nothing of the itlimiiable 
sprit, and the infiniilide of its enjoyments. — 
Happy ia the man who knows ihs greatness of 
hie nature, and induBtriouslj employs every fac- 
ulty with which he is endowed! 

Farmers — educate! educate!! educate!!! your 
eons and your daughters. They had better 
possess cultivated minds than riches— for the 
former will make (hnm great and good, hut the 
latter will make them proud .indolent and vicious. 
The farmer should lie as well educated as any 
other member of society. Harbor not the thought 
that a little knowledge of reading, writing nnd 
arithmetic is enough. These aje merely nothing. 
The thought and the spirit, the tastes and suscep- 
tibilities must be developed and refined to make 
the MAN. You ore the moBt important members of 
society; get knowledge and refinement to appre- 
ciate your manhood and the blessings that f-ur- 
round you, and you will be the noblest. You 
ore doing much for joureelvea 'tis true, but not 
half enough. Every farmer should be a philoso- 
pher. Science and literature should bo as zea' 
ously cultivated by the farmers as by any othi 
cIbsb — for ihey ore oa important to them, eo 
they have grpateradvnntagep. Every township 
should contain a Seminary of learning, 
extensive scientific cabinet and library. 
this shall be, the farm will be sought by the best 
mirids of the country, and the farmers will wie' ' 
all the power of the Stale. 

L. A. HINE. 

CWCIVNATT, Aliff. 20, 1845. 

iNjTiHioca Insects. — In a recent discussion by 
the N. Y. Farmers' Club, Dr. Underhill remarked, 
that " the depredations of ull other animals upon 
our crops, do not amount to one quarter of those 
committed by insects. This country loses 
ally from five to ten millions of bushels of 
by their ravages. This Stale loses every year, by 
the Hessian fly ond the wheat worm, between 
one and three millions of bushels of wheat— less 
perhaps for a few years past. Scientific i 
have token great pains WLih the history of 
sects; bat we require plain, practical Inst 
tions, very much. Our Farmers' Clubs r 
seek out that true knowledge. The canker w 
has destroyed orchards lo the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, within the losi len 
years. Look at our losses in peach trees, from 
another insect, in the last IS years; they 
e made the habits of inaecla 



bages, nnd hnd hren Irenched lo the depth nf four 
feet. — Liverpool Albion. 

*J\'ole. — In order to rightly understand this, it 
uBt be known that lite "Cheshire acre" is a 
little more than two common stotute acres; there- 
fore the piece of wheat was just almut one (cora- 
} acre ; and the yield at 60 lbs. to the bushel 
at the rale of about 80 bushels per acre. — 
0. Cult. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 15, 1845 



1.00k. Here! 

In consequence of the editor's leaving, to attend 
the State Fair at Utica, N. Y. and visit hia friends 

Rochester, this number of the Cultivator 
pepared for the press seTeral days before its date: 
ft^And it is probable that the next number wi 
be delayed two or three days after its propi 
lime; — so subscribtrs will know the reason, it it 
doee not arrive us promptly as usual. 



intended for this 
I the pages wi 



CO" Several 
number were not rt 
full. They will appt 

(KT" Letters will be opened by a clerk, in the 
abeence of the editor. Orders for papers &c. 
will be attended to, and communicalionB fit for 



O^We have received a, very welcome and 
inieresiing letter from our esteemed old frii 
and correspondent, Samuel Williams, of Wal 
loo, N. Y. It will appear in our next. 

State Boarb of Agriculture. — Two or th 
of the members of the board have expressed a 
desire that a meeting should be bad as early 
the last week in October; and the committee 1 ^ 
pointed todraft a memorial to the Legiidlature,&c., 
would be glad lo consult with the board on that 
subject. Soifno objection is offered, a n 
lor a meeting will be published in the next Culli- 



rell worlh all the troubli 
avoid the flv and the worm in wheat, sow early 
or late; wWn your grain has attained s 
height, you will find the nits of the insecu 
it — then turn in sheep or young cattle, who will 
eat off all the blades, nils an^ all. If you sow 
late, you avoid the nits— you may miss them; be- 
eides, the manure left by )otir sheep is very good 
for your crop." 



ExTBAOBDiNARY Crop OF Wreat. — Wm. Tay- 
lor, market-gardener, of Eootle-cum-Linacre, hos 
just reaped a most extraordinary crop of wheat 
off Ot a piece of land in that township, measur- 
ing 70 yards less than half of a Cheshire acre.'' 
It la a beautiful sample of yellow wheat, the seed 
of which was grown in Kirby. The produce ot 
this small lot of land wan, delivered at the mill 
fi3 bushels, of 70 lbs, each, and warehoused for 
his own use 1 1 heaped-up imperial bushels. We 
believe the annate of agriculture do not record 
such a crop under any circumstances; nnd, when 
the droughty season is considered, in conjunction 
with the hot, sandy nature of the soil, it is won- 
derful. The produce speaks volumes in favor of 
fmall farms and the allotmenl Bystem, for although 
the ploughing and harrowing of this piece of land 
was in the ordinary monner, yet there is no 
doubt that the large crop may be ascribed to the 
cultivation of the land previously. The year be- 
fore, it had been plantad with potaloes and cab- 






of kinds, tfaongb 
their object is loeell only 
prated varieties. Others will be udded as fast as 
tested and found valuable. The arrangement of 
the Catalogue is such as to give a general de- 
ription of the fruits. (We hope the neitedition 
ill be belter printed.) It will be sent to all ap- 
plicants gratis. 

Catalogue of the Pupili of Ike Columbvi Fe- 
male Seminary," (Bt Mb. ic Mrs. E. Schekck.) — 
This institution has deservedly attained great 
popularity among the citizens of Columbus and 
all who have become acquainted with the very 
able and worthy principal. The Bemi-annual 
itaminatlon of their pupils last month, gave the 
ighest saiiafaeiion to the large number of spec- 
tators who were present, and a commendatory 
(timonial numerously signed was voluntarily 
given'for publication. We were abeent at the 
lime, but from our knowledge of the accomplish- 
ed PrincipalB, and of the repuiaijon of the school, 
" ' ■ ' ■ saying, in ihe language of 

m the school equal to the 
highest educational wants ol any community, 
and eminently deserving of the patronage and 
support of ihose who have daughters to educate-" 
The fall term commenced on the first of the pre- 
sent mouth; but pupils will be received at any in- 
termediate period, beiug charged only for the 
proportion of the term. 



Obio Editors. 

We feel greatly indebted to the e 



of the 



JJr. Lardner'i Lecluret on Scj'ciicc, &c., part 
IX, is received, and is a very interesting on " 
farmers, mechanics and all professions, 
subjects treated of in this number are : Protec- 
tion from Lightning ; Magnetism; Electro-Mag- 
nelism; The Thernioineler ; Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity; Evaporation. 

^•Florula Lanaulirenrit." — We are indebted to 
Dr. J. M. fliGELow, of Lancaster, for his "cata- 
logue coniprising nearly all the flowering and 
filhcoid plants growing naturally within the lim- 
its of Fairfield county." Wishing to become ac- 
quainted with the botany of Ohio, we nhall be 
thankful if other Botanitls having catalogues of 
this kind would send us copies. 

Catalogue of E.'J^ichoU ij- Soa'i A"m r»en'p», at 
LoydsvIUe, Belmont co,, and WuihoDdlng, Cobh- 
octon CO. Many of our readers are aware that 
Eli Nichols, of Belmont Co., is one of the oldest 
and most experienced cultivators of fine fruit in 
the Stale of Ohio. He has been for many years 
engaged in collecting and testing the best varie- 
ties of fruit from all parts of the country, and 
has a large number of trees in bearing from which 
to propagate his nurseries. In addition to his 
homo nursery he has established two of his sons 
in the business at Wallionding, and orders for 
trees may be seni to either placo. Their Cata- 



newapaper presK, generally, in Ohio, Ibr their 
kindness in making the Ohio Cultivator favorobly 
known to their farming readers. We hope ihey 
will find satisfactory evidence that, while they 
have thereby contributed to our success, they 
have also advanced the interests of their read- 
ers, and the prosperity of the Slate at large. 

In our travels through the State this summer, 
we have found a cordial welcome and a friendly 
0:;7~in the lanclumi of our editorial brethren; bjio 
some of them manilested a degree of interest is 
<Mr priTsale (.') m well as public welfare, that 'de- 
serves our warmest acknow^ledgmenls. 

It wunld not be proper fol' us often to occupy 
our space with matters of this kind ; but our rea- 
ders will excuse us occasionally, for the sake of 
variety. The following is from the editor of lbs 
Stark County Democrat, who it will he remem- 
bered gave us a very special invitation to visit 
the land of " Molly Ktarlt," last winter : 

" Ohio Cvi-tivatob.. — We have had the pleasurfl 
of making the acquaintance of Mr. Baiehom, lbs 
editor of the Obio Cultivator, who was at this 

Elace, on a visit among the farmers. We found 
im gentlemanly, free and aflable — well acquaint- 
ed with the businesH the interests of which his 
paper is intended to promote. We had some 
conversation with him relative to that partner 10 
take charge of the 'Ladies' Department of the 
Cultivator;' ond would have taken pleasure in 
inirodudiig him to some of acknowledged capaci- 
ty for the elation — but he was in loo great a hur- 
ry—hadn't time, ot present — iiui would under 
niore favorable circumstances, gladly accept our 
good offices. From all ibis we conclude that, ci- 
ther the editor of the Cultivator is a kopelea 
bachelor, afraid of the retponnbililiei which 
might be expected to follow aAneiation, or is al- 
ready fairly caught in the toils of some of the ma- 
ny fait daughters of the Buckeye State." [We 
^'■haven't lime, at preieatj" to "define our posi- 
tion," Mr. Democrat.— En. Cult.] 

■' The Cultivator ia a paper which ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer — treats esclusiTcly 
on agricultural subjects — advocates, with tact 
and ability, the irierests of the farmers, and is 
afforded to subscribers at eo cheap a rate as to 
make the expense unworthy of consideration." 

Frnui UK Hunllion Inicllignmr. 

" Ohio Cultivator. — We hove spoken of thit 
work before ;';but it is well worthy of snotner no- 
tice, and anything we could do 10 contribute to 
extending its circulation and usefulness, would 
be a pleasure. We are happy to learn that it has 
received such a subscription as will amply sup- 
port it. Mr. Grentrake, the agent, has just vi- 
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mted our county, and returns with a very hand- 
some list." 

Thank you, friend Intelligencer ; your fertile 
county (Butler) is very well represented on our 
books, for the first year. At three post-offices- 
Hamilton, Middletown and Rossville— -we have 
1 to subscribers. — Ed. Cult. 



LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



For tbe Ohio CoUivalor. 

my Country Home. 

My country home ! my country home ! 

No other home for me ; 
Home of the gentle and the good, 

The noble and the free. 

Oh tell me not of gilded domes, 

By human power upraised ; 
Oh tell me not of princely homes, 

In the city's crowded maze ; 

I would not breathe the heavy air 

Inhaled full oft before, 
By victims of disease and care, 

Pent up, half-dying there. 

Oh no ; Til choose the gorgeou-* dome 

Of Heaven — the soft free air 
Which those enjoy, and those alone, 

Who love a country home. 

The noblest sons of worth and art 

Are reared by nature here ; 
The natural form — the manly heart — 

Patriots and friends sincere. 

O may a Heavenly Power protect 

The farmers of our land ; 
In every noble aim direct 

The strong and willing hand. 

And may our country homes e'er be 
Th' abodes of love and peace ; 

Homes of the good, the wise, the free. 
The virtuous and the brave. 

CORINTHIA. 

Chesterfield^ Lucas Co, O., 1846. 



sible, and when the chicken breathes the wind- 
pipe will be open; enter the point quick, and 
fear not after it is entered, but push the feather 
down gently two or three inches; (don't be in 
too much of a hurry;) then slightly turn it as you 
draw it out. Some of the worms will adhere to i 
the feather, others will be loosened, and the re- 
lieved chicken will sneeze them up; so that they 
will fly out of the mouth. This is a sure cure, 
if attended to, and, generally, the operation need 
not be repeated; if, however, the chicken gapes 
a day afterwards, catch him and try it again. It 
is a certain cure; and, where such havoc is 
made in a broo<^, is well worth the attention. — 
After a little practice, I could perform the opera- 
tion quickly, and with little trouble. The second 
year of my experience in raising poultry, I tried 
this remedy, and lost but four or five with the 
eapes, and these had become so weakened before 
I tried it on them, that it was too late. 

This year; I fed my chickens on bread (no 
dough) softened in sour milk, and bits of fat 
meat, and have the satisfaction ^f stating that, 
since I have treated them in this way, the above 
mentioned operation has not been needed, except 
in two or three cases. I have raised nearly all 
that were hatched this spring, with very little 
trouble. For several years after removing to our 
present residence, our chickens never had the 
gapes, and we raised great quantities, almost 
without any trouble. There are several houses 
within a stone's throw of ours, where the chick- 
ens have never yet had the gapes; and there are 
others in sight, where they are swept off by hun- 
dreds. The former have been lately erected ; the 
latter are old places, and have long been tenant- 
ed. From these, and other observations, I have 
discovered that in a new place, fowls do well for 
several years, or until, as I suppose, the worms 
and bugs are nearly exhausted in their places of 
resort; and that the more meat (fat meat is the 
best, chopped in small bits) you give them, the 
better they thrive. Respectfully, 

Old Virginic^ 1845. AN ASTASIA. 



RaisiiiiT ChicRens - Cure for "Gapes/ 

Editor of the Ohio Cultivator : — An article 
which appeared in the last number of the Culti- 
vator has called forth these remarks from one of 
your humble readers. I allude to a piece written 
by "Emily," in regard to a cure or preventive 
of the "^a/ie*" in chickens. My experience in 
raising poultry has been, like hers, somewhat 
limited, though in the course of three years' ex- 
periments I have made several interesting obser- 
vations. The first year, I had nearly two hun- 
dred chickens hatched, and raised probably two 
dozen. Whole broods were swept away with 
the gapes, and I despaired of raismg enough to 
supply a small family table. The second year was 
attended with better success. In reviewing an 
old agricultural work (published in New York) I 
found a long article on this disease in poultry, 
descriptive of the cause and remedy. The gapes, 
as doubtless some of your readers are aware, is 
caused bv small red worms in the windpipe.— 
These worms in the first stage of the disease are 
very small, and produce a kind of snufifling by 
the chicken. If taken at this time it is easily 
cured by the following operation, and with fa- 
cility, after a little practice : 

Let some one hold the chicken firmly, by taking 
its feet in one hand, and placing the other over 
its back, to prevent its fluttering ; then let the 
operator take a small hen's feather, or large pi- 
geon's feather, and strip off the feather from the 
stem, with the exception of about an inch or an 
inch and a half from the tip end, according to 
the size of the chicken. Wet what is left on the 
stem, and stroke it backwards, so as to make the 
feathers stand back like the barb of an arrow, 
excepting the extreme point, which roll a Uttle, 
so as to make a point. Then let the operator 
take the head of the chicken in his left hand, 
placing the thumb and forefinger on each side 
of the bill in such a manner as to hold the mouth 
open, the neck gentlv but firmly drawn out in a 
straight line ; then observe the opening back in 



Editor^s Rambles. 

{^Continued from J^o. 15.) 

To prevent misapprehension on the part of our 
readers, we would remind them that in traveling 
over a large portion of the State, as we have done 
this summer, our object has been to get a definite 
and correct idea of the agricultural character of 
the different sections o.^ the State; to learn the na- 
ture of the soil and the crops, and as much about 
the manner of farming as could be gathered from 
the looks of the farms and brief interviews with 
the farmers. The State being so vast, and our 
time limited, we were of course obliged to pass 
over the country too rapidly to allow oi our in- 
quiring very minutely into the details of the dif- 
ferent modes of farming; or of visiting as many 
of our friends and readers as we should otherwise 
have been glad to have done. We traveled most- 
ly by private conveyance, and while we made 
the best use of our observing faculties we also 
found frequent opportunities for conversing with 
intelligent farmers and others along the way; and 
we teel that the information we have gained by 
our rambles thus far, is an abundant compensa 
tion for the time and expense thus bestowed. — 
We shall resume the practice as often as oppor- 
tunity presents, and hope occasionally to enter 



and well adapted to wheat, which is the staple 
crop of the county. Corn is produced largely in 
the vaUies, and grass lands abound everywhere. 
The farmers have of late been turning their at- 
tention somewhat to wool growing, but we did 
not see nor hear of any superior flocks of sheep 
in the county. The wheat crop this year was 
considered a decided failure — not being over one 
quarter of a fair average yield. The corn, too, 
was injured by the frost, drought, neglect and 
grub worms, so that only a small crop was antici- 
pated, and the hay crop was unusually rhort; so 
that the farmers feel much depressed, and all de- 
partments ol business suffer in proportion, though 
the county is better off than many others. When 
the farmers of Knox learn to work their lands 
better — that is, more in accordance with the laws 
and requirements of nature, their crops will hard- 
ly be excelled by those of any other portion of 
Ohio. 

Mount Vernon^ the county seat of Knox, is a 
thriving and beautiful town, (barring the nar- 
rowness of its principal street.) We observed a 
large number of buildings being erected, some of 
them quite large and beautiful, brick stores, 
dwellings, &c., and various other improvements 
are going on rapidly notwithstanding the present 
depression in trade. The **Kenyon Iu)U8e" (hotel) 
now kept by friend Winne, presents to a traveler 
a more gratifying evidence of improvement^ per- 
haps, than anything else in Mount Vernon. He 
is a warm friend of horticulture, and of good liv- 
ing, and from what we have seen of his skill in 
catering for customers we think that man must 
be very hard to please who is not pleased with 
the fare and accommodation of his house. 

RICHLAND COUNTY is the next north, and 
in the general character of its soil and produc- 
tion resembles Knox — though as a whole it is more 
level; and to appearance better cultivated and 
more productive. Wheat is the staple crop, and 
together with wool (of which a very large amount 
is raised,) has brought much wealth to the coun- 
ty. The surplus wheat crop of the county in a 
good wheat season is said to be about 400,000 
bushels; and the sale of wool this year at the 
county seat has been about 200,000 lbs., though 
the farmers of Knox county, claim to have grown 
some portion of this. The farmers in the best 
wheat districts of the county appear to be very 
industrious and thrifty, though tneir whea,t crop 
this season was very scant, and their corn by no 
means abundant. In some of the flat portions of 
the county there is much need ol underdraining 
and subsoil plowing; and in all parts the farmers 
have much to learn, and to do, before they will 
reap full return for their labor and land. 

Maiufieldy the county seat of Richland, is going 
ahead very rapidly in buildings and other im- 
provements. This is mainly attributable to the 
influence of the Railroad now about being com- 
pleted from there to Sandusky on Lake Erie. 

This terminating, as it does at Mansfield, must 
make it the place of marketing the produce from 
a large district of country around. And being 
surrounded as it is by a r'ch farming region, 
nothing seems to be wanted to make it a large 
and important town. 

Ashland is a thriving village, at the intersec- 
tion of several post roads in the northern part of 
Richland Co. It is surrounded by a productive 
and thickly settled country, and is destined to 
become a place of some importance, especially if 
the people of that region succeed in their at- 



more upon details in our observations whenever ^„^ ^/w^*.^ v^. .««.. *vg,vxi ou^^c^u m meir ai- 
we think our readers would be profited thereby, tempts to obtain a law for a new county, with 

At nrPfiAnt uta fshnil nnlv or\nnra nt tliA crpnprfti AoVilan^l for ita eliiro tonrn 



At present we shall only glance at the general 
face of the country, and notice briefly a few 
places and things: 

KNOX COUNTY.— We passed through this 
county in two directions, and our impressions of 
the character of its s6il and susceptibility of im- 
provement are much more favorable than hereto- 
fore, though we never considered it a poor coun- 
ty by any means. The eastern portion of the 
county, like most ot Holmes, is rather too hilly; 
but the central and western parts are beautifully 
diversified with plains and vallies, and finely wat- 
tered with springs and never failing streams — 
the latter abounding with superior mill privileges, 
part of which are occupied, and others afford fine 
opportunities for manufactories, &c. Most of the 



the tongue, place the feather as near to it as pos-j land is undulating; the ridges are oak timbered 



Ashland for its shire town. 

LORAIN COUNTY extends the whole width 
of the Western Reserve, from Richland on the 
south, to Lake Erie on the north. The south 
half of the county is very level, mostly clay soil, 
much of it beech land, having a hard subsoil, 
and unsuited for any crop but grass, unless tho- 
roughly cultivated with a subsoil plow, or some- 
thing of the sort. This is not done, and in a 
dry season like the present very little is produced. 
The lands along the roads are mostly occupied 
by very poor farmers, who seem to be growing 
no richer very fast ! The central and northern 
portions of the county are much better land, and 
better cultivated. Some good wheat is produced 
in the county, but grass, oats and corn are the 
staple crops. 
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Eltria Is the county seat, and a very tasteful 
and thriving town. The people display much 
taste for horticulture and intellectual pursuits. 
A number of private gardens are remarkably 
well supplied with choice fruit and ornamental 
trees, and kept in fine order. A ^* Natural His- 
tory Society'' is sustained in the village, with 
frequent lectures, a library, cabinets, &o. 

At Oberliriy eight miles southwest of Elyria, 
we spent two or three days very pleasantly. — 
This place, as many of our readers are aware, 
was settled about 12 years ago by a colony of re- 
ligious persons from the east, who obtained a do- 
nation of land and united their labors to establish 
and support a collegiate institute for the educa- 
tion of ministers and school teachers, and afford- 
ing those who were deficient of means an op- 
portunity ol defraying their own expenses by la- 
Wing a portion of the time each day, and teach- 
ing school during the vacation of three or four 
months in winter. The effort has been emi- 
nently successful. The institution is every year 
filled to overflowing with students, (numbering 
600 to 600,) and the colony has increased to 
about ISOOinhabitants, exclusive of students. It 
is made a particular aim in this institution and 
colony to elevate labors and make it respectable, 
as it should ever be. On this account, all classes 
participate in the labors of the field, the garden, 
the workshop or the kitchen. We found Profes- 
sor Finney, one afternoon, plowing in the field, 
with his son driving the oxen. Almost every 
family has a farm or garden; consequently all 
feel interested in horticulture and agriculture. — 
They read many agricultural papers, and are 
adopting ihe most improved modes of tillage. — 
They have a spirited agricultural society, which 
holds frequent meetings for discussion and lec- 
tures. We attended one of these, at which it 
was resolved to take immediate measures to in- 
troduce several subsoil plows, and to test sundry 
experiments in the cultivation of wheat, &c. (It 
will be remembered that this society sent three 
delegates to the agricultural convention at Co- 
lumbus, which, considering the distance, speaks 
well for their public spirit.) 

The editor of the Cleveland Herald attended 
the recent Commencement exercises of the Ober- 
lin College, and published an interesting account 
of the same in his paper, from which we extract 
the following remarks : 

** Oberlin is now a pleasant, thriving village 
of about 2000 souls, with necessary stores and 
mechanics' shops, the largest church in the 
State, and a good temperance hotel. It is a com- 
munity of tetotalers, from the highest to the low- 
est, the sale of ardent spirits never having been 
permitted within its borders. The college build- 
ings number seven commodious edifices. Rev. 
A. Mahan, President of the Collegiate Institute, 
assisted by fifteen able professors and teachers. 
Endowments. — Eight professorships are support- 
ed in part by pledges; 500 acres of land at Ober- 
lin, and 10,000 acres in Western Virginia." * 

*• The Oberlin Collegiate Institute is emphati- 
cally the people's college; and although some of 
its leading characteristics are peculiar to the in- 
stitution, and are at variance with the general 
public opinion and prejudices, the college exerts 
a wide and healthful influence. It places a use- 
ful and thoroughly practical education within the 
reach of indigent and industrious young men 
and women, as well as those in affluent circum- 
stances." 

"We confess that much of our prejudice 
against the Oberlin College has been removed by 
a visit to the institution. The course of training 
and studies pursued there, appear admirably cal- 
culated to rear up a class of nealthy, useful, self- 
educated and self relying men and women — a 
class which the poor man's son and daughter 
may enter on equal terms with others, with an 
opportunity to outstrip in the race, as they of\en 
do. It is the only college in the United States 
where females enjoy the privileges of males in 

*The Institution has no endowments for the support of the offi. 
cers in the ordinary sense of that term. All the teachers (to wliose 
aupportthe avails of tuition are very inadequate) are sup]>ort^ t.y 
pledged stated payments dependant from year to year on the eon- 
tinned ability of the honorii and by rontrih'utions from friends be- 
fore wlmm the wants of the Institution arc f.om time to time laid. 
It must therefore stand or fall as its friends] and the pablic hold it 
op or let U fink. 



acquiring an education, and where degrees are 
conferred on ladies; and this peculiar feature of 
the institution has proved highly useful. By 
combining manual labor with study, the physical 
system keeps pace with the mind in strengh and 
development, and the result in most cases is 
sound minds, in healthy bodies.' " 

"Young in years as is Oberlin, the institution 
has sent abroad many well qualified and diligent 
laborers in the great moral field of the world. — 
Her graduates may be found in neat ly every mis- 
sionary clime, and her scholars are active co- 
workers in many of the philanthropic movements 
that distinguish the age. It is the people's col- 
lege, and long may it prove an increasing bles- 
sing to the people." 

CUYAHOGA COUNTY embraces a great di- 
versity of soil. The greater part is well adapted 
to most of the ordinary farm crops, as grass, 
wheat, oats, corn, &c. Soma portions near the 
lake and around Cleveland are of rather a light, 
sandy nature, but, with proper enriching, pro- 
duce fine erof)^, and are admirably adapted for 
fruit, to which purpose a good portion of it bids 
fkir to be appropriated in a few years. Owing to 
the protection from late frosts which the proximi- 
ty to the lake affords, we observed quite a tolera- 
ble crop of peaches in a number of places within 
a tew miles of Cleveland, and near the lake shore. 

The Retidence of Dr. Kirtland is four miles 
from Cleveland, on the western stage road. A 
visit to his house and grounds, and an hour or 
two's chat with the eminent proprietor, is a treat 
of the highest order to a horticulturist, or lover of 
natural sciences. Several rooms in his dwelling 
house are literally filled with cabinets of beautifully 
arranged specimens in natural history, including 
almost every department, collected and preserved 
by his own indefatigable industry, and forming a 
complete museum. His grounds, we have no 
doubt, contain a larger number of varieties of 
choice fruits than are to be found elsewhere in 
Ohio, or any other place in the west ; and no 
man is better qualified than he to test their adapt- 
edness to the climate, and, by comparison with 
each other, decide which are really the most valu- 
able and deserving of cultivation. This we un- 
derstand Dr. Kirtland designs to do; and, having 
been industriously engaged in the work for quite 
a number of years already, the public may no 
doubt in a year or two more expect to have the 
benefit of his labors. 

He intends to plant a large portion of his farm 

{consisting of about 200 acres) with fruit trees, 
•"or this purpose, he is now engaged in propa- 
gating and raising young trees of all the kinds 
that are deemed valuable. He has a large num- 
ber of trees already beginning to produce fruit, 
and many more ready for transferring to the or- 
chard. 

J^. R, Ellwtt <$• Co.U J^arsery is about half way 
between the city and Dr. Kirtland's. It was on- 
ly commenced last fall, and for the brief space of 
time we think Mr. £. has done wonders. His 
seedling trees, of which he has a large number, 
look remarkably fine, considering the dryness of 
the season ; as do also his young grafts, and his 
choice roses and other ornamental shrubs, &c., 
of which he obtained a large supply from the east 
last fall. His grounds were free from weeds, 
and every way in fine order. He has erected a 
neat and comfortable cottage residence, and only 
one thing seems to be wanting to make his ar- 
rangements complete. Shall we tell what it isl — 
listen, ladies ! — it is a wife ! Sorry to say it— our 
esteemed brother Elliott is a poor, lonely bache- 
lor; and for a nursery-m^n to be a bachelor, with 
a house all ready, too, is a double shame ! Our 
sympathies were so strongly excited that we 
staid in his cottage over night to condole with 
him! At first, we supposed that he had Just 
prepared the house for the reception of a Mrs. 
E.; but on inquiry of his friends, we could not 
learn that any preliminary steps had been taken 
for that purpose; and from his conversation, and 
the complacent manner in which he poured out 
the tea for us at his cozy little table, we fear that 
his case is hopeless ! 

The Jfursery of J^clntoth <$• Co,^ at Cleveland, 
has been very mucn extended and improved the 
present year and now contains a very large 



collection of young trees, with many kinds of 
quite large size, fit for orchard planting. Of 
cherries, especially, Mr. M. has a very superior 
lot, of large size. His green-house is well stock- 
ed with plants, and the grounds are not want- 
ing in the ornamental as well as the useful. 

Jlr. E, Cable, on the Pittsburgh road, has also 
a large nursery of young fruit trees, and a re- 
markably fine collection of large bearing fruit 
trees of all the principal kinds, for producing 
fruits for the market. In ordinarily good sea- 
sons, his sales of iruit amount to several thou- 
sand dollars, but this year his crops are almost 
an entire failure, his grounds not being quite 
near enough to the lake to escape the enects of 
the late frosts. This is a serious loss to him, but 
he bears it like a philosopher. 

The Cleveland Horticultural Society has been 
kept up with excellent spirit this season, con- 
sidering the scarcity of fine fruits and flowers 
for exhibition. The meetings have been quite 
frequent during the summer, and, from the re- 

Eorts in the papers, we should think they had 
een well attended and interesting. Certain we 
are, that the society has already had a beneficial 
efiect on the minds of the citizens generally, and 
on their gardens and door-yards. The increase 
of horticultural taste is quite perceptible in the 
incrrasing number of tasteful gardens and well 
stocked fruit yards. 

Improvementt generally in and about Cleveland 
are very great, and quite too numerous for us to 
speak of in particular. Two or three large ho- 
tels, numerous stores and fine residences, have 
been, or are being erected, the present season. 
The new ^Medical College is to be completed next 
month, ready for occupancy the coming fall and 
winter. This is a large and beautitul brick edi- 
fice, eligibly situated on a comer lot fronting a 
park, or grove, in the northeast part of the city, 
and near to the United Staiea Marine Sotpiial, 
which is another grand addition to the public in- 
stitutions of this beautiful City of the Lake. — 
This building is under rapid progress, and is to 
be enclosed, we believe, before winter. It will 
be a substantial and tasteful structure ; is situa- 
ted on an elevated plain near the shore of the 
lake, where it will add much to the appearance 
of the city, and afibrd the inmates an extensive 
view of familiar waves. 

O/* Oeauga, Portage and Summit Countietj we 
have said enough for this season, in speaking of 
the drought in a former number. We hope to 
visit them under more favorable circumstances 
another season. 

The farm of Hon, WUliam Wetmore, ^Chair- 
man of the committee on Agriculture in the 
Ohio Senate,] merits a few passing words. It is 
situated near Stow Corners, in Summit county, 
and embraces a portion or all of what is called 
Stow Lake, a charming little sheet of water, 
perhaps half a mile in length and a quarter in 
width, well stocked with fish. The dwelling 
house is finely situated on high ground adjoining 
the lake, and the farm, which is large, appears to 
consist of very good land. We regretted to find 
that friend Wetmore was absent from home, for 
we greatly wanted to read him a lecture on the 
condition of those barn doors by the side of the 
road, the appearance of his garden, and i^undry 
other matters that to our mind did not speak 
well, to passers by, of the home management of 
the honorable farmer Senator. Perhaps, how- 
ever, if we had been so fortunate as to have 
found him at home he would have given '^ns a 
sufficient excuse for these things — so we'll say 
no more. 



Fine Sheep and TFool in Stark Co. 

Flocks of Mr, Hilderbrand and Jtfr. lioble. 

We noticed in our last the fine flock of sheep 
of Messrs. Perkins and Brown of Summit county, 
and promised to speak of those of Mr. Hilde- 
brana. 

Mr. Hildebrand's farm and residence are four 
or five miles north-east of Massilon, on an exten- 
sive tract of oak plain land admirably suited 
lor grass and wheat. Mr. II. was shepherd for 
Messrs. Wells & Dickenson of Steubenville, who, 
as is well known, introduced fine merino sheep, 
and the manufacture of fine wool into the east- 
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ern port of this St&le, about 30 jem tifft, Tbi 
sheep were originatly of a. very select quality; 
»od, on the failure and death of Hr. DlekliiBon, 
15 or XO years ago, Mr. Hildebrand purchased 
BOme of the best of the sheep, from which his 
preHent flock Is descended, with occasional croes- 
iQg from the beat flocks ia the country. His long 
experience, and skill in the biiEineas has enabled 
him to improve on the original character of the 

sheep, so that he han nowsflock, that.fore 

and nneneex of l)eeee, combined with hardi 
conBtitution, cannot be excelled in the country. 
Mr. H. took hiselip of wool, together with that 
of several neighbors, to Measn. Lawrence of 
Lowell this past summer; and, as an evidence of 
the fineneBs and eleanesE of the fleeoes, he in- 
formed ue thnt he minted in a few fleeces taken 
from Saxony sheep, of the Grove flock purchased 
at Medina last fall, on which he put private marks 
eo as to diHtinguish ibem himeelf; but on request- 
ing Hr. Lawrence's foreman to select them out 
front a lot of his own, he could not do it, so close* 
]j did his merino fleeces resemble them. 

The following remarks on the Lowell Manufae- 
torief , and Mr. Hildebrand's wool, kc, are from 
a recent article in the fCanton) Ohio Repository, 
the flrst part was writtenjfrom Lowell: 

But It is not only in our immediate vicinity thi 
the beneflcial influence of Lowell manufactures 
felt. It extends far beyond us. There are fai 
mers now in Ohio, Indiana, and the prairies i 
Illinois, who are rearing flocke of enecp, the 
fleeces of which are destined for the Lowell 
ket. Hardly a week passes which does not I 
Bome of them here with their products. The 
farmers iheraielvea come here lo learn the 
of wool growing; and the very last week v 
introduced to three farmers from Ohio, who had 
corae here on purpose to gain knowledge in re- 
gard to sheep culture and the character of the vari- 
ous descriptions of wool- One of these gentlemen. 
Mr. Hilderbrand, brought a letter from a celebra- 
ted wool-grower in the southern part of Ilhnois, 
TAt. G. Flowers, whose acquaintance we mode h 
year or two ago, when he was here on a visit, 
lor the same purpose as :hat which brought Mr. 
Hildebrand here. Those gentlemen all come tc 
the Middlesex mill, the largest woolen mill in 
America, at which the flne American wools alone 
are used. Thi^ mill, last year, made into cloth 
the fleeces of 400,000 American sheep. Mr. Li 
rence, the agent, and a large owner of the mill, 
informs ua that a week or two ago, he had ' 
counting room, at one time, wool-growers 
seven States, all of whom brought their fleeces 
here for sale, and whose principal object in com- 
ing perNooally, was to learn more about the cul- 
ture of wool, and lo obtain knowledge in regard 
lo the qualities which it were best lo raise. 

Mr. Flower, In his letter lo Mr. Lawrence, of 
vhich Mr. Hildebrand wos the bearer, snys: — 
"My friend, Mr. Adam Hildebrand. from the rep- 
resentation of my experience at the Middlesex 
factory, is induced lo accompany his wool, at 
once, 10 Lowell. The flock of Mr, H. is large, 
(about 1300) and good, from the fine flock of 
Messrs. Weils k Dickinson, of Steuben vj lie.— 
The great experience which Mr. Hildebrand has 
had m sheep and wool, entitles him to be called 
the best shepherd in America. I feel very much 
pleased in being able to introduce one of the best 
fioeks to the best niaiiufactory in America. In 
giving to Mr.IIildebrand the information he eeeks, 
you will confer another favor to the many already 
received, by yonrs, Jcc." 

When the editor of this paper [Ohio Bepoaitory) 
come to this county in March 1815, if we remem- 
ber right, Thomas Rotch, (who erected the first 
woollen factory in the county, at Kendall] was 
ihe only man who ownedaflock of Merino sheep. 
They were good, and a few of the flock imported 
by Col. Hamphrey- At that early day we fond- 
fy anticipated that in 20 years this flock might, 
by purchase of a pair by each farmer, be extend- 
ed to every farm in the county. They were ex- 
tended fome — but ihe prejudice against Merinos 
was to great that they were not spread as far a*i 
the interest of the farmers or the county demand- 
ed. The next year MessrK.Wells& Dickinson.also 
pioneer manufaciurera at Sleubenville, drove out 
their fine flocks to posture on our plains, and then 



drove them back to winter. This course was pu 
euedafew years, until farms were prepared when 
they were kept here. In 1824 these en terpr»ing 
gentlemen, who deserved a better fate, failed.— 
From this fiock Mr. Hildebrand started his — and 
now, we have no doubt, has the best flock in the 
State. We are pleased to be enabled toconfirm this 
assertion, by the tolbwing letter from Mr. Law- 
rence, the agent of the Middlesex Mill at Lowell, 
who examined the wool, and is one of the best 
judges in this or any other country. At our re- 
quest Mr. Hildebrand permits us to copy it; 

LOWKLL, JULT 19, 1B45. 

"My Dear Sir: — I have had great pleasure . 
seeing you here, and in examining your clip of 
wool; the character of which is wonderfully like 
the Saxon wool of Germany. Had the fleeces 
been accommodated and put up in the German 
style, no one would have suspected thai it ci 
from Ohio. The show of Rucke' fleeces was 
best I have ever seen. Without an excepii 
they were such as I should recommend to breed 
from. Wool growing in this country must in the 
. long run, be a profitable business when managed 
.with skill — and I hope the excellent blood of 
your flock will be spread far and wido. I hope 
you will arrive safely ac home, and find your fom- 
ily in health — And am your obd't servant. 

SAM'L. LAWRENCE. 
Mr. a. Hildesrano, Siark Co., O. 

Ms, Tnos. Noble, whom we mentioned 
speaking of wheat culture in our last, is ne__. 
neighbor to Mr. Hildebrand, and has a large flock 
of the same valuable kind of sheep. He sent his 
wool this year with Mr. H.'e to Lowell. He findi 
sheep raising quite profltable in conneclion with 
his wheat farming, as we beheve all will do who 
manage rightly. 

Ma. Abram'Millee's flock near Etna, in Lick- 
ing CO., of which we have before spoken, is also 
descended from the Dickinson sheep, and many 
of them will compare well with the best. 



Prof. Espy's Theory of Storms. 

Every body has heard of Profpssor Espy, the 
Slorm King! He recently delivered a couple of 
inlerestine lectures in this city, on his theory of 
storms — mode of causing rain, ^-c. Some peo- 
ple, WE know, are inclined to ridicule the idea of 
producing rain in dry weather, by artificial means, 
but Professor Espy not only eliows by argument 
and illustration, that it might be done, but he 
proves by the testimony of numerous and respect- 
able witnesses that it actually hue been done in a 
number of instances where his instructions have 
been put in practice- This ia a subject of pro- 
found intereet to the agricuIturiE^t, especially in 
view of the severe drought with which a large 
portion of this country has recently been afflict- 
ed; and believing that an explanation of the the- 
ory would be interesting to our readers, we shall 
devote a column or two of our space, to its elu- 
cidation before long. In the mean lime, let us 
take a glance at a somewhat diflferent brooch of 
the Professor's meteorological researches, viz: the 

Professor E. has been in the employ of the 
governmenl of the Unitpd States for two or three 
years past, in conneclion with the deparimetil 
of the surgeon general of military pofU; and an 
orrangement has been made, by which he ia in 
correspondence with over one hundred scientilic 
observers, located in different parts of the conti- 
nent of North America, who make daily observa- 
tions on ihe weather — temperature, direction and 
force of wind, fall of rain, hail, snow, &c., and 
send him monthly returns of the same. From 
these extensive and long continued observations, 
he is enabled to compile maps or charts, phowing 
(he character, extent, and progress of all the 
principal storms that occur on this continent, 
and deducing therefrom, certain laws, which 
seem invariably to control these storms. He has 
kindly furnished us a copy of his report, publish- 
ed last winter, by Congress, containing 30 charts 
or maps of the United Slates, Canada, tc, illiis- 
trnting the weather of as many days in the year 
1843 — by figures and symbols, 'showing the force 
and direction of winds, the quantity of rain, &c. 
itc, at a given time at each of the numerous 
places where observers ore located. It is a c«- 



mportant, 
irch. [It 

may here be remarked thai Professor Espy's the- 
ory of storms has received the sanction of the 
French Academy of science, than which it is ac- 
knowledged a more learned body of men does not 

The following are eome of the "genebaliza- 
Tio^a" deduced from the obnervatione in the re- 
port lo which we have alluded: 

"1st. The rain and snow storms, and even 
the moderate raina and anowe, travel from the 
west towards the east in the United Slates, du- 
ring the months of January, February and 
March, which are ilie only months yet investi- 
goted. 

"3d. The storms are accompanied with a de- 
pression of the barometer near the central line of 
the etorm. 

"3d. The central line of minimum pressure is 
generally of great length from north to south, 
and moves sideforemoet towards the east. 

"4th. This line is sometimes nearly siraighl, 
but generally curved, and most frequent y with 
its convex side towards the east. 

' 5ih. The velocity of this line ie such, thai it 
travels from the Mississippi lo the Connecticut 
river is about twenty-four hours, and from the 
• onnecticut toSt. Johns, Newfoundland, in near- 
ly the same time, or about thirty-sis mileo an 

"6th. When the barometer falls suddenly in 
(he western part of New England, ii rises at the 
same lime in the valley of the Mississippi, and 
also at St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

"7th. In great ecorme, the wind, for several 
hundred miles on both sides of the line of mini- 
mum pressure, blows towards that line directly 
or obliquely. 

"8th. The force of the wind is in proportion 
to the suddenness and greainess of the barome- 
tric depression. 

"9th. In all great and cudden depressions of 
the barometer, there is much rain or enow; and 
in all fiudden great rains or snows, there is a great 
fluctuation of the baromeler. 

"lOih. Many storms are of great and un- 
known length from the north tothesout' , reach- 
ing beyond our observers on the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the northern lakes, while their east and 
west diameter is comparatively i<mall. Thestorma 
therefore move side foremost. 

"Ilth. Most storniP commence in the "Far 
We«," beyond our most western observers; but 
some commence in the United States. 

" 12th. When a siorm commences in the United 
States, the line of minimum pressure does not 
le from the "Far West," but commences with 
storm, and travels with It towards the east. 
13lh. There is generally a lull of wind at the 
of minimum pressure, and sometimes a calm. 
Mill. When the wind changes to the west, 
the barometer generally begins to rise. 

"15th. There is generally but litile wind near 
the hoe of the maximum pressure, and on each 
ide of that line the winds are irregular, but tend 
outwards from that line. 

6th. The fluctuations of the barometer are 
generally greater in the norihern than in the 
aouthern parts of the United States. 

"17th. The fluctuations of the barometer are 

generally greater in the eastern than in the wes- 

1 parts of the United States. 

18th. In the northern parts of the United 

States, the wind, in greal storms, generally sets 

the north of east, and terminates from the 

norih of west. 

"19ih. In the southern parts of the United 
■ales the wind generally sets in from the south 
' east, and terminates from the south of wrsl. 
"20ih. During the passage of storms, the wind 
generally changes from the eastward to the west- 
ward by the south, esppcially in the southern 
parts of the United States." 

Rola/ionof Crapt. — Reader, if you are a farmer 
don'l fail lo read the admirable essay of J. J. 
Thomas, on rotation of crops. It is a subject of 
great importance, and very little understood hj 
ormers generally. 
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tHuMartl C'i'op in ohio Prices omtrod 
for (lie Seed In Pliiladelpliiu. 

We have made inquiries reapecliiig the buc- 
ceas of out friends wbo attempted the cullivatioD 
of mu8la,rd need in this State the preaentBeBson, 
and we learn that although some failed entirely, 
owing to the frost:) and drought, (he majority have 
Bucceeited remarkably well considering ihe unfa- 
worabieness of the season, and their want of ex- 
perience in the busine^u. The following are the 
principal lots: 

Mr. Parmeiea, Duncan's Falls, 27 acres. 

Mr. Buckiiighnm, Putnam, 9 " 

Mr.Ely.Chillicoihe, ir, " 

Mr. Myers, Canton, 7 " 

Three or four smaller lots, say 12 " 

Making in all 70 acres; and there may be oth- 
er lots in the State, of which we have not heard. 
Mr. Parmalee's crop ia about as good a.s last year, 
say 14 bushels per acre. Mr. fiuckinghant's is 
nearly as good. Mr. Ely's, and the smaller lots, 
were somewhat injured; we have not learned the 
dmounl of the yield; probably not over eeven to 
ten bushels per acre. This will gire, for the 
whole about 700 bushels. 

Now for tlie markets. We have just received 
ft letter from Messrs. C. J. Fell & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, in answer to one from us, in which they 
eenerotisly say, that although the market price 
tor seed is not yet established, (and it may range 
loiver than last year;) yet, inasmuch as they may 
have been instrumental in inducing some Ohio 
farmers to engage in ibjculiivaiion with the ex- 
pectation that the same nrice would be given 
this year that was paid Mr. Farmetee last year, 
they now offer to pay that price, (eight cts. per 
lb. in cash) for all Ohio seed that may be sent 
ihem of luffoodqualily {aa heavy and clean] at 
VHu Mr, Parmelee'M tatl year, to arrive at Phila- 
delphia not later than the first of November. — 
For Eoed of a leis perfect quality they will pay a 
proportionate price; and to avoid any dissatisfac- 
tion, they offer to let the weigbmaster send us 
samples of the tots that arrive, and have us com- 
pare them with seed of Mr. Parmelee's last year's 
crop, and say what deduction ought to be made 

The seed should be packed in good strong Itour 
barrels and shipped by way of Pittsburg. The 
cost of transportation from Filtoburg to Philadel- 
phia is 60 cts per 100 weight. 

The Messrs. Fell also inform us that they have 
shipped for us a bo,\ of small canistera of mustard 
nianufaclured from Ohio seed, which we may 
distribute to persona engaged in its cultivation, 
and such others as we see fit. We will do bo, 
with pleasure when it arrives. 

HuBAK FOB MicaiGAN. — *'The wheat crop ex- 
ceeds the moat sunguine expectations of our far- 
mers. The berry is very large. A gentleman 
who has been through the Grand Biver district 
infornis us that feversl farmers in that region 
when they commenced harvesting, instead ol 
wheat, they found Boston crackers and good sized 
biscuits on the stalks. Don't doubt it. That's 
B great country. The bakers will suffer if this is 
true."— i>ei. fVfe Preu. 



Farmers' Creed. 

We believe in small fesnui and thorough cuUi- 

We believe that the soil loves to eat as well as 
its owner, and ought, therefore to be manured. 

We believe in large crops which leave the land 
better than Ihey found it, making both the farm- 
er and the farm rich at once. 

Wc believe in going to the bottom of things, 
and, therefore, in deep plowing and enough of 
it. All the better if with a subsoil plow- 

We believe that every farm should own a good 
farmer. 

We believe that the best fertiliser of any soil is 
o. spirit of industry, enterprise and intelligence — 
without this, lime and gypsum, bones and 
green mauure, marl and guano, will be of Uttle 

We believe in got>d fences, good barns, good 
farm houses, good stock, good orchards, and child- 
ren enough lo gather the fruit. 

We beheve in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in 



, a spinning piano, a clean cupboard, a clean 

liry and a clear couscii^nce. 

We disbelieve in farmers that will not improve 

in fdrms that grow poorer every year— starving 
cattle — farmer's boys turned into clerks and mer- 
chanf^tand farmers' daughtersuawiUioglowork, 
and in all, farmers ashamed of their vocation, or 
whodrink whit>kcy till ail honest men are asha- 
iied of them. 

Moreover we believe in taking a newspaper — 
II paying for it, and reading il. Such hints as 
these arc worth at least a year's pay. 

lua endeth this chapter of the articles of our 
creed. — Jnduiiia Farmer and Gardener. 
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FRUIT TREES. 
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COlUMiiUS PRODUCE MARKET. 
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AGENCY 
For the purchase and sale ofimpn/vnd breeds 

of Call/'; Sheep, Swine, Sfc. 

TltE aubKribrr hiring lied many yun cipetifiirr in Ihe bteed- 
ine end keepiw of liapiovcd >1«k of nrhnii klnda. offlira hie 
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COLUMBUS JWRSERT AJ^D HORTICUI^ ■ 
TVRAL GARDEJV. 
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plants, embraiUnararteties not furpund in qualtly. BaTot. tiie k 
HodiietivoiHii; dan, PUbcna, Cnrranla, Kinbetila, Aapuuui and 
BlKu1i.rbnx.le: 100 TarlHleiChineM, Tea, Bourbon, Nondlie, Hi- 
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CATTLE WAJfTED GOOD FARMS 

WITHOUT CASH. 
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poula loknniHiibanKieveralliundred neat cattle, and if offend 
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inn eatlle and bavbin liulc fnddei will do well locoiBidertbli. 
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To iHechaalcs. 

The question has been lukf^d, whether we can 
not dtvalQ a portion of oiir coiumtiii to the par- 
ticular ioteretiiE of Mechanicei and thp linernl 
patronage we have received from cliat clu-ia of 
readers, entitle them to our regard and conriider- 
atioD. We believe that a. large portion ol the ar- 
ticles now found in our pages are of value to Me- 
chanics — especially Buch as have homei and gar- 
dent, B» well 0.1 to farmers; and if they will write 
Jor ourco!u[nnB,or inform iic how we can make 
our paper more useful to them consietently with 
its main design, we ahall be happy to have them 
doflo. Ad Boon as we can makeGuilable arrange- 
ments for engravings, we intend to give illustra- 
lions of such of the elementary principles of Me- 
chanics OS will be of general interefli; but we 
cannot, of course, enter upon the details of the 
aJmost innumerable branches of mechasical 
trades. (J:^ We have probably more mechanics 
ou our subscription list than any other one paper 
inObio; and if any of their number wish to ad- 
dress them though our columns, on any subject 
of general interest, they are invited to do eo. — 
Ed. 



Honor to Datton. — We have before spoken 
ol the entcrprize of the Daytonlnna, and men- 
tioned, among other ibinRs, that they had seven 
different Hirnpike roads, (good ones, too,) leading 
tmta their town. We see, by the papers, they 
have put under contract a new one, the eighth, 
from their city toGJerraantown — 13 miles. It will 
cost a little over $1,000 per mile. 

^ Scythe Factory, on a large scale, is also in 
courfie of erection at Dayton. It is said the 
building will be ISO feet long, will contain eight 
trip-hammers, and of course give employment to 
a large number of hands. Ii is believed to be 
the first attempt at manufaeiuring this article on 
« la^e Male wept of the mountains. 

B«Hrri(/W.'— There are one hundred and eighty 
copies of the Ohio Cultivator taken at the Daylon 
office t If any place in Ohio can beat that, we 
bhould like to eee the documents ! 

(tO^Do the mechanics of Dayton intend lo 
honor themselves with an eshibition of their 
-work, in connection with the agricultural sliow 
on the 33d and 34th 1 If so, we intend to be 
there to see. 



Mistakes and Omissioss may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivator to Hubeeribers, and we 
will thank our friends to infoim us thereof in oil 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 
ever to do ho without taking us withpoifn^e if 
pOBBibte.) missing numbers will at all times be 
aupplied. 

Half tear Subscriptions. — The year is now 
BO fiu* advanced, that some persons who desire (he 
Cultivator, refuse to subscribe on account of our 
rule requiring them to take the back numbers; 
we therelore have couciuded for the present to 



allow such as prefer il, lo commence with the 
last half of the year, {let of July,) and end with 
the rest in December, at 60 cents each. 



Agricultural ExhtbiUonH In Oblo. 

The Aihtabala County Agricullural Society ho\d 
their Annual Cattle Show and Fair, at Jefferson, 
on the first and second days of October. (We 
did not receive notice of this in time for our last.) 

The Oberlin, [Lorain co.) A^ricuUural Society, 
at Olierlin, Oct. 1st (Noticed in our last.) Dr. J. 
P. Eirtland is expected lo deliver an address. 

7^ Jiantgomery County Agricultural Society, 
at Dayton, October 23d and 24th. Noticed in our 
last. 

Thi South Ckarleiloii Agricnlturat Society, al 
South Charlfislon, Clark co., October 9th and 10th. 
See O. Cult., No. 17, p. 133. 

The Piqiia, .fliami co.. Agricultural Society, at 
Piqua, Oct. B and 9. 

IKr The officers of Agricultural Societies will 

oblige us by sending us reports of their exhibi- 

bilione, meetings, kc, as soon as published in 

their local papers, taking care to marR them with 

pen eo that we shall be sure to see them; or, 

hat is better, senda written abstract for our col- 

Jeffcrum county. — An Agricultural society was 
organized at Steubenville, on the 2nd ult., when 
an address was delivered by John B. Bayless. No 
exhibition is to be attempted, we believe, the pre- 
sent year, but committees were appointed to make 
written reports to be read at the spring meeting 
of the society, which is to bo held at Steubenville 
on the third Wednesday of May ne.\l. 

Tbe n'ealhctw-crops, Ac 

The month of September, as a whole, was very 
favorable for the farmers throughout Ohio. No 
extensive injury has been done by rains, and 
frosts have kept off till the corn crop i.'i out of 
danger. It is now generally admitted that the 
corn crop of this fallis greater than for several 
years past. Even in counties where it was ap- 
prehended the drought would destroy the corn, 
(Tuiie a fair crop has been secured; which, as the 
stalks ore uninjured by frost, will bo of great as- 
sistance in wintering jarm stock. 

For vihcal totciiig, the weather has also been 
very favorable. In coming from Cleveland to 
this place, we oliserved that the young wheat 
W03 coming up finely. We believe, it baa been 
generily better put lit this year than is 
m this State. 



Btjckwheat Straw for Hay. — In answer to a 
correspondent, we stale that buckwheat straw, 
when cured without being fronted, makes e.icel- 
lent fodder, especially for ''' "" ' 



1 by farmei 
When i 



parte of this Stale. When intended for this 
purpose, the crop should not be allowed to stand 
in the Geld quite as long as usual, else the foliage 
will bo mostly lo^t in cutting. Care must also be 
taken not to put the straw in a large heap or 
stack, as the stalks are pretty sure to contain suf- 
ficient moisture lo spoil, if e.xcluded from the air. 
It should be fed out in the early part of winter. 

Phemiums! — We will give the Ohio Cultivator 
for this year and next, and two volumes of Gen- 
esee Farmer, to the person who will furnish for 
our columns the best practical essay, founded on 
personal experience, on the cultivation of mus- 
tard seed. To include the preparation of the 
ground, sowing, cultivating, harvesting, thresh- 
ing, &c. To be sent us previous to the first of 

Parents who have daughters to educate will 
read the advertisement of the 'Oakland Seminary' 

on last page. 



The New Tork Stale Fair. 

This great exhibition of the products and im- 
ilemenlBof Agriculture, and convention of the 
armers of New Vork, did not disapoint the high 
expectations that had been farmed respecting it. 
It exceeded all previous exhibitions of the hind, 
in the variety and excellence of the articles dis- 
played, and in the number of persons brought to- 
8 ether to witness thera; thus affording to the 
-iends of agriculture, the most gratifying asen- 
ranco that the progress of improvement in tha 
Empire State is stilt onvardand upaard, like the 
motto on her banner '■E.iceisior" — Elill higher. 

The Showground! and erecliont for this exhiln- 
bition were on a wise and liberal scale. A beau- 
tiful meadow of ten acres just outside the city, 
and approached by the widest thoroughfare, was 
enclosed with n tight board fence, ten feet in 
height. Near ihe middle of the field were four 
tempoary buildings about 100 feet by 30, named 
Flora! Hall,' 'Ladies' Hal I, "Farmers' Hall' and 
Mechanics' Hall.' Then there were acomodiouB 
business office, ticket office, committee room, 
. all conveniently situated, at some dietanca 
from each other, so ae to avoid a crowd. Next 
insideof the fence wafia wide carriage way, or 
drive, entirely round the field; and next to thin, 
on three sides, a range of posts and railing to 
which the calile were fastened, each breed by 
themselves. Within these were blocks of pons 
for sheep and swine, with conspicuous labels (br 
lifieation, &c. 
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and dealers. The numberof plows offered 
for trial was not as great as on former occasions, 

ing to the circumstance that most of tbe kinds 

use had been already tried. The mode of 

trial is to attach nil instrument called a dynamom* 

for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 

of draft or force required to be exerted by the 

while turning a furrow twelve iuches wide, 

ix inches deen, of green eward land. Some 

twelve or fifteen plows of different paiterns were 

tried in this way, and the draft was found to 

ige from 350 to 500 lbs., agreeing with former 
trials. The award of premiums, however, is not 
based on the ease of drafi alone, as the manner 
of performing the work in other respects must be 
taken into the account, in deciding on the merits 
if a plow. There were several plows exhibited, 
laiming to be new and improved patterns, but 
ve saw none that appeared to present any very 
important improvement, or that we thought bu- 
serior lo the best heretofore in use in New Yoric 
and New England, and in some parts of Ohio. 

The AgricuUural implementi, generally, at this 
Fair were of Ihe best kinds, and quite numerous, 
though they did not present as much novelty and 
variety as we e.\pected to see. Still there were 
such evidences of continued improvement in this 
important branch, as spoke volumes in favor of 
these exhibitions, and meanp of stimulating me- 
chanical ingenuity and skill. A large space of 
ground was covered wi th horse powers andthresh- 
ing machines, corn and cob grinders, straw cut- 
ters, fanning mills, drilling machines, cultivators, 
plows, harrows, &c. kc. Many of the machines 
wre in operation, and of course formed an in- 
teresting and instructive part of the exhibition. 
We hope to see the time when ihe farmers of Ohio 
will witness as good a display of labor saving 
machinery in their own state, and attended bj m 
large a multitude of spectators. 

0/ Calile, the display was very good. We did 
not think the number of high-bred Durbams was 
quite as great as last year. This was lo have 
been expected, from the locatlmi. But finer spe- 
ciniens than some present can noM hare be found. 
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There were the H ere for Ab and Devous in their contributiona from ihal way. The flowers 
full perfciciiou, wiih a aprinkling of Ayrshire nnJ mosiiy from gardeno in ihe vicinity of Dtica, and 
other breeds, together with fine grade animais, the fruits from thi? nurservmp.n around Roches- 
kiid rare spectniena of eomtnon, or native Block — ter, David Thomas, of Cayuga Co., and Judge 
eome, too, so ordinary in appearance that one ' Phelpe of Canandaiguo. We noticed, however, 
would wonder why they were brought there, JBOmeremHrkably fine plums aadclustereof grapes 
unlees it was for contrast. Of iporkiag oxeir, from gardens at Utica. 

there were 30 or -10 yoke, mostly of great excel- "Ladiet^ Halt''' in devoted to the display of fe- 
leace. The/al ca'lle were not very numerous, but | male skill and industry, and of course is a place 
moot of them were very fat. One pair, belongine of much attraction — though loud and sore com- 
to Mr. Godfrey, of Geneva, were aaid to weigh at- plaints are uttered on account of the misraanage- 
inoflt 8,000 pounds. They were huge mountains meni of the committee in placing the majority of 
of tallowl 'be articles on a tiat surface, and covering them 

Cff Hortei, the display was very beautiful; ' with glaae, in a way that very few can get a 
more eo than at any previous exhibition ot the . sight of them. Enough can be seen, however, 



r 30 Ki all ions 
ground, and a large number of matched horses, 
and mares and colls. They occupied an open 
Bparte of several acres on one side of the groiinds, 
and, being mostly kept in motion, formed a very 
attractive part of the show. More beautiful ani- 
mals in so large a number are rarely if ever to 

Of Sheep, there were all classes, from the finest 
Saxona and Merinoes, to the fattest Leicesters. 
Every class seemed to be we!) represented, with 
animals good of their kind. The number of ex- 
hibitors, especially of really fine sheep, was not 
as great as we had anticipated, however; and 
eeveraJ of our Ohio friends, who went tliore ex- 
pecting to make purchases, did not find as many 
TO select from as was desirable. Our friend Col. 
E&ndall had none there, as he had before taken 
the highest honors of the Society, and he had 
already sold as many aa he desired to this year. 
Mr. Jewetl, of Vermont, was unable to attend. 
One or two of our Ohio friends designed visiting 
him and some other Vermont sheep owners be- 
fore their return. We shall speak of their pur- 
chaaea &C. at another time. 

T/te Siniiie were not very numerous, but they 
were as fine as have efer been shown. The 
Leicester variety, and crosses of Leicester and 
Berkshire, seemed to take the preference of the ' a 
multitude, and of the committee. 

The ditplay of PouUry was a novel and inter- 
esting part ol this exhibition. Few persona were 
aware that so great a variety of domestic fowls 
could be found — and especially of such great size 
and beauty. There were six or seven exhibitors; 
Mr. Bement had eleven varieties of fowla, two 
of turkeys, three of ducks, and three of geese; 
Mr. Tucker had nine varieties of hens, two ofl 
iirkeys, two of geese, two of ducks, and twel' 



mprovement of the breeds of 



of pigeons. The 

poultry is beginning to receive much 
Bmon^ some I'artners at the east, ant 
cially in England. 

We will now take a rapid glance at 
portions of the show; a lack of space 
to be content with a mere glance 
building that arrests our attention, < 
the grounds. Is tlie one named 

"Floral i/aii."— This is devoted 
duetions of the garden — ilowers, fruits and 
' " ' " "e of the 



ighest admiral, 
great credit on the fair manufacturers, 
all manner of products of the needle and the 
loom — for use and ornament — silks, woole 
linena, &c., in endleaa variety. 

"Farmert' Half' la devoled mainly to prodi 
tlons of the dairy, and, as was anticipated In t 

fiortion of the State, the display la very rich. So 
arge and fine a sliow of cheese we have never 
before seen ; nor is the butter at all At 
ther in quantity or quality. Here, 
swarms of bees, at work in curiously constructed 
hives; also, luscious honey, maple sugar, &c. — 
We found our friend Peters presiding on com- 
mittee among the dairy productions, and when 
he gets leisure, perhaps he will give our reader 
a few observations on this part of the eshibitioi 
"JHechanici^ Hail" is occupied with specimen 
of mechanical skill and ingenuity. A large share 
ol' the space is taken up with tlovet, of which 
there is a large number, of all ahapei 
and for all manner of purposes. H< 
chine in operation knitting stockings, another 
braiding carriage lace; here, too, are " the latest 
and most improved" patent washing machines, 
Yankee cheeae presses, churns, ice. &c. 

The Ttumber of pertont in attendance at this 
Fair was eeiimaled at from 30,000 to45,000. Such 
Ititude poured into a city of only 12,000 
inhabitants made a most animated and exciting 
spectacle. The pubUc houses were all filled on 
the evening of the first day — and many private 
ones also; but the second night the hospitality of 
the citizens was severely taxed, though there was 
no holding back on their part. Every laich-string 
seemed to be out, till every bed and every carpet- 
ed floor, or place where a man could possibly resi 
for tliB niglu was filled. During the day, the 
whole city presented the appearance of a hive ot 
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bees when about te 
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octagonal Grecian temple, decorated with 
greens. Between the two entrances in front is 
a shield, or coat of arms, ornamented with ever- 
greens, with the honored names of Climon, Li- 
vifiGsTON, BuEL and Gatloed, with the scripture 
motto, "While the earth remalneth, seed "' 
and harvest shall not fail," in letters formed of 
small flowers, wrought by the ladies of Utica. 
Within, are three other temples, one at each end 
and the other in the middle of the long hall, 
verod with evergreens and flowers. The 
is dedicated to "Cehes," the goddess of the fields 
and the harvest, the second to "Flora," the god- 
dess of flowers, and the third to " Pomona," the 
goddess of fruits. Between these were long 
ranges of shelves, covered with the greatest pro- 
fusion of flowers, fruits and vegetables. Ab a 
whole, however, the display, though beautiful, 
was not very interesting to the horticulturist,— 
The articles were not, generally, as rare or meri- 
torious as those exhibited at Poughkcepsie lost 
year. This wn.s owing to the aeaaon having 
been unfavorable, and that portion of the Slate 
being lees adapted to fine fruits than the valley 
of the Hudson; while there were few if any 



lightful, up to the last hour of the exhibition, 
when a black clou^, witli wind and a sprinkle ol 
rain hastened the people from the ground while 
the reports were being read. 

Not the least interesting feature of these gath- 
erings, is the bringing together, as they do, from 
; in the Union, tiien who have 
each olJier by their writings 
the pro- i fellow laborers in this great cause of human a 

vancenient. In this respect, these meetings of 
the N. Y. Slate Society have become in a degree 
National Conventions of the friends of agrieul- 
ture; and on this account we think it was much 
to be regretted that the managers of the Socie- 
ty have no for the two pa»t years made such ar- 
rangements, as would anord opportunity for more 
iitlelleclual gratification. With so many men of 
distinguiahed talents and great experience in the 
good work, many have lelt it was a shame that 
they should be suffered to depart without having 
an oppertiinity to give even a brief exoresaion of 
their sentiments on such occasions, and infusing 
a portionof their zeal and enthusiasm into the 
minds of the thousands-who would gladly listen 
to them. If no better time or place could be de- 
vised, we would suggust that a speakers' atand 
and seats be erected in one corner of the grounds 
where it should be announced that orators 
would address those who would there assemble at 
stated hours during both days of the exhibition. 
If this could not be done, we would have the lar- 
gest room to be found in the city appropriated to 
this purpose each evening. 

The Addrttt, by Hon, Joscah Quinct, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, was highly eloquent and appro- 
priate. We thought it rather too brief, but be 



was probably induced to cut it bhon by the threat- 
ening aspect of the weather. We shall give at 
least a portion of it to our readers, when reoeived. 

Recehts at the Fair. — The receipts by the 
State Agricultural Society on account of the re- 
cent Fair at this place were over 04,300, exceed- 
ing the receipts at any former Fair by some 0800. 

SuMMiBV OF THE CiTTLE. — The entries up to 

B-sterday morning are 48 Durham cattle, 11 
ereforcf, B Devon, 4 Ayrshire — 72 in all of fo- 
reign breed, 37 native and crctss, 21 native, 124 
oxen, 12 steers and 8 fut cattle — making in all 
274 horned cattle. Of horses, 1 14 in oil, viz.- S8 
stallions, 36 matched, 7 geldings, 32 marea and 
colts, and 10 colts. Of sheep, there are 64 long 
wooled, 113 middle wooled, 58 Merinoes, 33 Sax- 
ons, To the above kinds adding the 34 swine, 
we have the grand total of S83 as the number of 
four-footed beasts at the cattle show. {Addition- 
al horses, and some other animals, were entered 
after this abstract was made.) — [En. 0. Cult. 

The JSagnelic Telegraph was eshibited, in ope- 
ration, in a building erected for the purpose on 
the showground; the wires extending to the 
lower part of the city. We ahall apeak of this in 
our next, and of the arrangements now in pro- 
gress for extending it through Ohio. 



Letter from Samuel Williuins. 

M. B- Bateham; — I have long felt that I owed 
my friend Bateham a long letter; but when I look 
into the Cultivator, and read iw able correspon- 
dence, ita numerous essays, pome of them fresh 
and sparkhng, from the fair hand of a Buckeye's 
fair daughter, I instinctively postpone writing, 
saying to myself, as Asmodeua did to his pupil 
who had fallen in love: 'I cannot Intereat thee 
now, for thou art in the hands of a stronger de- 
mon than myself!' 

It does me good to learn from your Cultivator, 
that the agricultural art In Ohio, is fast emerging 
from the dark barbarism of traditionary preju- 
dice, into the gladening light of analyticalscience. 
'Tis true that there are yet thousands of farmers, 
who deride the very name of what they term 
^book farming;' hut to me, who has heard our 
grand Erie Canal, inits early nrogreas, a thousand 
times denounced, by those self same men, as a 
'great impracticable goose pond ;' such anathemas 

EBHS rather as the precursor of certain success, — 
et me predict then that such will be the progress 
of agricuhural science, that in less than twenty 
years, every young Ohio farmer will know the 
ability and wants of his soil, in reference to each 
particular crop; the composition, nature, and ac- 
tion, of his manures, organic and inorganic, as 
well as the mechanic knows the rules of his own 
art, or the apothecary, the nature and action of 
his compounds; then, but not till then, will moon 
farming, and those who plant in the moon, be 
brought inio confusion. 

Your Bucceseor in the Genesee Farmer, Dr. 
Lee, Is a host In the phalanx of Agricultural pro 
gress; his report to our legislature, would not 
have been eo illiberally criticised, by those flip- 
pant (Ol diiant censors, the New York nrpee, hod it 
not been a unique production; like ottier reform- 
ers, the Dr. is a tittle enthusiastic, butenthasiasm 
is as necessary to the progress of the working 
mind, aa grease is to the wheel of the wag- 
gon, or oata to the team that draws it; show 

or did a foolish thin^, and I will show you that 
he never did any thing for the advancement of 
physics, ethics or theology. 

The Chinese call us 'barbarianE,' and we laugh 
their simplieity; yet, so far as relates to making 
esoil produce, they are, practically, much our 
iperiors. But it is a great triumph for 'book 
farming,'' to see at this time, stalwart ignorance 
and prejudice,inadvertentty adopting its precepts, 
after they have been reduced to practice by the 
intelligent farmer- A Southern planter said to me 
yesterday, that but for the late improvements in 
the rotation of crops, manuring and culture, tha 
long continued droughts of this season, would 
have produced a famine in the land. Here we 
have not had rain enough to wet a hill of pota- 
i the third of July, still our wheal, bar- 
ley, oatfl, flaxseed and hay have vielded well; po- 
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tatOM are very liglit, but in epiie of the drouglu, 
Indian corn, wlien pianied aud tended early, lis.-' 
proved a niiddling crop; 1 never raided belter 
corn ilk any other »eaaon: in drills iwo tcet apart, 
the Tull grown eight rowed ears stood on the aver- 
age only eizht laeheB apart; our pa^turen are bo 
nearly dried up our farmerw are feeding tbeir cat- 
tle with the aewly thrfeiied straw. 

When 1 Bee o farmer turn his cattle into the 
road at night, and thus lose their droppingF<, and 
then see him coiling over a large surlace to pro- 
duce a Btarvod crop of corn, 1 can but exclaim 
with (be Chinese, -what a barbarian;' when I 
K man eeil his wretchedly cultivated farm to 
west and buy wild unfenced acres, I mentally 
claim, 'trhat a barbarian.' Some of our farmers 
go west eraty, and come back lane; I asked a 
Ihe other day, what be saw along the borders of 
the Wabash Canal. ■! saw,' said he, 'more bare- 
Ibol smoke dried women and ragged children in 
one day, than 1 ever saw before in my life; lots of 
coon skins, and ferer and ague, but not a morsel 
of pork or whcaten bruat'.' The greatest cu 
ily na saw was a home-sick woman; one morning 
he went into a house of unusually comfortable ap- 
pearance; the Rrsi word that struck hia ear atier 
the fircl salutations, wan the cry of 'eastern boots,' 
from a woman sitting, half crying, half laughing, 
in the corner of tho room; 'eastern boots,' 'eastern 
boots,' 'aint there rings on the heels Mr., do hold 
Up your loot;' he held up his foot, at (he sight of 
the rings, the woman burst into tears. Her fath- 
er was a boot maker in New England. It is ahnost 
needless here to say, that on this level, unctuous 
vurface, redolent of mlusma, this poor woman, 
•ick, deprived of every luxury, and many coni- 
farui, far from at! kindred spirits, now yearned to 
behold the sterile detritus of her native hilts; 
here was, perhaps for the first time, the iron shod 
boot, (made perchance in herown father's shop) to 
resist the sharp quartzose soil of those very hills; 
hence the associations.&e.,&c. Yet we are gravely 
told by the Utopian writers of our land, that the 
wild miasmatic west, is the oaiU in the desert of 
of our civilization; the Elysian Atlantis where the 
poor effeminate, and I may say physically im|JO- 
tent females, of our great commercial Babylon, 
may find health, comfort and independence. 

Such is the mania for ^oing west, to settle wild 
lands, that some of our iairest counties now gain 
nothing in population; we must account for this 
infatuation, as we do for that of the hunter and 
the sportsman, the wilderness of excitement 
sweetens the toil, and the toil-sharpened appetite, 

fives the relish to the homely fare; so that tne or- 
inary comforts of civilization, become as useless, 
as the feather bed Co the Indian, or a washed gar- 
ment to the Indian's squaw. Half the economy 
in dress and hving, in an old settled country, 
with a tithe of the toil, would make the back- 
woodsman rich, in half the time, and with less 
than half the expenditure of bone and muscle 
and health, that is now daily sacrificed in Ihe 
wild west. Verv truly yours, 

" SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
Waterloo N. Y , ,lug. IBJS. 

Fine Bliccp In Kenlncky. 

We are indebted to M. Beach, Esq., of Leba- 
non, 0., for the following letter received by him 
from N. Hart, Esq., of Woodford co., Kentucky. 
We shall speak of the breed to which it alludes 
al another time. — Ed. 

Sib: — Your letter in reference to the Ram- 
bouillet Bucks purchojfed by me from D. L'. Col- 
lins, Esq., of llarlford, was received some lime 
since and I must offer an apology for the delay of 
my answer, Itiat, at the time ol its receipt, 1 was 
occupied every moment, froin morning till night in 
preparing, bailing and shipping a crop ot 50 tons 
of water rotted hemp, which was not completed 
till late in July. The article was ehipped to Eoe 
ton for the use of the U. S. Navy, and required 
the closest and most particular attention, calling 
me off to Louisville on several occasions. More- 
over your letter was received before one third of 
niy lambs were yeaned, when it was impossible 
tar me to say what kind or number of sheep I 
eould spare from the flock. I must beg to refer 
you to an article lately communicated by me to 
tha Louisville Journal, descriptive of the charac- 
ter of my flock. I adopted this mode as the read- 



iest manner of replying to the various enquiries 
addressed to me by wool-growers of the West in 
regard to my flock, lo iliese Rambouillet Bucks, 
and to llieir offspring from my native American 
ewes, I will merely remark 10 you as I have just 
done in a letter lo Mark Cockrill, fa large wool- 
grower of Tennessee) thai my ftock of 800 sheep 
is perhaps Ihe oldest and purest blooded flock 
we»l of the mountains, having been commenced 
35 years since bv my father, the late Nathaniel 
Han, upon a small flock of the original imporla- 
lion of Spanish merlnoif, purchased by him for 
the express purpose of breeding a large flock. 
with ihe view of selling the wool, and most care- 
fully handled and bred by him up to his death in 
Feb. 1844. For twenty years before his death, 
his flock average 31 lbs. to the head, and the fleece 
averaged 60 cts. per pound both in the western 
and eastern markets. He was perhaps more rig- 
orous than any other wool-grower east or west, 
in the utter exclusion from his flock of the Saxon 
cross, or any other sheep than the pure blooded 
old Spanish merino, adopting the plan from the 
flrsl, of raising his own rams for breeder;^, from a 
select flock of flne ewes kept for that special pitr- 

In the winter of 1(141-2, 1 was advised by Mr. 
A. B. Allen, (now editor of the 'American Agri- 
cultuist' ] who was then ona visit lo Kentucky, 
purchase, if I could posiibly procure them, 
ne of the Rambouillet flock, just brought into 
; country from the Roval flock of France, by 
D-C. Collins, of Hartforil. In September 1843, 
I visited Mr. Collins' small flock,and selected three 
bucks from a lot of 10 young buckf then for sale. 
When I subsequently started the three bucks 
which I purchased, to Kentucky, the other soven 
had been sold and removed. Since that time, I 
observed in the American Agncultuist, that 
Mr. (Dollins has had no more for sale, and but re- 
cently he has lost his famous breeding ram. Gran- 
dee. Two of my bucks wore by Grandee, out of 
Mr. Collins' imported ewes. The third buck was 
by Hildalgo (Mr. Collins' flne wooled buck] which 
was killed by dogs soon after their arrival at Hart- 
ford, and out of his favorite imported ewe. 

Last fall I selected 50 of my choice fine wooled 
ewes from my flock of 250 ewes, and put them to 
these three Rambouillet bucks on the iFt of Octo- 
. the main flockof ewes was putin November. 
From the first yeaning I reserved about 20 of the 
most promising ram lambs, which most resembled 
the Rambouillet race in the mossy folds of the 
ikin, and in their very peculiar dewlaps. A few 
of these rams, which have now been weaned for 
months, I desire to keep for the service of mj 
, . _ flock, in cose of death or disaster from dogs. 
The balance I propose to sell to such wool-grow- 
a desire lo unite weightiuesa of fleece, with 
less of fibre; two considerations of more im- 
portance than any others to the man who grows 
wool for sale. Indeed, my sole nurpoKe in pur- 
chasing these bucks from Mr. Collins, was to dou- 
ble the annual product of my flock by increasing 
the weight of the fleece, without injuring the 
quality of the wool. Mr. Cockerill says that he 
has attained all he desired as regards the quality 
of his wool; the only desideratum with him, is to 
■ crease the quantity of fleece. 

I have alreody sold several of my young bucks, 
and engaged others, at 895 each. The remain- 
der I oner on the same terms, to be delivered this 
fall, or during the winter. Hive within four miles 
of steamboat navieotion on the Kentucky River, 
hich offers any facility for transporting such 
stock. If you desire to procure any of this stock, 
I will with great pleasure attend lo your orders, 
and wou'd suggesl to you the propriety of writing 
e as soon as you determine. Wishing to in- 
le my flock as rapidly as possible, I d" not de- 
.0 part with any of my ewe lambs at present; 
otherwise I would willingly furnish you what 
you want. Most respectfuUv, 

NATHANIEL HART. 
Spring Hill, near Versailles, Ky., Aug. '45. 

DofSs vK. Sbeep. 

Mr. EnrroR:— In an extract taken from the 
Warren, Trumbull Co. Democrat, which appear- 
ed in your paper [No. 13.] the editor wishes for 

.formation ae to the number ot sheep killed by 
dogs in the several townships of that county.— 



It would I think be desirable for every county in 
the State to follow his suggestion, that the legis- 
lature might thereby be furnished with ibe prop- 
er data to act upon, if such it will. I myself have 
had killed by dogs, within a year, twenty five, 
at two different times. The last time, out of a. 
lot of sixty, fif^y three were more or less bitten. 
The above were valuable sheep, being from three 
eights to half blood, iJakewell & Kent [Romney 
Marsh.] Now, sir, I have no doubt that at least 
100 have been killed, by dogs, in this township 
within a year. Hamilton county contains 14 
townships, and the State 1 think 79 counties; 
100— 14 — TB— 1 10,600. From the above calcula- 
tion, 1 think it can hardly be doubted, that 30,000 
for the State is a very low estimate. If 30,000 
hogs were annually killed by dogs, the squeal of 
them would besoawful, that our legislature, busy 
as it might be in party squabbles, would be com- 
pelled to attend to it! But the sheep, poor pa- 
tient animal, for want of noii^e, its woes must 
pass unheeded! Joking aside, 1 think a law, to 
out-law all ruu-a1«ut self-hunting doge, when 
trespassing on inclosed land, coupled with a 
considerable lax on all dogs over one for each 
family [for more than one must be useless] would 
at least abate the evil; added 10 which, a sharp 
look out by the owners of sheep, and, ,in every 
instance, a strict enforcement of the present law 
against the 'owners, or harborers' of sheep-killing 
dogs when discovered. At present the killing of 
sheep by dogs is such an every day occurrence, 
ihat it hardly affords a passing observation, much 
less the least extra care of dogs in the neighbor- 
hood. When a person has suffered, perhaps a 
serious loss in his sheep, the owner of the oogs, 
when called upon, expects the death of said dogs 
to be satisfaction in full; and thinks it a hard cose 
to pay for the sheep. It is time that such unrea- 
sonable prejudices were done away with. What 
is the object of u civilized government, and for 
which we pay our taxes, but to insure lo us the 
peaceable protection of our persons and propertyl 
And is not the encouragement of sheep breeding, 
the State, an object of some eonsequenee as it 
respects our national prosperity! But to lax dogs, 
some will say, is a restraint upon liberty. The 
horse is a useful animal, and he is taxe' ; besides, 
it is easy to prevent being injured by our neigh- 
bor's horses, or if not, remuneration is certain; 
not so with his dogs, hence the necessity of some 
eflicient law to stop the evil. Many in this 
neighborhood have givenuplhe keeping of sheep 
eniirelv, on account o** dogs, and many others, 
[myself among the number] are deterred from 
purchasing high priced animals on the eame 
account. Were the dog evil removed, 1 have no 
doubt the number of sheep in the Stale would 

on be doubled. R. B. 

New Habmo\, Hahiltos Co , 0. 
[From Skiiiner''i Monlhlif Journal of Agrieubure.J 

Among other sensible resolutions, adopted by 
the Agricultural Convention lately held ai Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was one lo petition ihc Legislature to 
pass a law to tax do^s, in the hope of diminishing 
the greai numlter of worthless curs that invest 
every part of the country, and by their ravages 
present great obstacles lo the successful pr(^ress 
of sheep-husbandry in Ohio. The same reasons 
exists for similar acts in many other Slates. Such 
resolutions sound well on paper; their expediency 

obvious to every man of common sense. Il is 
Bofe to assume that millions of dollars are annu- 
ally lost to the nation, not so much by the number 
of sheep killed, as by restraining many from breed- 
ing sheep, in the fear of their being thua destroyed. 
But, alas! these half starved, hungry dogs axe, in 
many cases, kepi in groat numbers as eompan- 
■ us, by loafers yet more worihless, who, if they 

ive nothing e]ae , hate notet! 

Thai's it exactly. — Ed. O. Cult. 



""""""' ' ' " in '&ilSr.h 

Hedges are the most ornamental, and, if prop- 
erly grown and taken care of, ihe most durable 
nS effectual fences. We have no eery good 
ledgc plant growing about here, that I have'met 
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wilh. There are severnlvnrieliea of thorn, among 
which the cockanur is ihe best. There is, however, 
B plant, the seeda of which are easily lo be obiain- 
ea— the Osage Ornnge, tnentioiied in a late'num- 
ber. I am told thai there is no great difficulty in 
setting the eeed; aiid, so soon as the want existii, 
31 will, without doubt be the nioat common hedge 
plant here, and perhaps the most beautiful of an;^' 
To any person, the beauty of Ihe Uving fence is 
at once appareal. These verdant bounds har- 
nionize with the colors of the landscape, and in- 
dicate a high Elate of held and mental cultiva- 
tion. It i? DS&erted loo, (and this must have 
■weight,] that they are much leas expensive and 
troubleaome than any fence now in use. They 
grow in iive or six years, and, with a little trim- 
ming in the spring, and an occasional replacing 
of a dead plant, are of no further cost or care. 

Whenever it is possible, fences should be dis- 
pensed with; one of the moat plea-tiiig feanires 
of the grand panorama seen from the top of Mt. 
Holyoke, is the fertile valley of the Connecticut, 
■with its broad, rich fields, vnliiiUd by the ring 
fences of men. So it is with the valley of the Mi- 
nmi, looked at from the top of Mt. Tusculum, 
when the Inoian corn is ripe; it seems like one 
vast field, not bound with the surveyor's chain, 
»nd to which -'acre" is an unknown tongue. — 
Then the fences disappear, and nature (or corn) 
is greater than man (or fences.) 

The only fence which I recollect to have seen 
in this vicinity, at all ornamental, is at Mr. Shoen- 
berger'a place, on Vine St. hill. This is a great 
improvement upon the old style of board fences. 



Not longsince, I saw in New Jersey a fence of 
much the same style, with this improvement— 
that the points came above the rail; deadly loboys, 
and other jumping cattle! It was painted a dull 




green, instead of the bright while which we prac- 
tice; and this loo, it seems to me, is on improve- 
tnenl. Any neutral tint, or color thai doea not 
contrast EO vioienlly with all objects in nature, is 
better for this purpose, as well ae for ihe coloring 
■of dwellings and buildings. While is certainly 
Tery neat, and has a careful, thrifty. New England 
look, but it ia not ihe best taale, as any arlisi who 
has ft toleni for landscape design will say. 

Very tasteful fences may be made, where no 
style is necessary, (as, for instance, for small and 
TOoderale sized dwellings, costing from five to 

twelve hundred dollars,) of poles rustic fences, 

u they are commonly called. This kind of fence 



would not besuilable for the front and finished 
enclosure of the ground surrounding a Grecian 
cottage, which should be more in the manner of 
Ihe house. They are very pretty, on a place of 
this kind, for some inner enclosure, such as the 
kitchen garden, or the like. But lor an English 
or Swiaa cottage, in any of their forms, nothing 
is more ornamental or picturesque. A fence 
of thi? sort, made of pine or hemlock poles brought 
from MaiuL', may be seen at a small place of Mr. 
Stephen Perkins, al Brooklyn, near toslon. The 
posla are set, and the rails placed, so that the up- 
right or diagonal pieces can be nailed on both 



sides, thorto which incline one way on one side, 
thoHe at angles lo tliem on the other. The hem- 
lock poles, which are the mosl loeiing, are not to 
be had here; but oak poles, which answer a good 
purpose, can be bought very cheap. I purchased 
some last spring for five dollars a thousand: they 
were twelve feet long, and made into three up- 
rights. The coat of the material, it will be per- 
ceived, is very cheap; a pannel of eight feet 
would coat, exclusive of labor, as follows — 

Locust post, G ets. 

19 poles for 24 upright pieces, ) g 

4 poles for rails, j 

Say one pound of nails, 5 

Coal per panel, 21 

The lai'or is considerably greater than is re- 
quired to make a common board fence, but I should 
Oiink no more than to rip and plane the stuff for 
a finished fence. A variety of patterns :nay be 
hit upon, more or less ornamenial and troubie- 




Another pretty fence,' perhapa the most orna- 
mental of any of this rustic kind , may be made of 
the fupuffrf branches of trees, worked in together 
so as to be without regularity, looking almost as 
though ii grew up out of the ground. 

Some such fences as these, ornamental in them- 
selves, and of a dull color, t^hould always be used' 
when it is ncceKsary to make encloeures near 
dweUings; they seem leas for use than ornament, 
and do not convey the idea that the place is small, 
and the ground scarce. Mr. Grandm's place is, 
it seemB lo me, very much injured by these hnea 
of white fence — there is no breadth to the grounds 
in front of the house, and one might suppose that 
it was a little piece of ground on the top of the 
hill instead of being a line, broad estate, as it is. 
The same may be said of Mr. Burnet's place, 
on Mt. Auburn- Thoic is no reason to suppose 
that it is any thing different from the half acre 
Iota along the street on that hill. The stranger 
would very naturally say to himself, what a plly 
that this fine house, commanding a fine inland 
view, should be so cramped. 'Here,' the English 
gentleman would say, 'is a fine opportunity tor 
landscape gardening, if one could get these fen- 
ces away. Fine groups of ornamental trees 
would give great variety to the face of the lawn 
exteniiineaway to the north of the house; a pretty 
carriage drive would encircle it, and shady and 
beautiful walks might delight thecily friend.' Il 
would excite no remark, if it weie understood 
that either of these places was farmed for profit 
rather than pleasure. 

Brooui Cora FactoiT Burnl. 

We regret lo announce that the extensive 
buildings occupied by Mr. Ealon near this city for 
drying, cleaning and packing broom corn, were 
entirely consumed by fire, with all their contents, 
on the 2Sd ult. The main building was 100 feel 
by 60, three stories high; adjoining which was a 
shed lor storing, 150 feet long. The buildings 
contained at the time, what is estimated at over 
4(1 ions of broom corn, some of it ready for ship- 
ment, and worth in all $4,000. This was en- 
tirely destroyed, together with 81,000 worth of 
machinery, and all his implements of culture, &c., 
worth about 81.000 more; making an aggregate 
lo;<s of about 06,000, no port of which was cover- 
ed by insurance — the companies olijeciing to in- 
sure, on account of the danger from the etovee 
used in drying. The buildings were owned by 
M. L. Sullivnnt, Esq., and were not of much val- 
ue except for this purpone. 

This IS a severe blow lo our young friend Eaton. 
bul we are happy to know that he is not the man 
to despond. On Ihe contrary, he is driving ahead 
with his harvest with redoubled energy. 
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Obio State Board of Agricnltnre, 

fFill meet al Colvmbv Oct. Z2. 

Theri; will be a meeting of Ihe members of the 
Stale Board of Agriculture, fas elected by the Con- 
vention in June) at Columbus, on Wednesday, 
Oct 29d, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of 
organizing said Board, and conferring with the 
commiliee on drafting a memorial to the legisla- 
ture, and generally for devising means for the 
promotion of agricultural improvement through- 
out Ohio. As il is very important that all ports 
of the Slate should be represented, it is hoped 
that all ihe members of the Board will endeavor 

be present. 

[By Ihe advice ofMettrt. Ridgway, JVedary and 
SultUanl.) 

The following gentleman compose Ihe Stale 

Alien Trimble, Greenbury Keen, Samuel Span- 
gler, Diirius Lapham, J. P. Kirilaad, J. H- Hal- 
lock, Joseph Vance, Samuel Medary and M. L. 
Sulhvaut. 



Editor at Home. 

Here we are, in our chair again, with health 
and apirita none the worse for our trip to Utica. 
We had a pleasant time among our friends in the 
Empire Stale, and were strongly tempted to lin- 
ger a few days, bul duty to you, kind readers, re- 
quired us to hasten home. 

We find numerous letters of inquiry, fee, wait- 
ing for our attention, and several mailers designed 
for this number are unavoidably deferred. Pa- 
lience, kind friends, and all shall have b. chance. 
We have further 'notes of travel' whenever rpMO 
presents. 

CoRRKSPOVDENTS, are entitled to our warmest 
thanks for the aid they have rendered us for sev- 
eral months post while much of our lime has been 
spent in traveUng. Our readers will unite with 
'i welcoming to our columns the able new 
ributor from Cincinnati. 



LardiierU Leclurei on Science and Art, Ab. X. 

rec'd. It is a rich number for young mechanios- 
Contents: 'Conduction of Heat,' 'Belation of Heat 
and Light,' 'Action and Reaction,' 'CorapoeitiMi 
anil Resolution of Force,' 'Centre of Gravity' and 
'The Lever and Wheel work.' 

' The Americait Shepherd' by L. A- Uorrell of 
N. Y., is just the book for sheep formers. Notice 



The Ladies of Utica.— We find ihe following 
in the New York Tribune, wrillen by a correii- 

Eondeni at the Fair :— "The weather for the Fair 
as heea mosl auspicioue, and Me /air have ac- 
cordingly turned out in great force. Though not 
a'ladv's man,' in the usual acceptation of the 
term, i beg leave to say that nothing has siruck 
me Willi more force than the remarkable beauty 
of the ladies generally. And it is to bo obeerved, 
that the department in the exhibition consigned 
to the taste and management of the ladies here, 
as al Poughkeepsie, was in decidedly the beet 
keeping. I allude to the "Floral Hall," to 
exhibition of fruits and flowers. • • * Of this 
Committee of the Floral Department, Mr. Bats- 
HJM, of the Ohio Cultivator, appeored to be one. - 
A young lady was heard to observe, that she was 
surprised to find that a gentleman of hie taste 
should still give preference lo the ' Baehelor^t 
Ballon,' among so many superb flowers." 
We entirely, concur wiin the writer of tbo- 
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foregoing in regard to the beauty of the Utica la- unless you have Bomething else than eggs at the 



dies, and the Floral Hall ; but we cannot consent 
to receive any share of praise as one of the Coni- 
mittee of Arrangements, for we had not the 
honor of acting in that capacity, excepting as we 
were invited to a^ist for a short time in arrang- 
ing the articles brought in for exhibition. The 
jcreAii of devising and effecting the decorations 
of the Hall &c. belongs to our friend Dr. Thomp- 
son, of Aurora, and the ladies of Utica, who la- 
bored with him in that work for a number of 
days previous to the Fair. 

As to our giving ** preference to the Backer 
lor^f Button ^^^ it would doubtless have been all 
the same, had we been disposed to have prefer- 
red any other of the ** superb flowers" exhibited 
on that occasion ; for our friend Thompson be- 
ing a rich and handsome widower^ and having 
nearly a week the start of us, had so completely 
monopolized the thoughts and affections of the 
numerous fair ones by whom he was surround- 
ed, that a poor bachelor like ourself stood no 
chance at all ! 

' LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



For the Ohio CulUvalor. 

Tills irorld.of Oars 

'Tie beautiful, 'tis beautiful. 

This fairy world of ours; 
With its hills and vales and gushing streams, 

And wealth of varied flowers. 
The very breezes tell us so, 

Which steal through vale and grot; 
Oh His beautiful, Uis beautiful, 

And who can say Uis not. 

-The birdlings mingle with their songs, 

Upon the leafy spray, 
A chorus of * 'tis beautiful,' 

And sing their lives away. 
And e'en the summer rivu'et. 

That dances on in glee, 
Is singing to itself, the earth 

Is beautiful to me. 

The child, whose little cup of joy. 

Is full up to the brim. 
When warbling 'neath a summer sky. 

Needs none to teil to him 
Of beauty in fair nature's works. 

When by his shou's of glee, 
The beautiful in all around. 

His youthful mind can see. 

Yet there are those of riper years, 

Who never can discern, 
The least of beauty on the earth. 

Which way so e'er they turn. 
But ever look upon the dark. 

And gloomy side of things. 
And dark and gloomy are the hearts. 

From which such feeling springs. 

'Tis such as these who ne'er can see 

The bright rose for the thorn; 
Nor ever love to gaze upon 

The rainbow for the storm. 
But those who love the glorious works 

Of God's creative powers. 
Will say with me, 'tis beautiful. 

This sunshine world of ours. M. B. 

Spring Valley, O. 



bottom of the jars. 

The second plan is to select chickens hatched 
as early as April (for old hens or youns chickens 
will not, generally, begin to lay till the last of Jan- 
uary.) Feed them ire//; give them c/eaf» water ^ 
and gravely lime^ or pounded bones, a good place of 
dry earth to burrow in. and, not least, a warm 
place where they can shelter themselves night or 
day, from cold or wet. After years' experience I 
have never fail d once of fresh eggs in winter by 
this last plan. I can say too from experience, 
that if you will get the Poland or the Creole breeds, 
you will have twice as many eggs during the year, 
and more than twice as many in the winter. — 
Another most fundamental doctrine is, exchange 
your stock every year. Whether your readers 
will try these plans or not I cannot tell; but they 
are sent by one whose family has fresh eggs the 
whole year. HENRY MICRON. 

Madison, Ia., 1845. 



From the Indiana Farmer and Gardiner. 

Fresh Efins^s In Winter. 

As you are giving light, will you tell your read- 
era how they can have fresh eggs in the winter. 
They may have them in either of two ways. In 
September let them purchase as many fresh eggs 
as they wish to use in winter, pack them in kegs or 
stone jars, setting them all upon the little end. 

Take unslacked lime and slack it in so much water ' ^^> Orange trees in bearing, several kinds of Ge- 
as will fill your jars or kegs. Let there be lime ' ^*"^*^"^^» ^^^^ other house plants. (Ab/c. — No 
enough to make the liquid a little thicker than effort was made to exhibit rare plants in pots; 
milk. When it is cool, pour it in upon your eo^gs, ®^^y ^ ^®^ were brought in for convenience of 
and set the jars in a cool place and you hove noth- arrangement.) 



Columbus Horticultural So<;lety. 

Report of the Exhibition y September 26, 1845. 

Owing to the extreme scarcity of fruits, and 
the limited supply of flowers and vegetables, the 
Society did not deem it expedient to attempt 
what might be called a public exhibition this 
year; but merely to invite such of the members, 
and other citizens as chose to do so, to bring in 
specimens of their productions for inspection at 
a meeting of the Society. Of course, therefore, 
an extensive display was not to have been ex- 
pected; though considering the circumstances, 
the show was in all respects larger and better 
than many who were present had anticipated. 
The beauty and choiceness of the flowers, the 
excellence of the fruits and vegetables, and, 
above all. the skill and industry of the Ladies in 
arranging, gave a most cheering ernest of what 
may be expected another y^ar, when our region 
may be more favored by Pomona and Flora, and 
our citizens generally become interested in the 
objects of the Society. 

The following is a list of the contributors, and 
the articles presented by each, at this exhibition: 

By Mrs. J. W. Andrews and Miss McNiel, one 
large pyramid bouquet of Dahlias, Roses, &c., — 
very beautiful. 

Mrs. Buttles and Mrs. McCoy, a large stand of 
bouquets of choice Roses, including Monthly 
Cabbage, Tea Fragrans, Tea Odoratissima, Clara 
Sylvain, Strombio, Aurora, Niphetos, Camellia 
Rouge, White Daily, Felemberg, Champney, La- 
fayette Landreth's Carmine, La pactole, Phoebe 
and Hamilton. 

Mrs. M. J. Gilbert, a large bouquet of Dahlias 
and other cut flowsrs. 

Mrs. McCoy, a bouquet of very choice and 
beautiful cut flowers in variety, including blos- 
som-* of the Hoy a carnosa; also, a very large 
plant of the Cleorae grandiflora. 

Mrs. Jno. Miller, two bouquets of fine DahUas, 
including the " King's Own," a magnificent va- 
riety; also, fine pots of Globe Amaranthus, Ger- 
man Asters and Canna excelsia. 

Miss H. Piatt, two fine bouquets of Verbenas, 
Heliotropes, &c. 

Mrs. B. Latham, a large bouquet of Dahlias 
and other flowers. 

Miss Gwynne, a bouquet of fine Dahlias. 

Mrs. J. Buttle^, a bouquet of Verbenas and 
other choice flowers; a stalk, in bloom, of the 
Erythrina speciosa, and the following plants in 
pots, mostly in bloom: — Ardisia crenulata. Sal- 
via splendens, S. fulgens, roses Queen of Beauty 
and La pactole, Vinca alba and rosea, Myrtus 
communis. White Verbena, Plumbago capensis, 
Achimenes longi flora, Achania molis. White 
Jasmine, Fuschia variegata, Hypericum mono- 
gynum, Melaleuca ericifolia, Ficus elasticus; al- 



Dr. Jones, a large Orange tree in fruit, a dish 
of fine Orange Quinces, of Isabella Grapes, and 
a bunch of Longworth's Cigar Box or Ohio Grape. 
Jno. Burr presented eight bouquets of very 
fine roses, including the following kinds: — Lonis 
Philippe, La Phcenix, Bourbon Tea, Duchess de 
Orleans, Hermosa Superba Tea, Monthly Cab- 
bage, Elina Noisette, Mrs. Posanquet, Princess de 
Nassau, Eugene Beauharnois, Venusta, Pont Dai- 
ly, Reine de Lombardy, Madame Naiman, Strom- 
bio, La Regular, Ninon de PEnclos, Donna Maria, 
Virginale, Lady Warrender, La Victorieuse, Fel- 
lenSerg, Monstros" , Belle de Monza, Raffanelle, 
White Daily, and Agrippina. 

Mr. Burr also presented a plate of Isabella 
Grapes, a bunch oi Burros seedling Strawberry, 
ten ears of improved sweet corn, (very large) 
and specimens of English cob-nut Filberts. 

Coh B. Latham presented plates of Isabella and 
Alexander Grapes, French BeRe Fleur, Black 
Gilliflower, Seek-no-further, Golden Pippin and 
Spitzenberg Apples, a Texan Cucumber, (gourd) 
three feet long, English Star Hops, Ohio ever- 
bearing Raspberries, and cuttings in leaf of 30 
varieties of the Grape, including the White Ca- 
tawba, Post Oak, Olmsted, Norton's seedling, Le 
Noir, and 25 others; also, cuttings of several rare 
kinds of Willow, Mulberry, &c. 

Mr. S. Brush, a hasket of fijie Lima Beans, do. 
of Sweet Potatoes, five bunches of early Sweet 
Corn, and specimens of Acorn, Scollop and Crook- 
neck Squashes. 

Col. b. Medary, a basket of fine Isabella and 
Catawba Grapes, and large clusters of the same 
on branches of the vines. 

Mr. Jno Miller, a plate of small oval Tomatoes, 
a large stalk of Okra, in pod, stalks of mammoth 
Rhubarb, specimens of the Lady Fineer Potato, 
red beets, mammoth Nutmeg Squash, (weight 70 
lbs.); also, plates of Fall Pippin and Spitzenberg 
Apples; also, two bottles of Currant Wine, made 
by himself and Col. Latham, and one bottle of do. 
16 years old, made by Mrs. McLene. These 
were pronounced extra fine, and sold well. 

Mr. William Kelsey, a plate of very large pear- 
shaped Quinces. 

Mr. J. Buttles, one dozen Pennock Apples, and 
a plate of a large variety, name not known. 

Dr. L. Goodate, two South American or Texan 
cucumbers, (gourds) four to five feet long, and 
(by Mr. Wilcox) some very large Sugar Beets. 

Mr. M. B. Bateham presented a basket of fruit 
brought by him from the exhibition at Utica, N. 
Y., containing named specimens of 30 varities 
of choice Pears, and as many of Apples, presented 
to the Society by John J. Thomas, nurseryman, 
at Macedon, N.Y., irom his father, David Tho- 
mas, of Aurora, N. Y., and a number of fine Ap- 
Kles from Messrs. EUwanger and Barry, of the 
It. Hope nursery, Rochester. Among the pears 
from David Thomas were some very superior and 
new varieties, which aflbrded much gratification 
to the tasting committee ; such as Stevens' Gene- 
see, Thompson, Burgamotte, Beurre Capiau- 
mont, Seckel, Foster, Gushing, White Doyenne, 
Summer Rose, Brown Beurre, Bezi de la Motte, 
&c. (The later kinds are reserved for the next 
meeting of the Com.) The apples, also, were 
very acceptable to the Society, especially as they 
afibrd the means of comparing specimens, and 
determining the names of varieties in this re- 
gion, to some extent. The thanks of the Society 
were tendered to the Messrs Thomas, and to 
EUwanger and Barry, ior their timely and valua- 
ble donations. 

The sale of flowers, fruits, &c., at the close of 
the exhibition, amounted to about $26. The 
number of members is at present about 40. (It 
ought to be at least 100.) The funds of the So- 
ciety are to be expended in procuring horticultu- 
ral books for the use of the members, and rare 
and valuable seeds, grafts, &c. 



ing more to do than to take your eggs as you want 
to use them. They say a little salt is good, but I 



Mrs. J. W. Andrews exhibited a large pot of 
the Manettia cordifolia, (a beautiful climber,) in 



have kept them from August till April, and never ' bloom. 

found one to be injured, only as the lime will set- j Dr. Carter, a seedling Shaddock, a Cape Jas- 

tle about the lower tiers, so as to destroy the shell, ' mine, and Rose Lamarque. 



Farmers' Clubs. 

Friend Bateham: — In compliance with your 
request, I venture to ofl'er to the young farmers 
of Ohio, a few hints on the formation and man- 
agement of Farmers' Clubs or Township Agricul- 
tural Societies. Of the utility of such associations 
there can be but one opinion. With a good one 
in every township the agriculture of our State 
might be speedily regenerated; without them, little 
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comparatively will be accomplished. And now 
the most convenient sea^^on for holding evening 
meetings is approaching, and must not be allowed 
to pass away unimproved. 

I believe the less these societies trammel them- 
selves with constitutions and bye-laws, the better; 
common sense and established usage will generally 
be found the best guides. A multitude of officers 
are equally unnecessary; a President, Secretary 
and Treasurer will feel more responsibility, and 
if they reside near to each other, probably maur 
age the affairs of an association better than a lar- 
ger number. But in addition to the regular offi- 
cers, a visiting committee of two or three mem- 
bers should be appointed. Meetings ought ta be 
held at least monthly, and as much more fre- 
quently as they can be made sufficiently interest- 
ing. They may be occupied with 

Ut. Lecturei, — These should embrace all the 
sciences having any application to agriculture, or, 
in other words, the whole theory and practice of 
farming. Scientific men everywhere, to what- 
ever profession they belong, as well as farmers, 
must be pressed into the service; all are alike in- 
terested, and the prosperity of our State r<»quires 
their co-operation. And if competent lecturers 
cannot always be obtained without compensation, 
it will be better to appropriate funds to this ob- 
ject than to the distribution of premiums. 

Sd. Rei>ortt. — The visiting committee, or a 
part of it, should visit the farm of every member 
at least once during the year, and present a full 
report on each farm, one or more at every meet- 
ing, specifyng the number of acres cultivated, the 
crops raised, amount produced per acre, and 
mode of culture, the character and condition of 
all the live stock, the state of the fences and build- 
ings* and the kind of implements used, particular- 
izing every thing especially worthy of commen- 
dation, or if need be, resorting to good-natured 
criticism. Perhaps no measure yet adopted has 
been found more conducive to neatness and en- 
terprize among farmers than these visitations, or 
contributed more to the interest of meetings, than 
the reading of these reports. 

2d. Disccussion. — Not by the selection of a 
question with appointed champions on the affir- 
mative and negative to murder truth for the sake 
of victory, but let some subject be announced for 
conversation, ^nd members, one after another, 
give their opinion or experience in relation to the 
matter. Nothing is more profitable than friendly 
discussion, or more hateful than gladiatorial de-r 
bating. 

I must not omit another item quite essential to 
the success of these associations, which is, that 
every member provide himself with a good agri- 
cultural paper. See to this or you will have 
drones in the hive. And if in any place an en- 
terprizing farmer should be unsuccessful in arou- 
sing his neighbors to an appreciation of the value 
of organizations, such as we have been contem- 
plating, let him go to work until he gets a dozen 
subscribers for the Cultivator, and a good society 
in that place will be almost a necessary conse- 
quence. 

I have only to add, that whether any of the 
above hints shall be found worthy of adoption or 
otherwise, this at least is certain, that something 
systematic and effectual ought to be immediately 
attempted, if not already commenced, in every 
township throughout the State. Will not every 
reader of the Cultivator take this subject into se- 
rious consideration. 

NORTON S. TOWNSHEND. 

Elyria, Lorain Co,, Sept, 14, 1845. 

To the Farmers. 

VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC ATTAINMENTS. 

In my former communication I indulged in 
some general and encouraging reflections in rela- 
tion to the enviable pursuit of this portion of my 
fellow citizens. Permit me now, Mr. Editor, to 
throw out some hints with regard to the impor- 
tance of knowledge to the farmer. 

In the first place let me remark that I was not 
born a flatterer, nor with honey on my tongue to 
sweeten speech; therefore excuse me for sparing 
the *thuuder' of demagogues, and believe me, 
when I say that knowledge is little appreciated 
by the farmers as well as other classes — that they 
cannot receive that consideration they should de- 



serve, nor enjoy a tithe of the happiness to which 
they are entitled, until they change their views 
upon th s subject. If science were valued at a 
hundredth part its real worth, we should find 
schools and academies in every township where 
every facility of mstruction would be afforded,—^ 
societies and libraries established for the constant 
cultivation of the mind, — the support of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties deemed as essential 
and indispensable as the sustenance of the body— 
a profound philosopher, and a sagacious states- 
man on every farm, — old men and women teach- 
ing and encouraging the young, sustained in their 
declining years by the power of science and dis- 
ciplined thought, and cheered by the mild and 
beauteous light of a developed spirit — yo ing men 
and maidens pressing their way onward and up- 
ward to the dignified destiny of humanity, — and 
little children zealously interesting themselves in 
the noble strife, rapidly opening their tender 
minds for the comprehension of those great 
matters which elicit such wonderful interest in 
their superiors, and afford them such overflowing 
delight. Would not this be a beautiful spectacle? 
Would not man assume a sublime position?— 
Would not a new era dawn upon the world? If 
such a state of things can be brought about, does 
not every one most ardently desire its attain- 
ment? Can any living soul be found to oppose, 
with his eyes open, the advent of such a glori- 
ous condition? Let us, for the honor of human 
nature, answer the former of the last two ques- 
tions in the affirmative, and the latter in the neg- 
ative. What, then, is to be done? Nothing but 
to buckle on our armor, gird our loins, put the 
shoulder to the wheel, manifest our moral courage, 
and take hold of the work with resolution. I 
have indulged in no dream. Man is capable of 
attaining every thing good and great that can be 
desired. He has mind enough, heart enough, 
strength enough, and sufficient means of every 
kind to accomplish the magnificent purpose of 
his creation. The question is left entirely with 
our own free will, then nothing is wanting but 
the courage to be *up and at it;' but if we will 
not, then we must remain as we are, the unfaith- 
ful, wasteful, dishonorable and dishonest tenants 
of the beautiful hills and plains, beautiful with 
trees, grain, grass and flowers, which we have 
leased free of rent from the Creator and controller 
of all things. We shall remain unfaithful in the 
cultivation of the paradise we possess, unfaithful 
to God and ourselves. We shall remain wasteful 
of the fruits of the earth which should be devoted 
to noble purposes, wasteful of the eternal mind 
with which we are endowed, and the exhausiless 
pleasure afforded by its cultivation. We shall 
remain dishonorable in lavishing our substance 
in vain frivolties and 'riotous living,' and abu- 
sing the priceless privileges we possess, and we 
shall remain dishonest in the false and beggarly 
account we must render of our 'stewardship.' 

I have said there is no one who would oppose 
the better condition with his eyes open — but I 
am compelled to say that with eyes shut there 
are many, many^ many, who seem uncompromi- 
sing in their hostility to a true standard of edu- 
cation, the only means which can elevate them 
in this world and the next. Whenever the sub- 
ject of education is mentioned as it truly deserves, 
their thoughts are instantly centered on their dol- 
lars, the height and depth of their aspiration and 
faith. Mention to them the subject of libraries, 
schools and academies, and they are startled at 
the thought of contributing their dimes to ob- 
jects of whose magnitude they have no concep- 
tion. Ask the people to vote, 'school tax' or 'no 
school tax,' on a proposition to provide for the 
proper elevation of every child that exists or shall 
exist in the State, and ten to one the enterprise 
of philanthropists will be vetoed by those who are 
most interested in its success, many of whom will 
write on their tickets, 'wo tchule tackt.'^ Talk of 
providing for the good education of the poor 
children, and providing them with clothing that 
they may appear respectable in the schoolroom, 
and nine out of ten of our more fortunate popu- 
lation will spitefully declaim against the indolence 
of thestrugglingj poor and the infringement of 
their own natural right to hold, with a miser's 
grasp, every cent they can get, whether by indus- 
try, fraud, speculation or extortion. 



Such is the lamentable want of a true estima- 
tion of scientific atttainment that so generally 
prevails, the legitimate fruits of which, are ignor- 
ance, sensual life, vice, miserable school houses, 
more miserably furnished, poor teachers more 
poorly paid, and a general prostitution of the 
most heavenly attributes of our tender children. 
These remarks are not addressed particularly to 
the farming community, but to all of every occu- 
pation. 

I am not now prepared to discuss more fully the 
subject at the head of this article. My next 
communications will be devoted to the following 
points: 

1*/. Science facilUaiet money getting, 
%d. Science elevates Ike human character, 
3d, Science promotes our highest happiness, 
Cincinnatiy O, L, A. HINE. 

Tlie moon and the Weatlier. 

The advocates of Moon farming we believe 
are all of the opinion that the Moon has an influ- 
ence upon the weather — causing changes and 
storms, kc. Indeed this belief is one of the most 
common fallacies of the age, and is by no means 
confined to those who believe in the influence of 
the moon on agriculture. But fortunately this 
matter is easily settled by those who will take 
the pains to investigate it, for we have correct 
records of all the changes and conditions of the 
weather kept at various places for a long series 
of years, and also the moon changes for the same 
times, so that we have only to compare them with 
reference to this point to prove the matter beyond 
a reasonable doubt. Well, this has frequently 
been done, and in all cases has led to the same 
conclusion — noLiueXy , that the moon does not exert 
any influence whatever on the wecUher, at least so 
far as to show any agreement or connection be- 
tween the changes of the Moon and those of the 
weather. The following extract from one of Dr, 
Lardner's Lectures is conclusive on this point: 

"Among the many influences which the Moon 
is supposed, by the world in general, to exercise 
upon our globe, one of those which have been 
more universally believed, in all ages and in all 
countries is that which is presunaed to exert up- 
on the changes of the weather. Although the 
particular details of this influence are sometimes 
pretended to be described, the only general prin- 
ciple, or rule, which prevails with the world in 
general is, that a change of weather may be look- 
ed for at the epochs of new and full moon; that 
is to say, if the weather be previously fair, it will 
become foul, and if foul will become fair. Simi- 
lar changes are also sometimes though not 
so confidently looked for, at the epochs of the 
quarters. 

A question of this kind may be regarded eith- 
er as a question of science, or a question of 
fact. 

If it be regarded as a question of science, we 
are called upon to explain how and by what 
property of matter, or what law of nature or at- 
traction the Moon, at a distance of a quarter of 
a million of miles, combining its effects with the 
Sun, at four hundred times that distance, can 
produce those alleged changes? To this it 
may be readily answered that no known law or 
principle has hitherto explained any such phe- 
nomena. The Moon and Sun must doubtless af- 
fect the ocean of air which surrounds the globe, 
as they affect the ocean of water — producing ef- 
fects analagous to tides; but when the quantity 
of such an effect is estimated, it is proved to be 
utterly inappreciable, and such as could by no 
means account for the meteorological changes 
here adverted to. 

But in conducting investigations of this kind 
we proceed altogether in the wrong direction, 
and begin at the wrong end when we commence 
with the investigation of the physical cause of 
the supposed phenomena. That method of con- 
ducting physical inquiries, which was bequeath- 
ed to us by the illustrous Eacon, and which has 
led to such an immense extension of our knowl- 
edge of the universe, imperiously requires that 
before we begin to seek for the causes of any 
phenomena, we must prove beyond the possibility 
of doubt, the reality or the phenomena, and as- 
certain with the utmost precision, all the cireum* ' 
stances attending them. In other words, we 
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are required to consider all inquiries of the kind 
now adverted to, us mere questions of/act, before 
we take them as queptions of science. 

What, then, let us see, is the present question] 
It is ascertained that the moon produces such an 
influence on the weather as to cause it to change 
at the new and full Moon, and at the quarters. 
But in this mode of stating the proposition, there 
are implicitly included two very distinct points, 
one of which is a simple matter of fact, and the 
other a point of physical science. 

/\rf/.— It is asserted that at the epochs of a 
new and full Moon, and at the quarters, there is 
generally a change of weather. This is a mere 
statement of alleged fact. 

Second. — It is asserted that the phases of the 
Moon, or in other words, the relative position of 
the Moon and Sun in regard to the Earth is the 
cause of thet^e chang?s. 

Now it is evidently necessary to settle the first 
question before we trouble ourselves with the 
second, for if it should so happen that the first 
statement should prove to be destitute of founda- 
tion the second falls to the ground. 

The question of fact here before us is one most 
easily settled. In many meteorological observa- 
tions throughout Europe, a register of the weath- 
er in all respects, has been kept for a long period 
of time. Tnus the height of the barometer, the 
condition of the thermometer, the hydrometer^ 
and the rain guage; the form and character of the 
clouds, the times of the falling of rain, hail and 
snow, and in short, every particular respecting 
the weather has been duly registered, from day 
to day, and often from hour to hour. 

The period of the lunar phases, it is needless to 
say, has also been registered, and it is therefore 
possible to compare one set of changes with the 
other. 

This, in fine, has been done. We can imagine, 
placed in two parallel columns, in juxtaposition, 
the series of epochs of the new and full Moons, 
and the quarters, and the corresponding condi- 
tions of the weather at these times, for fifty or 
one hundred years back, so that we may be ena- 
bled to examine, as a mere matter of fact, the 
conditions of the weather for one thousand or 
twelve hundred full and new Moons and quarters. 
The result of such an examination has been, that 
no correspondence whatever has been found to 
exist between the two phenomena. Thus let us 
suppose that one hundred and twenty ^ve full 
Moons be taken at random from the table; if the 
condition of the weather at these several epochs 
be examined it will be found, probably, that in 
sixty three cases there was a change of weather, 
and in sixty two there was not, so that under 
such circumstances the old Moon in this division 
of one hundred and twenty five would favor the 
popular opinion; but if another random collection 
of one hundred and twenty five full Moons be 
be taken, and similarly examined, it will proba- 
bly be found that sixty three are not attended by 
changes of weather, while sixty two are. With 
its characteristic caprice the Mooon on this occa- 
sion opposes the popular opinion; in short, a full 
examination of the table shows that the condi- 
tion of the weather as to change, or in any oth- 
er respect, has as a matter of fact, no correspon- 
dence whatsover with the lunar phases. 

Such, then, being the case, it would be idle to 
attempt to seek for a physical cause of an effect 
which is destitute of t ruth. 

Experiments In Wheat Culture. 

John Evans, Esq., of Mill Creek township. 
Western Pennsylvania, has harvested, according 
to the Erie Gazette, on three acres of land "*o 
poor a few yean ago that it would not bear tohite 
beatu^^^ 123 bushels of wheat which weighed 65 
lbs. per bushel. At 60 lbs. per bushel, the yield is 
a fraction over 44 bushels per acre. 

This land has been brought out by deep plow- 
ing, leached ashes and clover sod, with a plenty 
of clover on it turned in and mixed with the soil. 
Within the last three weeks we have been called 
to notice several instances, where the use of 
unleached ashes, scattered as a top dressing at 
the rate of 20 bushels per acre, at the time of seed- 
ing, has evidently increased the crop some ten or 
twelve bushels per acre. Any quantity from 
SOOO to 4000 lbs. of dry, hard wood ashes, spread 



evenly on an acre just sown in wheat can do no 
harm, and will hardly fail of being of great ser* 
vice to the crop. The alkalies potath and Moda^ 
and the alkaline earths lime una tnagnesiaj are ex- 
tremely prone to be washed, or leached out of the 
surface soil of cultivated fields. Hence unleach- 
ed ashes are usually worth twice as much to make 
into grain and potatoes, as they bring to be used 
in the manufacture of pot and pearlash. One 
thing must be borne in mind, and that is, never 
to sow wheat on wet land without thorough 
draining. Unaccountable necligence in this re- 
gard has occasioned the loss oi many thousands of 
bushels this season in Western New York by 
ruMt and thrinkage. It is down right folly border- 
ing on insanity, to be to all the labor and expense 
of plowing repeatedly, harrowing thoroughly, and 
sowing a plenty of good seed, in good season, 
and, after all permit water to stand on a compact 
subsoil, just long enough to ruin the crop. There 
is not a town in the State, perhaps, wnere can- 
not be found more or less fields whose crops suf- 
fer from the lack of good drains to carry off water 
that falls upon, or collects below their surface. — 
We have never seen the first man that regretted 
having drained a single rod of land. On the 
contrary, all commend the advantages which 
thorough draining has given them. 

Be careful to sow nothing but clean plump 
whciat for seed. Wash that thoroughly in strong 
brine, or blue vitriol water, and dry in lime, to de- 
stroy the seeds of smut or rust, that may per- 
chance, adhere to the kernels of grain. 

By all means remember that it is far better to 
sow but five acres, and so feed the plants that 
they will give you 40 bushels per acre, than to 
sow fifteen acres, and starve the young wheat 
plants down to twelve bushels per acre, and have 
even that badly shrunken with rust. DonH for- 
get that it takes less seed, and fewer hard days 
V ork to raiee 200 bushels on nx, than on Jifteen 
acres of land. 

Nothing is more common in Western New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, than for land to 
be too rich in vegetable mould, to bring good 
wheat. The straw grows too rank, and thick, 
and is very liable to be affected by rust. To pre- 
vent this latter malady, Mr. Haywood of the city 
of Buffalo, (as we intimated in a former number,) 
has used charcoal with signal success. Mr. H. is 
the owner of a tract of splendid wheat land near 
Sandusky, Ohio, where he has two flouring mills. 
He has kindly furnished us with a plot of seven 
wheat fields, taken for experiments this season, 
with the results, which follow: 

No. 1. 20 acres. Applied 50 bushels of coal, 
ground fine, per acre. Yield 25 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

No. 2. 4 acres. No coal applied, 
rusted; yield 5 bushels per acre. 

Coal as in No. 1. Yield 25 



Wheat badly 



Coal as in No. 1. Yield 35 bush- 



bushels per 
bushels per 



No. 3. 15 acres. 

bushels. 
No. 4. 25 acres. 

els per acre. 
J^ofe, No. 4 was seeded with old wheat. 
No. 5. 16 acres. Coal. Yield 25 bushels per 

acre. 
No. 6. 8 acres. No Coal. Yield 5 

acre. 
No. 7. 6 acres. No Coal. Yield 3 

acre. 

The soil and culture were precisely alike except 
the use of 50 bushels of coal per acre as designa- 
ted — sown in April and May. The soil abounds 
in lime and organic matter. 

Mr. iFIay wood will apply 10,000 bushels of coal 
to the fields to be sown in wheat this autumn. — 
It cost him $30 per 1000 bushels. He grinds it in 
a common bark mill used by tanners. 

Those of our readers, who have cleared the 
heavy forests of Western New York, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio need few witnesses to satisfy them of 
the great value of wood coal and ashes to make 
good crops of wheat and other grain. 

We hope to see the duty on Onondaga salt 
shortly taken off, that it may be largely used with 
burnt lime to lertilize the soil. This tax on salt 
yields a little over $200,000 revenue; and is, of 
all taxes the most unequal in its operatioti on the 
farming interest of the State. The Legislature 
might as well impose a round tax on Ume, gyp- 



sum, saw-logs and firewood, as one on the tali 
that seasons our potatoes, bread and meat. 

Salt should always be made into a compost 
with slaked lime in the proportion of one of the 
former to two of the latter, mixed with a little 
muck or loam, and moistened to favor the decom- 
position of the salt. Remove the present duty 
on salt, and its toda can be extracted by the aid 
of lime, and profitably used as a fertilizer in near- 
ly or quite every town in the State. 

We are sorry to see so little attention paid to 
saving the taline matter that escapes in the liquid 
and solid excretions of domestic animals, and of 
the human family. These salts are derived from 
the daily food of animals and cultivated plants, 
without which no plant nor animal could possibly 
live. What madness then to wage a war against 
the very things that we must have to form our 
daily food and clothing! How many skin the 
land down to to the bone, waste their manure, 
and at last denounce the barren soil, and emi- 
grate to the West] In common fairness, how- 
ever, we are bound to say that the number of 
good farmers is rapidly increasing in this section. 
Closer observation, more reading and more think- 
ing are producing their legitimate fruits. — Oett^ 
etee Farmer. 



Letter firom *A Traveler/ 

Friend Bateham: — I send you some miscellany, 
which may, some of it at least, answer for publi- 
cation. I thank you for giving place to my re- 
marks on the flock of Messrs. Perkins & Brown. 
It does me good to see the merits of such a man 
as Mr. Brown recognized. Still more is the pub- 
lic under obligation to you for the direct notice 
you have taken of that flock. So anxious am I 
to have the question up as to the relative merits 
of fine and heavy fietces^ that I am almost ready 
to break a lance in friendly tournament with any 
who dare say ought against the growing of the 
improved Saxony sheep. 

Let us for a moment consider the returns of 
two flocks. The best wool grown by Messrs. Per- 
kins & Brown, brings 90 cents a pound, and will 
average three pounds a head, which comes to 
$2,70. It will be an extraordinary flock that will 
give five pounds a head of wool, worth forty cts. 
a pound. This gives a return per head of $2,00. 
The amount of pasture and other keep for the 
production of three pounds at ninety cents, will 
be to the cost of food for producing five pounds 
of wool at 40 cents per pound, very nearly in the 
ratio of three to five.* Thus far in favor of fine 
wool. The opposing advantages of coarse wooled 
sheep lie in the diminished need of care, and their 
resistance of disease. Let it be carefully borne 
in mind that all large flocks are liable to diseases.. 
It is not the case that Saxony sheep are liable to 
die, and the 'black top' merinoes not. It is not 
the case that in raising large flocks ot sheep great 
care and skill are needed only 'n the raising of 
Saxony flocks. Mr. Jewett, Mr. Randall or Mr. 
Morrell will not say so. The difference of care 
may be found to be small. Let it further be borne 
in mind, that the Saxony race of sheep is noth- 
ing more nor less than the merino, improved. Is 
weakness of constitution necessary to improve- 
ment in the fibre of the wool? I believe it to be 
a mistake that the Saxony race of sheep are of 
slender constitution necessarily and uniformly. — 
In some sections of our country, such as go by 
that name, are faulty in many points. Others 
compare well with the best flocks. Thousands 
would have a change in their views on a careful 
examination of good flocks of this kind of sheep. 
My conclusion is, &c., &c. 

A TRAVELER. 



* The prices here named a^e more in a<*rordanre with those of 
184 1 Uian Ihe prevent year; but that does not materially affect Uic ar- 
gument, aa Uie comparative va!ue is the fiame. — Ed. 

miscellany for the Ohio Cultivator. 

Blue Grass. — I find it difficult to decide what 
kind of grass ^Blue Grass,'' is. The Editor of the 
Albany Cultivator considers it the same as what 
is called at the north, June grass. In the centre 
of this State, I am referred to a kind of grass, which 
I do not find on the reserve, as the real Kentucky 
Blue grass. Please try to make us up here, on 
the hard pan, understand what it is, so that we 
may judge for ourselves in relation to its excel- 
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lence; and, if you please, give us your opinio 
to its merits on the soil of the Reserve. Perhapa 
1 will give Bompthing to help buy a 'picturR' of ' 
in the Ohio Cuttivutor, if Bome others wilt gi 

A Staple of Ohio.— Some waggishly epeuk of 
pennyroyal, as a staple prodaciion of this Stale. 
Surely it is abundant in some of our counties, and 
seems to come in, in nome sections of our State, as 
naturally after clearing off the limber, as do the 
best grnaees on the beecli and maple lands of ihe 
Reserve. I saw another production, which per- 
haps may as veil be termed a staple of our wheat 
counties. It is a peculiar plant, or weed, which 
seems very naturally to take the place of clover 
on multitudes of farms south of ub. D<i they 
raise it to be plowed under as green manure, or 
is it the gloriout retl of those grain regions. I 
h&ve not time to describe it. Vou may have 
lecn some of it in your lours. There is a splen- 
ded crop eouih east of Lancastar on the road lo 
Athens. If it is in connection, I should like to 
start the query whether thoae who introduce this 
plant into their system of rotation, take the Ohio 
Cullivalor, or oilier af^rijulmral paper. By the 
wny,! saw a species of grass in Athena county, 
popularly termed 'last gasp.' If it has not yot 
been Introduced along the Scioto valley, and if it 
is desired by any considerable number of your 
Bubecribers, I will describe it briefly in some fu- 
ture article, together with the method of raising 

Wood* Patliiret.—l saw lots of 'woodw pas- 
tures' on my tour through the central and i astern 
counties. They arfl lands which have been un- 
derbruehed and enclosed, and are used for paa- 
tures. I presume it is not supposed by any who 
have reflected much od the subject, that they get 
pay for their fencing from the Iieartleps, innutri- 
ciouB vegetation which grows in such shaded 
fields. They probably wish to manure their for- 
ests by the droppings of their flocks and herds. — 
It is benevolent to look to the wants of future 
generations. Wood will some day be scarce in 
Ohio, if the world continues long enough. 

Can you not visit our county! Perhaps your 
observation will enable you to explain tiie fact, 
thai, though we have a heavy clay soil, and Inle 
and early frosts, there are neat and tasteful dwell- 
ings,* and other evidences of a thrift scarcely 
less than in the more easily tilled sections of the 
Slate. 

I have a friend in one of the South eoatern 
counties of this Slate whose fields are somewhal 
worn. But he takes the Cullivalor, and is under 
pungent conviction of the necessity of doing 
something towards regenerating his lands. It 
was be who showed me pome specimens oJ 
the sraee called 'last gasp.' He has mostly a &ide 
hill farm of clayey soil, with a thin stratum of 
limestone near the caps of the hills. He cun raise 
tolerable crops of wheat, and it is not difficult to 
raise clover. Can you lell hiin what is a good ro- 
tation to improve his land! He has about one 
hundred acres within fences, besides some Rfty 
acres of woods which he has fenced, where some 
ISO sheep are depotiting their manure for the 
benelit of hiti heirs. 

Will you, or Home of your contributors be kind 
enough to mark out a system of husbandry suited 
to the hilly portions of such counties as Hocking, 
Athena and Morgan. TRAVELER. 






erity. 
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Emulation t-j Wheat Cultitre, — Judge S. 
Gamble, of Shelby county, offers, through the 
Sidney Aurora, to try and raise more wheal the 
coming year on 12 acres of land, than any other 
man in Shelby county; and if he is beaten this 
year, ho will try again the next. That's your 

Advebtiswc. — People are beginning to suspect 
that the Cullivalor has a wider circulation 
throughout Ohio thin any other paper, and con- 
sequently is the best medium for diffusing infor- 
mation. 



Englisli News -The IIarT«Mt. 

crop. Theli»rv.>iilhoiii[hliilt''upn)innrin]<Biielr,iiii(lchelot. 
of (irmin by lh> wol wuthor ivu ruiiuiriillvely iiBall. CuiripWiili 

niiiiliwiii, buiHiinuFli Klliuiraniiilil lie iiliireiloii Uxun. In Praiiri 

lilt wmlier hail hMoniPfliir.iiHl 

u (be (vac*^. Tbc powtu nop 
nwnlsd u moaltv dHtniyeil hy th 

hwlracedadiliiecllH! 

Itili coitiitry, Ihough »nif! wtll i 



THE MABKirrS. 

Cinci'iHiTi. Sept. Ml.— Fliiiir ii In moilerdii ilemanil u 3,10 ij 
3SU Vbl.. irbeuu Ueu.,OU>9S<:la. U.onr 8«d wllg mH.' 
<315.l«l «> liu..TliuoUiy,i;i0^.1^, fluHsri.d't cU. Hoi Par 
hiwonlidJffbJ. Lard.Vo. 1,kew,7}rn. PI,. Duller hi in d< 



Uelil..ce-HU;i'hMd,.>rBhir(iH8K«ai»liemlBlio To S,;S per 
IIM b on Ihe JhwT. Ixilni eqiitl 10 •!, a 3^ iict, imidlni la qiiiir>y. 
Tlw Avenw of tjic ules huvfever niity he pui iIohd t< »S,»;l. Tbe 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[«ABKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THUaSBATS & SATURDATS.] 



Correcled/or the Ohio Cullivalor, Ocl. 1. 
Grain. Poultry. 



"'"'™il'i.!ol.'f' '9 a Is'iWooi. 

hUee.*" *'^'' 7 a e : E"|f ,'"'') ^^-^ » a 2S 

a*,do«n, 8i 7 ,^" "?'■ , . ?" " 3" 

•pic Biieitr. lb., i a GNASHES, (onlv in barter.^ 

- lUoHsiM. <JJ. > 1 Pol, IWW. 9.7i « 

oney, roniti, 11... i« a r I'esrI. s_yl a 

■■ «rsl>i«l. lit a H 1 Srorrlicd s.ll., SjU a 



LAKE ERIE ^URSERr. 

lj.l.l.un.ny will 
iicoriI>*l»MRlec: 
?. UanyoTlbeTre 



*e (Vom Ihe 

wIeliH will 
of<;iKrTtn,r 



- - . •NwleHityof Pe«i»,iH-*nly.ttvc or tlilriv 

rClKrrtn.aonicllilnj'ofPliuii*, alaiul lifty of Pcacbei. ana hun- 
T-^ Ta(IMtiaorAp|iha,alllliEliHLTlrklkaor.\|>ilcaIii; Neclorina 
luhHw, Grapen, Wrawbeitliii, lofilwiTlcr, GooiiehHtlni, kr. &f.— 
We atiall pmcure If iHwIMe. (O of Ihe mnr and aiMl liiilily recoiu- 
■DHidedrarietlceof AiiiW from ilieEail, ami Khali od^rUiBui at r«a- 
tomhla jwlrw. We nhall a^H liare (br tair a »r™i varlMv of Orna- 
uienlal Treaand flimH Koeer, tte. *c.. nhicli hare been f roniiiE 

Fir, Balaam Fir, Cbiiitse and Anieriran Arlor Vllv. Bed Vain 
, ._.- ... ..........i. ..... „ Ofpreais Tree and 



riitllf pa'lint irlieii dmircd, aiid all ordoraaccoiii 
iney.nr a good iHy refuraiiro, will iiiei'l wjih «h 

" W-ta, ELLIOTT k, CO. 



rr<ltEf:iii,TOiiai»LEimai.intHim',W.B.PH[NCE&CX>., 
X baccjDiitiiulilliibadlheir-irnriirallnl lliwilplivc Celaloinie of 
Fruil and Umauieiltal Tn* » md nania.' conipririUE Ihs hr/ftnl 

duced urirca. Erery vacieiy of Imuand pIinuilH Individnatly de- 
vriliedwflh prerfnion never Irfure vviiired In any European or 
fraa Calalotue. Tlie collrclion of Roeea mmjirkH above 






II.LIAMR. PRINCE, b» 



ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL JOTRSERT. 

[Rocheiler, JV. F.] 



rrHE mUrribei 



tuieDI of bardy Drnainenlal trees and 
mtf depend uimn Ibeir ordem helni 



UIBDEL It HOOKER. 



OAKLAJfD FEMALE SEMIJ^ARY, 
IHUUborougK, Ohio.;\ 

T'lIE l4thHs>i<u,or (hit iiidiuiUon will eDiuiueiice on Wedw 
day.Oct. 1, ISU. end coniimre tHJ weeLa. 
TERMS. 
Tnlllon In Ibe Prlinar)> deparUneiil. per eenlan. In advance. . (7 M 
AriUiiiietk,Geo(raptir,Griinmer,l{eaiUDg and Wrlliiii. In 

All hlgher'aluiiiVn'idVaiKe ".'.".';.'.'.' !.'."!.'.' .'".'.' '.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.' isu 

IfpayuenubBuotraadelnadvance,*! will be added to aactadaa 
of aindka. 

EXTRA CHABOB8. 

MiHic, wltbUBtofFlaiiu.peTKwlDn 910 

Drawing 8 M 

Painlinii » <■ 

EmbTDldery -,-.. ft It 

French.Gemian, I-ailnandOreak lan^uajea It Ui 

'^■'^uilral ExperluenU.,..,... B CO 

^alMuair 1 «0 

Roardlni wilblhe principal, SI TSper weak if |>aidlD*dT«iHe,ac 
f9if not m advance. Paymeiiifl will be conaidered in advance if 
Diadewbbln oiiemaaili al^r ibe pupil enten. Iloarilli^- na; be 
DtitAined in good ptivale tauiilhn at • I M per week. Waaiiliig (ora 
Mceiiti perdoien. Forulber paitkulaiBKC Uie laat ra-aloiue. 
JO. McD. HATHEWi). PrlnclpaL 

Uillaliarou|li. Bepl D. l>Ai. 

P. B. The Uiliboiouita Academy will Hinio opeiailon. In lb* 
new hulldine.O<:l.],l«4i, under tile diTHlIoii of IiAic Siiia, Eaq. 
Mr. Same' blsh repvlailon, and loni ci perlcnce ai a clanlcel teacb- 
er, wilt uodouhtaurarta large BFhool at once. Boardini may be 
obtained for Loya, al|l SI per week. J. WeD. U. 

VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

I H'haleortheeaj4emh>:ror hi> (^rm, lying live ml1(i fiani the 

city of GDliubbua, on (he pialD road leadina from Colamlma to ClBT*- 

land, and lontalnliu 373 acres of llie verylieal •niality ofland, irtr- 

ly Ihe halfof wlikb Is ander cnlthrirlon. The bulUluge an nod 

tronvenlent. Iteontalni a gosdorebard, eeveral navmrdnna 

bigaof eiceMenI water, very ronvenleully liivaled. and other ad^ 

itaaee wlikb render It one of the mosl dealralile hmia in Fiank- 

cDunly. Alum creek uaiaEa nearly thcou^ Ibe middle of n. If 

lie ie lint tK-cIed ptet fuue In Nowlay Ihe Sltaof Dacanber peil, 

KpaW (pOBlaiepald.ifby letter) IDlbeeubacribor on ihenreiDtHti 
Lot. Ueyl,E»q.,in Columbus. C. BEVL. 






PURE COTSWOLD AJVTJ BAKEWELL 
SHEEP, 

pORSALE byir. Bi.iii. I.el>aiian, Warren Co. They wen 
' ' eedera of line eiock in New York, aiHl 'are at nudouHed pedi- 



LlNNiEAN BOTANIC HARDEN 



TUB new proprieiDn of it 
late of VtfiUtan. Prince de,_, 
le slnve title li>rnearlynnv yrara,oner for >sie, ai reduced pM- 
9, a more eitenMve vaiidy of Prnh and urnameiiial Treea, 
bruba. Vinea, Flaala, 4'e., than can be found In any other Nursery 

inded apon; and Iliey will iinremitlingly endeavor to maiil the 
infldaiire and palronace ol Ibe Public, by integrity and llberalUy 

neecriptlve l.'aialnguea. wHb directlona tti plaiilin; end enllDre, 
irnlalied gratis on appllrallou to Ihe New ProprlelDrs, by mil, 
pMi paid, and Orders promptly eiemied. 

WINTER J£ Co., Froprtelore. 



WpMCk 



COLUMBUS J^URSERTA/O) HORTICUL- 
TURAL OARDEJ^. 

JOHN BUKK oilers Ibrealeatthla eVililiatamentarer 1 
Iteee of tlie clurtcen varlerici'. about 7V0 cbcwesl klnda 
'leeaia ftw of Ihe nHVI nelerl varinia nf Apulca,Peai 

Iprlrata.QuincesandOrape-vlnBi; many varialieB of » , 

plaiiU.emhraclnivarlelin n« suipaMert in quallly. liavor.alie or 
prKdurtlvenesaj a;«, Fillierls, Cdiranlr. Eaanberrlea, AaparaffiaaiHl 
^eubarbroot>:lWvar>eUeaChineii!, Tea. Bourbon, Norattte, Hh 
rrophyllB.HultlHoraand Garden Rom. Spriugai. Atbrae Lilac*, 

liuSder Roae or Snowball, IMuMel^owrinx Ar ■• " "- 

lalkanibera, Hydrangeas. White Vragrani CI 
South St. I mile east of Calumlms. 



CATTLE WAJtTED GOOD FARMS 

WITHOUT CASH. 

TJA VINn on hand f.«lrler for 500 head of rattle through llie win- 
■several hundred neu rattle, and if oOn^ 



idaMed lo Vl'lieal, Vorn, Oats and GriM. 

iiiM arres of prairie, witli iH^erty of aeb 






a<!ea 9U bufbe^, and l\ini SO biMtakb 
IIEN'rY L. ELLS^OtTH. 
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IFA eoplq ire ordered (ogetlKT, the prtfe ■■ an 
(oplea far 13.] All iisymenu u> be mule li 
uh«erll>erx irill he supplwl irilh the lurk imp 



Progress of Improvements, and Increase of oor 
Sabscriplions in Cmcinnatl. 

Every body is astonished at the rapid growth 
of our gcent Commerciitl Metropolin — (he Queen 
City of Ihe West. Nor is this progreM confined 
to mere physlcsl or mechanical advancement; for 
in noplace within our knowtedgo has more been 
done lor educating the rifling generation, and 
promoting the moral and intelleclual improve- 
ment of ihe inhabitantB, and aiding the progress 
of science and the arts. Hence we find the Cin- 
cinnatianR, a reading and thinking as well as 
working people: and a thirst for higher attain- 
monta in knowledge pervades in a good degree 
all claaseB of the community. We find this happily 
exemplified in the reports of our agent, Mr. Great- 
nUce, who has recently added 390 subscribers to 
our list from that city and its vicinity! Quite a. 
number of these ho Informes us are mechanics 
and workingmea, some of whom have gardens 
to cultivate, but more subscribe for our paper be- 
cause they p?rceive that it aims to dignify labor, 
and to advance the iniereHte of all classes of pro- 
ducers, who are in fact the true nobihtj of our 
land. 

One instance of liberal patronage from mechan- 
ics, we cannot forbear mentioning for the credit 
of the establishment. In Benin, Scoll if Co'i. Ma- 
cMne SAfi;f, corner of 7th and Smith sis., there 
are 25 persons employed, and at the solicitation 
of our agent, all of them became our subscribers, 
excepting two who were Germans unable to read 
English! All paid their subscriplions in advance, 
too, the proprietors or the establishment kindly 
advancing them the amount for that purpose. 

With such an array of mechanics and working 
men, as we find on our list now, we assure them 
we shall not be forgetful of their interests. 

The Annual Exhibilion of Ike Ohio Mechanics' 
Institl'te, al Cincinnati, has been in progress for 
the past ten or twelve days, and issaid to present 
a very interesting display of taste and skill in me- 
chanism and the arte, though for some cause, not 
fiilly understood, it appears that the mechanics of 
Ihe city generally do not co-operate with the as- 
sociation. Why is this? Can any one inform usi 

' The Arlut and Artiian} is the name of a spirit- 
ed little sheet printed daily at the Mechanics' 
Institute during the above named exhibition. — 
We received four numbers of it just as our paper 
was going to press. 

The Approaching Show at iJiVTON. — We are 

t ratified to learn that the Mechanics of Dayton 
ave formed an attociiUion, and have resolved to 
bold an exhibilion, in connection with the agri- 
cultural show, on the 23d and 24th inst. A letter 
received by us from an officer of the Agricultural 
Society says: 'The mechanics have entered into 
the arrangement with spirit, and will, no doubt, 
exhibit a creditable array of articles, though the 
Bhortnees of time will prevent their doing as much 



as Ihey con do. under ot 
farmers, too, manifest more interest than hereto- 
fore in regard to the exhibition, and we have 
thereibre reason to anticipate a much better din- 
play than for several years past. We shall, of 
course, expect to see von on that occasion.' We 
don't intend to be any where else! — En. 

Obio State Board of Agrlcultnre, 

Will meet al Cotumbui, Oct. 23. 

There will be a meeting of the members of the 
State £oard of Agriculture, (as elected by the 
Convention in June) at Columbus, on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22d, at 10 o'clock, A. M., tor the purpose ol" 
organizing said board, and conferring with the 
committee on drafting a memori^ to the legisla- 
ture, and generally for devising means for the pro- 
motion of agricultural improvement throughout 
Ohio. As it is very important that all parts of the 
State should be represented, it is hoped that all 
members of the Board will endeavor to be 
present. 

[By Ike advice afJSetiri. Ridgteay, Medary and 
SullivaiU.) 

The following gentlemen compose the Stale 
Board: 

Allen Trimble, Greeiibury Keen, Samuel Span- 
gler, Darius Lapham, J. P. Kirlland, ). H. Hal- 
lock, Joseph Vance, Samuel Medary and M. L. 
Sullivan t. 



thai a bushel of wheat shall consist of sixty pounds; 
_ bushel 01' rye fifty six pounds; a bushel of corn, 
of fifty six pounds; a btishel of barley, of fortjr 
eight pounds, and a bushel of oats of thirty ibrm 

VFhest InjHred bj 'Ants'-lnqvliT' 

Mr. Batsbam : — Permit me to describe a field of 
wheat sown by me this fall, and make one or two 
inquiries respecting it. The soil is a yellowish 
loam, with but very little clay; was in meadow' 
for several years past, but the graBs having failed 
this season,! plowed it up. The pk>wing waB 
done early in August, with a deep furrow; turned 
the sod well under, then rolled iL The seed 
was sowed the first week in Sppiember, and har- 
rowed in. It came up finelyt but in thecourseirf 

three weeks I observed that it did not grow 

as I expected, and on examining closely I found 
a large number of small blacb antt at work on tba 
young blades; they would eat off the plants to 
the surfdce of the ground, especially on the dry- 
of the field, and where the turf was th« 



Profitable Merino Sheep, — Some of our read- 
re have expressed doubts as to the correctness of 
the reports that have been published respecting 
the amount of wool produced by a small flock of 
Pauler Merino sheep, owned by Col. H. S. Ran- 
dall, of N. Y. The following extract from an 
editorial article in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal 
gives the produciof another such flock, belonging 
J. R. Speed, Esq., of Caroline, Tompkins coun- 

'His stock buck's fleece weighed ten pounds and 
four ounces, one years growth; and washed clean 
by brook water. This we know is rather a lough 
', but can be fuliy substantiated by the affi- 
ts of respectable gentlemen who were present, 
witnessed the shearing and weighing. A 
large number of his full blood merino ewesdiear- 
per five pounds of well washed wool; eani- 
ples of which are now lying before us; and a-; 
vidence of its quality, Mr. Speed was offered 
for his whole clip, from full blood and grades, 
forty cents cash, per pound. His flock number 
about si.ity, about one naif of which aie full bloodx 
and the remainder one half, three fourth and 
Ten eighth blood merino. 

We hope that our farmers will endeavor to 
ail thpmselves of crosses from this truly valua- 
ble Slock of sheep, as we understand Mr. S. will 
have a few pure merino buck lamba to dispose of, 
the coming fall — his ewes are not for sale at an y 
price, as he intends increasing the number of hi^ 
flock before selling any.' 



Now I wish to enquire if there is any remedjr 
for this evil, and if so, wbati 

Respectfully, yours, tec, H. W. SABIN. 

Slrongniile, Cayahoga eo., O., Od. 1B4S. 

Bemariri.— We think friend Sabin is certainly 
mistaken in reference to the cause of the injury, 
done to his wheat; that the insects be saw on the 
young plants were notanii, or else they were not 
engaged inihemischief be has attributed to them; 
for the habile of the whole ant tribe areauchaa.ia 
our mind,render his supposition very improbable- 
We are inclined to suspect that the insects mis- 
taken for ants were the wheal fly, and that ita 
at work on the roots, causing the 



OkraS 



B Coffee.— We find 



lllswortb. declaring that the seeds of 
Garden Okra, when roasted and used as coffer' 
cannot be distinguished therefrom, and many whn 
have tried it pronounce it equal to the best 'Su- 
va..' The beverage is perfectly healthy, and oe 
the seed is easily raisea, he thinks it 'destined ai 
no distant day, to expel from our markets one <r. 
the most extensive articles of import.' Thii- 
sounds rather windy — but the matter can soonbi. 
decided by experiments, and we should be glad if 
some of our readers who have raised a surplus ol' 
of the seeds this season would try them as coffee 
and let us know the result. 



Standard vieighl of grain per butkel. — By a law 
of Ohio, passed March 6th, 1845, it i^'provided 



iE 



death of the young plants. Or, if the insects 
we think the fly had preceded 
-■' --.Wf.a-' 



them, and was the real cauee of the n 
that the ants were engaged in seeking the eggs 
the fly, or some other richer food than 
the plant itself. Will friend S. look more closely 
if there are not small worms about tho 
and if not, send us a few of the 'anta' with 
of the eaten blades in a letter.— Eo. 0. 



Grape CnltMrc and YTIne RlaltiiiK. 

We have before spoken of the extent of the 
ne culture near Cincinnati. The following 

letter to the Cincinnati HorlicuUural Society, 
furnished us by the author, affords valuable 
statistics of the products and profits of a 
vineyard for a series of years. The 2300 vines, 
at the distance apart stated, occupied a hltle less 
than one acre of land.— Ed. O. C111.T. 

Cincinnati. Sept. 26, 1845. 
Mr. Pre«de»t/.— Upon referring to some memo- 
randa of my father I find amongst others, the 
following account kept of the produce of his vine- 
yard since 1837. As a number of our mem- 
bers are cultivating the vine. ! thought it would 
teresting, as it is difficult to obtain a Hlate- 
l of the kind kept minutely for a series of 

It shows the actual produce, and the certainty 
of the crop before anv other fruit in this latitude, 

id the difference between the Catawba and Isa^ 
bella, as to the yield and certaiuly. The Isabella 
having borne a first rate crop for nine successive 
years, the Catawba failing occasionolly, from rot 
and the effects of insects. 

The vineyard has a southern expesure, fronting 
on the Ohio river, was planted with rooied plants 
in 1834, and contained at that linie 1775 vines, 
placed in rows four feet apart, and three feet dis- 
tance in the row— the ground being previously 
trenched, and the stones taken out to the depth of 
two feet. 
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In ihe fall of 1837, the first crop waa picked u 
followa: 164 busbele grapes, from which was 
made 667 sals. wine. At this time there wbb 
1135 leabellu and Cape vlnee, yielding 113 buehele 
making 469 ^a\s. and 650 Catawba, yielding 61 
biiuhels making 198 gals. 

1838, vintage, Sept. 10, produce 337 gals. 
MSB, " " 5, " 440 " 

1840, " " se, laabells 240 

tatftwba 46-305 " 

This year (1840) most of the Catawba rotted on 
thp vines. From this time there were 3300 vines, 
about one halt' of each kind. 



1849, vintage, Sept. 12, 



1843, vintage, Sept. 16 



1844, vintage, Sept. 12, 



184S, vitatage, Sept. B, 



613 gallons. 

166 gls. Catawba, 
319 " Isabella, 

486 gallons. 
250 gls Cntawba, 
SB8 " Isabella. 

538 gallons. 
108 gls Catawba, 
306 " Isabella, 

414 gallons. 
283 gls. Isabella. 
349 " Catawba. 

632 gallons. 



To the Fanners. 

aciENCB FACILITATES uostrt oettihg. 
Science, in its most conripreheneive signiSea- 
)n, means knowledge. Knowledge is our cogni- 
tion of material and epiriiual (hinge through the 



medium o: 
nesa and reasoning facultie 
a use of our menial facultie 
is to comprehend it luUy, in 
erties, its useu. and all ita re 
The field o 



About one-eighth of the Catawba grapes were 
d< stroyed by bees and other Insects after ripen- 
ipg. 

The quantity eaten by three families is not ta- 

The ground has always been thoroughly hoed 
in the Spring and kept free from weeds, never 
.- anureo, until last winter, when the ground was 
overed and dug in, in the Spring; and from the 
result this season, it would pay well, bb the vines 
are in better condition than they ever were, at\er 
yielding a heavy crop. 

The vines have been trained to stakes, and the 
bearing wood cut out, st^er having borne one sea- 
son, leaving two shoots, trained the same season, 
o e to form the bearing hoop or bow, and ihe oth- 
er cut to two eyes, to propagate wood Ibr the next 
year, the vine never having but the hoop and the 
two eyes left for fruit each year growing at the 

This year the ends of the vines have been nip- 
ped, and the suckers taken out four differeni 

The following estimate I have made from what 
it has cost this year, and is not far from the actu- 
al expense, although the labor has been done by 
the hands doing ihe other work on the farm; and 
in making wine, extra hands were always etn- 
ployed. By planting, cuttings, and preparing 
the ground by subsoil plowing when it can be 
done, would lessen the ejtpense. The price it 
what the wine was sold at from the press Me 
season, and is a low estimate: 



To know, implies. 
To know a thing 
essence, its prop- 
inH toother things, 
knowledge is boundless as 
tne universe. Lt is wide enough and broad 
enough to engage all our faculties forever, and 
contiauully elevate them in the scale of devulop- 
meut. It need scarcely be mentioned here that 
the mind is progressive iu strength and power,— 
that Its operations are all at first exceedingly lim- 
ited and simple, but gather force and comprehen- 
sive capacity until it becomes able to span the uni- 
verse and unfold its mysteries. The child is weak 
in body and mind, but the truly developed man 
is strong physically and mentally. But if a per- 
son grows up in the exercise of his bodily pow- 

, BIS only, he will remain a child in mental maiJ- 
feeiations. His course through life, as marked out 
by himself, will exhibit a childlike vascillation, 
decision, uneteadinesa of purpose, and ignorance 
of the greatest advantage and profit. These 

I truina are exhibited in daily experience, and ac- 

I knowledged by all. Science gives strength, en- 
ergy, activity and foresight to the mind, and 
hence its indispensible miliiy. 

I. The first position I shall take, is, that edu- 

'cation is as neceesary to the farmer as to him of 

. any other pursuit — the learned proti 
cepted. Farmers and all, have seemed, and still 
seem to acquiesce in the ruinous aentiment, tha 

I thorough education is only necessary for th( 

I who intend to obtain a livehhood through the 



2,300 Vines, at 6c. ^138 00 

a, 300 Poles, at 2c. 46 00 

1,000 do replaced, 20 00 

Trenching ground and planting, BO 00 

Manuring last Fall, 30 00 

2 months work each year, 9 years 225 00 

Extra work in makin^f wine, 150 00 
Interest on investments before crop, 16 00 



Cr. By 4,306 gaits. 'Wine, at 75c. 3,229 50 

$9,595 50 

The expense of cultivation previous to the first 
crop is not accounted for, nor is the press, casks, 
tec; but the actual expense of cultivating an 
acre of grapes, where persons are hired to attend 
to other work, would amount to but very little, as 
but a short time is required to attend to cleaning 
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medium of a profef«ion. Hence they have agreed 
to let them monopolize all the learning of the age. 
A farmer sends his son to an Academy or College, 
and this deemed sufScientev'dence that he isdea- 
lined for some elevated station where he can get 
a living by his wit. Ask a farmer why he does 
not provide his sons with the means of a good ed- 
ucation, that la, more than is obtained at a com- 
monschool, and he will generally reply, 'O they 
are only going to be farmers, and it is useless to 
waste money in giving them knowledge.' Against 
this aentiment I protest, here, now, and forever. 
Nothing can be more suicidal. 

Hut, says one, a farmer can chop, log, plow, 
BOW, thresh and go to mill and market without 
much 'lai-nin,' but how can the professional man 
get along without a good education^ A profess- 
ional man can succeed aa well, yea, even belter 
without mental discipline, than the former. It is 
not known, that, while the people are uncultiva- 
ted, humbug is more available for the lawyer, 
'physician and clergyman, than real science. — 
I They ore well aware of it, and the world is run- 
Iningover with humbug. But does the farmer's 
business afford any chance for the successful in- 
vestment of this species of capital? The ignor- 
ant Doctor can turn humbug to a proGiable ac- 
count, but the ignorant farmer cannot, and is a 
continual loser by hie ignorance. Let, then, the 
sickly sentiment be banished. The farmer naeda 
as much knowledge as any other business man. 
This point will be further elucidated by what 
follows: 

2. iJut why is science necessary to the farmer 
in money gettingi I answer, for the same rea- 
son that it is necessary for any other individual, 
whether in commercial or mercantile, or profess- 
' lonal business. Taking mankind indiscriminate- 
ly, the uneducated are rarely successful in any 
j branch of business. There may be many exam- 
I pies to the contrary appearing, but all these it will 
I be found are educated in branches most necessa- 
Iry to their pursuit, if not by the instructions of 
.others, by their own activity, industry and ener- 
gy of thought. Some, (but they are few) with 
[strong natural powers early learn to think, and 
I make life a continual scene of study, especially 
I in all matters pertaining to their occupations. — 
' Small incidents, or apparently trifling circumstan- 
ces will sometimes give the mind such a direction 
as will prove of incalculable advantage or diead- 
I vantage.* It takes but little in early life, to ren- 






der manv individuals favorites of fortune, or the 
scattered sons of adversity. Hence it is no argu- 
ment in favor of ignorance that some unschooled 
individuals are successful in money getting. In 
any capacity to which he he may be called, a man 
asks according to his power. There are two kinds 
of businesB power — knowledge and money. — • 
Mociey without knowledge is useless, and soon 
fiiee to the winds; but science without mon- 
ey is productive, and will soon command it if 
wanted. This is the infinite advantage of the 
former over the latter; — hence, money cannot be 
so profitably invested as in disciplaining or edu- 
catmg the young. One thousand dollars are 
worth, at least, one hundred per cent more ex- 
pended on the education of a farmer's son than 
in leaving it to him at last with common ignor- 
ance. The mind is capable of infinite expansion, 
and is able to reason, generalize and conclude In 
proportion to its strength and knowledge. The 
naturally strong mind is doubly strengthened by 
discipline, and thus its reasoning connected, while 
the .weaker intellect of him who would be the 
dupe and victim of the cunning, would be ren- 
dered mighty enough to cope with the world, to 
succeed in business, and maintain its rights. — 
Hence, the weak need discipline, if any thing, 
more than the strong. But it is difficult to dis- 
criminate in yout.'., and the safe rule, is, to edu- 
cate all. In every business enterpiise, there are 
many things to consider and forsee in order to en- 
sure success. The farmer has as many difiicult 
problems to solve, and as many intricate calcula- 
tions to make, as any other individual. The cor- 
rectness of his solutions and the accuracy of his 
calculations, depend upon the strength of hie fac- 
ulties, and the extent of bis knowledge. 

3. iiui wherein doea science directly aid the 
Farmer in money getting] It enables him to seize 
upon every hint,every new occurrence, and every 
phenomenon that occurs in the range of his pur- 
suit, and turn them to profitable account. Hav- 
ing a mind well disciphned and fruitful in resour- 
ces he is able to take such advantage of even fa- 
miliar things and perpetually recurring in 
as would escape the attention of the ignoi 
The falling of an apple was nothing new or extra- 
ordinary in the course of nature, yet a Newton 
seized upon the trivial occurrence and developed 
the great law which governs the universe. Al- 
most a 1 great discoveries have been occasioned 
in such a manner as to excite our astonishment 
that they were not thought of before, after being 
explained to us by the discoverer. Yea, 'why 
were they not thought of before?' Simply be- 
cause there had been no one who thought enough 
' to think of them. The unintelligent farmer does , 
httlc more than follow in the footetepa of hia fath- 
; er, and if his father labored under disadvantages 
and met with frequent losses that might have been 
' avoided, he also is toiling for nousht, under this 
erroneous example, not knowing how to correct 
; it. He does not dream that any improvement 
i can be made, and frequently persists in following 
the old practice long after others have made thou- 
sands by adopting a new course. Many, too, like- 
wise ridicule what they call 'book farming' aa 
though all the routine of their business were sim- 
ple and known by every farmer's boy. To esti- 
mate the simplicity of agriculture, lei us look at 
it in ita reality. Ijeeidee embracing much of al- 
most every branch of learning it draws extensive- 
ly upon Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany 
and Meteorology. The first teaches the composi- 
tion and properties of the different soils, and epft- 
cies of vegetation, together with that of light and 
heat, air and moisture, and every material thing. 
The second teaches the description and classifi- 
cation of the extensive variety of minerals which 
make up the globe, and constitute the basis of the 
soil, while its hnnd-maid. Geology, teachee the 
manner in which they enter into formation of the 
earth, the signs by which different soils may be 
known, kc. Botany describes to us every thing 
that vegetates and blooms,and Meteorology directs 
our attention to the winds and the storms, and 
enables us to prognosticate the changes of the 
natural elements. To these may be added vege- 
table Physiology, which teaches the influence of 
light, heat, earth and water in producing vegeta- 
tion. By these sciences we are enabled to know 
exactly the adaptedness of different soils to dit 
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Terent graiiw, grapes und planiB, before plajiliDg, 
«nd heuce the lartiifr can give each kind of seed 
its moel natural iiursw without iucurrjng ihe loss 
kad delay of reptatcd failures. He is also thus 
ftnnbled to guard hiH fnrtn, and keep each Iteld in 
itaorigiiial vigor and constant produeiii 
Ilad we time and space, we might give some idea 
of the impticUif of agriculture. With proper 
knowledge, the tanner might mttka more moiiey 
With a. pleasurable amount of toil than he now 
does by constant, slavish labor. Ohio ia not hall 
b product! ve an she nliould be with the same phy- 
oieal effort. She huH animal sironglh enough, all 
■lie needs is mental power. 

is not then, the business of the farmer aa ardu- 
ous, and does it not require as much varied lettru- 
iQ^ as any other pursuit! And if discipline and 
■cience facilitate money getting in the professions, 
will ihey not much more facilitate it in Agricul- 
ture) The lawyer, doctor and clergyman do ' 
with man, while the tarmer deals with nature.- 
The study of the human character may be inti 
date, but the study of nature in her greatness and 
gzandeur is not Ikkh tso. 

iJut lei it not be understood that science and a 
cultivated mind are valuable only in facilitating 
money petting. No, no. they have o nobler, lofil- 
■r end in view — the elevation of the character 
Uid the promation of human happiness. They 
have in charge the mighty spirit of man, and 
their sublime mission is to esalt it above the dual 
Of earth and the glittering darkness of gold and 
corrupting wealth. They facilitate money getting 
only that man may have time and means to enno- 
bU himself, and grow up into all perfection. This 
missioo of science will be.considered in my next. 
Here I close for the present, most earnestly com- 
mending to the attention of the reader the only 
eternal interests of his being — the interests of 
the glorious mind. 

L. A. HINE. 
Cincinaali, O. 



Affrf cultural Schools. 

Mb, Bateuan; — In the proceeding? of the State 
Agricultural Conveutiou, there was & proposition 
lor establishing Agricultural Bchoob, for preparing 
the farmer for a successful prosecution of hia pro- 
fession. As a considerable amount of scientific 
knowledge la necessary to the farmer, in his usual 
occupation, as well as in the varied duties of life, 
is believed that such schools would be produi 
tive of the mo^i beneficial results. And it would 
be desirable to have ihem so located as to be with- 
in the reach of all. These schools should be mad-' 
to embrace the braDrhes usuolly taught in acade- 
mies, and high schools, and be accessible to the 
meehauic and laboring man, as well as the farm- 
er. The colleges and high echoola, as at present 
constituted, are beyond the reach of the peopli 
generally. Very few except the wealthy eve 
avail themselves of their advantages. A large 
maijority even of the wealthy farmers and me- 
chanics, find it exceedingly inconvenient to send 
thoirsons to those inatiiutions, and the education 
of their daughters is accompanied by nameless 
difflcultiei. Uur common Mchools aflbrd the 

br&nches, i 



4. That the leachrrs of the high schools be re- 
quired to oblaiu a cerlificato of qualification to 
teach the branches unually taught in Academies. 

5. That no scholar under the age of fourteen, 
or, who i« not well instructed in the brandies 
usually taught in common schools, be permitted to 
attend the townslii|i Hchoils. 

6. That such as attend the high schools be en- 
titled to receive so much out of the public school 
fund, as they would have had a right to claim, if 
they had attended their district school the same 
leiigth of lime. 

The above is an outhne of the proposed institu- 
tion as presented to the leeiHlature. In addition, 
by authorizing the township directors to employ 
leeturern on agriculture and the various braticbea 
of science connected with the mechanic 
is believed the people would have schools exactly 
suited to their wants, within their reach, and 
both as it regards distance, and pecuniary means, 
accessible to all — the poor as well as the rich. — 
These schools might truly be called, 'the people's 
colleges' — which while they would add very liille 
to the public burth'ms would bp productive of the 
greatest good. For. in a short time, they would 
ipply the community with common school teach- 
s, of superior qualiRcations. Parents would bo 
ambitious to prepare their sons and daughters to 
attend the high schools, ns soon as they were of 
the proper age. Farmers' and mechanii 



it on the top ei^nlly, so as to level the sarfsee, 
and unite each barrow full with the last laid. 

My cellar floor has been laid six or eight years, 
and when newly washed the email stones may 
be seen (worn off level) ai close to coch other aa 
they would lie in a bucket of water, and ae firm 
as shells in a block of marble. 

1 made a horse rake some years ago, from Ifr. 
Thomas' directions in the 'Genesee Farmer,' but 
have subsequently much improved It. Thus: — 
Tenon the rake head at each end, and mortice a 

Siiccc of scantling on; let it be one foot long in 
rent of Ihe mortice, and eighteen inches long be- 
hind it; round it off at each end, (enpecially the 
front] on the under side. Attach the horse to 
the front end [by putting inastaplc}jURt onehalf 
the length of the teeth Irom Ihe head, one third 
(which is Air. Thomas' direction) is loo short; it 
ill pull the handle over forward when the teeth 
iteh in front. The improvement, however, 
principally consists in the eighteen inches behind. 
After pulling back the rake when full; press down 
the handles and it will raixe the points of the 
teeth over the accumulated hay. This rendere 
tht single rake superior to the revolving one. If, 
indeed, there be any stumps or uneven ground. 



Another Hial.— 



I for f 



ledge of tho^e sciences out teeth, with three cultivator teeth inserted at 



could all obtain 

which «i 

of their respective profepsionF. The common , If ine ground be 'dmg-loged' previously.il does 

people, ihe 'bone and sinew,' the laboring men, the work well, and with speed. The cuhivalor 

those who live by the nweat of the brow, would follows nicety, the distances being uniform. 

thus be tnaoblcd. InKiead of a/eio as at present i Again — I run my cultivator with the viide end 

being taken and educated bi the Colleges, and ' Ae/bre; ihis method has several advantagen, one 

thence Ftont back, not to mingle on termi of equal- 1 of which if, it throws the soil a little towards the 

ity with the people, but to pursue the learned corn, whereas, the common method throws it a 

professions, and bo pUced in a circle of society i little from the corn. 

above them; under the proposed inatitulion the ! Respectfully, kc. 

ly would be educated at home in the people's Auguita, O. JOHN WATHEY. 



ffi lent degree of interest in the pub- 
BO happens that scholars generally 
schools, with very little valuable 



lie mind, 
leave tho i 

knowledge. Under the present state of thingi 
the mass of Ihe conmiunity must necessarily he 
left with a vury imperfect education. To remedy 
these defects, and put a knowledge of the higher 
branches within the roach of oil. is an object of 
the highest importance. A plan was brought 
before the legislature, at its last session, which it 
ie believed would accomplish the object. It was 
proposed as lollowp; 

1. That a house suitable for a high school be 
built as near the centre of each township, as 
convenient, by a tax to be levied by a vole of the 
township. 

S. That the building, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the tehool, be under the control of three 
directors, to be elected by the vote of the town- 
ahi- 



S. That those din 



ithorily 



orerthe affairs of the lownshtp high schooia. 
that exercised by the common school di 



colleges, and j 

workshops, and, by 'their enlightened mini 

JUS manners, lead our happy Slate I 

of glory.' 

lal has been said will probably suffice l( 
the Bubjcei before the people, and the writer 
'th the hope, that some one more oble n 

gate, and do it the justice it deserves 



The Fair al Soutb CherlcBfon. 



We had the pleasure of attending the exhibi- 
K-in ; billon of the South Charleston (Clark Co.) Aeri- 
leavcM i ■="''"'■"' Society, on the 9ih and 10th inat. The 
weather being rainy the day previous, and some- 
what threatening on the days of the show, doubt* 
SENEX I lees prevented many from attending from a dit* 

" ' ! lance and lessened the number of an i mala and 

mortar for Cellar Floors 'Veefal hlnU.' other articles exhibited. The display did not in 
Sir: — The frost and the drought have prevailed ; all respects equal our-exoecta lions; It was very 
here to the complete prevention of any success-^ respectable however, and in some departmenta 
full agricultural experiments. In the absence of very good. 

these, I send you an account of a very success- , Tht rallle exhibited were remarkably fine — n- 

ful experlmtmt in making a cellar floor. In Eng- pecially the Durhams of the Messrs. Ilarrolds and 

land, I have seen a great number of "plaster" . the Messrs Pierce; wo doubt whether two superi- 

floors, but never saw one equal to ihe one in my | or herds can be found in the Stale. A few of the 

cellar not only for hardness and durability, but . same kind were also exhibited by Mr. Houston 

r coat of materials. It ia without a single crack, ! and others, ('esorving of notice; and a lot of SO 

id as hard as a stone. It was made in the Ibl- . or 30 head of grade steers, from one half to seven 

wing manner: eighths Durham, belonging to i/U. Madison were 

When the plastering of my house was finished deservedly much admired — these were purchased 

I found a quantity of refuse linie, which had not: by Col. Buffemberger. A Durham bull belonging 

slaked soon enough for them, thrown out of the ! to the Messrs. Reniek obtained the first premium, 

box, and after lying there a few weeks, had all [ and was afterwards sold to Judge Harrold fin 

become slaked, except a few lumps of unburnt ' $80. 

. the largesi of these I threw out. 1 1 Of Sherp there was a good display, mostly Sax- 
then east the lime Into a largo box or 'mortar bed,' : on and Merino. Mr. Pugs ley was therewith a 
adding a little water, and worked It well with' load from Fayetle co., and Mr. Linton from Clin- 
ihe tools the plastererH had left. Thesand I used ton co., besides those from the adjoining region, 
for plastering was collected from the roads and Mr. Pugsley, we believe, took the majority of the 
consequently contained much small stone. The premiums on sheep, 
plasterers, of course riddled it so that 1 had sev- Of tluriet and Sain 
eral loads of these small stones, iia. lying near the I We were suprised at 
ar bed." I threw this into the bed and | is known to proudcc 
it with the lime; proportion seven or eight! anii'ials. 
.0 one of lime. I am aware that those who; Of Implemenli, toi 
nothing of the chemical allinity of lime for! though much was 
carbonic acid and silex, would think of impro-j owing to the distance from largel 
ving their floor by adding a largr»r proportion of ufactorles. "" ' 

' K 



.e the show wtus very meagre 
this; being in a region which 
' a goodly number of these 

o, there was a deficiency. 

It to be expected in this line 



by adding 
'—especially if they had plenty of it at hand. 
This would ruin iheir Hoor; put ii on the land, or 
:t it lie a nuisance xooner than spoil the floor 
ith it. 

Make the mortar stifl' enough to bear wheeling 
I a barrow, lay it about three inches thick, ma- 
king it the whole thiokiie[=a arf you proceed, be- 
ginning at the side opposite the door, and with a 
- hoe held with the handle perpendicular, hit 



loads of good 

waggons, plows, 

}f <.olumbu8 Bent 

Messrs. Whitely 

■'■ ■-- with their 

shown at 

ndcd by the c 

belter finish. These i 



ills exhibited, som 
rs. Ridgway & Co. 

one of their subeoll plows, a: 

i: Franklin, of Springfield were thi 

very superior pit 

Columbus and c< 
ly of 



cited I 
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any olber State than ihoae of MeBBrs. Whitel; k 
FriLDklin.) 

TheDomeilic DeparlmenI ot ihe ezhihitlon was 
e&dly deficient in the number and variet}' of arti- 
cleE, though all that wad exhibited in this line 
WHS of excellent quality. There were two lots 
of line butter, and some superior csrpeiing, do- 
mestic tineti, bed quilia, kc. We could not ac- 
count for the smallneEis of (he number of exhibi- 
totain this deparlmenl, for it was evident from 
the large numBer of ladies prgscnt ae epecialors 
that they feel interested in the objects of the so- 
ciety. Ferhapa the exbibiiiona have lost the charm 
of novelty with them, and an occasional change 
of its location would serve to slimulaie them to 
effort. 

An Addreit, it had been announced would be 
delivered in the meeting house, but It appeared 
that proper efforts had not been made to ob- 
tain aspeaker for the occasion; so our particular 
Jritnd, the editor of the Cultivator was urged to 
undertake that duty. The house was crowded 
to escees, and, with a large proportion of the 
uifti presenting, we thought, ine izio^t interest- 
ing part of the exhibition! Judge Harrold intro- 
duced ouryWend to the audience as one who had 
become favorably known to many of them, as the 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator; alluded in a Hatler- 
ing manner to the services he hud rendered in 
the cause of agricultural improvement in another 
State, and the anticipated influence of his labors 
in Ohio. 

Mr. B. commenced by Informing the audi 
that he came there entirely unprepared toaddresa 
them; that he was not a speech-maker, and what 
he ehould have to Bay would not deserve the 
name of an addren, though he was quite willing, 
with their Indulgence, to attempt lo entertain 
them for a short nme. He said his friend Judee 
Ilarroid had alluded to what ie being done in 
Ohio and elsewhere for the improvement of agri- 
culture, and he desired, in the first place, to ex- 
plain what was properly to be underalood by the 
phrase improvemejit of agricuUure. Hesaid it in- 
cluded, first of all, IIk improvement of agricullur- 
luti; that the farmers ut our land must be Im- 
proved and elevated so as to command more re- 
spect from each other and the community arumtd; 
that they must become men of greater InteHectual 
and scientific attainments: more of reading, thi 
iitg men, and make their profewiion exercise 
powers of (he mind as welf as mere m«»e(e. before 
much will be done in the way of agriculi 
provement. He spoke ol some length, and with 
earnestness, of the necessity of the better educa- 
tion of farmers, especially farmers' sons, and said 
that agriculture was beginning to be studied and 
practiced an a icience, as well as an arl, in other 
countries, ond the time was soon coming when it 
must be BO here; that ina few years, none but those 
who practice farming according to the princi- 
ples of science will be able to make farming 
profitable. By the principles of irience, he said, 
was meant the principles of katvke; that the stu- 
dy of Agricultural Chemistry was the study of 
the revelations of nature In reference to the ope- 
rations of the farmer and theiraprovenienl of the 
soil, the crops, and animals with which he hi 
do. He then explained at some length the na 
and importonce of chemitral analysis, and the ap- 
plication of chemistry to the practice of agricul- 
ture, and spoke of the results that the teachins of 
science had already produced, where they had 
been thus reduced to practice. Mr. B. spoke for 
nearly an hour, and, judging from the attention 
paid by the audience, and the fact that, although 
It was during dinner hour, none left the house, 

we think hif, remarks were very well received. 

He seemed a little embarrassed, at first, by the 

f;a^e of so large a number of beautiful eyes direct- 
y before him, but he eoon recovered hcmself, and, 
we thought, gained animation as he observed an 
occasional smile from the fair listeners! 

Judge HARROLn followed with a few appropri- 
Blfl remarks to the yo'inf men, whom he observed 
had contributed more than their fathers to this ex- 
hibition. He thought it was the bounden duty of 
their fathers to afford them every posaiWe encour- 
agement Jbr their elevation and improvement— 
""' ■'■""s of education, and agricultural books 



may be able to reap the odvanlagee of science, of 
hich ihpy had just heard. 

One ruggttlion made by us to the South Charles- 
ton Agricultural Society, we hope will receive 
their deliberate consideration. It is this: (hat 
name and Rpliere of the society be changed, 
i to make it the society of Clark and Madison 
counties. Then hold the Dnnua! lairs, alternate- 
ly, et suitable places in each county. It was ev- 
ident to us, from the fewness of the contributors, 
and from remarks that were mnde, that the society 
and its exhibitions are declining in interest. The 
number of membeni, and the consequent amount 
of funde, ore too small to allow the premiums to 
embrace a sufficient range of objects; and the exhi- 
bitions presented too much of samenesB to be very 
interesting or profitable, especially to those who 
are not engaged in cattle raisir^. Heuce, we be- 
lieve the usefulness of the society would be great- 
ly promoted by the change, and that those most 
interested would find greater advantages results 
ing fromihe exibitionsinashortilme. We have 
been informed, also, that It is already determined 
10 hold a fair next year at Springfield; and this 
being the case, we think all will admit it would 
bo better to unite, and make one good show, than 
to have two indifferent ones in the same county. 
We make these suggestions now that they may he 
reflected on. We have no desire to dictate, but 
simply wish to aid in promoting the greatest good 
of the greatest number. It may not be best to 
take any steps in these matters till it may be seen 
what course the coming Legislature will pursue, 
and what plane may be recommended by the Stale 
Board of Agriculture. 



(pj- We must again ask the indulgence of our 

friendly correepoudenta for delaying attention to 

some of their letters of inquiry and other comrau- 

nicBiione. They will see we are doing our best 

dispose of the grists on hand. 

raph. 
vill a 



The HomiUoH County Agricultural ExkibUion 
came off, pursuant to notice, at Carthage, on 
the 16th and 17th of last month. We have seen 
no account of it, except a brief notic" in the Ga- 
zette, by friend Hooper, from which it appei 
that the display of animals and farming produc- 
tions was respectable and interesting, and^the at- 
tendance of spectators quite numerous; still it ii 
more than hinted, that as a body, the farmers of 
Hamilton did not do themselves full justice on this 
occasion. 

The address wos delivered by tlie president^ 
Mr. Caldwell, and \b highly spoken of We hope 
to see it published eoon, with an official report 
of the proceedings. {With our inoreBBing sub- 
scription list in Hamilton county, we shall untici- 
Eate seeing a great increase of interest in the 
ibilion of the society next yeor.) 



The Oberliii {iMrain coun(y) ExkUiiiion appears, 
by (he report just received, lo have been very in- 
teresting and well attended. Indeed, the paper 
states that it was more like a county convention 
of farmers than any former meeting of the kind. 
A Tcry excellent addrese was delivered by Dr. 
Kirtland, which, it is hoped, will be pnblished. — 
Remarks were also made by the president of the 
society and others, and the exercises were 
vened by good music, with several original sc 
&c. That's the right way to do up the busii 
We may speak of this again. 



that 11 



and papers, should be furnished them, that ih< 



Jiff. Bayleu' Addreu. on the formation of the 
Jeffertjon County Agricultural Society, Is publish- 
ed in the Sieuhenville Herald. We have derived 
S leisure from its perusal, and shall endeavor Ic 
nd room for a large portion, if not all, of it iti 

^Iftr Look here! We again request our friends 
in the diff'rrent cotinlie'' of this Htale, and else- 
where, to send us newspapers or letters wit 
ports of doings of agricultural societies, tc. 

Jack Froil paid his first gfneral visit to this 
region on Sunday night, October 5th; and the 
second, just one week later. Farmers, generally, 
were prepared !br him. 

Mistakes and OMisscnNs may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivator lo eiibecribers, and we 
will thank our friends to infoim us thereof in all 
eases, that cormctions may be made; (try how- 
ever to do eo without taxing us whtx pottage if 
poesible,) missing numbers will at all time ' 
supplied. 




®\\\o (guitipator. 
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AiialifntofSoiU. — Farmers who have been giv- 
,_g some attention to agricultural chemistry, and 
wish to have their soils analysed, are referred to 
advertisement on our last page. Dr.. Ray- 
mond, who was formerly a resident of Buffalo, N. 
*re know to be a man of science, and we be- 
lieve is well qualified to perform such analyi' 

A Drillikg Machine for sowing wheat and oth- 
er grain, Ihe invention of Mr. Pennock of Ches- 
ter county. Pa,, has been exhibited and tried in 
this vicinity, by John Connelly, for some days 
post. It looks like a good implement, especially 
for Inmjs much liable to winter-killing. We have 
not yei seen It in operation, but expect to in a 
day or flo. The proprietor intends to exhibit it at 
the Fair in Dayton, on the 23d and 24th Inst. 

The fine plotBt manufactured by Messrs. Frank- 
lin, Whileley, and Wilmington, we learn, will 
also be present on that occasion. Beat them 



Thf Box of Mutlard Seed sent us by Messrs. 
Fell k Co., and manufactured from Ohioeeed, has 
come lit hand. We '11 have It fairly tried, and re- 
port in our next. Thoseof our friends who have 
cultivnled the eeed, or feel a particular desire to 
lest the flovor of the article, will please send for 
a canjbter, if they have opportunity. 

Mustard Seed. — 'Ruricola' will find anaweni to 
most of his inquiries about mustard seed in oux 
paper of September ISth, last page. The price 
next year will not probably be much less thad 
this, iiiilees a very large amount should be raised. 
'Upland sandy soil' is not so welt adapted to its 
growth as rich (dry) bottom lands. Any soil well 
suited for corn will probably answer. 

Notice or PiibtlcBtoDS, Ac. 

Colman'i European Agriculture, pari it, is at 
length received, and from a glance at the contents 
we judge it to be an interesting number — shall 
speokof it again and perhaps give an extract or 
two when we have read il. The chapters of this 
numlier are,— General Considerations; Agricul- 
ture as a Pursuit; Markets; Cattle Markets 
Smiihtield do.; Grain Markets; do. out of London; 
Murk Lane Corn Exchange; Corn Dulles; Mode of 
adjusting labor and wages; The Dead Meat Mar- 
kets; Vegetable and fruit markets; Market Gardens; 
Coveni Garden; General Markets, — Price 50 cts. 
per part; A. D. Phelps Agent, Boston. 

Lnrdner'$ Lecture* on Science and An, pari xi, 
contoina a continuation of the principles of Me- 
chanical Science; and several other important 
subjecis that ought to be understood by every 
young man, especially by young meehanics and 
Intelligent farmers.— Price 25 eta. per No. for ssle 
by ihe booksellers. 

Skinner''*' Farmer t' Library, and Motithly Jour- 
nal of Agrietiltvre.^ — The publishers of this beau- 
tiful work are conferring real service on the cause 
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of agriculture by the republication in its pages of 
such standard foreign works as Petzholdt's Lec- 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry, which was com- 
pleted in the first two numbers of the Library, 
and the greater work now in progress, 'The Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture, by Albert D. Thaer.' Our 
only regret is that so few larmers in this country 
are qualified to rightly appreciate these works, and 
willing to pay $5 a year for this monthly treasure. 
Those who have the disposition and ability to un- 
dertake the study of agriculture as a science, and 
CHspecially the manaeers of Farmers' C-lubs and 
Lioraries should by all means obtain this work for 
winter evening studies. — Greely & M'Elrath,New 
York. — $5 per year. 

Tieachert' Advocate. —This is a large weekly pa- 

Ser, in double quarto form, established in accor- 
ance with a resolution of a convention of school 
teachers of the State of New York. We have re- 
ceived the first three numbers from our friend the 
Editor, than whom few men in our opinion, are 
better qualified for the task of editing such a work. 
We heartily commend this paper to school teach- 
ers and the friends of education in Ohio. Terms 
$fZ per year. — Edward Cooper, Editor, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Detcriptive CcUalogue of FruUt^ Ornamental 
Treet, d'c, cultivated and for sale at the M, Hope 
Ourden andJ^urserr/y Rochester JV. F., by Ellwan" 
ger Sf Barry. — This is one of the most compre- 
hensive and best arranged catalogues we have 
ever seen; and we know from personal inspection 
that their grounds contain a very large and choice 
assortment of fruit trees and other nursery pro- 
ductions. Those who wish to obtain really choice 
articles in their line will do well to send orders to 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry. Catalogues will be 
sent gratis to all applicants. 

Messrs. Bissell Sf Hooker, (See advertisement 
on last page,) have a very large number of graf- 
ted apple trees, of remarkabiy fine growth, large 
size and very thrifty, and embracing a general 
assortment of varieties, which those wishing to 
plant orchards will do well to procure. They will 
find Messrs. B. & H., men of veracity and honor. 



sheep farming readers will soon procure it for 
themselves. It can be had at all the booksellers 
in a short time. 




Fall MTork in tbe Floii er Garden. 

The following timely hints on the fall manage- 
ment of flowers, are by Mr. T. Winter, a skil- 
ful florist of Cincinnati, from whom we hope 
hereafter to receive an occasional article for our 
columns. We copy now from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. — Ed. 

When the frost destroys the tops of your Dahlias, 
cut them down to within three or four inches of 
the ground, and let them remain from six to ten 
days, not longer; for in case of warm weather 
the roots will tako the second growth, which 
must be avoided. When you take up your Dahlias, 
be sure to mark them, to prevent any mistake, 
which will occur if you take up more than one 
before you mark them, and cut off all the small 
root fibres, and the tubres will ripen in less 
time. 

Turn over your beds and borders, and transplant 
such biennials and perennials as will stand the 
winter with a slight protection, and divide fibrous 
rooted plants, such as Panseys, Scarlet Lychnis, 
perennial sun-flowers, and many others both ten- 
der and hardy. Tender biilhs,such as Amaryllis, 
formosissima, Tuberose, Gladiolas. Tigridiae pavo- 
nea, conchiflora, &c., should never be allowed to 
come in contact with a frost. Chrysanthemums 
should be abundantly supplied with water, and 
be removed into the house on the approach of 
frost. 

Prepare your beds for tulips, which ought to be 
done two or three weeks prior to planting, to al- 
low the ground to settle. The last of this month 
plant Oown Imperials, Hyacinths, Trocuses, and 
all hardy bulbs that flower in the spring. Hardy 
Roses and any ornamental shrubs may be moved 
with safety the last week in this month; now 
is a good time to trim roses of any description. 

THE parlor or the CONSERVATORY. 

Remove all tender plants into the house with- 
out delay. Carnations, Picotees, and choice Pinks 
should be protected from heavy frosts, snow and 
rain through the winter, although these plants are 
considered hardy, snow and rain is certain de- 
struction to them if allowed to freeze when wet 
with either. Still continue to pot tender roses in 
moist weather. Mignionette should be kept near 
the glass, where it will bloom freely, and emit its 
delightful fragrance through the winter season. 

your plants out of reach of 



a second, called the Boston Pine, is now offered 
for sale. The proprietors say of this— *it was 
raised from seed in 1834, at the same time as Ho- 
vey^s Seedling, and is one of the most valuable 
kinds ever produced. It is scarcely as large as 
Hovey^s Seedling, but possesses the desirable pro- 
perty of being ten days earlier, remarkably beau- 
tiful, of a deep, rich, shining red, equally if not 
more productive, continuing long in bearing, and 
of the most delicious fine flavor. The flowers 
are all perfect, (having plenty of large stamens,) 
and will always bear an abundant crop, with or 
without any other variety. The vines are ex- 
ceedingly vigorous, having a large and rich dark 
foliage, and the hardiest of any variety in culti- 
vation.' Price of plants $3 per dozen. 



MECHANICS' DEPARTMENT. 



IVeMT iWork on Sheep. 

"The American Shepherd" by L. A. Morrell, of 
Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co., N. Y. — Published 
by Harper & Brothers. — pp. 437 — price 75 cents, 
or $1 bound. 

We regard this as as the most valuable and im- 
portant work for farmers that has appeared for a 
K)ng time. We obtained a copy when at the N. 
Y. State Fair, then just issued from the press, and 
have examined it closely, and we do not hesitate \ When vou remove 

to say it is just what is wanted by the sheep farm- ! frost, ybu muHtnot neglect to give them plenty of 
ers of this country. All who have been readers ! ^jr whenever the weather will permit. Hyacinths 
of the agricultural papers of New York for sev- | intended for glasses should be planted in the open 
eral years past, must have some knowledge of the j ground without delay, and remain six weeks, 
qualifications of Mr. Morreil for writing a work which will make them throw out root-fibres more 
of this kind. He combines long experience and freely than if placed in the glasses at first, and 
close observation, with a large share of scientific ^ill require no attention until shifted into the 
knowledge; and in preparing the work now before classes. 

Tulips do not bear removing so well as many 
bulbs; it will be necessary to plant them in pots, 
and sink the pots under ground for six weeks, 
then place them in the windows, and they will 



us he has evidently spared no labor or research 
to make it as complete as possible; or, in the lan- 
guage of the pretace, 'a strong work.' Previous 
to its publication, the manuscript was submitted 

?? ^x? ^^^^.^!^^? 5*. ^^?. ^*f°"^i^f committee of bloom" well. It must be remembered this applies 
,.. ... ... .__-j to double Tulips, not the common garden variety. 

Fuchsias and such plants that shed their leaf in 
the winter, should bo watered sparingly until 
the leaves are off, then discontinue, or give but 
little through their dormant season, and they may 
be kept in the cellar, out of reach of frost. Calla 
Ethiopica should be potted without delay; if in- 
tended to bloom early, should be kept in a pan of 
water, and be careful of frost — this plant is very 
tender. Camellias should be washed clean before 
brought into the house. Geraniums will need 
but little water to be kept in a healthy •'tate. 

T. WINTER. 



the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and received 
the following commendation from that body. — 
"The committee have great pleasure in recom- 
mending the work to the attention of wool-grow- 
ers, and others interested in the breeding and 
management of sheep, as one containing a large 
amount of practical and scientific information on 
this most important branch of American agricul- 
ture." 

The work contains a complete history and de- 
scription of all the known varieties and breeds 
of sneep, illustrated with portraits of the princi- 
pal kinds, with remarks on their comparative val- 
ue for different purposes; their management in 

different countries and climates, their diseases. New Strawberry.— The Boston Pine.— The 
&c., &c. An appendix is added, embracing up- lovers of fine strawberries throughout the coun- 
wards of twenty letters from eminent wool-grow- try, are under obligations to Messrs. Hovey & Co.. 
ers and sheep latteners indifferent States, detail- of Boston, for producing two superior new varie- 
ine their respective modes of management. ties of this fruit. The one known as Hovey's 

We would extract a chapter or two from this Seedling has already become the standard variety 
book, did we not leel confident that all of our ; in most of the best gardens of this country, and 



Q:^ We design, under this head, to insert such 
articles as have particular reference to mechanics, 
of whom we have a large number on our subscrip- 
tion list, and whose interests are, in many re- 
spects, identical with those of the farmers. As 
soon as arrangements can be made for obtaining 
engravings, we design making this department 
more interesting, by giving illustrations of the 
principles of mechanical science. These will be 
.important to young farmers as well as mechanics. 
We also invite mechanics and their friends to be- 
come contributors for this department of our pa- 
per. 

The following article will be found richly worth 
a perusal, not only by mechanics, but by every 
good citizen of our towns and villages. It is the 
production of one of the best and most gifted 
minds of the age, and is as well adapted to the 
towns in Ohio as in New York : 

IVIecbanics and their Improvement. 

[Extracts from an address delivered at the openiiiK of the first 
course of lectures before the Merhanic^ Literary and Benevolent 
Society of Poushkeepsie, N. Y., by Prof. A. Pottkr,uow lii8fao|i of 
Pennsylvania.] 

I need hardly remind this assembly, that the 
commencemer.t of such an enterprise is an event 
of some public importance. Though composed, 
for the most part, of mechanics, and to be con- 
ducted with a special view to their improvement, 
it by no means follows that this association i^ in- 
teresting or important only to them. In contrib- 
uting to their welfare, it must contribute in the 
same proportion, to the welfare of all. For, be it 
remembered, that the manufacturers, mechanics 
and artisans of this place, form its most numer- 
ous, and, I may add, its most useful and influen- 
tial class. As the country supplies the raw ma- 
terials of human subsistence, and is occupied 
principally by an agricultural population; so it is 
m towns and cities that these materials are worked 
up into articles of use and luxury, by mechanics 
and artisans, who, with their families, constitute 
its principal inhabitants. They are the young me- 
chanics and apprentices of a town, therefore, 
whose influence is to be most powerfully felt, a 
few years hence, on its industry and enterprise; 
at its local and general elections; in the support 
ot its schools and churches, and on all occasions 
of public interest or emergency. If the town is to 
be improved, enlightened, elevated, who can do 
it, so effectually, as its most numerous and active 
citizens? and if it is to decline in morals, inteUi- 
gence and prosperity, believe me, that it is among 
this class tnat the leprosy will first break out, and 
its foul taint be moat widely and fatally diffused. 
Tell me of any town, the intellectual and moral 
condition of its mechanics and operatives, and 
I will tell you the condition of the town it- 
self. Tell me the character of its apprentices, 
and I will tell you what its condition ere long 
must be. 

In view of these facts, I must confess my 
amazement at the apathy which so generally pre- 
vails respecting the intellectual and moral welfare 
of mechanics; and my still greater amazement at 
the contempt (worthy only of a dark age) with 
which some are disposed to look down on this 
most uselul, and in cities, most numerous and 
powerful class. Who can observe the workings 
ol the social system, or peruse the records of the 
past, without feeling that theirs is a commanding 
influence? What class, during the last seve 
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BR'ipies B more prominfUt place in 
the history of civilj/aiion and of const itu tic nd 
libertyl where uniidst thedenee darkness of the 
middle ages, first arose a losle for the cociiforta 
and refinumenlsor life? Who first tauf;ht the 
feudal lordd to encourDge industry, instead of 
idleaessi to substitute the improvement of hra es- 
tate, and the embellishment of his castle, and thi 
cultivation of pereonaJ refinement, in place of a 
coarse and prodieal hospitalityJ Who first sup- 
jtlied oomodities for modern conimeroo, thus open- 
ing friendly intercourse between distant, diBsim- 
ilar, and hitherto hostile nations, and making iht 
improvements and discoveries of one the com- 
nion property of all! And above all, who first re- 
kindled the long eKtinguishsd spirit of civil li)ier- 
tyl or, rather, let me say, who, for the Srst time; 
lit up that glorious spirit, which alone deservef 
the name of civil liberty, — a spirit which deman- 
ded written gunrantees lor individual rights, and 
taught that the Stale, instead of being what an' 
clent republicans considered it, — a stupendous 
idol, to whose honor and aggrandizement the 
freedom and happiness of individuals were 
U) be profusely aHorifice, was but an agent, orser- 
Vant, appointed for the benefitof all, and respon- 
sible to all, alike for its faithful stewardship? To 
these questions, history returns one and the sanif 
■iiHwer- It was from the y>M cUiei nf Europe., 
founded, suEtaiDed and enriched, by mechanics 
Uid tradesmen, that these blessing? took their 
riee. It was these mechanics and tradesmen, who 
first conceived a taste for the arts end comforts 
of peace, who communicated this lasti 
higher classes, aud supplied commerce 
1-ich freights of wealth and nlilily. It was they 
Who tirsi taught the lesson, not yet fully learned 
in Europe, of eysCematic and successful resistance 
to arbitrary power. Enterprising and intelligent, 
knowing what was due to their industry and 
ekill, and feeling that royality itself looked for pro- 
tection against the insolence of haughty and rest- 
less barons, to their prowess and wealth, they 
claimed to be represented in the councils of the 
State. Thus arose the lier$ etal, or third 
the realm, which has for so many ages held the 
balance of power in Europe between the monarch 
and his nobles, and which, as the common or 
Biiddliag- cbui, has been infusing more and more 
of freedom into the constitution of every civil- 
ized people. 

In this land, above all others, it becomes us to 
make grateful and respectful mention of the eer- 
Ticea which mechanics have rendered the cause 
of liberty. Their enterprise, be it remembered, 
Was among the causes which 6rst excited the 
jealousy of the mother country towards her Amer- 
ican colonies. It was by her oppressive and un- 
natural efforts to strangle that enterprise, that 
ehe contributed to weaken the ties of affection 
■which bound them to her, and awoke on these 
■horesacry for independence. In the fearless 
temonstrances which were laid at the feet of roy- 
ality; in the iiGgociations which were opened[ in 
the measures of retaliation which were concer- 
ted and piitin execution; in the firm and enhght- 
ened policy which saw distinctly its object, and 
moved right onward to its attoinment, who were 
more active or influential than the mechanics! — 
And when, at length the die was cast, and the 
tidings from Lexington and Bunker Hill proclaim- 
ed that there was no hope but in arms and in the 
God of battles, who stood forth, conspicuous in 
the field, in the cabinet, and at foreign courts! 
la the army of the revolution, I can recall no 
name, Washington's only excepted, which occu- 
pies a prouder place in the memory and affec- 
tiouB "I a grateful people, than that of Nathaniel 
Greene, the blackiinilk. In the deliberations of 
Congress, and in the negotiations with foreign 
powers, I see no worthier representatives of the 
cool, sagacious, inflexible, upright and far-reach- 
iag stateaman, than Benjamin Franklin, the prim- 
er, and Roger Sherman, the ihoemaker. I need 
Do'l add the names of others scarcely less honored. 
If we would know what mechanics were at the 
era of the revolution, and what, in point of influ- 
ence, they roust ever be, in a country like ours, 
let this suffice :— Of the committee of five appoint- 
ed to draw up tho Declaration of Independence, 
two were mechanics. [Franklin and Sherman.] 
Of the brave men who led our armies, he. whom 



Hamilton, while he honored Washioglon as 'Ihi 
first man of the country,' did not hesitate to atyl< 
even 'ihejiriijroWierol^lhe revolution,' [Greene,^ 
was a mechanic. He who was the first choice of 
his country as her representative at imperial 
courts, and who, sent to baffle the arts of prac- 
tised diploniatislB, and face the menances of enas- 
ficrated power, did it all. and did it triumphant- 
y — was a mechatiic. [Pranklin.] And finally, 
be, who in Congress and in Conventions, by the 
mare force of intellect and of knowledge, with- 
out any gift of eloquence or external show, could 
still command the confid ence, and sway the opi 
ions of the wisest; the man, who, to use the la 
guage of Jefferson, 'never said a foolish thing 
his life,' and whom another colleague describes as 
'aslow spoken and almost tongue-tied r 
with a head o6 clear as light,' he, also, v 
chattic. [Sherman. J 

I shall not he suspected, I trust, of recurring 
to these facts for puposes of flattery. I recur to 
them, that 1 may show young men what may be 
expected of those who hsive such models. I recur 
to them, that I may exhibit, to all who hear me, 
the true position, both political and moral, jn 
which mechanics stand; and the deep interest 
which it becomes us all to feel in their welfare 
and improvement. And, above all, I recur to 
them to prove that manual labor and iludy are not,' 
they are generally thought to be, incompatible; 
thot it ia perlectly practicable for a young ma 
■ulllvating Iht highett iaicnff, mtrtiitg the 
btesi purpotei, drinking deeply froia the parent 
ipriagi of knoviledge, viKile he ilill pxirtuei, with 
dUigence and zeal, hU daily laik at the forge or in 
the work bench. 

ne to do away that unworthy prejudice, 
which basso long tended to estrange trom each 
the laboring man and the student; which serves 
perpetuate that distinction between iporking' 
■.li and gentlemen, which in a country like ours. 
where there are no hereditary perrogatives, and 
where every man man must be, at last, the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune, iij, 1 do not hesitate to 
say, of all distinctions, the most absurd and per- 
icious However it originates; whether, as for- 
lerly, in a disposition to stigmatize all labor; or 
whether, as more recently, ina wi^h to exalt man- 
ual labor at the expense of that which is inlellec- 
merits only exercration. I give but ut- 
terance to the spirit of our institutions, and to 
1 of all good and wise wen when I say, 
that in this land we are, or at least ought to be, 
all working men B.tli all gentlemen. If there is 
any disgrace in being a workingman, in winning 
\va way to respectability and usefulness by 
eans of effort and industry, let it attach to him 
ho toils with his brain, as well as to him who 
works with his hands. And if there is any hon- 
:t it not be reserved for him alone who 
wields the axe or the hammer; but let him who 
adds to this the faithful ubq of his mental and 
moral powers; ond him, too, who though not a 
mechanic, nor, in the ordinary sense, a laborer, 
ill spares no toil,if he can but restore his client to 
his rights, or his patients to health; and him who, 
hile the mechanic is stretched upon nis couch, 
. profound and refreshing slumber, has to keep 
nxious and wasting vigils, preparing for his 
place in the desk, or in the discharge of official du- 
ty, — let him, too, receive his share of honor at 
the hands of the repubhc. In this country, 
where so few are born to opulence, and none lo 
station, labor of some kind U the inheritance of 
ill; and whoever pursues that labor, in a liberal 
ind enlightened spirit; striving to cultivate his 
alents, and refine his taele; ready for every good 
word and work, and never content while he may 
sin for himself a hrigliter name, and a large'r 
iphere of action; he is, in the truest and highest 
lenae, a gentleman, — and if he lives, will one day 
take his place beside the proudest of the laud. 
lUemainder in our next.] 

Boring Fruit Trees to cure the BliKbt. 

FaiEND Hatkham. — Four years ago, a valuable 

peer tree of mine, about ten inches in diameter, 

— 1 attacked with the blight so ag in a nbort lime 

npear almost dead — then the question was, 

how to save the tree. Having heard or read that 

IS a remedy for the disease, I bored the 

igh the heart with an inch auirur; sup- 



posing as it was evidently dying, the experiment 
could do no harm if it should fail of doing anf 
good. Butin ashort time the tree began to re- 
cover, and Is at the present time, to all appear- 
ances, a healthy tree. A smaller pear tree wai 
also attacked with the blight, and on being bored 
in the same manner, it also recovered. 

In the same orchard, two years ago, five or six 
apple trees were attacked with blight, and from 
previous experience with the pear trees, I bored 
them also, excepting one, that was left for future 
The consequence is, all that were 

been discovered to restore the one that was left. 
I believe therefore that boring is the only effectu- 
al remedy known for blight; and as the resulia 
of these experiments may prove valuable to oth- 
ers, I oSer them for a place in the columns of the 
Cultivator. Yours, 4-c. 

J. T. HARVEY. 

J^organ, Ohio, Sept. 1845. 

Remarkt. — The foregoing is pretty strong ite- 
timony in favor of the practice recommended; 
but still we have our doubts in relation to It. We 
have known experiments of the kind to be tiied 

thom any obvious effects whatever; and rea- 
soning upon scientific grounds 
no principle or law of v "' 

seems to favor the belie 

incredulous, however, and if careful- 
ly repeated experiments prove that this remedy 

indeed effectual, we shall rejoice to know it. 

We wish Mr. Harvey had been a little more 
particular in his statement, and Informed us at 
what time in the year the boring was done, how 
after the blight appeared; whether the hole 
left open or plugged; whether the affected 
portions of the top were cut off; whether the ap- 
ple tree that was not bored, died, 3lc. 

We know of quite a number of large pear trees 

the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., that wers 
badly affected with blight four or five years ago, 
but recovered, and have since grown finely, with- 
lything whatever having been done to them. 
En. 0. Cult. 



Farmlnic, Crops, Ar., in Preble county. 

Extract of a letter lo the edUar, dated Eaton, Preble 
CO., O., Oct. 9, 1845- 
Preble county has this year produced from 15- 
000 to 20,000 bushels of Flax Seed, which has 
been sold at an average of 85 cls per bushel. This 
e considered here a fair business, on ordinary 
;lay soils, which predominate In this county — 
yielding from nine lo thirteen bushels per acre, 
and being soon thrown into market, and leaving 
the ground in good order (or rye or wheal. There 
is every year more or less wheat sown in this 
county, but 1 am sorry to say it is an uncer- 
n crop here. One great cause of failure is the 
lewing up' of the soil, and thereby exposing 
; roots of the young plants to the freezing and 
thawing of winter. Could we have snow as tbej 
do further north this would not lie the case; but 
more than one winter in five that we 
iw enough to afford good sleighing. Is 
there any way known by which we can obviate 
this freezing out of the wheat! Should the roller 
be applied! [Will not some of our friends who 
■"ive had experience in managing such soils, send 
I advice on this subject. — Ed.] 
Corn is unusually abundant with us this season, 
id we have not slock enough to consume it; 
hence, if the Scioto valley should fail to supply 
the deficit which 'fale' has caused on the Re- 
st pass on the horned tribe to the Miami 
valley, where there is abundance to spare. Dr. 
M. oneof your subscribers here, has raised this 
^on 100 bushels of corn per acre, and did not 
re than half try; but, being full of enterprise 
and experiments, he may dosomethlngne.tt year 
worth your notice; if so, you will hear from him 

in the matter of farm stock, Preble is at least s 

feet behind the times — though a few farmers have 

got the Durhams, and we hope soon to see other 

igne of improvement. In the article of Swine 

-edo well— our farmers all seem to understand 

Forking — our great crop being corn, and this i» 

lavished on their Swinesliips most profusely. 

The copies of the Ohio Cultivator received in 
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tliia oounty, (though few, compared with what 
there ought to be) are evidently doing good among 
the farroerfl. as many of them are trying experi- 
ments, and Htimulntingone another lo make im- 
provements in their practice of farming. We 
should be glad if your traveling 'Rake' would pay 
our county a viait, but if hecannol do bo, your 
frienda in Preble will continue to gather and for- 
ward names bb heretofore, lo be added to your 
list. Yours truly, G. D. HENDEICK'S. 



FacU In Wbeat Cnltare. 

The past aeaaoQ has been marked by some im- 
portant developments in the culture of wheat. 

Dr. Noble, ol Delaware, has tried the relative 
advantages ot planting wheat in drills, nine 
inches apan. and sowing it broadcoet in the tisu- 
al way. The soil and treatment in other re- 
Bpects were precisely alike. The result was 34 
buehele on the sown land, and 42 on the drilled. 
These experiments were made on fields of some 

By planting the kernels just fix inches apart each 



up ila entire system, including the niaterials .. 
loim the straw, as well as the oerry, a gentleman 
in England has grown at the rate of 160 bushels 
per acre 1 

Mr. JameB Campbell, of Scotland, has tried 
several interesting and successful experiments in 
the way of Boakiog seed wheat, barley and oats 
> with a saturated solution of neutral salts, con- 
taining, OB nearly as practicable, the precise ele- 
ments found in the grain. The object of this 
was to secure to the young plant a double supply 
of its appropriate nourishment. The e^ect has 
been a targe increase in the crop, at a very tri- 
fling expense. 

Other experiments have been tried in France, 
with a view to determine what portion of the 
organic, as well as mineral elements found in 
cultivated plants, is derived from the soil in 
which they grow, and what from the atmosphere. 
This is an important inquiry, and one that should 
be prosecuted in this country. The people of this 
State have paid something 'more than 8300,000 
for a geological survey ol its territory. A tithe 
of that sum Judiciously expended to diffuse 
among all our rural population a knowledge of 
the science of agriculture, would confer a ten- 
fold greater beneHt on the community at large. — 
Breadstuffs and provisions mut^t be produced 
with as little labor in New York as out of it, or 
farming will be a very losing bu.siness in the Em- 
pire State. 

The nianufaniure of human food, like the fab- 
rication of clothing, will soon be profitable to 
Chose only that combine the greatest skill and 
knowledge with manual toil. If a termer will 
not study the laws of nature, which govern the 
trans forma .ion of certain elements ol earth, air 
and water into corn, oats and potatoes; and the 
farther changes of these vegetables into pork, 
beef, milk and wool, his hard tabor will be of ht- 
lle worth.— Oei 



DoftB and Sheep. 

The question must soon he decided whether 
dog* or iheep are to be raised, as it is evident that 
both cannot be kept in the same vicinity. In 
every neighborhood that we havo heard from, the 
destruction of sheep by dogs, has been alarming- 
ly great, especially since last spring. A very wor- 
thy farmer ot our acquaintance, who lives a short 
distance from this place, informed us a few days 
since, thai he purchased a small dock of fine sheep 
a few years since, and, notwithstanding they 
werBnio.-tly ewes, and produced a great many 
larohe, he has now the same number he commen- 
ced with, the entire increase having been destroy- 
ed by dogs. He informed us likewise, that it is 
the dogs kept in this town, that destroyed the 
sheep. A larmer'a dog is not suffered to live long 
after he has been detected in killing sheep, or 
even ausjipcted ol such an offence; but as the 
owners ol those animals who hvc in town have 
no sheep, they will generally do all in their pow- 
er to protect their favorites from harm. Il is a 
^t, though a strange one, that ntore of the ca- 



nine race are kept in towns and villages in Ohio, 
than is common elsewhere. 

Tempting bounties have been offered for the 
destruction of wolves, whda these ate not so much 
to be feared as dogs, even in the new settlement. 
In the State of Kentucky, thousands of sheep 
have been killed in a single county during the 
last winter and spring, Eupj>06ed to have been 
the work of wolves, though -.1 has been ascertain- 
ed that the wolves are innocent, and the chargi 
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lax owners of dogs so heavily as to induce them 
to kill off these marauders, but it was found un- 
popular, and so nothing was done. Something 
must be done for the protection of wool-growers, 
besides a larilT, or the dop will extirpate the 
whole of theae useful, and most profitable ani- 

Commeniiog on the foregoing, the Zanesville 
Gazette, adds; 

'There is do doubt of the fact that we have far 
too many dogs for any valuable purpose, and there 
is OS hllle doubt of the fact that owners of sheep 
are not generally aware of their rights in refer- 
ence to sheep-hilling dogs; nor are owners of dogs 
aware of their liabiUiies. The law affords ample 
redress where any one dog concerned can be iden- 
tified; but in that as in all other cases "catching 
goes before hanging.^' A case was decided in 
the Court of Common Pleas of this county, a year 
or twoaince, in which agreat variety of points 
was raised, and the law was very fully discussed. 
When time permits, we shall allude to this law 
more fully, as well as to the law (or want of law) 
to protect un gathered crops,' 

Short Orau. — The Abington Virginian speaks 
of a section of the country where the gross is so 
short from drouglh, that the farmers have to talk- 
er tl before they can cut it! 

Tbe pcrfert laevhanic. 

'I have learned my trade, sir, and what more is 
now wanted! I have served seven years, and It 
is a pity if I must still keep on learning. Is there 
to be bo end to learning a trade]' 

This is the language We daily hear from the 
Bon,who builds more ihanhalf his chimneys wrong- 
endup. This from the carpenter, who makes his 
door and floor Joints with a view of lelling the air 
clrcuiale Jreelt/ — who puts up his gutter that are 
so true and level that the water is at a loss what 
course to take, at length it runs over on to the 
plate, and thence inside the rooms, saving us the 
trouble of sprinkling the floors to lay the dust on 
sweeping the house; the paper and the carpets 
are moistened also, and the moihs are obliged tc 
Bcudfor their Uvea. 

The blacksmith, too, is ready to say he kai 
learned hit trade. His welding needs soldering, 
and his horses go lame; but 'he has learned hie 
trade,' and why should he read more than the 
news of the day! The fopling from College reads 
Latin, and Greek, and French — he bos committed 
10 memory the problems of Elucid — he has 'been 
through college' — learned out, why should he 
study more! 

The millwright makes you a gate, — he makes 
a formal display of his plumb and his square, and 
his work in as neat aa a pin; but he forgets to cal- 
culate on the pressure of the Hood — he stops your 
complainis, but he never slops Ihe water — he 
works by the rule — he, long ago, 'learned his 

Oh, generation of idlers! Who hath taught 
you to flee from mental exertion! Who hath 
t:iughlyou that the time has come when there is 
no need of mental exercise! The bee learned 
her trade in the cradle, and the swallow builds 
her nest by the pattern which was set her some 
years before the flood. But man was created to 
make progress in knowledge; hia nature cannot 
be satisfied with present acqiiisitioiia, and he must 

'Be ye perfect,' saiib the ecripmre; but we are 
not taught to think ourselves perfect when Wfc 
lack so much. We dislike to hear a mechanic 
talk aa if he worked by instinct; we despise ihe 
scholar who is aatialied with present acquisitions 
of knowledge; and we cannot respect that far- 



mer, who, without regarding the times and th« 
markets, without reflection and without thought, 
follows iniplicitj the track which hia father trod 
— grows the same planU that the pilgrimsdid, 
without regard to the probability of a demand for 
his products. — Ploagfiman. 

Boys' Puiwino Match. — At the Noweosile Co. 
(Delaware) Agricultural Exhibition, lost month, 
there was a spirited plowing match for boya un- 
der IB years of age. It Is thus described: "Now 
followed the second match, being entries for boys 
under 16 years of age; eight of whom entered. — 
Their performance was Indeed surprising. The 
first premium was won by a lad by the name of 
Janvier, the 6an,aa I understood of a poor widow 
woman; and when -asked whether he would have 
a piece of plateor its value in money, replied he 
would take the money, "he wanted il for hia 
mother." The second was won by master George 
Jackson, a boy ten yeartold! (a son of Mr. Bryan 
Jackaon, a large former,] and thought small of his 
age. The clearing up furrow of this lad exceed* 
ed any effort I ever saw of the kind by a boy. — 
In addition lo the second premium, Mr. Pedder 
presented to him through a member of the Com- 
njittee, aa coming Irom the Messrs. Prouty, whoae 
plough he held, a beautiful little walch,with chain, 
key, &c., and the possession of it seemed tograti' 
fy the little fellow much; nor was it scarcely leoif 
gratifying, apparently, to the niimeroua spectators, 
who all voted him the Otnerat 7^m T/iamb of the 
plowing ground," 

'Serpen!^ Cucuinberi,aliat Oojirdi, — The Milan 
Tribune copies our late notice of a long 'cucum- 
ber' grown near this city, and adds the follow- 

' That does pretty well, but it don't come up to 
a vegetable "sea serpent" we saw in town last 
week. It was a encumber, of the aame species 
mentioned above, raiaed by Cupt. Dissaow, of 
Berlin, and was Jiie fett and three inckei long! — 
The Captain says he has one growing, a number 
of inches longer, which he will bring forward 
when this is beaten.' 

Oh hush! Mr. Tribune, your 'cucumber' is 
nothing but a worthless Te.xun Oourd, whWe oars, 

the same aortl' ' 

Letter nnd Song, by 'Rural Bard.' 

Mr. Editor: — Your excellent paper is truly a 
spacious hall, under your charge, in which the 
farmers of this great Slate can meet, become ac- 
ncquainted, and mutually benefit each other. If 
you will be so kind as to let me in, I will try to 
entertain the company for a few minutes, while 
you can abstract your mind from earlkli/ affairs, 
and meditate about ihe • • • * 

As I am aairanger to your guests, I calculate, 
by 'way of making myself known, lo play the ego- 
tist, making myself the hero of my own tale, I 
am an odd kind of a genius, that every body 
knows in these parts. In the general way 
I am a pretty quiet kind of a fellow, but when 
my 'garrulous instrument' gets uncer headway,ita 
noise and velocity is asloniahing. Nobody but 
myself ihinkfl that 1 am anyways pmart; and al- 
though that is my Arm conviction, yet I am won- 
derful modest. Hut of all places to mantle my 
cheek with blushea, there's no place like a draw- 
ing room full of those dear creatures, who are 
such a vexation to diffident old bachelors. But 
don't think that I am an old bachelor, for I am 
clear of that crime. 

I subscribe in full faith to every article of the 
'Farmeri' Creed.' Nothing pleates me better 
than to see a good farm kept in good order, 10 
chat with the good hearted proprietor, catch 
plcaaant glances from hi^; rosy cheeked girts, 
and (ben set down to a good old fashioned sup- 
per. 

Although I am a very small pattern, yet as you 
may suppose, I always thought myself cut out for 
a great man. Full of this idea, I left home and 
the farm, and pored over Davy and Anthon, with 
the perseverance of a Hannibal, until, like his 
soldiers amidst the luxuries of Capua, I, aniidst 
the luxuries of Mathematics, Greek and Latin, 
enervated my system, and had well nigh ruined 
my health for iliis world and thereby put an end 
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to all my gloriotie anticipations of future grent- 
ness. I have now left those halls in which I nurs- 
ed my ambition, and kept it warm, and (re) turn- 
ed larmer in order to build up, if possible my brok- 
en down health. 

Now I happen to have a little experience in 
farming, and wish to hare a great deal more; I 
am willing to throw in mj mite, and am very 
anxious to listen to what older and more expe- 
rienced persons than myself have to eay on this 
important subject. But, lest I ezhoust your pa- 
tience, and produce, on our first acquaintance, 
disagreeable asBOcistions with regard to myself, I 
will say no more for the present, but with your 
permission, iry to give you a songt 

Tlie Farmer's Saturdar Eve. 
The glory of the selting sun. 

Emblazons forest, field and plain; 
It clothes in gold the lonely hill. 

And glitters in the waving grain. 
The peasant wending homeward now, 
Whilst gazing o'er the fields and trees, 
' Sees nature's songsters sporting round, 
And smiling, greets the balmy breeze. 

His weekly toil is ended now. 

The eve of Saturday has come; 
It cheers the valley and the field. 

And gently stills the busy hum. 
While thus, all nature sinks to rest, 

Who, like the man that litis the soil. 
Can feel the joy thai nature gives. 

Whilst resting from his weekly toill 
For while he rests his weary limbs, 

And mingles in the social room. 
Kind nature makes liis verdant fields 

To smile, and growing grain to bloom. 
Fond prattlers climb upon his knee. 

And tender accents greet his ear; 
Bright smiles without reward his toil, 

And smiles within make joyful cheer. 
Give me the farmer's happy home. 

So free from dread corruption's wile; 
Yes, let me breathe the balmy breeze, 

Where rural joys 'midst plenty smile. 
Okio, 1845. RURAL RARD. 



A FARJWIJJ EXCHAJ'mE FOR STOCK, &r 

I *NE nf ihe hcit firniii in Noitliem lilinoH. » HlUe mulhsrly i. 
V J WiaroiHin.Huireieduilowprirc. und slack of vifioui kliiil 
louWI-ereceLvBt ill pan psyniBm^Uhairtajh v»Jiie In TIII11C.K 
There ueaboul I'iWacrHiliiAluiDiut (.Etoreor uicieiit lliniwr o 
_<xtut eighty acren. II i^ahlvh rokltaiirpiaute-^«olirichuidreadf to 
ilw plow. A r.ieek n( iptlng waisr tum thigugli iha Ikrai. aih 
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500 ACRES OF CORJV FOR SALE, 

QUIT ABLE Kir caltle feedeiK, located in dlflbrfiiil parU of . 
GEO.W. DUNM. »T CbiLLitmu 



ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

veaienl qiiaiiUI]-, liul half an ouiircwilll-eBuHiFienI; it may l^e |iul 
ill I liaz made of aquarlLTOfaibwt ofrtnelelunpapiir.iiidisiiriM- 
--*'[■ aletier,BO Ihal iJw wjwlt iiachage need 1101 ivei^h niortthui 

'lieApeciiiiciushouldliearroinpanEcdhy ad<4rrlfitkmaflheUTitl. 
ih™ -^In^nVtif M? """' °™"*^"'™-* 



FRIJWE'S 

•lanic Garden and Jfurieriei, Flmhiii^ 
L. L.near^em York. 



THe weal 

hihirs of the polaloa en 
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aiWi. Tii.i 

on1tiii.«.t-ujo«ldeDi 



& ifiO. ealea iDuatty 

191 IS 14. Ku chftnce ill |>otli- Ilo^ lie*e iMea coiitracled bit. by 
parketa, aj hijh ai tt ? lUO fc, bill not in very large nuinberi,— 
Bei!rcBltle>iellaH;t,iia!^3,^S ^ 100 It,. 

CiJn'xi.ki<u,Uct. II.— Flour 3.87 »4/«. Wheat, M®8Ccli. 

TotEDO, Oc:. 10.— Fluur 3/i7 at 3,90. Whenl, 77 la RO cli. 

New ToRK.Orl. lU.— Ashen arc titin al 4,l» for pnls, aiid 4,191 
fbipewlB. l>Hiur,4.TJ»43T;hi>rybtiuidi.a.0U. tVlicai.SScM. 
tilA, nwnlual, u ia,s:i tbc piiiue, and ngli tiJi dioh. 

COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

Corrected for the Ohio Cultivalor, Oct. 






Peovisioks. I '" *""■ ' 
FWgttDlaU.bW., n^i;! a 3jO ^UNDIIIES. 

" lOUItm., 1,73 a I,>f;i Applea, hu.. S3 a 3 

>■ Uuckwtital, a I drird, l,SO a 

Indian meal. I.ii.. 37 « Pcarhca, dried. ZM a 

Homnilnv. quart, 3 ' Potatoes, 91 a 9 

Unfjilndquafler, I '■ eweel, B3 a 7. 

lUUlK, 2..'|0 nS.W Hay, toil, 5,00 a 6,<> 

•> fiiretinartrr, 9JW a 9.50 tVnoiMtard. cord, 1.95 a 1.51 

Pork.larmtaoit, a I Ball.bbl., \M a 1,7. 

llamaH^iiiry.lli., S 7 [Seeds. 

" elty oinal, To 8 ! Clover, hu., 

Lsr<l,U>.. rcl, 7 a 8^ Tiuwib/, 9,00 a 3,0i 

•■ Inkr'.orbl.ta. GJ a I FlM, .5 a 8 
Butter. IcM-rollii, 10 a ISi'lVoOL, 



Oi Ashes, (only in barter.) 



Urahied. l^t ' U '. Bdurcheil ulla. 3.30 < 



sperftct meadow imllb 



aete aTidJudcuienl of the jiureliuor. 
er paillculam may be leariial on 

JOHN ■j-iullaber'. 



T'i; 



lareliH'vuhllibedllieir-Unrlvalled Deerripiivc Cilahi 
and Ornamental Tteea and Planu.' eoinprliriiiE ilie J 

ieii,everye1olftredlollie iHiMlr.and al rrea 
Every variety of Irreaand plenle. la individua 



C-'atatoguCflwittbeee] 



FRUIT TREES. 



FOR a.\LR. at llie Dowerr Nnraery. one aiida halfnilleaiinn] 
or lb* Slate House on 1)ic Handueky road.aoeitonaiveown 
ment of Prnll Treex. nun prist iic the host Ainerican and Fonli,^ 
Tarletiei of Applea, Peaie, Pe«b«. Pluim, Cherries, Aprlroi^ 
Neciarinea and diiincea, loiellier wilb Ornamental Treti am 
Sbrulibery. GiajB Vine*, Qooaherrles.Basplieiriujand Blrawb/rrii;! 

Orders froiD a dIManee prouiinly attended lo. Trees raiernll' 
p(J^ked and mrreclly tahelled. Femns not faiailiar willi tlie noini^ 
of fruit will do well 10 loaTetlie selection to the tiroprielor; Ibaiirl 
rues tliDK only wll be senlof tbenioat approved kinds, ainl -nlin 



required, sucli aa ripen ii 



JOHN FieHEB, 



rpHia PLOW 
X ordinary pl< 



Road rpoHolliccatldcesi 
oflcreOlotbepuWlt: 
We the undcrsijnied, 



having Irled T 
^kfTound: 



jDim Wamier.lHBcIHIIa. 

Ctm CODI.TV-'- 

Auzlerberoer, J< 



.UElerberaer, Joiiali Haiiie, Pbilin KiltllnEer, Henry Gore, Ni^hola 
rhalTer. Adam Daker, Natliaiiiel Johnson, Hcnrr Crutl, N. U. Lay 
in.JohnMbinlck. Jutan E. Laylun, Daniel Kildinger, Cershan 



flip, V. B. Pangle, John Etai 



ton. j'. itrShn 



>iii> Plow in black imnind I 

.:rp1i|r eenil> UiaIlil>hMarL_.. 

T, Fbukuh Co.— 1>. IlamblBlan 



I rouptelely: 

, TIMMIIU 



Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 

Cuyahoga FalU, Okio. 
CAPITAL TO niEET UKiSBS 8400.000. 

X Agenle al' moil of llic piuicliial lowiie in the Stale. 



ROCHESTER COJaJSERCIAL /NURSERY. 

[Rocheiier, JV. F.] 

THE lUlacribeiaoOer forsaicSUO/WO fruit ireaordllfeTent ajs 
and kinds, Ikarngklf tttUd upon hearing trees in the city lod 
IciliHy, Alsoa good aaaorluieul of hanly ornaoieBlal trees aad 

PersonBordetbiEfrom ua may depend U[>on their orders heiof 
frnt^full, eicmriil. aiid llie IieM will lie carefully pecked and for- 
!rt 10 any addrt*.. We ran a'l-D furnUb any ainnuDlof triou 

uiled byivb.or If a credit ia desired', a eood refereiiie. 

DI88E1. & HUUK£U. 
or to M. B. Baldnni, Co;iinilnin, O. 

OAKLAJ^D FEMALE SEMINARY, 
iHUUborough, Ohio.^ 

TUB Hihsexlonof this Instliiiiion will commence on Wedse*- 
day, Oct. I, ISIS, and coiilioue 90 weeka. 

TERMS. 

rllhnjetic, Geography. Qrammer, Beadmg and Writing, In 

II higher eludlea In advance 1 J M 

EXTRA CKABQES. 

NuBic, wltb use of Piano. i>er Kwion 90 00 

Drawing '.'. S M 

"reiKb.German, Latin and Gteek languagea la 00 

oral Muak:.?!!"?.™ ..'.'".'.;!.'." !.'."'..'.'l!.'.'; !.'."!.'.'!!.'."." 1 Oi 

Boarding with Hie principal, t1 75 per week if paki in advence. or 

-uade within one month al^r the pupil enters, Uoarding may be 
ilitainedlngondprivatefaniilieBBltl super week, Waeliii^ mats 

ceil per oien. or o r^pa J^^^•^.^,^,£^^.g^ pjjndp^ 

IIIIMioiough. BepI e, leiS. 

r. B. Tlie llilstnrough Academy wiU 10 into operation. In tbe 

ed foe boye. at (l «5 per week. J, Ucl>. N, 

VALUABLE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 

1 wboleoitlierasieinhairof hie farm.lvinit Ave mila from ibe 
city orColumliU*, on the main road leading from Ciriumlius lo Cleve- 
land, and cDnuining 375 acta of the veryliest quality of land, afu- 
ly Uie Iwlfof wblch la under culllvation. The Inlldlnga are good 
'^' --nvenlem. Itconta-ins a goodorebard, aeveral never falling 
a of excellent waler, very convenienilv situated, ami o<t»r ad- 
,«, wbleh render 11 one of tbe nMstdejiraWe farms in Fr«ik- 
inty. Alum creek paiBea nearly Ibrough tlie middle of 11- If 

the undetslgned dealKne Belling off* at public vendue. 

PURE COTSWOLD AJVD BAKEWELL 
SHEEP, 

FOR SALE liyM. Baire. Lebanon, Warren Co. They were 
purrhaxed of Mr. ^iham and Mr. Dunn, well known imponera 
eederBoflinDBUKkbiNewYork,and are Df undoubted pedi- 
jid eicellence 

^LNNJIAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
And JV^imrj/ — Late Prince'i Flutkitig, L. /., 
JVeor JVew York 

THE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated noIMrr, 

more eitenaive varlely orPiult end Orriamenlal Trees, 
B, VInea. Planis, *e„ than can be found In anjr other Nonary 
Untied Slates, and the geituineness ol wtaieh may be de- 

rnceand patronage ol the Public, hy Integrity and llUerallty 

ETlpllve Cat ainguea. with directions far planllng and culture, 

furnished gratis on application 10 Ibe New froprlelori, by mafi, 
PQfll paid, and Orders promptly eieculed. 

WINTER A Co., Proprletora. 

Flushing. L. I. Beptemher I, IB4S. 

COLUMBUS J^URSERYA^fD HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEJ^. 

JOHN BURRon^rslbraalealthiseilaldlBbmenlaver inn peach 
trees of the cboiceei varleilea, akout 700 choken kinds of rbeny 
a ftw of the mo«I solecl varielies of Applee, Pears. Phuns, 

pndiietiveitess; alKi, Filbetle, (InrranW. Ranberrlea, Asparagus and 
Rheu1)arbrouU;IOOrarleliesChinese. Tea, Bourbon, Noialuc. Ul- 
;ropl<yll*,Hullillora aid Garden Rom. Sprlngas, Alheas J^ao, 
Sudder Rose or Biiowhall, Double Flowring Almond, HoneyiMckka, 
Caliranlhora, Hydrangeas. Willie Fragrant CUlnne Pieonlas. 

iWANl-KDrb" PURCHASE 

By thesnliKrilicr. fromonehuniired and llfly to two bundr^ 
ftill blooded or ( Mood Mciliio Sheep, a large nroportion «f 
ewee; imusl faefieeof liiotroi,) Also a full blooded Bbort Uori 
Durham Bull and Cow ol known pedigree. Address 

VINCENT WEBENER, 

For the purc/ia.ie ami sale of imprirved breeds 
of Cattle, Shee/i, Swine, ^-c. ' 

J, AARON CLEMENT. 

Pllli..DBLPinA,Au;. 11,1845. 
Refers 10 M. U. Batcham, Editor Ohio Cultlvalor, ColBmlnu, O. 
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Ohio SInle Board of Afn'IcnIlure, 

A meeting of this board was held in Columbus 
on the 23d of October, in pureuaiice of a call pub- 
lished in the Ohio CutiivHior. 

M. L. 8ulliva,nt, of Franklin was calbd to the 
chair, and D. Lapham, of Hamilton was appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

Leltera were received and read from Dr. Kitt- 
land of Cuyahoga and Greenbury Keen of Portage, 
regretting their inability to attend the meeting of 
the board, and eipreasing a warm inlprest i 
objects for which the board were appointed. 

After a full and free interchange of opinit 
theBCveral propoeitions and plans, lor the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interest of Ohio, 
bodied in the resolutions of the Convention held 
in this city on the 25th and 26th days of June 
last, Ihe duty of preparing a memorial in : 
dance therewith, waa committed to Joseph 
way Jr., of Franklin, who woe also requested to 
present the same to the legislature of Ohio at its 
approaching eesBion, at an early day after its or- 
ganization. 

On motion it was, 

Rfiohed, That D. Lapham of Hamilton, and 
Got. Trimble of Highland, be appointed to pre- 
■ pare an address to the farmers and friends of ag- 
ricuhure in Ohio, for publication in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, and other papers throughout the State, 
friendly to the cause of agrieullural improve- 

Remlved, Thai M. B. Bateham, Editor of the 

Ohio Cultivator, be requested to prepare, and 
cause to be printed and distributed, blank peti. 
lions, for the signature of those farmers and oth- 
ers who are favorable to the proposed measures, 
for the improvement of the agriculture of the 
State, at its approaching session. 
It was further, 

RtMolved, That this board do recommend to tht 
farmers and mechanics of the Stale to hold i 
Convention and Fair at the city of Columbus ir 
the month of September or October next. (Tht 
days on which it will be held will be determined 
at some subsequent meeting of the Board.) 

The Board adjourned to meet again in this city 
on the tenth day of December next. 

Ri. L. SULLIVANT, Chairman. 

D. LiPHiM, Secretary. 

How TO iMFHOvE THE Wheat Crop. — Mr. S. 
E. Hitchcock, a purchaser of wheat at Sandusky, 
in remitting us a nnmber of aubscriptione for the 
Cultivator, writes as follows: 

' Would that 1 could persuade every farmer in 
Ohio to take the Cultivator; I should then eet a 
better quality of wheat than I now do, and the 
farmers would get better prices as well as much 
larger yields per acre. I know a few reading far- 
mers in this region, who farm it systemBtically, 
and ihey get full one fourth more per acre, while 
their wheal ie worth for mjiling fromj^SO lo j^IOO 



per 1000 bushels more than those farmers who 
when you aak them to read an agricultural pa- 
per, tell you they "know all about farming, and 

learn anything from such papers." I took 

> wheat recently from Mr. Kelly of Kelly's 
Island, that is worth to ship to Eastern millers 
8125 per 1000 bushels more than the average 
quality of the whaat that cornea in by the rail 
road to this place.' 

HamillOD Co. Aicrirultural Fair and 
llie "Fniiners College." 

[In a letter froia the Preiidenl of the Jig. Sociefji.] 

CiRTHAGC, Hamilton cr>. O., Oct. 20, 1845. 
M. B. Bateham, Esq. — Dear Sir: — » » • 
The attendance atoiirFair was good,eonEider- 
ng the fact, that we tread upon the graves of one 
>r two societies, that have risen, flourished and 
fallen, on the same spot. True, all the farmers of 
"lamilton county were not nresenl, nor half of 
lem. But there were good men and true, there 
resent, to give evidence, that, in this world of 
umbiig, agriculture was no humbug, and what 
! still more encouraging, many a farmer's wife 
ond daughter were there, with their produc- 
tions of the dairy, butter, sixteen or eighteen 
;imenB, and oh how nice! Nothing of 
kind could excel it; it looked as if made 
joveraignB — and so it was, for we consider 
ourselves the very magnates of Christendom; 
cheese that made John Bull think of Welsh rab- 
bit, and dream of everything that was good; his 
dreams were realized too, for a noble cheese was 
forthwith despatched in luscious slices in all di- 
rections, and after thorough bUeing criticism, the 
most fasti duo us taste, and hypercritical judgment 
could not find aught to set down in malice. We 
had needle-work of all kinds, from a fancy bed- 
quilt to a hearth rug; we had stockings and socks; 
we had carpels and coverlets in elegant variety: 
and we had grain sacks without seam or gore. — 
And last but not least, we bad a mo«it elegant ar- 
ticle of silk handkerchiefs madeof cocoons reared, 
realed and spun in Hamilton county. It was not 
wove here, simply for lack of a loom, which, I be- 
lieve, we now no longer lack. Millions of money 
will be saveil to our country, before fifty years roll 
around, by silk manufacture-s alone, and useful 
employrtient will be given to hosts of men, women 
and children. Do you sport an Ohio silk hanker, 
chief! If not, 'tis lime you did; you can be put 
on the track of one I think. We had plows, thai 
in form and finish, were nice enough to orna. 
ment a palace, and pitchforks with mahogany 
handles, elegant enough to pitch a foot ball upon 
a ladlea carpet, and horseshoes, that, for lighlnesi 
and elegronce would not have disgraced the high- 
est polished heel of a gentleman's boot. We had 
build, cows, hellers and calv^ of form and 
bloood equal to the best in any country, both for 
feeding and milking; we had sheep of various 
stocks and grades, but I must say that we can 

Produce more dogs than sheep, in Hamilton co. 
ou can't look or listen in any direction day or 
night without seeing or hearing dogs; the pro- 
vision they eat, neide from the sheep they kill, 
would supply the poor house of the county, I 
guess. We had hogs, old and young, male and 
female, black and white, and our president had a 
whole family of them, sow and nine pigs, the 
latter of which, less ihan six months old would 
weigh over 100 pounds each. And we had 
horses, mares and colts, full bloods and all grades, 
down to the original pacer. 

We had enough to satisfy us that the society is 
growing in public favor; we are gradually increas- 
ing our list of members. Occasionally a member 
not thinking on all mattters with his fellows, 
takes his leave, but we don'i get disheartened or 
downcast about that; not being agreed he con- 
cludes to walk apart, we can only say we are sor- 
ry; we don't especl all men to agree. 



Farmer's College" at Pleasant Hill will gd 
up; the board of directors is organized, a site cho* 
and secured, and over 160 shares of (30 each 
already subscribed, and more bein^ subscribed.—' 
It is just the thing.and will not fail, for it is in 
' hands, and will be welt managed. 
Yours, &c. 
JOHN W. CALDWELL. 



Obio Elections— The Public Press— Claims of 
AgrlcDilure. 

Our State election is now over; the battle (of 
wordi) is ended, and peace once more pervades 
the public mind. The same party that was ia 
power la.'it year will have an increased majoritf 
in the coming session of our legislature; and aa 
there will not be so many party reform measures 
to discuss and adopt, it may reasonably be hoped 
that there will be lime found the coming winter 
for a calm and deliberate consideration of mea- 
I calculated to promote the produclive in 
dustry of the State, and more fully develope Its 
resources. The foundation of all our wealth and 
prosperity, is the cuUvcatton 0/ the toil; and if thi« 
great art of all arts is not encouraged and im- 
proved, so as not only to maintain but increase tha 
present rateof production, it is in vain to look for 
relief from the incubui oi debt and embarasement 
now rests with crushing weight upon lb* 
giant powers of our young State. 
'"'Ill not the public prees of Ohio, now it is A 
of political quiet, lend their influence in Kwa- 
kening the public mind on this sublectl Let our 
patriotic citizens, state officers and members of 
the legislature, give their attention for a short 
lime to a consideration of the claime of Ohio agri* 
culture, and it cannot fail of being productive of 
good. This work has nlready begun, through ths 
Influence of the late Fairs and Exhibitions, bnt 
more elsewhere than in Ohio. 

In New York, the State Agricnilnral Fair ex- 
ceeded all the exhibitions of the kind that hava 
preceded it; and the forty or more county exhibi- 
tions, together with the agricultural department 
of the American Institute, (all aided by State 
patronage) have been unusually successful ia 
awakening and diffusing among the farmers of 
the Empire Stale, a spirit of improvement in tha 
great business of producing the means of human 
sustenance and wealth. 

We give a few extract from the papers: 
Ar.RicuLTiTRAL Fairs, almOHt wllhout excBptioll, 
if we may believe the testimony of Ihe to(»l 
presses, have this year been uncommonly success- 
ful. We regard this as one of the most cheering 
signs of the times. Indicating as it does that tha 
people of this country are beginning to appreci- 
ate the relative importance of Agricultural pur- 
suits. The badge of the Farmer, will, ere lon^, 
become the sign of intellectual superiority, as it 
is now to some good extentof integrity and mor- 
al worth. There is no employment which furnish- 
es a more constant and healthful stimulus to tha 
intellectual powers, or which is beset with fewer 
temptations. Why then should a farmer be K 
mere drudge, moving among the most beautiful 
creations of nature, with scarcely more consciouft. 
nesB of the ennobling tendency of his occupation 
than the brute he drivesi This FOri of farmers 
is annually becoming scarcer, and we trust tha 
whole race will ere long disappear. — A'eio York 
Tribune. 

The State Fair. — At every successive Fair 
there has been on increasing interest evinced,un- 
lil now the enlhusiaFm has become so wide spread 
among all classes, that the question is not, have 
you been therel but rather, have you not been 
Iherel 

One of the best evidences of this deepening and 
' pervading interest, is the increased attendance at 
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ladies, whose presence ia thus calculated Co dignify 
end adorn the uBeful in the farmpr's life. Four 
years Bgotheir attendance waslimiled. The num- 
ber has increased from year to year, until at the 
late festival at Utica, at least one half of tlie vie- 
ilore were ladies. Many fromdidtant partaof the 
Stale, and of a clase loo, who do not usually at- 
tend these exhibitions. Thcj came there with 
their fathers, brothers and mothers, to com- 
memoraie the great HarveKi Home of New York, 
We allude to this circumstance because noih- 
illK can be more calculated to render agricuUiira] 
exhibitions popular with our people, who are Doted 
lor the respect they entertain for the fair sex. — 
Their influence in forming the tone ol public 
opinion is of inconceivable moment, and, there- 
lore, we hail their presence upon such occaEiona, 
not only as calculated to enhance the pleasures of 
the hour, but as tending to give interest lo the 
nceupation of the farmer, and .o elrvate the life 
of manual labor lo that poeitiou which it should 
occupy in the minds of the rising generation of 

It requires but little percepiioniOHee thai farm- 
ing is becoming fashionable in this country. — 
Young tsiea of position, wealth and education, 
HOW pride IhemselTefl upon having a finely man- 
aged farm, and a superior breed of stock. Al 
the iate fair, we met young men of fortune and 
finished education ecarcely in their majority, who 
have become farmers, and who pointed with a 
peculiar pride to tha articles they had raised for 
exhibition. The influence of such examples is 
scarcely to be estimated. Ten years since, such 
wee the diseased state of public opinion in rela- 
tion lo farming, they would have been almost 
ashamed to acknowledge they were farmers. But 
those days of sickly seniinieniality have passed, 
nod a healthier and sounder tone is infused 
throughout the Stale, and we muy hope, through- 
out (he Union. The cultivation of the soil is now 
regarded with a real pride. The toil-hardened 
hand, and the sunburnt face are no longer es- 
teemed a reproach. Labor is approaching the 
true dignity of Its position, while the devotees of 
indolence begin to be estimated as they should be, 
in a Republic like outB.—Jllbany Argvi. 

State Agbicultubal Fair, — We have been 
highly gratified with the increasing interest of the 
Agrieullural exhibitions annually held in the 
name of our State. The warm cordiality which has 
always prevailed ihsre — the calm, satisfactory ,[ and 
we might almost add, unalloyed) plenpure of those 
■who have attended them distinguished too by an 
iiniveraal sobriety, which we may now proudly ( 
deem one of our most glorious national character- 
istics — are objects which must delight every good 
man and patriot. But the gralification of the day 
—though it has itn pleaeiiig perpetuity in remem- 
brance — is in itself transicns. We value more 
highly the permanent and widely distribuied bless- 
ings which these societies diffuse throughout all 
couniries where they are instituted. Our lim- 
ju compel us to pass over briefly the proof of a 
proposition which we apprehend that few persons 
would dispute. 

We are gratified in being able to slate that 
those men whom we have chosen as our legislu- 
lors, differing upon many oiher topics, unite cor- 
dially upon this — that such societies tend to make 
ua more saliefied with the most pure, happy and 
necessary employment of mankind — that their 
direct aim and tendency is to give such a direc- 
tion to agricultural labor as shall render it more 
agreeable and refined, and at least double its pro- 
duction, and at the same time diminish the num- 
ber of those who, annually, leaving peaceful 
homes in the country, swell ihe jostling throng, 
already loo great, which through Ihe avenues of 
trade, rushes lo seek the favors of that Mammon 
who seldom makes happy those whom he most en- 
riches. — Buffalo Commercial Advertiter. 






(J5- The following just sentime 
Wayne Co. (O.) Democrat, and i 
Tefprrinp to the proceedings of t 
Convention at Columbus: 

' We have a deep and en abid 
anything tliat periaina lotlie 
ture. If we wish lo remain a free and 



are from the 
Agricultural 

of aericul- 



and a moral nation, 
must ever be tie fostered and cherish- 
ed above all other pursuitB. The free, pure, 
mountain breeze lends enchantment to liberty; 
whilst the impure, sickly and enervating atmos- 
phere of a dense and crowded city saps every 
principle of national grealnees and individual 
liberty and happiness; it destroys the energy of 
body and soul, and degenerates man into a mere 
brute. Contrast for a moment, ihe healthy and 
vigorous stripling of the country with the weak 
and sickly city boy; the virtuous innocence of the 
one, with the bold, the vicious and the immoral 
habits of the olher; the Blrictness of integrity of 
ibeone, with the almost total want of it in the 
other, and then say whether we are doing justice 
to our country while we are doing so little for the 
interei'ts o! agricuilure. Men may boast of large 
cities and splendid manufacturing towns; "but 
little do they reflect upon the evils that grow up 
with thpm; little do ihey reflect that many large 
cities make many tmall pigmie. "Virtue," 'tis 
said, "when banished from your cities, takes ref- 
uge in the country;" and we may add, that pa- 
trroiiem atiBaiji finds a home at the farmer's hearth, 
whether in the winter or summer of naiionVoroB- 
perity — whether amid the chilling blasts ot 
sity, or under the genial rays of her sui 
perity. We would not eay that a city 
entirely devoid of il,— but were we seeking it in 
all ita virtuous purity, vigor and innocence, most 
certainly should we go first lo the country to look 
for it. 

' We have ever regarded agriculture as Ike 
grand — the nalional calling of this people — that 
would and should claim the serious consideration 
of ouretateFmen. and we are not alone in this. 
Such men aa Washingtoh, JErrEBSON, Jacxson 
and in fact all the great men of our nation have 
regarded it in that light,' 

LoraJa Co. Board of Agn^cnlture. 

The friends of agriculture in Lorain co., are 
leading Ihe way right manfully in the formation 
of Township Farmers' Clubs. Will not other 
counties on the Reserve, and elsewhere, follow 
their e.^amplel We find ihe following notice in 
the Elyria Sentinel: 
T\> Ihe/annert of Lorain county; 

Gestlemen: — The Counti? Agricultural Eoard, 
appointed at the Convention held recently in 
Ooerlin, has now perfected its organization, and 
entered upon the discharge ol lis duties. 

Dr. Eber. W. Hubbard hus been unanimously 
elected cholrnmn, Albert A. Bliss, Esq., Treasurer, 
and Norton S, Townshend Secretary. 

Thelpropriety of making the Presidents of town- 
ship associations corresponding members of the 
County Board, it is hoped will be generally ap- 
parent. These oflicers will therefore be so con- 
sidered in future. 

The Board would respectfully urge thai im- 
mediate attention bo ^iven to the formation of an 
Agricultural Association, in every township, a 

pproved and recommended by yourcon- 

And if in any place the presence, and 

' members of the Board is desired in 

effecting such an organization, they will hold 

themselves in readiness to render any service in 

their power. 

The Board also recommend lo all their young 
friends, both gentlemen and ladies, the study of 
Chemistry and vegetable Fhysioiogy either in or 
out of school, during the coming winter. Il may 
not be the good fortune of every individual to 
moke a valuable discovery, of the application of 
either of theso sciences to farming or gardening, 
but D general knowledge of these and other kin- 
dred branches is necessary to secure the greatest 
benefit desirable from the discoveries of others. 
Sec'y C. C. 



sion. An address was delivered by the Fresideni 
of the Society, Alfred Phelps, Esq. 

The Athlabula county Fair is represented u 
rather a slim affair. We lire not surprised at 
this when we observe how small a subscription 
list our paper has in that county, and find thai 
even the officers of the society do not take inter- 
est enough in it to inform us when and where 
their exhibition is lo be held, or send any account 
of it after it is pasil We clip the following ex- 
tracts from a communication respecting the show, 
in the Conneaut Reporter: 

■ The Court House was crowded with beauty 
and fashion. All seemed lo have gathered to see 
what other had to exhibit, taking special 
to enrich the exhibition with anything si 
own fine persons and agreeable convert 
Here friends met friends, from different parts of 
the county, and ell were as social as if ihey had 
been at an evening parly. Bui all this had hltle 
to do with Agricuilure or Domestic Manufactures; 
for the dresses, as well as the fashions exhibited, 
bore strong evidence of having been imported. 
There were some ariiclea of domestic manufac- 
ture shown, but the duties of the eoromittset 
could not have been arduous. It was "Hobeon'# 
of^^ros- 1 choice;" scarce indeed were ihe articles to rank 
' second best. 

'The second day was especially appropriated lo 
the exhibition of stock, etc. The day was fine, 
and 1 expected lo have heard the neighing of 
steeds, the looing of herds, aud the bleating of 
flocks; but those whose anticipaliona ran high, 
were destined again to disappointment. Bug- 
gies innumerable quietly rolled in and unloaded 
iheir genteel freight, but all come to see; the dn- 






Tlie Geauga county AgriruUuraJ Shov> was 
held at Chardon on the 7th and Bth ull. The dis- 
play of cattle and other farm stock was not so nu- 
merous as usual, owing to the severe drought of 
IflelHummer causing a greater part lobe sent away; 
hut those shown are represented as being very 
fine and giving evidence of improvement. The' 
exhibition of domestic manufsctureH is said to 
have been superior to that of any former occa- 



Ihan on the day preceding. 



' arduous 



Of Lakt county we have the same compIainU 
lo make; the only information we have received 

from there is a notice in the Cleveland Herald, 
which says; 

' We are sorry to see by the report of proceed- 
ings that the exhibition was not oespirited b« usu- 
al. Theeddrets was delivered by Mr.Silas Axlell. 
At the plowing match, but three teams were en- 
tered for competition. Ihe time given to plow 
one fourth of an acre was one hour. The pre- 
mium of 85,00 was awarded to Mr. John Carroll, 
and the second of 83,00 to Mr. Robert Murray.— 
Mr. Muray completed the job in i& minutes. 

FarmerH' and mechanics' Exhlbfllon at 
Dajton. 

The exhibition of the Montgomery County Ag- 
ricultural Society, and Dayton Mechanics' Associ' 
ationcnme off pursuant to notice on the 23d and 
24th ult. 

The agricuitural show was pronounced the beat 
ever held in the county. The display of cattle 
was indeed very fine, and afforded good evidence 
of progressive improvement. There were 6J 
head of neat cattle exhibited, a large proportion 
of them thorough bred Durham and grade slock. 
The Messrs. Harrold of Clark county had eight of 
their fine Durhams there, which together with 
thoeeof Judge Holl, Col. Fatridge, Mr. Harries, 
Mr. Steele and several others of Montgomery, will 
not suffer by comparison with any in the State. 
The grade and common stock also were very re- 
spectable, and several of the cows were said to 
be remarkable milkers. We noticed among the 
owners and judges of cattle, there waa very great 
contrariety of ofiinions as to the relative merits of 
the different animals, their breeds, form, value 
with reference to fattening or milking qualities, 
&c., and as a necessary consequence, some die- 
satisfaction was felt in regard to the award of pre- 
miums. This is nearly always the case, toajgreater 
or less extent, at such exhibitions, but it will be 
found lo cease in proportion as farmers become 
accustomed to attending good shows, and better 
understand the merits of the different breeds (^ 
cattle, and the rules by which they should be 
judged. 

Of Horses there was also a very good show, 
numbering 30 head: and among them were sev- 
eral thorough bred stallions, from imported and 
Kentucky i^tock, that were of great merit and 
beauty. These are beginning to effect great im- 
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n the breed of horaes of that regioa, 
bj crossing with those ot Et heavier form, aa was 
eaovn by many of the colts exhibited. 

Of sheep and BWiae there was but tt meagre 
show. We were eurprised at thie, epeeially as it 
regtu-da swine, they being bo iniporiont a part of 
the products of thai county. There eeema to be, 
throughout all central and southern Ohio, a per~ 
feet apathy at the present time, in reference tb 
*n# improvement in the breed of hoga. This 
probably has arisen in part, fi-om some disappoint- 
mentof the expectations that ware excited by 
the exravagant praises beatowed on the Berk- 
■hirea, by aomo persons a few years ago. At any 
rate, we are convinced Ihat the apathy la unrea- 
BonaUe and unwise, and ihat it will ti« found af- 
ter a short time that much improveineDi can be 
effected in this important staple of Ohio agricuK 
ture. We advise the farmers of Montgomery to 
look to this. 

One Bue^estiou here. In reference to the man- 
ner of exDibiling cattle, and other stock, at theae 
exhibitions. We are convinced, by much experi- 
ence and observation, that it will be found vastly 
mwe convenient and satisfactory to have all the 
animals where they can be seen leisurely at one 
time, b^ judges and spectators, say for four or five 
houra, instead of only bringing those of a pariic- 
ular class or age into a ring, to be seen a few 
minutes, thenburrying them away to make room 
for others. 

The best plan is, to select a clean dry field or 
common, aa near the town as may be, on which, 
pat up a range or two of lemporary post, with a 
single rail, to which the cattle should be fastened; 
and along a 'ence, or elsewhere, makepensfor 
sheep and swine. These erections will of course, 
require an outlay of a few dollars expense, but 
by borrowing the materials, or preserving them 
from year to year, the amount la very trlAtng, and 
will be more than made up by the increased in- 
terest and attendance it would secure. 

Of Plowi (here were a large number exhibited, 
moat ot them of excellent form and workman- 
ship. The trial of these took place on the morn- 
ing of the second day, and formed a very inter- 
esting part of the exhibition. A subsoil plow, be- 
longing loMr. R. W.Steele, was put in operation 
to gratify the Bpeclatora. Our friend Whiteley, of 
Springfield, took the premium on eod plows, and 
Iju. Wiliningion, of ijrant, for his self cleaning 
plow (for bottom land) Mr. Franklin's plow was 
much admired, and by many waa thought equal 
to Mr. Whiteley's; while plows made by Mr. 
Btttech, and by Messrs. Anderson & Walsh, and 
Bowden & Paine of Flqua, were not far behind 
any others in point of finish and execution. — 
(Are there no good plows manufaetured at Day- 

Pennock's Wheat Drill and Corn Planter, of 
which mention was made in our last, waa exhib- 
ited by Mr. Connelly, and attracted much notice. 
(We understand that arrangements have been 
made for manufacturing a number of these raa- 
chiaes at Dayton.^ Another ingenious machine, ' 
called Todd's Seed Planter was also exhibited, and 
Irom examination and certificates produced, we 
should think it valuable for planting corn, &e. 

!%€ Dinntr ai Swaynie's hotel, deserves notice 
in connection with the cattle show. Whatever 
defects there may have been in the getting up and ' 
management of other parta of the two days' per- I 
formAnees, we saw nothing at fauft here — unless 
it was the rapid manner in which the good thinga | 
were disposed of by the large number of bale \ 
farmere present, owing, we presume, to their I 
anxiety to resume their obeervationa at the ehow- 

Of the Domestic, or Ladiee'^epartment, of the ' 
farmers' show, we can say but little; as the rooms ' 
were so inconvenient and crowded that no one 
could see what waa exhibited. (This will be rem- | 
edied next year by using the City Hall, now 
nearly Anished.) There were some six or eight 
lota of butter, moat of which was very good — 
Bueb aa would greatly shame those who supply 
our city markets. There were, alao, beauliful 
blankets, coverlets, carpets, and apecimena of 
knitting and needle work, highly credilable to the 
rux of Montgomery, though far less numerous 
than we shall expect to spe there next year. 

3%c Jfechaniciof Dayton made a very crediia- i 



ble display withspecimens of their workmanship, 
considering the shortness of time for prepartion, 
and their disappointment in not getting the L'ity 
HatI, as was expected. The rooms at the old 
Mansion House were the best that couid be ob- 
tained, and were very inconvenient. This de- 
terred some from aending their articles, and pre- 
vented many, especially the ladies, from attenaing 
aa expected. It was evident, however, ihat fJte 
right tpirit u awakened at Dayton, and anothi 
year will show its results, both among tbe farmers 
and the mechanics. 

Notice was given that at the close of the exhibi- 
tion an address would be delivered by the Editor 
of the Ohio Cultivator, but as there waa no oppor- 
tunity for aeating, or even ttanding an audience, 
he very properly, aa we thought, excused himself 
with a few wiof remarks. 

The following peraons were elected otScers of 
the Montgomery County Agricultural Society, for 
the ensuing year. President, Col. H. Protzman; 
Vice President, D. Kiler; Secretary, Robl. W. 
Steele; Treasurer, R. P. Brown; Exct. Committee, 
P. C. Wilhams, I.N.Palridge, Jefferson Patter- 
son, I. A. Inekeep, Wm. Brown, H. S. Williams; 
Maiabal, Geo. Owen. 

0:^ We will give the Constitution and Officers 
of the Mechanics' Association at another time. 



I Subsoil Plowing for Corn -InqnUry. 

Mr. Bateium: — I wish to inquire of you some- 
thing in reference to subsoil plowing for corn. — 
My land ia Creek Bottom, very deep, sandy, and 
i naturally rich; now I wish to know whether I 
can use the subsoil plow to any great advantage 
ou it, and if so, whether it is best to subsoil it this 
I fall, or merely plow it this fall, and subsoil it in 
I the spring: also the manner in which you proceed 
I in subsoil plowing. Yours, &c. 

L. WELTY. 

TiiicaraaoM co., O., Oct. 1845. 

Ri^mark: — Subsoil plowing will not bo found 
of any great advantage on 'deep sandy rich soils.' 
This plow, as we have before remarked, is de- 
signed especially for the improvement of shallow 
and clayey soite, such as have a hard subsoli or 
pon just below the depth usually plowed, which 
prevents the free escape of superabundant water, 
and does not allow the roots of crops to descend 
18 far as they would otherwise do In search of 
rood and inoialure. It does not bring the bottom 
soil on to the top, as in ordinary deep plowing, 
but simply breaka up and loosena it, then lets ii 
fall back into its place again. In working, the 
sub«oi! plow tbllows immediately after a common 
plow and enters the ground to the depth of eight 
10 twelve inches below the ordinary lurrow, and 
filla it nearly full with the loosened subsoil, which 
is of course covered again by the next round of 
ihe forward plow. 

We would advise Mr. Welly, If his land has 
been long under cultivation, to plow this fall from 
four to six inches deeper than ever before, by run- 
ning one plow (of the common kind] behind 
another, ao aa to bring the fresh earth on to the 
aurface. A dressing of Kable manure, with the 
addition of lime or leached ashei, will also be 
found of much advantage. Then plow as usual 
in the spring, and a good crop may be expected. 



gave written statements of 
their manner or making the cheese. In detaiL — 
Those HtatemeniB were hsnded over to the offi- 
cers of the Society, — and ii ia to be hoped they 
will be published in the annual iransaclions, aa 
they embody a great amount of useful informa- 
lion on that suqject. 
We can make as good cheese in this country oa 
can be made anywhere in the world. We only 
want to take pains — do things a little more by 
rule, and not quite so much by guess. Aa I waa 
not of the Butter Committee, I cannot say much 
in relation thereto. The few samples I did ex- 
amine were very good, but the snow was not 
large. As 1 am 'the gentleman last up, allow me 
to call up my friend Mr. Laod, before silting 
down, for I am sure he must have seen much 
to interest him, albeit he got bagged e. little at 
Bagg'a. Let us hear him. 

The proapectfor prices of grain and provisions 
is fiattering. Pork will be scarce, and nigh; beef 
will not be so scarce, but it will bear a good price- 
There is now no doubt on the subject of a short 
crop, not only in Great Br, tain, but on tbe conti- 
lenl, and loan extent that will absorb our entire 
lurpluB. There is also little if any doubt but that 
the duty on Indian meal will be taken off, for « 

rant some good house in Ohio to send me 

good hams and shoulders this fall, and a 

few barrels or kegs of good lard. If you know of 

,y man who has a good article in this line, tell 

m to send them along. We deal in all those 

thing, also in tallow, and a ehlpmeni of that arti< 

cle would bring a good pricejust no-v. 

If any of your friends want barley, we poeseio 
great faciliilea for buying and shipping, as our 
storehouse Is on the railroad, in the midst of a 
barley region. 

im glad to see you notice Dr. Raymond, (now 
of Cincinnati.) He is every way worthy of the 
confidence and patronage of the formera of the 
West. He is one of the best chemists in the 
county. I have known him long and well, and 
hence I feel great interest in all that concerns 
Very truly, yours, &c., 

T. C. Pbtees. 



Lener ttom T. C Peter*. 

BUTFALO, Oct. 32, 1845. 
Dairy Department of the Aeio Font Stale Fair— 

Market Protpccli — Hamt and Shoulder i wauled 

— Compiimettt to Dr. Raymond. 

Dear Bateium ; You call upon me for some in- 
formation about the N. Y. State Fair; or rather 
s. deparment of It which waa partially in my 
charge — cheese. 

The show of cheese waa very large, and by far 
better than at any previous exhibition. It waa 
moetly from Oneldo and Herkimer counties. — 
There could not have been less than 18,000 lbs. 
in all; and it is gratifying to aay there was not 
ane pound of poor cheeae among the whole. — 
Cheese making, in a few of those central coun- 
ties, has arrived at great perfection ; principally 
because they make a business of making oooo 
cheese. Every thing is carried on systematically, 
und with great care and skill. Tbe competitors, 



Buckeyes anionic Ihe Tankeesl-Pnr- 
cliaslni; Fine Sbtiep at the East. 

In speaking of the great Fair at Utica, we men- 
tioned that several Ohio sheep farmers were pre- 
sent, and intended ^oing farther east lo examine 
some of the flocks ol line ahcep in New England, 
with the intention of making purchases. Tbe 
following letters from our triends, Lodd and 
Brown, will be read with interest by all concern- 
ed in sheep raising. Their enterprise and pub- 
lic apirit is worthy of all praise- We tliink how- 
ever that their remarks on Merino sheep must be 
taken with a small grain of allowance, as ibef 
are both known to have been somewhat prepos- 
sessed in favor of the Saxons. — En. 

LETTER FBOH WH. II. LADD ANO JOHN BKOWN. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1845. 
M. B. Batehah — Reipecled Friend; — Since lea- 
ving Utica, we have been, and are, engaged In 
examining the best flocks of Saxony and Merino 
sheep in New York and New England. Our ob- 
ject IS to obtain some of the choicest sheep which 
are lobe found, for the purpose of breeding. — 
We have already examined most of ihe beat 
flocks which the manufacturers and wool dealers 
could point out to us, and have succeeded even 
beyond our expectation in getting to select from 
such of them as we desired. We have visited b 
number ol flocks of Merino celebrated for yielding 
a great weightof fleece, hoping lo And something 
which on account of yielding a greater amount of 
fine wool would be more valuable than any with 
which we have been acquainted, but are so far 
disappointed; having ascertained to entire satis- 
faciion that the great weight consist in on ex> 
cesa of gum and grease, and not pure wool. We 
have found it somewhat difficult to obtain pure 
blooded Saxony sheep, on account of the loose 
breeding Induced by the mania for heavy fleeces. 
We have however succeeded in finding a few 
excellent flocks, the b'ood of which is undoubt- 
edly pure as imported, and have purchased from 
them. We shall be similarly engaged for some 
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lime yei, being dei^rniined to spare neither titn« 
nor irouble in obiaioiag the besi the country can 
nfford, unimalB euch na will need no high sound- 
inE nsmeR to recommend ihem, their own ineriu 
being BulScient. 

We ikllended the Fair and Cattle Show at Litch- 
field, Conn., and Touud ihere that such a prel'er- 
ance was given to efaeep which are naturally dia- 
pned 10 much gum and greaee, that Yankee in- 
genuity has actually got to supplying the defi- 
ciency, when any exisi, by greasing the eheep 
with aperm oil, tc, in order that they may collect 
more iJirt, and appear of o darker color. We do 
not give publicity to this as a rumor which we 
heard but as a/uc(, of which we saw the proof 

Respectfully 

WM- H. LADD, 
JOHN BROWN, 
IiVlter froHi Kir. Brown, 

Boston, Mass., OcI. 15, ie46. 

M. B. Batehaw, Esq.— iJfor Sir.-— In one of ihe 
lite numbers of the Ohio Cultivator, our (Perkins 
& Brown's) flock of eheep received more than jus- 
tice from you, in being noticed as allock of 'about 
thirteen hundred, mostly pure Saxons;' there be- 
- i ng not more than fifty or sixty pure Saxons in it. 
Our flock is made up of our pick of a few sheep 
from each of a large number of the choices l Meri- 
lloflocka(or what theirownerscall Merino flocks) 
f lai we could find in the United States, and of 
such lambs as we have bred from the ewes so se- 
lected by our own pure Saion bucks. The bucks 
We might spare are from such a cross, and we 
Bell them at ^^0 and upwards. We have but few 
(ifuny) pure Saxon bucks to spare as yet. 

Clean Wool vi. Yolk and Dirt. — We would 
be glad to teat the comparative value of Saxon and 
Merino fleeces with any or all of the holders of 
gummy Merinoes in the United Stales, bv baviug 
a given number of fleeces from males and females 
scoured, sorted and valued by a committee of three 
of the best manufacturers of our acquaintance in 
the Union, (say Samuel Lawrence, Horatio N. 
Slater, and Thomas Musgiove.) Please insert 
this in the CuUivaior with the letter. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 

PERKINS & BROWN, 

(0/ Akron, O.) 

Me. P. BucKisGHAM, of Putnam, Ohio, writes 
UB as follows: — 

■Mr. Howard, of Albany, has purchased for 
me four Paular Merino sheep, (one six year old 
buekof Mr. 61akely,of Conn., one buck lumb and 
two ewes of Mr. JewBit, of Vermont.) They will 
arrive here about the Isl of November- The buck 
from Mr. Blakely, is spoken of by good judges as 
a very superior animal. I send you enclosed a 
email sample of his wool, ot 15 months growth, 
taken from the lower part of he shoulder.* Mr. 
Blakely sold his clip last year to Mr. Lawrence 
for 52 cents per lb. The fleece of this buck weigh- 
ed Bl lbs. of clean washed wool. 

Rut after getting good eheep, at great expense 
and trouble, they ore no lees likely than others 
to bo killed by the thousands of pet mohei that 
prowl about the country under the name of dog$. 
And I hope that if our Legislature will not tax 
iheir owners, the coming winter, they will at 
least rate Iheir §calpt, as deserving us much 
bounty as the wild varminli which do far less 
mischief. They (the dogs) have already begun 
their winter pastime in this vicinity, having kill- 
ed a score or more of sheep in the neighborhood 
vithin a week post; so that for safety we have to 
keep our^cJI;> under lock and key.' 

*The somple is remarkably long, and quite fine 
for BO great a weight of fleece. — En, 

More Sheep Kiixinc — Mr. Philo Burr, of 
Worthington, in this county, informs its that he 
had 27 sheep killed by dogs in one night last 
week. Also.thaiantiihboroftis, Mr. C. Pinney, 
had sit very fine Merino bucks killed in the same 
way, last month. He says the farmers of thai 
township will all petition for a tax on doga, as 
soon OS the Legiflature ia assembled. Well, if 
the farmers will show that they are in eameit in 
the matter, aomeihinj will be dons ; otherwise 



iheir petitions, as heretofore, will only be made 
the subject of jokes and (iig--geral rhymes by their 
humble tervani: 
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The Ohio Stale Board of AgririiUure it will be 
seen by a notice in another column, held a meet- 
ing according to appointment on the 22d nil. — 
There was not a lull attendance, but all was 
accomplished that could well be done at the pre- 
sent time. An address from the Board will pro- 
bably appear in our next number; the memorial 
to the legislature is in good hands; and we will 
see that petitions are prepared and circulated 
for signatures in due time. Another meeting of 
the board is appointed to be held on the tenth of 
December, for the purpose of conferring with the 
committees of the legislature, and urging the 
claims of agriculture upon the attention of that 

Now, farmers of Ohiol you see that the work is 
progressing, OH farasil can be done by others; — 
will you second their eflbrts by adopting measures 
for your oirn advancement., aaA exciting a spirit 
of improvement among your neighbors! 

To Corretpondenti, — Several letters and i 



s number — others are delayed for want 
or lack of time to investigate the sub- 



Cir Remarks on Milk Cellars, and the Magnet- 
ic Telegraph, are again crowded out. Couldn't 

Poetry, to gain admittance In our columns, 
must be such as is calculated to exert some bene- 
ficial influence on the mind of the reader, besides 
a (fording amusement. 

JHeckanici, as well as farmers, should read the 
series of excellent articles addressed 'to Farmers,' 
by L- A. HitfE, now in course of pubhcation in 
our columns. 



Implement and Seed Agency in J^em York — 
Read the advertisement of A. B. Allen, Esq., on 
last page. He is well known as an experienced 
judge of all matters relating to agriculture, and 
is eminently deserving Ibe confidence and pat- 
ronage of all who may desire assistance in pro- 
curing articles in bis line from the East. 

FmU Treei. — Now is a good time to plant them. 
— See advertisements of J. Fisher, and others in 
this paper. 

The Weevil, is said to have been very injurious 
to wheat, in granaries, stacks &c., in the south- 
western States, this fall. If any of readers are 
troubled with these varmiitti or any other kinds 
of uAeol iniec/' this fall, we wish they would 
send us a few in a letter. We want them to sit 
for their portraits to be taken. 



far 



Colman'tAgricuUure — Partw, we fir 
more interesting and instructive than we were 
led to anticipate from the titles of the chapters. — 
We shall try to find room for an extract or two in 

The lluflalo Commercial Advertiser says Mr. 
Colman ' has recently returned from Europe,' but 
tliat is a mistake. He expects to remain there at 
least a year longer. Only four parts out of ten of 
vork are as yet published. 



A word la EdUoii, — The Cincinnati Gnzerts 
copiee our account of the mustard seed culture 
in Ohio, published in the Cultivator of Sept. 15, 
anAcrediti the Slate Journal, in which paper it 
appeared without credit, a few days sincei and 
ilie Cleveland Herald, with many other papers, 
published our account of the sale of Messrs. Ren- 
ick's cattle, some two manlhi after it occurred, and 
credited it to the Marion Eagle! Now we simply 
wish to inquire, if it would not be more salisloc- 
tory to the readers of these very respectable jour- 
nals, and more creditable to their editors, if they 
were to copy such articles directly from our pages 
before they become alale, and give credit where 
it belongs \ 

We do not often complain of this matter of 
credit, though we have daily reason to do so; but 
where, as in the above named cases, the infor- 
mation coif ui ej^penie and travel, it is, to say the 
least, very unfair to rob us in that way; especial- 
ly as our enterprise is a new one, and has to de- 
pend largely on such crediti for the noeans of be- 
coming known. 

pHlLLADZLHHtA MaNVFACTURED MuSTABO. — Wb 

have distributed anuuiber of the canisters of mus- 
tard manufactured by the Messrs. Fell, from Ohio 
seed, and alt who have tried it pronounce it supe- 
rior lo any they have ever before used. We learn 
the article C'vn be obtained at wholesale by Messrs. 
Yorke. Brash e u rs & Hewson, Cincinnati, and in 
a short time it will be for sale at the store of John 
Miller, Columbus. We might add a large num- 
ber of testimonials respecting its quality, but our 
space will not permit at present; (see further no- 
tice in Ohio Slate Journal of Oct. a3d.) 

The Magnetic Telegkaph, it is expected will 
be in operation between Eoston, New York and 
Buffalo, by the first of January next, and between 
New York, Philadelphia and Harrisburg, by the 
firet of December. Then hurra for Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Columbus and Cincinnati! When will 
you be this way, friend O'Rielljl 

Great Price for Wool— <lneryl 

We find the following in a late number of the 
the Cincinnati Chronicle: — 

' Ohio Wool Clip. — In some parts of Ohio the 
growth of wool is now an important object with 
agriculturists. The number of sheep have been 
greatly increased within a few years; and as on 
article of export it amounts this year to probably 
not less than two millumt of pound*. The price 
of this article is almost entirely a clear gaia lo Ihe 
farmeri of Ohio; for sheep are easily sustained, 
~ :l the trouble and labor of caring lor them is 

t very great. 
What we were about to sny, however, was, 

It not only does Ohio produce a great quantity 
of wool, but itproduces some of the best fleeces of 
the country. Some of the wool produced in Ohio, 
is pronounced superior to any ever offered in the 
Eastern market. One of the best flocks which 
have come within our notice in Ohio, is that of 
Mr. Hildebrand, ol Stark county, near Maasillon. 
We are informed that Mr. Hildebrand's fleece 
Wa.^ actually sold in Lowell for one dollar per 
pound, which is three times the common price. 
This was entirely owing to the ruperior quaUly 
of Ihe article. This ted us to inquire whether his 
flock was not imported! Whether it was not se- 
lected of peculiar breeds! We are informed this 
is not the case. Mr. H.'a flock are chiefly a mix- 
ture of Merino and common sheep. It is an Am- 
erican and an Ohio flock. This speaks the strong- 
est language for the climote, sod, and good cul- 
ture, which attended this flock.' 

Remarkt. — We copy the foregoing for the pur- 
pose of correcting an erroneousimpression which 
it is sure to create in the minds of a majority of 
readers. We have no desire to detract in the 
least from the reputation of Mr. Hildebrand's 
sheep, nor lo underrate the profitableness of sheep 
farming in Ohio ; hut sucii exaggerated stale- 
jnenta as the foregoing, in regard to the price of 
wool, are calculated to mislead and disappoint the 
public, and injure the cause they were intended 

promote. 

The editor of the Chronicle must have been -. 
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misinibrmed respecting the price at which Mr. 
Hiiderbrand's wool was sold the present year, or 
else the price named was only for the very finest 
of his clip, after being torted by the manufacturer, 
taking oiily a $mall portion from each of the best 
fleeces, and after being cleanted in a manner that 
reduces the weight nearly one-half* This, all 
will admit, is not a commoa or proper way of 
stating the price of wool — nor do we believe that 
it was purchased by the Messrs. Lawrence in 
this manner. 

At our visit to Mr. Hilderbrand's, in August 
last, he informed us that he had sent his clip of 
wool to Boston, but had not yet received returns 
from it. He also informed us that his last yearns 
clip (1844,) was sent to the same market, and 
sold for 44 to 60 cents per lb., according to the 
qaality-^some of his sheep being finer than oth- 
ers.) It was estimated it would lose 38 to 48 per 
cent in cleansine. This year the price of wool 
has been somewhat lower than the last, but we 
believe Mr. Hildebrand made such improvements 
in the quality and condition of his fleeces as pro- 
bably enables him to obtain as high price as last 
year, and the top price of the market, but not $1 
per lb.; nor is near that price necessary to make 
raising fine wool profitable business for Ohio far- 
mers — especially if they can be protected from 
the great losses now annually sustained from 
dog^M. — Ed. O. CxTLxrvATOR. 

OJr Farming' in Illinois, — We invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement of Mr. 
Thillaber in this paper. From information we 
possess, we think the property is most advanta- 
geously located, and would make a good invest- 
ment for a person of industry and some capital. 
Mr. T. informs us that he raised 3,200 bushels of 
very superior wheat on the adjoining farm this 
summer. 

Thankiffiving in Ohio, — Gov. Bartlet has issu- 
ed his Proclamation, setting apart Thursday, the 
20th day of the present month, as a day of Thanks- 
giving and Prayer in this State. We hope this 
time-honored and American custom will be strict- 
ly and religiously observed by the people of Ohio; 
and of all men, the frmers of this country have 
the most reason to be grateful, for the blessings 
a bountiful providence has bestowed in return for 
their labors the past years. 

Cheese for England.— The new packet ship, 
Washington Irving, of Boston, takes out 500,000 
lbs. of cheese, amongst other articles of provis- 
ions. 



Productive Pumpkin Vine.-* Mr. Charles Story, 
of Washington county, Ohio, raised the present 
year, from one pumpkin vine, sixteen pumpkins 
of the first quality, weighing as follows: 60, 56, 
51, 48, 44, 44, 43, 40, 40, 39, 38, 36, 36, 34, 33, 
33--total 675 pounds. Who can beat this? 

Yours, &c. J. P. Weether. 

Round Bottom, Washington co,, O. 

The weather has been very dry and pleasant 
for two or three weeks past. 

Mistakes and Omissions may have occurred in 
sending the Cultivator to subscribers, and we 
will thank our friends to infoim us thereof in all 
cases, that corrections may be made; (try how- 
ever to do so without taxing us with postage if 
possible,) missing numbers will at all times be 
supplied. 

LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



We are indebted for the following, to a lady of 
Utica, whose skill in the arts of housewifery, we 
have reason to know, is not often excelled: 

7b make Johnny cake, — Take two large cups of 
meal, one cup of fiour, and one cup of sour milk; 
one egg, one table spoonful of molasses, and a 
tea spoonful of saleratus (dissolved) — mix thor- 
oughly, and add sufficient sweet milk to cause the 
battel to spread in the pans; then bake in the 
usual wav. 

JBtce Pudding. — One cup of c^ean rice, and 
nine cups of new milk, a piece of butter the size 
of a small hen^s egg> a little salt, and sweeten to 



suit taste — some add a lew raisins and a little 
spice or lemon. Bake in a slow oven, but do 
not bake dry. It is best eaten when cold. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Fioi¥ers -Friendship* 

The season of flowers is drawing to a close. — 
But their varied charms have an unyielding hold 
on our aflfections. Yes, w^ love the flowers, and 
we hear with regret their funeral knell sounding 
through the tress. The withering frown of au- 
tumn has -desolated their charms. Its chilling 
breath has shrouded them in death. But their in- 
fluence is felt and acknowledged. Their pursua- 
sive eloquence, we trust, will not be in vain. 

No! with their parting breath they exclaim, go 
cherish and cultivate the more lasting flowers of 
the mind! You behold in us, but a faint emblem 
of the fragrance and beauty that should flourish 
and grow in the hearths luxuriant clime, where 
the noblest aspirations of the soul germinate, and 
where the unrivaled flowers of pure affection, 
and exalted friendship should bloom in exuber- 
ance. Yes — 

There is a lovely fragrant flower. 

Of rare and matchless worth; 
It blooms but in one hallowed bower. 

Its germ is not of earth. 

Ah! no! a richer soil it boasts, 

A warmer, milder clime. 
Where feeling's current mingles most. 

Where sources pure combine. 

'Tis with its sweet, undfolding bloom. 

We find the charm to blend. 
That bids the drooping mind from gloom. 

With cheering hope ascend. 

We'll cherish then this twineing flower! 

We'll shield it from tha blast! 
Our hearts shall be its holy bower, 

While time's career shall last! 

Yes ! friendship ! 'tis thy brilliant hue, 
That brightens life's dark scene, 

That gives us impulse fresh and new, 
To stem its boistrous stream. 

Nor yet, through time's career alone. 

Thy fragrance may we share; 
But when we reach our native home. 

More perfect find thee there. 
Loydimlle, 0. R. N. 

Xiie Hero. 

[Sung at the late exhibition of the Oberlin Agricultural Society.] 

My father was a farmer g^od. 

With corn and beef in plenty, 
I mow'd, and hoed, and held the plow. 

And longed for one and twenty* 
For I had quite a martial turn. 

And scorn'd the looing cattle; 
I burned to wear a uniform. 

Hear drum and see a battle. 

My birth-day came; my father urged, 

But stoutly I resisted; 
My sister wept, my mother prayed; 

But off I went and Histed. 
They march'd me on through wet and dry, 

To tunes more loud than charming; 
But lugging knapsack, box and gun. 

Was harder work than farming. 

We met the foe,— the cannon roar'd. 

The crimson tide was flowing; 
The frightful death-groans filled my ears, 

I wish'd that I was mowing! 
I lost my leg, — the ioe came on, 

They had me in their clutches; 
I starved in prison till the peace. 

Then hobbled home on crutches. 



MECHANICS' DEPARTMENT- 



In Iowa they weigh pork by putting a plank 
across a rail, with the hog on one end^ and then 
piling stones enough on the other end to balance; 
then guess at theweight of the stones! 

• The woman who regularly reads the newspa- 
per [Cultivator] will be much the more suitable 
companion for a well informed husband, and ex- 
ert far more influence in the family, than she oth- 
er wise could.' 



IVIechaulcs and tbetr Improvement* 

[Extracts from an addreas delivered at the openlnc of the first 
course of lectures twibre the Mechanics* Literary and BeiieToleiit 
Society of Fougbkeepsie. N. Y., by Prof. A. PoTTBt.now Biitoop oT 
Peuiisylvania.1 

[Concluded from our last — p. 158] 

But how can young men, situated as the me- 
chanic and apprentice are, still make great adva- 
ces in useful knowledge? and why should they do 
it] 

First, then, as to the manner in which it may 
be done. You will perceive, here, that I suppose 
the young mechanic to continue his accustomed 
occupations, and that too, with no remission ot 
industry or zeal. He is, in this respect, to do all 
that the most scrupulous could ask, and yet he 
shall have time enough and meaiu enough, to make 
great attainments in useful knowledge. 

He shall have time enough. You have not fail- 
ed to discover, before this, that a man^s achieve- 
ments do not depend upon the time allowed him. 
They depend, rather, on his energy and spirit. — 
To a listless, lethargic, idle man, you might give 
ages, and he would eSeci nothing; whereas, a 
man, full of Are, and bent on some great end, 
seems to have the art of converting his minutes 
into hours. Husbanding every moment, with a 
miser's care, he accomplishes, in those little frag- 
ments of leisure, which most men think nothing 
of wasting, works that might seem to have re- 
quired years, for miuutes, multiplied, swell at 
last into years; and many a one, whose apology it 
is, that he lost only a moment here, and a monent 
there, will at length find when he reaches the 
age of fifty or sixty, that these little moments 
have expanded into years, long years, which stand 
a melancholy blank in the history of his life. It 
is related of the celebrated Madame Campan, that 
she composed one or more of those works, which 
have been so popular, during the brief intervals 
which were accustomed to elapse between the 
moment of her obeying the summons to dinner 
and that of sitting down at table. Lord Brougham^ 
whose labors present such a miracle to the schol- 
ar of these degenerate days; who, in addition to 
his cares and labors in the courts and in parlament, 
sufl5cient of themselves to overwhelm ordinary 
men, finds time to master all the discoveries of 
modern science; to place himself in the very 
front rank of writers and inquirers; nay, to write 
books on natural theology, who can be seen atone 
hour, probing the abuses in the public charities of 
the country; at the next, investigating the state 
of popular education, and giving to that education 
new impulse; and, perhaps, before the day closes, 
bestowing a last revision on some work designed 
for the instruction or entertainment of the common 
people; this man tells us, as the secret of his labors, 
that he has work cut out for every moment, and 
that he never postpones for an hour what can be 
done jww. And another name, [John Wesley,] 
associated with, or rather, under Providence, the 
source and strength of, one of the greatest reli- 
gious movements recorded in history; a name 
which will ever be quoted as an example of en- 
ergy and moral power,— can hardly be recalled, 
without thmking of that favorite motto of his,— 
always in haste, but never in a hurry. 

Here, then, is the way in which you can make 
time for the pursuit of knowledge. It is by gath- 
ering up the fragments, that nothing be lost; by 
hoarding them with a frugal care, or rather by 
spending them with a provident liberality, in lay- 
ing up stores of useful science, which, at some 
future day, will repay you a hundred fold. Con- 
sider, for a moment, what those fragments amount 
to in a year. It will be admitted, I presume, 
that, after meeting all the claims of your business, 
your family, your health, and your religion, you 
can still save, out of every day, in * odd ends' 
of time, nearly, if not quite, two hours— which 
is about one eighth of all the hours not spent in 
sleep. Thus, one eighth of the whole of life may 
be devoted to intellectual improvement; amount- 
ing (should a man life to the age of three score) 
to almost eight entire years. And is that alii— 
Far from it. These brief intervals for study, re- 
curring each day, and several times a day» will, 
if improved, supply constant materials for inter- 
esting thought, during your hours of labor; so that 
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not only may knowledge be acquired, while you 
are poring over books, but that knowledge can be 
digested and incorporated with the very substance 
of the mind, while you are at work; nay, can ac- 
tually be amplified and enriched by the new ap- 
plication and illustrations which will be sugges- 
ted by your pursuits, or by intercourse with 
others. 

And to this, be it observed, the present state of 
the arts is eminently conducive. That division of 
labor y which is so often adverted to, as one of the 
distinguished features of modern industry, and 
which has found its way into every kind of me- 
chanical labor, is not more favorable to the pro- 
duction and perfecting of material fabrics, than it 
is, when properly improved, to the cultivation 
and elevation of the human mind. It is often 
objected to such division, that, by simplifying la- 
bor, and superseding, in consequence, much of 
the thought and care formerly necessary, it tends 
to degrade the artisan into a mere machine. — 
And so it does, if the artisan chooses to be degra- 
ded; chooses to spend the leisure, thus given him, 
in a state of mere mental vacancy. But why 
should he not consider it as a precious gift irom 
heaven; as so much tmie rescued Irom toil, and 
designed for intellectual and moral improvement? 
To the reflecting and philanthro pic mind, this is 
the highest end of all those grand inventions, de- 
vised by modern genius, to abridge or supersede, 
human tabor. They are not intended, by Provi- 
dence, simply to pour wealth into the coffers of 
the few, not even to augment the merely physi- 
cal enjoyments of the many. Their aim, rather 
and above all, is, to redeem a large portion of that 
time which has hitherto been given to exhausting 
labor; but which, henceforth, can and should be 
devoted to elevating the intellectual, moral and 
religious condition of the workman. 

V iewing the subject in this light. I think I do 
not exaggerate when I say that a mechanic, in 
these days, may in effect, devote nearly one quar- 
ter of his time to mental improvement; or, which 
is the same thing, he may, in the course of an or- 
dinary life save, for the best and most important 
of all purposes, the entire space of twelve or fif- 
teen years, which, as usually spent is worst than 
wasted. And what facilities does he not enjoy, 
for the profitable employment of those yearsi — 
Good books have become so abundant and cheap, 
that a man of very limited means can still possess 
himself of a vast fund of knowledge; in addition 
to which, public libraries are now so richly fur- 
nished, and are conducted on such liberal princi- 
ples, that there is hardly anything useful m sci- 
ence, or elegant in literature, to which the youth- 
ful student may not have access,— I had almost 
said, without money and without price. And 
this knowledge has, in modern works, been stu- 
diously adapted to the unlearned; is in many in- 
stances illustrated for the special benefit of the 
mechanic and the laboring man; and Is rendered 
equally attactive and 8imple,by means of anecdotes 
engravings and maps. In addition to all this, the 
mechanic is invited to lectures, which, though 
they may not be sufficient to instruct him fully on 
any subject, are yet most useful in awakening a 
spirit of enquiry; in spreadine before him an out- 
line of the ground over whicn he ought to travel; 
and in supplying him with hints, for the direction 
of his route. And all these, be it remembered, 
are means and appliances offered only to the mod- 
ern inquirer In the days of Franklin and Rit- 
tenhouse, and those other sell -made men to 
whom I have referred, books were scarce; public 
lectures unknown; and public libraries as barren 
as they were scarce. Is it too much, then to ask 
of the young men of our day, that enjoying as 
they do, more of leisure and immeasureably greater 
facilities for improvement, they should at least en- 
deavor to emulate such bright examples? 



To the Farmers. 

SCIENCE ELEVATES THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 

Let me not be understood as using the term 
4science in a limited sense. It is broad, and prop- 
erly embraces every species of learning that does 
not strictly belong to art. The distinction be- 
tween science and art is, that the former has ref- 
erence to natural things as they are, while the 



latter includes all matters of human invention by 
which natural objects are changed in form, and of 
imitation by which they are represented. The 
scientific is of eternal existence, and is learned by 
discovery, while the artistic originates with the 
ingenuity or invention of man. 

While scientific knowledge is of great value to 
the farmer, as well as every other person of enter- 
prize,in facilitating the accumulation of the means 
of elevated existence, let no one think that this is 
the full measure of its benefit. If this be considered 
the limit of its utility, then I pronounce it a curse, 
because it only panders to destructive avarice, 
the most baneful passion of the heart. Instead 
of strengtnening this overwhelming passion 
which is predominant in minds of limited expan- 
sion, I look to science as the only means by which 
avarice can be overcome, and with it the black 
horde of crimes, frauds, extortions and oppressions 
which are its legitimate offspring. It is calcula- 
ted in its very nature, to elevate the human char- 
acter above everything base, degrading and low, 
and invest her devotees with the dignity of true 
manhood. 

1. Science elevates the character by developing 
the mind. The mind is a generic term which 
includes everything which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals — to wit: the intellect, 
the moral sentiments, and the susceptibilities. — 
The mind acts in proportion to the extent of its 
capital. Its capital is found, 1st, in its own in- 
nate resources, 2d, in the objects of investiga- 
tion that fill the universe which it has the pow- 
er of appropriating to its own use. A mind weak 
in the first species of capital, may become strong 
by industry in acquiring the second; and the 
mind strong in the first, is weak without the aid 
of the capital acquired by study. The reasoning 
faculties are so constituted that their power and 
accuracy of investigation depends upon the data 
they possess. Creation abounds with this data, 
which is subject to the will of intelligent beings. 
But it is useless. to demonstrate the fact, that the 
mind is subject to the laws of development, for it 
is acknowledged by all, declared by universal ex- 
periance, and written in the consciousnes of every 
individual 

2. Elevation of character is in proportion to 
mental development. I take the ground that the 
natural exercise of our mental faculties, is, in all 
cases, the right exercise of them. What is men- 
tal sovereignty? It is the supremacy of the intel- 
lect and moral sentiments over all our conduct, 
and the complete subjugation of the passions or 
propensities. This is natural. Wrong and deg- 
redation of character result from the weakness 
of the sovereign power on the one hand, and the 
desperate strengtn which the passions acquire on 
the other. This is an unnatural condition. Now, 
science appeals to the intellect and sentiments, 
and consequently secures their sovereignty. All 
iniquity and wrong with which the world is filled, 
appeal to the passions, and hence, the conflict 
continually waged between science or mental de- 
velopment, and wrong, or the lawlessness of the 
passions. All strength which the intellect and 
moral sentiments acquire, tends to the true and 
the good; provided, always, that their develop- 
ment proceeds pari passee, an i neither be neglect- 
ed at the expense of the other. The intellect 
sheds her light on the path of rectitude; — the 
moral sentiments take cognizance of the way, 
and urge the individual forward according to 
their strength. But how does science elevate the 
character? I answer: 

3. By enabling man to know himself. The 
great secret of all the wickedness of the world is, 
the want of self-knowledge and self appreciation. 
What is it to know ourselves? It is to see clear- 
ly the position of humanity in the economy of 
God — to know for what we live and for what we 
die. It is to estimate truly the value of man in 
the great chain of being. What can the ignor- 
ant person know ot these momentous subjects? — 
To him the sun rises and sets — the moon and the 
nightly host break the gloom of darkness — the sea- 
sons pass and return— <-the rains descend — the 
harvest succeeds the sowing — the flocks and 
herds gambol upon a thousand hills — the waters 
abound with the finny tribes — the groves are vo- 
cal with choristers of nature — and man is born, 
passes a few years in eating, drinking, toiling. 



sleeping and suffering, then passes away, — but 
these are to him merely incidents of the day that 
pass without making an impression upon his mind. 
He takes no note of even the most palpable objects 
ot creation, to say nothing oi the magnificence of 
every department of nature as revealed by the 
light of science. Never having magnified his vis- 
ion by the aid of the microscope, he sees no beauty 
in the insects that crawl at his feet and swarm in 
the sunbeam, but rather regards them, with much 
else that exists, as deformities of nature. He 
knows nothing of the harmony that prevails, and 
the wonderful marks of design exhibited through 
the illimitable creation. Hence he can have little 
knowledge of Him who has ordered all things so 
gloriously; neither can he estimate the majesty of 
man in Hisdiviue economy. To properly care 
for an object we must truly know its value. — 
Hence, man to elevate himself in all that is good 
and noble must have some conception of the 
greatness of humanity. Hence the want of self- 
knowledge induces degradation of character. I 
want no better evidence of the ignorance and 
mental barrenness of a man, than to know that 
he is vicious and unaspiring. He may be repu- 
ted as learned, but he has not looked into the es- 
sence of things, his emotions have not been en- 
kindled, his soul has not been expanded by the 
spirit of science. His studies have been super- 
ficial he has not drunk deep of the pierien spring. 

4. Science teaches us our destiny, and to what 
we live. This is religious science. In learning 
ourselves, we also learn our relations to the world, 
our fellows and our Creator, whence result our du- 
ties and obligations, and a knowledge of the end 
of life, which is, to be great and good. These 
things are truly appreciated by the aid of knowl- 
edge and development alone, and he only, who 
is spiritually as well as literally scientific, ex- 
hibits the sublime dignity of human nature. This 
is religion; and the reason why there is so much 
profession and so little practice x>f her virtues is, 
that the religion professed is barren of science 
her real essence. Religious science is intimately 
and inseperably connected with all other branch- 
es of learning, and all are necessary to a full, am- 
ple and complete development. While I have no 
confidence in the learning of those who are not 
educated in religions science, I also have no con- 
fidence in the religion of him who is ignorant of 
all kinds of science. If such individuals have 
any virtue, it does not spring from the depth of 
the soul. They are not so wedded to righteous- 
ness, as, let come what will, they will not forsake 
her pleasant paths. 

6. But says one, there are exceptions which 
prove too strong for your rules thus laid down.^ 
There are many learned men who are not as good 
as they are learned , and there are many ignorant 
persons whose virtues are an ornament to human- 
ity. As to the first, let me say, that they have 
studied for selfish and venal purposes. They 
have not bowed to science from a pure devotion, 
and consequently have not experienced her soul- 
stirring and regenerating power. They are not 
so learned as they are reputed to be. As to 
the latter, they are either restrained by fear or led 
along by habit in which there is no merit, or else 
they have looked into themselves and read upon 
the broad tablet of their consciousness, their val- 
ue as intellectual beings, their duty and destiny. 
Such have more wisdom than they are accredited, 
and are a law unto themselves, a law understood 
by self-knowledge. 

6. If, then, science is so essential to elevation 
of character, what is the duty of the people? Is 
it not to make everything subservient to its acqui- 
sition? All are solemnly bound to make life a- 
period of constant study and progress in great- 
ness and goodness. To this end alone should all 
wealth be devoted. These matters being under- 
stood, what becomes of that avarice which clings 
to the dollar as the choicest treasure of life? 

Cincinnatij O, L. A. HINE. 

Analysis of Soils, — Farmers who have been giv- 
ing some attention to agricultural chemistry, and 
wish to have their soils analysed, are referred to 
an advertisement on our last page. Dr. Ray.* 
mond, who was formerly a resident of Buffalo, N. 
Y., we know to be a man of science, and we be- 
lieve is well qualified to perform such analysis. 
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A word about Hogs - n'obnrn and Berkslitre. 

Don'tbe alarmed! ye anii-BerkBhire men who may glance at the above; we are not going to at- 
tempt a revival of the Berkshire pig speculation thai raged in this country about five years ago. — 
We were never warm advocates of that or anv other particular breed of hogs, nor are we prepared 
to eay what breed is best, all tfaingB coneidere^, for the farmcra of Ohio. But we do say, that there 
id mnch room for improvement in ihie imporLant staple of our State, and it becomes those inlsroBted 
to give the subject their attention. We should be pleased if some experienced pork-raiser, familiar 
W iih the different breeds would give us a chapter on hogs. 

Xhe above cut is a portrait that appeared in the Western Farmer and Gardener three or four yeart 
ago, of a BOW pig called Bernice; a cross of Woburu atid Eerksbire, the property of Dr. Martin of 
Kentucky. To our mind it represents as perfect a ppecimen of the pork genu? bh wa have seen. 
The editor in speaking of Ssmice, says, 'ehe was weighed in our presence on the 35 th of Mny when 
only eight monlht mnd sevea daijt old, and her weight was (Arse hvndredandJiflyfovrpQundt: True, 
she had been fed on mush and milk and other ^ood things, but then wnat a weight! And look at 
her! could anything of the hog kind excel her m all her poinwl We think not.' 



letter from C. J. Fell and Brolhcr. 

Tlie lUnstard Seed Crop, market uad 
mannlactu re. 

[We gave a part of ihe substance of the follow- 
ing letter in our paper of Sept. IS, but had not 
room for the whole— En,] 

PniLADELPinA, Sept. 2, 1845. 
M. B. Bateham, Esq. — Bear Sir:— We have 
your favor of the 27th Aug., staling that our pub- 
lication of Ihe results nf Mr. Parmlee's last year 
crop of brown mustard eeed had induced many 
fumers In Ohio to engage in its culture to some 
extent Ihie year, and wishing us to inform yoii 
at what price we would take the crop of mua- 
lard seed which has been raised in Ohio this 
year. In reply we can say that no new mustard 
coed has yet reached market, and of course there 
ie no price yet fixed for the article, yet as you say 
we fBoy have been instrumental in' inducing the 
Ohio farniem to engage in the business, with the 
hope of obtaining last year's prices, and ns we are 
d«fIrouB of securing the tekoU crop of brown eeed, 
WB hereby authorize you lo say to your Ohio 
friendB,that all Ohio'brown mustard seed of as good 
quality aa Mr. Parmetee's last year's crop, which 
may be sent direrl to ui over ihe improvemenJi of 
Pennn/hania via PUtibuugh, and which roaches 
here by the 1st of November, we Will pay the 
same price we paid Mr. Parmelee last year, say 
e eta. per pound, and for that of inferior quality a 
proportionate price, and lo avoid all dispute, we 
are willing that the welghmaster should send }-ou 
samples of such crops, and for you to compare 
them with the sample of Mr. Fs. last year's crop, 
and say what deduction in price should be made. 
You teilt obterve thai tee viaiU the whole crop, and 
to obtain it vie offer al once a market ai a highprke, 
and thall not expect to be injured by pertoni teho 
are nol/amiliar uiith purchateri, tampering with 
tpeculatoTi, and ihouid any perion not give ui the 
firtl opportunity of piirchanng hit leed, but 'RUJV^ 
Ike market to our injury, we shall e:(etciBe our 
own irierest in rejecting his crop or not. 

In order that your friends in Ohio rnav know 



command the demands, and thus enable us to 
continue to pay caih for mustard seed. And let 
us here caution iheconsumers of mustard against 
imperfectly nianufactured mustard, or such as 
contains the hull. We have known dangerous 
sickness produced by a continued use of mustard 
^ith the bron In it, the hull, when wet, contain- 
ing ^^ active bitter poiton. 

We keep clear of contracts for an article which 
is to be produced and delivered more than a year 
hence, considering that as manufacturers the risk 
of a prolitable sale of the manufactured muatard is 
ns much as prudent buiineii men ought lo take. 
Yet if capital, energy and manufacturing skill 
will avail anything, we hope not to disappoint 
the growers of mustard seed in 1846. We have 
Invested a large capital in the necessary machinery 
and mills for the manufacture of mustard, and in- 
tend to continue the purchase of seed as long as 
its manufacture will return us a living proQt. 

In conclusion, let us say, that we consider the 
farmers of Ohio forlunalB in having om 
an agricultural paper in their Slate, who not only 
points ibeni lo the be£l crops, and the beat modo 
of culture, but who also leaves nostoneuniurned 
to point them to the best markets for the products 
of their labor. Hoping that your efforts to pro- 
mote their interests will be appreciaied, and thai 
they may embrace the privilege of drawing for 
years, instruction and interest from your val- 
uable sheet, we are 

Respectfully yours, &c., 

C. J. FELL & BROTHER. I 



aware there are come that will think ihey cannot 
moke any further improvement, and that there Is 
nothing more that ihey can usefully learn; now 
while I profess not to be one of this number, end 
am an humble enquirer for more light, I hope 
those who are already wise enough will not with- 
hold their support from this society, but that they 
will take OS much pleasure in teaching the Ignor- 
ant, as the Ignorant will take in learning of ihcm; 
and to such as may be sufficiently enhghtened to 
need no instruction, 1 hereby enter my protest 
against their hiding ilielr light under a bushel. 

'Associations of tnle kind are well calculated to 
cause us lo read, to enquire, and to adopt means 
of systemaiic improvement. They are the means 
of collecting into a common fund, the experlance 
of good, practical farmers, which is again to be 
distributed for the common benefit ot all. And 
jet another important advantage we may expect 
from this society, will be the effect It will have up- 
on our minds and upon our feelings. It will awa- 
ken among ua a spirit of emulation, and this will 
give force to our moral and physical capacities; 
anythini that sets us to thinkine, and to enqui- 
ring, will be an operation upon the mind that will 
certainly improve it. 

'It belonge to us, as a natural and a convention- 
al rignt, to cherish and pro:ect our interests; and 
when we see merchants forming toards of trade, 
and obtaining laws to promote their interests — 
the manufacturers forming corporations, and aek- 
ng for laws to protect them in their business — 
the mechanics forming their trades unions, and 
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their prices — the doctors forming medical si 

and getting laws lo protect the profession from 
quoeks, and their interests from injury — and the 
lawyer still more adroit, making and expounding 
aaid administering the law tosuit themselveB,Bnd 
laying heavy bunhena upon iha public, without 
60 much as touching the least of them with their 
little linger; and our rulers, many of whom make 
polities a trade increasing our public debts, and 
our laxos until the extiaordinnry spectacle js 
produced, that while science and competition is 
making everything better and cheaper, govern- 
ment is almost the only thing that is getting worse 
and more cosily; the only thing thai advances 
backwards; and thus while the farming interest ' 
embraces more than five limes the number and 
valueof all the real combined, it oska and seta 
the least public favors, and is subjected to nearly 
all the public burthens, and yet furnishes the 
bright and patient example of doing it nlmosl 

'Hut the organization of ihia society is only ihe 
eommencementof our duties. When the State 
organized its agricullurul society, it recommended 
lU.xiiiary societies to be (brined in t 
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and improvements, we have sent lo you 
box containing 48 canisters of our mustard made 
fiwn Ohio brown mustard seed, which you will 
oblige us by distributing lo auch persons as 

iron think proper. You will observe that it Is un- 
ike any mustard heretofore manufactured in this 
eonntry, being entirely free from hull or black 
specks, and altogether, such an article as will 



EriractM of JOHN B. BAYLESS- Addren deliv- 
ered at Ihe/ormatioa a/the Jefferton co. O., Ag- 

rieiiUaral Society. 

'We are taughi by an old proverb, that when we 
know what is the disease, it is half cured, and I 
think we have cause lo rejoice, that as agricultu- 
rists iAaJ is now our case! our associating to in-' 
crease our knowledge and improve our practice i 
o' agriculture, proves that we have knowledge' 
enough to know that we are ignorant, and thai! 

best exertions in an aggregated , as well as in our ! 
separate capacity, 10 improve our minds,'and to'doi 
all we can to cure ourselves of the evil malady' of 
ignorance, and all our superatiiious prejudices, 
in favor of the old ways delermined lo en- 
quire for better, and follow old ways no longer 
than until we can find belter new ones. I am ' 



i The farmers of this county have now responde'd* 
' to this call; the duty of recommending township 
, associations now devolves upon ua lor the pur- 
: pose of carrying the benefits of our institution to 
I every family in the couniy. Lyceums and deba- 
ting associations are common and popular, and if 
' we can persuade them to turn their attention to 
an agricultural lyceum in every towns ip, and 
■■ thus give a useful direction to Uiis popular incli- 
I nation, we shall have even in this, accomplished 
enough to justity us in this association. If the 
township societies were to meet every month, for 
an interchange of sentiments, and the discussion 
of agricultural questions, this would soon lead to 
taking ogricultural papers by almost every farmer 
in the county, as well as the establishment of 
small agricultural libraries; and nothing in my 
view is so well calculated lo make our societies so 
useful, so cheap and so difl^usive. The next step 
in the career ot usefulness thai presents iiself to 
my mind is the establishment of a couniy scien- 
tific agricultural school, or college, which should 
be done on a tarm, where the languages, and the 
higher branches of science should be taught, and 
alsa, where the principles of good husbindry, em- 
bracing liorticulture and domestic economy should 
be practised as well as tought; here students 
should learn to work as well as study; in this way 
I apprehend the institution might be made to pay 
the principal part of its expenses, and besides the 
economy of the project. It has several othersirong 
reasons to recommend it. Since the fall of man 
he ia doomed to get his bread by iha ewsat of bis 
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brow; the merciful results of this sentence, is 
found in the fact, that considerable exercise is 
necessary to health and the enjoyment of life, and 
this exercise may as well be useful, as useless, 
and if useful, affords the additional inducement 
of furnishing at one and the same time, both food 
and physic without expense. 

*Look at a young gentleman returned from Col- 
lege, pale, weak, emaciated and sickly, a subject 
for the nurse at home, and who has no idea that 
he should do anything but hunt ofEce and govern. 
Let labor go hand in hand with study, and I be- 
lieve so far from the time spent in labor being a 
loss to the student, it would be a mental as 
well as a physical gain, and that he would really 
learn more in the same time when his system 
was in good case, produced by useAil exercise, 
than he would without it; and when he finished 
his education and returned home, with rosy cheeks, 
strong and athletic body, eyes sparkling with vi- 
vacity he would be the noblest work of God, 
able and ready usefully to run the race before him; 
and with hand and head, with body and mind 
capable of serving and ornamenting society in 
any situation that fortune or providence may 
place him. 

*An institution of this kind would be almost as 
useful a school to the parents as to the children, 
if properly conducted, and its operat'ons frequent- 
ly examined. It should be a pattern farm, where 
improving the land should be done upon scien- 
tific and successful principles: where the best 
stock was kept and raised; where, in short, agri- 
culture, horticulture and domestic economy would 
be taught and practiced upon scientific, and use- 
ful principles, and the arts and sciences taught 
the fullest practical extent. 

•Having now briefly considered some of the 
principal advantages ot an agricultural association 
as affecting the improvement of its members, it 
remains our duty to consider the next most im- 
portant object of such associations, and in my 
opinion, that is the improvement and most skilful 
cultivation oi our old dear mother earth. She has 
produced us, she feeds and clothes us, without 
money and without price, the bounties of her 
rich breast, to reap and to graze; yet experience 
proves to us that if we make no filial returns, we 
shall exhaust her power to support us. But she 
is as bountiful as she is generous, and returns our 
grateful attention in the most useful and abundant 
manner; and her abundant and rich returns are 
ten-fold greater than any fflial duties in our pow- 
er to contrbute. 

•Necessity compelled our friends in the east. to 
form agricultural societies to repair the ruins bad 
management produced. Our own experience and 
their success should stimulate us in this good work, 
before we reduce our land to useless sterility. It 
is more easy and cheap to maintain the productive 
power of our land than it is to restore it after we 
have exhausted it. Here we have a good soil, 
with abundant and cheap means to improve with, 
and it is a duty we owe ourselves and our poster- 
ity to use them in a proper manner. An industri- 
ous and skilfui farmer will make poor land rich, 
while a lazy ignorant one will make rich land 
poor; and it is a cowardly abandonment of our 
duty to stop just long enough in a place to ruin it, 
and then run off for Texas or Oregon, to live 
among savages; such conduct is also criminal as 
well as cowardly, and should therefore be subject 
to the penal laws. Continue zealously to promote 
the objects of our association, and you will f^oon 
produce a change that will make it more desirable 
for the people of the new, as well as of the old 
world to come here among us, than any induce- 
ments they can present for us to leave here and 
go elsewhere. When we shall have succeeded 
in marrying science and labor, and cause them to 
be generally diffused, we shall see the good ef- 
fects of directing the hand of labor by an enlight- 
ened and thinking head. The earth will smile 
and blossom, and return almost to its Paradisacal 
state. Besides, it is humiliating to see such an 
extensive desire to wander after new fields to 
wear out, and like wandering Arabs, strangers 
to all the endearing asssociations connected with 
the words "native home." 

TTT* Short Advkrtiukmknts, suited lothc as^ricultural rliararter 
of this paper, will he Inserted at the rate of six cents per line, fbr tht 
first insertion, and three cents fbr the second and each sulwequen 
tnsertlon. cOI 



Euf^lish IVews-The Markets, Ac 

Rise in the price of breadttuffs and American pro' 
visions — Failure qf the Potatoe crop^ Sfc. 

The arrivals from England, since our last, have had considerable 
influence on the prices of most kinds of farm products in this coun- 
try; and it is now considered quite certain that a foreign demand 
will exist for a year to come, sufflcii^nt to altKtrb all the surplus grain 
and provisions of tliis country, and thus ensure remuneratii^ prices 
to farmers. 

The steamship Great Britain arrived on the I5th ult, bringing 
dates to September 27, with accounts of tlie return of bad weather 
and the certa'mty of great daniase to the unfinistied liarvest, and an 
extensive failure of the potatoe crop, lioth in Enf^land and on the 
continent, and a consequent rapid rise in the price of flour, causing 
extensive orders to be sent to Canada and the United States. In* 
creased activity was also manifested in the demand for American 
provisions of all kinds This news immediately caused an advance 
of prices, with much 8{>erulation in flour, &«., throushout this coun- 
try, which continued till the arrival of the steamship liibernia, on 
the 19th ult., brinsing seven days later intelligence. 

The news by this arrival, (to Oct. 4,} represented the weatier and 
treneral prospect as rather more favorable. Large arrivals of flour 
from Canada and the United Stales, together with the continued 
high rate of duties, had checked speculation, and prevented large 
orders from l)eing sent to this country ; consequently, prices declined 
a little here on the arrival of the intelligence; and some who bought 
lar^rely on speculation, made a loss histead of frain. Still, there b a 
healthy demand for shipment, at prices considerably higher than a 
month since. 

Indian corn and meal, it is expected, will be admitted into Eng- 
land free of duty, aAer the next srtssion of Parliament. Tills will 
doubtless cause considera'ile export of this artirJe from this country; 
but from what we know of the prejudice of the English people 
against Indian meal as food, we do not believe the demand will be 
very great for that purpose, at least for several years to come. — 
Strange as it may appear to Americans, nothing but danger of abso- 
lute starvation will reduce stubborn Johimy Bull to feed on mush 
or Indian bread. 

Liverpool American Provision Market^ Oc*. 1, (abridged from 
the circular of Me^irs. J. St, C. Kirkpatdck.^ — ^The supply of most 
articles is now quite limited, and new arrivals will meet ready 
sale. Beef wo quote an advance of ^. on previous advices, and 
present rates, at least, will be maintained through the season. Pork 
IS now more inquired for, and the sales of the past month have been 
more extensive than in any previous month this year. The pros- 
pects both for beef and pork are good, and a higher range of prices 
Is likely to be maintained for American in the coming season, as 
Ireland will not compete for the supply of our markets with either 
article to any extent — ^the enlarged home consumption l^ing quite 
adequate to keep prices at surh a level there as will exclude her 
from competition in the supply of salted provisions. This is evi- 
denced by the rates at which the navy contract has Just been 
concluded— the average price for 8,000 tierces being £6 8s., and for 
14,000 tierces pork, £6 13s.— the tierce in both cases being 336 lbs. 
— while these rates, though higher than last year*s prices by 22s. 
on l)eef, and lOs. on pork, are considered too low to be remunera- 
tive to the contractors. Cheese is scarce, with brisk demand. The 
only import of consequence, during the month, was 1500 boxes by 
Great Britain, which, heins of flne quality and good condition, sold 
at auction, on landing, at from from 50 to 60s., a few dairies bring- 
ihg 63s. (per cwt.) We raise our quotations 5 to 6s. Lard, tal- 
low, grease, and butter, are all in good demand, at slightly increased 
prices, with limited supplies on hand. 

xnG iharkets. 

CtKciHHA.Ti, Oct. 30.— Flour has sold as high as 4 10 @ 4 35 since 
our last, but is now selling at 3 75 ® 3 87. Wheat, 70 cts.; Corn 
23® 25; Oats, 22 ® 25 cts per bu. * 

'^Hoos. — Though the season does not seem to have opened, yet 
there has been some large sales. So far. it Is supposed, contracts 
have been made amounting to 60,000 or 70,000 hogs at t4. It is the 
prevalent opinion that the price will not fall below 94. Drovers, 
rather than sell for less, will pack on. their own account. Some 
sales have been made at 3 75, for those weighing under 200 lbs." — 
Enquirer. 

Clbvkland, Oct. 28.— Flour is held at 4 25. Salt has advanced 
to I 37( per bbl. No change in other articles 

ToLKDO, Oct. 23. — Business has been brisk the past week, and 
sales have been made of considerable amounts of wheat and flour. 
We quote wheat 82 ® 86 cts.; Flour, 4 12^ ® 4 37i; Salt 1 20® 
1 25.— B/«fe. 

Nkw York, Ort. 25. — Flour sells lera freely than last week, 
though prices are well maintained. Genesee and best quality of 
western brings 5 44 ® 5 50. Wheat of prime quality brings 1 15 
per bu.; Corn, 63, Oats, 43 cts.; Ashes, 3 88 ® 4 12 per 100 lbs. — 
Mesa pork is in good demand at 13 75 @> 14 00. Lard, 6^; West- 
ern dairy butter is 16® 18 cts; store packed, 14® 15; Ohio, 11 
® 12^. Cheese is in demand for shipment at 7 ® 8 cts. 

COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[market DATS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS.] 

Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Oct. 30. 



Grain. 

Wheat, full wt., bu., 65 
Indian corn, 20 

Oats, 15 

Provisions. 

Flour retail, bbl., 3,87* 

" 100 Ihs., 1,75 

«* Buckwheat, 1,25 a 
Indian meal, bu., 25 a 
Honiminy, quart, 
Beef,hind quarter, 

100 lbs,, 2,50 a 

♦* fore quarter, 2,00 a 

Pork, large hogs, a 

" small, 3,50 a 

Hams,country,lb., 6 a 

** city cured, 7 a 
Lard, lb., ret, 7 a 

** inkgs.or bbls. 6i a 
Butter, best, rolls, 10 a 

** common, 9 a 

•• in kegs, 
Oiieese, 
Eggs, dozen. 
Maple sugar, lb., 

*' molasses, gal. 
Honey, comb, lb., 

strained. 19i a 



a 68 
a 

a 16 



« 1,87* 
a 2,00 
a 31 
3 



3,G0 
2,50 



Poultry. 

Turkeys, each. 
Geese, '* 
Ducks, " 
Chickens, *' 

Sundries. 

Apples, bu., 
dried. 
Peaches, dried. 
Potatoes, 

" sweet. 
Hay, ton. 



18 



8 

7 



37 

1,50 

2,C0 

20 

50 

5,00 



a 
a 



a 

a 
a 
a 
a 



S5 

10 
8 



50 



25 
63 



4,00 

8 
8 



a 6,00 

Wood, hard, cord, 1,25 a 1,50 

1,62 o 1,75 



6i 
6i 
5 

10 



Salt, bbl., 

Sef.ds. 

Clover, bu., 

Timothy, 2,00 

Flax, 75 

J2*;W00L. 

g ' Common, 20 
7 i Fine and 1 bid., 25 

- Full blood, 30 _ ^. 

eiiAsHES, (only in barter.) 

Pot, 100 lbs.. 2,75 a 

I Pearl, 3,50 a 

14 I Scorched salts, 2;m> a 



a 
a 



a 
a 
a 



81 



33 
28 
31 



JHUSTARB! MUSTARD!! 

I will pay the highest market price for all the Mustard Seed that is 
oflTered at my Mustard Manufactory, on Western Row, between 
Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati, where will be found a con- 
stant supply of the best mustard in the western country, put up to 
suit customers, and sent to order. 
Nov. 1.— 3t. ROBERT SAVILL. 



JV. r. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

T I AVING taken the commodious store. No. 187, Water street, the 
JLJ subRritter is now opening the largest and most compibtx 
assortment of Agricultural ImpTemeuls of all kinds ever yet offered 
in this market. Most of these are of a new and highly improved pat- 
tern, warranted to lie of the itest materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and oiTered at the loweift 
cash prices. 

SEEDS FOR TUB FARM EH. 

Such as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats • 
Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Carrol, Pars- 
nip, Clover and Grass seeds, improved varieties of potatoes. 

WIRE-CLOTHS AMD SEIVBS- 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaister 
of Paris, &c. 

FRUIT AND ORMAMBirTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the beat 
Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories In the United States. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all kinds to the best advantage. 

The sub8cril)er requests samples sent to him of any new or im- 
proved implements, seeds, &c., &c., which. If found vMuatble, extra 
pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water street. New York. 

Nov. 1, 1845. 

A FARJS I:N exchange for stock, Urc. 

ONE of the best farms in Northern Illinois, a little southerly of 
Wisconsin, is o^ered at a low price, and stock of various kinds 
would be received in part payment at their cash value in Illinois. 

There are about 1200 acres including a grove of ai>cient timber of 
about eighty acres. It is a high rolling prairie— soil rich and ready for 
the plow. A creek of spring water runs through tiie farm, and 
Rock River bounds it on the East, a mile and a quarter. 300 acres 
are perfect meadow; mills and villages near, and water excellent. — 
The Improvements on the place are limited — a house, shanty and a 
little fencing— leaving all to the taste and Judgment of the purchaser. 

There are two other farms uear the above, but not so large, which 
I oSeron similar terms. Further particulars may be learned on 
application to the editor of the Ohio Cultivator, or to the subscriber 
at Dixon, Illinois. JOHN THILLABER. 

N. B. The advertiser Is carrying on a very lai^e farm near the 
above, and with great satisfaction; and will be gratified to be of ser- 
vice to settlers in that quarter. He would be willinr to work the 
large farm on Joint account with a good farmer, who has meaiu 
equal to about half the cost and requisite outlays. 



500 ACRES OF CORN FOR SALE, 

SUITABLE for cattle feeders, located in difi'erent parts of Roav 
and Clinton counties. For terms, &c., apply to the owner. 

GEO. W. DUNN. AT ChiLUcoTHB. 
Oct. 15— 3t. 

ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

THE undersigned is prepared to anal ize soils after the most ap- 
proved method. The soil should be selected from tiie average 
quality of the field. It should be dried in the sun, sifted through a 
hair sieve, and enclosed in writing paper. A pound will be a con- 
venient quantity, but half an ounce will be sufficient; It may be put 
in a bag made of a quarter of a sheet of fine letter paper, and enclos- 
ed in a letter, so that the whole package need not weigh more than 
an ounce, and sent by mail. 

The specimens should be accompanied by a description of the land, 
an account of the first growtli of llmlier, 4u:., of the crops, of their 
order of successkm, and of tiieir quantity and quality. 

The charge for the analysis of one specimen, will be fire doBars , 
for three specimens (if sent at the same time,) ten dollars. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 15, 1845. CHARLES A. RAYMOND, M. D. 
Sixth Street, opposite the Medwal College of Ohio. 

FRUIT TREES. 

• 

FOR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half miles nonb 
of the State House on the Sandusky road, an extensive assort- 
ment of Fruit Trees, comprising the best American and Foreign 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Aprkois, 
Nectarines and duinces, togetlier with Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubliery, Grape Vines, Goosberrles, Raspberries and Strawberries. 
Also a flne variety of Ropes, Bulbs, &c. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to. Trees eanrfully 
packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names 
of fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such 
cases those only wil be sent of the most approved kinds, md when 
required, such as ripen in succession. 

September 15, 1645.-^t JOHN FfSHKB. 

ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERY. 

[Rochester, N. F.] 

THE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fruit trees of different ages 
and kindfe, thoroughly tented upon bearing trees In tlie city and 
vicinity. Also a good assortment of hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders being 
faithfully executed^ and the trees will be carefully packed and for- 
warded to any address. We can also ftimisii any amount of acioos 
and young stock for nurseries at the west. All orders must be ac- 
companied by cash, or if a credit is desired, a good reftrence. 

BI8BEL dc HOOKER. 
Refer to M. B. Batehara, Columbus, O. 

COLUMBUS NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 

JOHN BURR ofl'ers for sale at this e^ablishment over IGOO peach 
trees of ilie clioicest varieties, about 700 cliokest kinds of cowry 
trees; a few of the most select varieties of Apples, Pmrs, Plums, 
Apricots, duinces and Grape-vines: many varieties of Strawbeny 
plants, embracing varieties not surpassed in quality, flavor, aiae or 

Kroductivenese; a'so, Filberts, Currants, Raspberria, Asparagnsand 
heubarb roots; 100 varieties Chinese, Tea, Bourbon, Nonrftte, Ml- 
crophylla, Multiflora and Garden Roses, Springas, AUieae. LUaes, 
Gudder Rose or Snowball, Double Flowring Almond, Honcysuckteit 
Callcanthers, H vdrangeas. White Fragrant CbtneM Psoniaa. 
South St. i mile east of Columlms. 
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Ecnil wch, [dt 4 capis fat ta.J AU i»yin«iU u be noadc In ad 
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Our Terms for next Year. 

Special iiotlrc to our frleuds and read- 
era generally. 

Two numbetH more will compiete the tirat vol- 
ume of the CullivMor; and, according to our 
CASH SYSTEM, all Bubacribere will be required 
(o renew iheir HubscriplionB before any papers 
-will be Bent them after that time (^unlesa they have 
alre&dy paid for a longer period m advonce.) 

A new proapectuH will be isaued with our next 
number, and a complete index will accompany 
the number following. As eome of our friends 
design to embrace the fasorabte opportunity for 
sending remittances by the members of the legie- 
Ulure ehortly to afisemble, we subjoin Ibe tbl- 
lowing 

Terms: 

The Ohio Cultivator will be continued at the 
BSme price aa heretofore, (though improved by 
the UBe of more engravings, &c.) viz: 

One Dollar per Tear, In Advance, 

dered at one time (tiiey need not be lo one ad- 
drew.] No distinction will be made in thia re- 
spect between those who are at preeeut subacri- 
bere, and new onen. 

Premlamfl! 

We hove a new supply of Colman'a volume of 
tha Geuesee Farmer compleip (in Nob.) with the 
index, which we offer aa premiums to all who 
may send ua votiR snascBiHEHs (with 83) two or 
more of them to be new onea— i, e., such as are 
not on our lint the present year. And if any who 
do this havB already received that volume of the 
Farmer an a premium, we will send ihem aome 
other. 

Postage. 

All letters with remiitancee, and in accordance 
with our terms, may be tent by mail, ai our ritk 
and cxperue. Post Office orders are more trouble 
■han profit to all parties, and we request our 
friends not to send them. 

§end Earlr. 

We hope as many of our friends as can do so 
will aend their new Bubflcriplions by ,he members 
■of the Legislature, and then send us as many ad- 
ditional naiiiea as po.'ssible by the first of Janu- 
ary. 

Post M.i^tcrs will greatly oblige lis by asking 
our aubacribera to renew promptly their subscrip- 
tiona, and sending the same lo ue as early aa 
poBUble, so that we can judge as to what number 
of copies to print on the first of January. 

We are!happy in being able to announce that Mr 
John T. Blain, who has been long and favorably 
known as Assistant Poetmaeter at Columbus, has 
been engaged to lake the management of the 



region will need no other assurance thai the bu- 
■Ineas will be correctly done. 



Suhecribers who hove failed to receive any of 
the numbers of the Cultivator of the present year, 
will please Inform us thereof when they renew 
their subscriptions, and the missing ones will be 



EacouragemeiU!-A wealthy farmer of this coun- 
ty, who Itecps a large Hock of sheep, stopped us 
in thestreet the other day to express to ui the 
deep interest he felt in the efforts that are being 
made to protect the interests of wool growers, 
and to promote agricullural improvenient gen- 
erally in Ohio. If he had not lold ua to the con- 
trary, we should have believed he cared nothing 
about these ihinga, for when asked to euhacribe 
for the Ci/LTIVATOB last spriug, he refused to do 
.so, on the alleged ground that he had not time 
to read it! We are truly glad lo discover that ha 
finds time occasionally to read a borrnvred copy! 

Conlrtuf, — Another wealthy farmer of this coun- 
ty, who has less time for reading than the one 
above alluded lo, subscribed and paid in advance 
for five copies of ihe Cultivator, for himself, three 
nte, and a son at school. 



Sales of Stock. (For Ohio.) — We lately no- 
ticed a couple of line Durham calree, and some 
superior Merino sheep designed for the West. — ^ 
The calves, (Uoit and Dolly] are a very promising ' 
pair, purchased of Mr. Prentice, of Mount Hope, 
and are designed for Messrs. George Wolfe and 
Thomas H'Guire, of Keene, Coshocton county, 
Ohio. The sheep were obtained in part from the 
noted flock of Mr. J. N. Blakesly, of Watertown, 
Counecticut, and part from the no lees noted flock 
of Mr. S, W. Jewett, of Weybridge, Vermont. — 
They were designed for Philo Buckingham, of 
Putnam, Ohio. We trust all these animals will 
arrive safely at (heir several places of destination, 
where we are sure they cannot fail to be highly 
appreciated. — Albany Cull. 

OreaJ yield of Pumplcini, — We saw a row of six 
huge pumpkins at the agricultural Fair a DaytoD 
last month, but did not learn any particulars re- 
specting them. The Transcript says they were 
raised by Mr John Kinaely, of Bath township, 
and were all the product of one vine. One of 
them weighed 113, and the six averaged 100 lbs. 
each. The aggregate weight of the product of 
the vine was G&8 pouni'sl 

Idore about Hast In WbeaL 



In one of the early numbers of out paper, (No. 
3,} it will be remembered we gave a chapter on 
Rust in wheat, with engravings illustrating the 
nature and mode of propagation of this worst 
malady to which our staple crop is liable. The 
Blalementa then given were new lo the majority 
of our readers, and contrary to the opinions of 
niany. Hence the desire has been expressed that 
further examinations of the subject should he 
made. It waa our intention to have given the 
farmers of this vicinity an opportunity of exam- 
ining specimens of rusted wheat with a good mi- 
croscope the past seD.son, but owing to the effects 
of frost and drought we saw no good specimens, 
and want of time prevented our making proper 
search. We will endeavor lo do it next year; and 
also to give the results of experiments tending to 
point out the meansof preventing the attacks of 
this malady. 

We have been reminded that our former en- 
gravings represented the minute rust plants or 
fitngii as having a more uniform and highly or- 
ganized appearance than they usually present on 
examination. This is atiributebte, in port, to the 
circumstance that there are found to be several 
varieties or species of these fungi, differing ma- 
terially In form, though agreeing in their mtxie of 



{fowlh and propagation. This will be explained 
}y the following illusirations taken from a lato 




An English writer, [Mr. Johnson we believe) in 
speaking of the rust says: ' It generally ossumea 
the appearance of a rusty looking powder, dilH 
pereed in spots or patches over the surface of the 
plant, which,upoD minute inspection are found to 
cone-iul of thousands of BnmO globules collected 
into groups beneath the hat'd glassy akin of the 
plant. The groups of gobules nave been ascer* 
tained by naturalists to be patches of tiny "muah- 
roomE," the seeds of which, ae ibey float in the 
air, enter the pores of the plant, and destroy it if 
it should happen to be sickly. It is known by 
farmers as the red rust. Another species, called 
the red gum, which attacks the ear only, is still 
more destructive. In the aggregate it consists o' 
groups of minute globules, interspersed with 
transparent fibres. The globules are filled with 
a fine powder, which explode when they are put 
into water. It is very generally accompanied 
with a maggot of a yellow colour, which preys 
also upon the grain, and increases the amount of 
the injury.' 

In order to make this article more complete we 
annex our former engravings, above alluded tOt 
with explanations. These, together with the 
foregoine, afford a better illustration of this sore 
pest of the farmer than has before been given by 
any publication in this country. 




, , ntwheti jtrBiv. ■Ilflitly nmntfitd. iboKTng 

(r) Buiill buiHh ot/unri, DHira tnuniAed. ibon-lu iliett UUch- 
niFni lo lb* rnvloor ■llAn the rtriw. 

(») The /«■/<■, or nulpluili.imilynu^itled.rullinnrii.wllb 
ibv FeedH MT^iDf tutni ivo of (hem. 

Our next chapter of this kind will be on skut 
in wheat — with pictures to match. 

Construetlou of a milk House— Inqnlrr. 

Mr. Batehah — Being about to build a dairy, or 
milk kovie, will thank you for any suggestions,^ 
Did you ever see anything ezfra of this sort in 
York SliUt! My site is on a north hill side, im- 
mediately below the well, from which 1 propose 
obtain'Ug the necessary waterj unless perhaps I 
may build aciatern above ground, and draw the 
water from it by a pipe of lead or iron. The ma- 
terial thought of, is stone, unless you insist that 
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brick is better. Suppose you give us a cut — a plan, 
in your Cultivator; others may want information 
too, on this subject. 

I do not fear but that I can make the house cool 
in summer, and of a proper temperature in win- 
ter — but I am not so confident aoout the necessa- 
ry ventilation, which I am told is a sine qua Tion, 
admitting the exterior air by windows or doors, 
for the purpose of a draught, admits every varia- 
tion of. temperature — too warm in summer and too 
cold in winter. Let us hear from rou, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Hamilion co,, O. 

P. S. Can an ice house be legally attached to 
a milk house so as to take advantage of the un- 
avoidable melting of the ice for the purpose of 
keeping mills, &c. 

Remarkt, — It will afford us pleasure if we can 
communicate any information that will have a 
tendency to improve the quality of Ohio butter, 
for certain we are there is much need of improve- 
ment. The writer of the foregoing appears to 
have the disposition, and we believe he has 
the skill and ability to make a milk house that 
will be ^something extra.' We are inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that the kind of house he pro- 
poses to make will not tully answer his expecta- 
tions. In our rambles among the farmers for a 
number of years past, we have pryed into 
the mysteries of quite a number of good 
dairy women's milk houses, and the result 
has been a conviction that the introduction 
of running or standing water into the milk house 
if more injury than benefit. We are aware that 
this is contrary to the opinions of the majority of 
housewives. They think a good spring house is 
almost indispensible for producing good butter in 
summer; and yet we have never found on the ta- 
bles of those who possess this much envied ad- 
vantage, as good butter as where a well construc- 
ted cellar is used for the milk room. The reason 
is, the dampness occasioned by the water, is more 
injurious to the milk and butter than is compensa- 
ted by the coolness it occasions. It is found that a 
dryy as well as cool, atmosphere is needed for this 
purpose; and it is better to dispense with some of 
the coolness than all of the dryness. 

Our advice to *a subscriber' would therefore 
be, abandon entirely the idea of bringing water 
from a well, a cistern or an ice house, and con- 
struct a good dry cellar on your northern expo- 
sure, with thick walls of brick or stone, to pre- 
serve an even temperature; a stone or cement 
floor, well drained below; aud windows on each 
side to afford ventilation. Plaster the ceiling, 
and avoid as much as possible the use of wood in 
all the structure. It is needless to add that noth- 
ing but milk and butter, and the vessels or imple- 
ments used therewith, should be admitted into 
the milk room.| Any article or substance that is li- 
able to contract mould, or cause the least smell 
will affect more or less injuriously the flavor of 
the milk and butter. Hence, too, the indispen- 
sible necessity of perfect cleanlinkss — the great 
CARDiNAX VIRTUE of all good dairy management. 
(The water that flows from an ice house in sum- 
mer, has always a musty smell, that would ruin 
the milk and butter in a dairy.) 

We shall have more to say on this subject at 
some other time, and shall be happy to have our 
correspondents express their opinions, or give us 
the results of their experience in relation to it. 
In addition to what has been said, the following 
excellent article, from the (Philadelphia) Farmers' 
Cabinet, will suflice for the present: 

THE MILK CELLAR. 

" It is a curious fact, but by no means unac- 
countable, that in many parts of the country the 
milk cellar is superceding the spring house , — an 
appendage that nas always been considered indis- 
pensable for the production of good butter, be the 
other qualifications of a farir and its appurtenances 
what they might. While on a visit to Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, I had occasion to remark the ex- 
cellen e of the butter at my friend's table, when 
he replied, he always selected the best cellar but- 
ter at market, for the use of his family, giving it 
as his firm conviction, that butter made in a cel- 
lar, was far preferable to that made in a spring 
house, its great recommendation being, in keep- 



ing sweet and good much longer, and retaining 
its fine flavor and color to the last, which spring 
house butter would not do. And he observed, it 
is customary to account for the greater price which 
which some dairymen obtain for their butter in 
the market, by saying it is cellar butter. 

Of course, it is readily admitted that much de- 
pends on the mode that is adopted in the man- 
agement of the dairy, commencing with the breed 
and feed of the cows, and ending with the man- 
ipulations of the butter; but the idea is gaining 
ground, that the bebt butter is to be made in a 
cellar, all other circumstances being equal. 

On reconnoitering amongst my friends, I found 
that several of them had substituted the cellar for 
the spring house; and I do not know one who is 
not satisfied with the arrangement, except it be 
where the cellar is dug in a damp soil, or has been 
most injudiciously opened to the well, the evapo- 
ration from which nils the room with constant 
moisture, which may be found adhering to the 
walls, the ceiling and the wood- work, the shelves, 
and particularly the inside of the door, causing 
a damp and clammy feel, and a nauseous, mouldy 
smell, which the butter imbibes, to its lasting in- 
jury: indeed no good butter can be made in such 
places. 

But another revolution is taking place even 
amongst the advocates for the cellar: it is no long- 
er thought necessary to dig the cellar very deep, 
or to arch it over with stone or brick, with an air 
passage through it for ventilation — a vault, as it 
is more properly then termed: it is found suffi- 
cient, if the cellar be sunk a few feet below the sur- 
face of the earth, with a wide and shallow win- 
dow on each side, the bottom of it level with the 
ground outside; well protected with a wire guard 
to keep out vermin, large flies, &c., and provided 
with a close glazed sash, which can be opened 
and closed at pleasure, by lifting it up to the ceil- 
ing, which ought to be no higher than the top of 
the windows; so that the air of the cellar can be 
ventilated by opening the windows of the two 
opposite sides, according to the way the wind 
sets at the time, shutting them quickly when 
necessary; for in cold, windy, or damp weather, 
the sooner the windows are again closed, the bet- 
ter. Indeed, to the management of the cellar in 
this particular, much of the success of dairying 
s to be attributed; cold and damp air being un- 
friendly to the secretion of cream, and its proper 
and entire separation from the milk. Hence, 
therefore, it is a bad practice to set the pans on 
the brick floor of the cellar; they ought always to 
be placed around on shelves, about three feet in 
height, and these, after being well washed with 
hot water, should be wiped quite dry, that no 
mouldy evaporation might take place to spoil the 
butter. The air near the floor of a dairy is always 
impure, being loaded with acid vapors and pu- 
trid exhalations, the density of which confines it 
to the lowest part of the room; hence it is, that 
the doors of some dairies are made with lattice 
work, that the air near the floor, as well as that 
near the ceiling, might be ventilated at the same 
time; these lattices being furnished with sliding 
panels, to be kept closed in bad weather. The 
milk cellar ought always to have a northern as- 
pect, and be well shaded by trees, not growing 
too near the windows, so as to impede a dry cur- 
rent of air, or to create a moist atmosphere; this 
consideration being of more importance than 
would readily be imagined. 

"Cellars thus constructed and carefully atten- 
ded, will, no doubt, supercede the use of spring 
houses generally, before many years have passed 
away; by which the business of the dairy will be 
rendered more agreeable, less laborious, and far 
less inimical to the health of those, particularly 
of females, whose occupation it is to attend to its 
never ceasing duties." 

A good crop of Corn and Fodder, 

raised by an old farmer in spite of difficulties. 

Mr M. B. Bateham, 

Dear Sir: — Last spring I had eight acres of 
Ohio River bottom land that I intended to plant 
in corn. The small amount of bottom land that 
falls to my share lies between the quarry hills 
and the river; and that part next to the hills is 
too wet for corn. On the side of the field next 



to the hills I made an open ditch to carry off the 
flooding from the hills, and also a covered drain 
to carry off the wet weather springs that arose on 
the side next to the hill. I made the covered 
drain by digging a ditch three feet deep and 
twenty inches wide, then filling it half full of 
rubble stones thrown in as loosely as possible, lev- 
eling the top, and covering over with straw, then 
filling up with the earth, hauling the surplus clay 
off to fill up a hollow that was at one end of the 
drain. By this operation I had the wet side of 
the field perfectly dry. The ground had been in 
pasture for several years ana I gave it a pretty 
good dressing of manure. My design was, to 
plow down the sod and manure about the lastot 
April or first of May, and work on the back of the 
sward. I attempted to plow at the proper time 
but found the ground so hard that it was almost 
impossible to plow it. I put it off, waiting for 
rain: during this time the drouth prevailed with 
unusual severity. The hills on all sides of us 
were on fire. Ahnost every Gazette brought in- 
telligence of destructive conflagrations in towns 
and cities, and gloomy forebodings filled the minds 
of farmers throughout the whole country. I saw 
clearly that the meadows would be a failure, and 
corn was the only prospect for winter food for 
cattle. I had a large stock of work oxvn to pro- 
vide for. 

On the 22d of May we had a very refreshing 
rain. I concluded that I would now break up 
my grass field and plant in corn as soon as possi- 
ble. The rain had not penetrated into the hard 
clay sod field over two inches: it was as hard as 
ever. I took a prairie plow and put on it four 
yoke of oxen with a good driver, and to make 
sure work, I held the big plow myself (though in 
my 60th year.) We tore the ground up thorough- 
ly, but when done it presented a most forbidding 
appearance for corn. I harrowed and rolled it, 
then cross plowed, harrowed and rolled again; 
by this time I had the ground completely pulver- 
ized. I then marked out and planted in drills 3 
feet apart, on the 4th and 5th of June. I gave 
three light workings, principally with the harrow 
and cultivator. The corn grew well and covered 
the ground so closely that it was pleasantly called 
by some of my good neighbors old Loughry^s 
hemp patch. 

Curiosity led me to measure one acre to see the 
result of my hard scuffle with the big plow. On 
the first day of October I had one acre running 
the whole length of the field, measured by a com- 
petent surveyor, and cut up. On the 18th, I 
husked out and measured the proceeds of the 
acre. The result was, one hundred and five bush- 
els of first rate com, and a most extraordinary crop 
of fodder. 

The ground is now clear of weeds and mellow 
as a garden. I intend to plant the same ground 
in corn next spring, and as the land must now 
contain a good supply oi vegetable matter, I in- 
tend to subsoil plow early in the spring and to 
dress before planting with 100 bushels of lime to 
the acre, composting the lime with sand. From 
all that I can learn from the Ohio Cultivator, 
Genesee Farmer, Leibig,Dana, Johnston and Fes- 
senden, I believe the liming will have a good ef 
feet. [Try it and let us know the result. — Ed. 0. 
Cult.] 

I. think as intelligent dependent creatures on a 
superintending Providence, we have great reason 
to be thankful thai the gloom that hung over our 
country last spring has been removed, and that 
now our barns and corn cribs are filled with 
plenty. 

With my best wishes, Mr Editor, for your suc- 
cess, and the prospei ity of the whole farming in- 
terest of Ohio, I remain most respectfully yours, 
&c., JOHN LOUGHRY. 

Rockville, Scioto, Co,, nNbv, 1845. 

Steam Car on the Prairies. — Gen. Semple of 
Illinois has invented a steam locomotive which 
promises to be successful for traveling on the 
extensive level prairies at the west. It is said to 
have wheels four feet in breadth, and six feet in 
diameter, and is expected to travel from eight to 
twelve miles an hour on common roads where 
the inclination is but slight. 

0^ See English news, on last page. 
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DUU 



n happiuea'i! This quealioii hiw 
wered in tho philoRophy of man. 



WhELt is hui 
never been a 
Itadetiniiioa9 
flntrs. Some place it in largu posseesioiis — some 
in bnowledgp — some in plitn^nri- — some in ease, 
and some in CDntentnieiii. Wealth, as it ia coin- 
moDlf understood, is not a source of happinefu, 
but ia rather produciivp of Jiiiaery. It corruptu 
the heart, debiues the minil, and prostitutes our 
whole being. Knowledge lea source of happtnees, 
and when perfected, secures the bigheni {Masiblp 
enjoyment. Pleasure ns usually sought and in- 
dulged, is the most fruitful cause of degradation 
ana woe. Hut there is a pure and innocent plea- 
sure that i^ inseparable front our happiness, in 
which alone is man authorized toindulge. Indo- 
lent ease is a fultie, and base as false, criterion of 
happiaees. Man -was designed for action — bold 

— ^ -.-■ --'R, No one can enpect real 

e fulRlment of his destiny. 

lal to be happy we must be 

le with proper qual ill cations. 

vith what wc have accomplish. 



and unremitting ai 

61eaaure expect in 
Ihers have told u 
eon tented. This is 
Tn be contented v 



ed and what we posesa is a condition of apathy 
undesirable and pregnant with evil. The eon- 
tented man folds hia arm« in iniietivity, and laughs 
at everything good or bad that poaees around him. 
He either doei) not know his duly, which is to 
Wage unceasing warfare against all wrong in the 
world, or else he has so far silenced hia moral mon- 
itor u to become unmanned, unmotived and un- 
feeling. It is ueeleeetosay that his source of hap- 
piness ia small, and his enjoyment little. Bui he 
who is contented only in the active and punctual 
discharge of hif duty, and feels conscience- 
eonaoUl every evening for having coniribuied 
•oroethiug during the day for the good ol the 
world, is properly disposed for real happiness. 

Were we, however, to define happiness, we 
■hould Himply call it harmony, — harmony with 
ourselves, harmony with our fellows, and harmo- 
ny with our God. To be in harmony with our- 
■elvea we must be victorious over ourselves, and 
continually subject and loyal to the divinity 
within UB. In prosperity and adversity— in joy 
ajid sorrow — in peace and tumult — amid friends 
and enemies, we must be the same uuHinehing, 
nndaunted and undisturbed moral actor; not yield- 
ing to discourage mem, but always cheerful — not 
tailing before the bla<it ol pnnsion, but erect, calm 
and unmoved. To be in Iiarniony with our fel- 
lows is to love all and be kind to all whether they 
reciprocate or despise our love and kindnesB. — 
We must feel no hostility to any being that walks 
in human shape. To be in harmony with God 
we must preserve his spiritual image and contin- 
ually aspire to the good and the perfect. An in- 
dividual thus disposed will never doubt hi.s happi- 
ness, nor feel it grow leas or insipid. He is in a 
suitable frame of mind to reap the greatest ad- 
vantage from science and everything which Im- 
proves and elevates. He will coulinually meet 
new sources of bliss, behold new joys shine out 
in his firmament, and feel new ecstacies sieie up- 
on his eiiHceptibiliiies. 

In a formrr article we treated of science as an 
elevator of the human character. This is accom- 
plished by aSbrding us mental development. 
(Self-knowledge, and a foresight of our destiny. 
Elevation of character is essential to happinest 
which is its natural result. But to be more defi- 
nite let UB specify: 

1. Science gives us material for thoughl and 
reflection. Man being a compound aaimal- 
that is of the physical and mental— requires 
double sphere of action. No difficulty has evi 
been experienced in giving the physical powe 
enough to do. There will never be a deficiency of 
employment for our animaljty. Thedisideralum in 
human felicity in lo give the mind a well balanced 
ppwvr to act and an ample sufficiency to < 
The moat fruitful source of miaery is tbund in oar- 
renness of thought and reflection. The mi ' 
will be employed, and if it be not engaged in 
Kood and the noble, it will be in the vile and ' 
DBsing. The world Is running over with me 
rial which science enables us to possess. It gi' 
expansion to embrace immensity, and power to 
jtfopriata to its use the illimitable riches of nalu 



With proper devclopmenis, the mind can never, 

— importunate crowd of themes for conaid 

ivcry one of which aiforde the most plea- 
surable contemplation. Many of the best minds 
that ever dignified humanity have experitnced 
easiug delight through life in pursuing but 
dcparimeut of the boundless field of science, 
nt intellects have expended the beat pari of 
life in demonalratinga few truths which are now 
" the possusaion of every BcUool-boy, Aaan In- 

ince of the pleasure of scientific pursuits, let 
__ refer to the philosopher who discovered simply 
a method of determining the specific gravity of 
bodies while bathing, and so delighted was he 
that he ran from the bath-house into the public 
1 crying ' eureka! eureka!!' ' 1 have found 
ave found it! ! ' Such is the experience of 
every individual who discovera a truth, or learns 
ine already discovered. Science, then, would 
■ive the mind abundant material for the moreaub- 
itamial and delightful employment, and thus 
make all the frivolous wurces of amusement re- 
Moried to by the world in general, insipid and con- 
temptible. 

2. What ate some of the branches or depart- 
ments of scientific interest and amusemeni! Let 
UH begin with ourselves and notice Anatomy and 
PhyHiology, which tell ua how complicated and 
wonderfuiis the formation of our physical «yB- 
and something of the power and goodness 
of Hiin who putus together. I appeal to all if 

would not afford great pleasure to understand 

cir own organiiulion. This would odd to our 
happiness, not only in increasing our fund of 
thoughl, but also in enabling UB by understand- 
ing ourselves to know the causes of many of our 
ills, and avoid them. To this let me add, Psy- 
chology, or the science of the mind. By this we 
look into the mysterious constitution of the ethe- 
rittl spirit and behold its connection with the su- 
preme mind and its eternal destiny. This study 
affords ample employment and pleasure for an or- 
dinary life. Departing from our own persons let 
us go out into nature. Asirononiy lifts our 
thoughts into the immensity of apace, and shows 
us sonielhing of the extent of the universe. — 
With what /eal have the Astronomers devoted 
themselves to the discovery and description of 
the heavenly bodies! All might possess the same 
devotion; and enjoy the same pleasure. Did man- 
kind properly appreciate lliis department of 
knowledge, there would be an observatory in 
every township constantly visited by all classes, 
anxious to enjoy a telescopic survey of the Blare 
and planets. Another branch we shall notice is 
Botany, which acquaints US with all the vegeta- 
tion that clothes the earth in apriue-time and sum- 
mer with beautiful verdure and blooming flowers 
that perfume the breeze and fill the air with fra- 
grance. How interesting and delightful these 
gentle ministers to sense! How pleasant the flow- 
er B9 it opens its petals of gorgeoup hues and deli' 
cious odors! Who cannot be a worshipper of the 
objects of Botanical science! In this branch 
might farmers and farmers' sons and daughters be 
innocpuily and joyously engaged. Were their 
attention properly directed to this subject, the 
plow-boy as he drives over the fallow would be 
curious lo analyze, at intervals, each spec i 
that should grow in his pathway, and on rel 
ing home exhibit to his litlle brothers and sii 
the treasures of his knowledge. Were this sub- 
ject also properly appreciated, there would be - 
Botanical garden ol magnificent dimensions 
every township, where specimens of all that bi 
and bloom in all chmes would be luxuriantly cul- 
tivated. Thus enduring scientific amusenienia 
would take the place of ihoi^e which are frivolous 
and evanescent. Though we have not 
specify u tenth part of the ecicntific so 
happiness, we must not forget Geology, which 
opens up the earth's crUMt to our view, and carry 
us hack to the origin of the globe and the pro- 
gressive development of the vegeinble and animal 
kingdoms. To reflect that the planet we inhabit, 
together with the systems of auna and planeta 
that fill all space, were once but subtle nebula, 
which, in the course of ages, gradually tends to 
a centre, assumed a rotary motion, ihrew off por- 
tions ol its outer crual, which, themselves, took 
a motion on ihsir axes, and alr^o around tli 



mon centre,— to reflect upon the origin of light, 
heat and air— the consoUiiaiion of the earth — the 
first appearance of plants, as fuci and fertts; of 
animals, as molusks and zoophytes, and to trace 
tho progression until all things were perfected 
for the appearance of Man, can but fill the 
mind with iuterest, aslonishmcnt and plea- 
sure. In these departments of nature, as well as 
all others, we behold the wonderful designs of Him 

ho works by taw and order , and suatains the Uni- 

erse. The blessings of science might be the 
common property of oil mankind, and there ia no 

Bson why they should not. 
3. Science refines the tastes and susceptibilities, 
and thus Increaxes our happiness. Behold the 
person in love with natural scenes! How inno- 
cent and enthusiastic his devotion! As he walks 
by the sea shore, over the lawn or through the 
grove.how full is his spirit with the silent yet joy- 
ous breathings of nature! His ia no fickle delight, 
no foolish pleasure! He daily lives insweetconi- 
miinion, aspires to the good and advances toward 
tho perfect. To this we may add the refinemetits 
of art, as painting, sculpture, poetry and music, 
which make up a variety, and term no inconsider- 
able source of true happiness. But we cannot 
pursue this agreeable enquiry further. Suf- 
fice it to say, that many are our facilities, tosies, 
emotions and susceptibilities, thai in iheir devel- 
-nent consists our highest happinesa, and that 
branches of knowledge are necessary lo give 
....■m tree, full and unlimited scope. When man 
shall understand his destiny, for what exalted 
purposea he Uvea, and wherein consiats his true 
-riterests and real happiness, his condition will be 

astly impioved. Tlieu education will not be 
made a mockery, and science a matter of dollars 
and cents. Then dishonesty and violence will 
not pervade the land , for the only strife will not be 
for the accumulation of wealth. The appeals 
of the good, the true and the beautiful will be 
heard and obeyed. Man will make it his business 
to bring out the spirit within him, and raise him- 
self 10 ereatness and happiness. 

I have now closed the series of communications 
I proposed. If they have suitably enforced the 
truths intended by the writer, or if they have been 
instrumental In arousing one mind to ils great 
interests, I feel myself abundantly reworded. In 
closing, let nie express the deepest desire of my 
heari, that we may all act vigorously for the great- 
est good of mankind, Ihat in our declining yeara 
we may enjoy the satisfaction of looking back up- 
on a well spent life. 

L. A. HINE. 
Ciiicinnali, O. 



Patrlolism and ABrlculture. 

Every Irue patriot desires to do all the good he 
can. Reader! you are a friend of your country, 
a friend of the rights of man. You are a whig 
or a democrat, or, perchance a liberty man. You 
are nol aboislroua demagogue, raging for office, 
and all bedewed with crocodile teara. You feel 
all you say, but you eoy nol half you feel. You 
aro sedate ond thoughtful; you know the tyranny, 
the treachery, the hypocricy of the posii you see 
the world but little different from what it has 
been, and look forward with many forebodingaof 
fear for the few bright spots in the political hori- 
zon of our own beloved country. You look for- 
ward to your children and your children's child- 
ren, and in the agony of paternal regard, you 
exclaim, they may be seris— they may be slaves! 

And how is this great evil to be prevented! Is 
it alone or chiefly by waging tho war of politics? 
If vou are yourself intelligent, you must answer 
nay! it m by Increasing the intelligence of the 
people, and making them copable of appreciating 
their rights. And how is this to be done! By 
multiplying schools, acadamiesand colleges! And 
who will put up the necessary buildings, furnish 
the aparatuB and books, and pay the teachers, and 
board and clothe the pupils! Here is the founda- 
tion of the whole matter. Intellectual knowledge 
is ahsolutely necessary to the continuance of lib- 
eriv, but without food and clothing life cannot be 
sus'tajnad. Hence meu have naglected their 
miuds to care for their bodies, and hence it is thai 
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tliey have'become slavea. It is Ihe neceasitiea of 
tnnnkind, the want of I'ood aod cloching that have 
*U8laved Ihem. 

Any true system for the amelioratioQ of the 
Condition of the human rnce must thsrel'orc con- 
template the easy nmlliphcation of the nccessa- 
riee of life. Unless our food and clothing can be 
furniafaed with diminished labor, there can be lit- 
tle time or money to expend on education. He 
who has toiled all day to obtain bread for his fatn- 
Uy, and is hourly looking lor the sheriff or conata- 
bfe to rob him of the little he has, can bestow but 
very few of his thoughts on the proper govern- 
ment of his country, and will most likely give his 
influence in whatever way may seem most likely 
lo him to furnish him present bread. 

In view of these facts I would address myself 
to the philanthropists of our country — to the pa- 
triots who really desire the welfare of the whole 
people: Can you do a better thing than promote the 

Sriculture, horticulture and mechanic arts which 
brd the people the means of subsistance! 1 
would speak to the minister in the pulpit, and 
Ibe declaimer on the stand, and ask them how 
much good they expei,! to do while iheir heareru 
kre hungry or their children are at home crying 
for breads Nor should they forget the many, who, 
for the wnntof decent apparel come not to hear. 

The promotion of ogrieuliure, horticulture and 
Ihe mechanic arts is and should be among the es- 
cred duties of religion. 'I was an hungered and 
je gave me bread, naked and ye clothed me.' He 
then who gives bread and clothing Is not only a 
patriot, but a worshiper of God. Nor should these 
passive be interpreted in that narrow sense 
which means the doling out of cold handed char- 
ity, the worst of all ways of giving bread and 
clothing, Bui they more properly apply to that 
promotion and diffusion of those arts of agricul- 
ture, horticulture and manufacturen, which shall 
enable each individual to obtain an abundance in 
the most honorable way. 

If I am right in these viewp, the minister, the 
lawyer, the statesman, the man of science and 
the gentleman of leisure, all are called upon by 
the solemn commands of patriotism and ol duly 
to Gnd, lo roll forward the wheelsof improve- 
ment, in those arts which may well be denomina- 
ted the arts of life. Every partisan holds his doc- 
trine to be true, and to him 1 would aay, give us 
bread and clothing, and comfortable houses and 
lodgings, and we will then give the time and the 
attention absolutely necessary to understand the 
great truths of your .lect or parly, but unli! then 
you cannot expect Ur; to have Ibe education or 
the leisure to comprehend and appreciate the im- 
portant truths of which you speak: therefore, as 
you love God and your country, and eepecially as 
you desire our welfare, by the full understanding 
of your principles, tell us first, or at least at the 
Bome time, how we shall so muliiply the neceasa- 
ries of life, as shall give us that comfort and leisure 
which have enabled you to understand so many 
thing?, 80 necessary for us loknow, 

I would remove no minister from his pnlpit, r 
«ny lawyer Irom his bar, nor lake the man of e 
ence from his laboratorv or study, nor infringe 
the rights of the man of leisure; but if I could, I 
would solemnly impress them, by the moat impor- 
tant considerations of duty to God and their fel- 
low citizens, of the propriety and necessity of aid- 
ing and promoting those arts which lie at the ba- 
aiaof all others, and without which misery and 
wretchedness must necessarily ensui 
clsosea. 

Among the prominent meann of promoting ag- 
riculture and horticulture is thedlmi.sion of agri- 
cultural knowledge, and this is lobe acconipliBhi 
chiefly by the circulation of agricullural pajiei_. 
If I can move you by no other conaideration let 
me tell you that your own fees, and stipends. 
and salaries depend upon the success of agricul- 
ture and horticulture. It is highly laudable that 
you should provide for yourselves arid your fami- 
liM, but where nothing is, nothing can be had— 
Let us all then, farmers, artisans, honorables and 
eequires, go for promoting the fundamental art* 
so that where much is, much can beliadl Let ua 
by the love of abundance for ourselves, by ihe in- 
apiraiion of patrioiiem, and by the solemn com- 
mands of God, march forward for the improTS- 



ment of our race, and as being at the very basis 
of this advance, let ub promote and encourage 
n improved agtlcullurel Can we in any way do 
nore good! He that huB honestly labored and 
oiled, whether in religion or politics, or abalract 
ciencp must answer no! Up then, and as a be- 
;inniug circulate the agricullural papers of your 
liaie, and consider what you can contribute of 
ufe lo their columns. In looking around, you will 
o1>aerve that Mr. Bateham's zeal and industry de- 
i praise, and you will lend aband to circulate 
the Ohio Cultivator, as one among the useful In- 
strumentalities. 

ELI NICHOLS. 
Lot/drville, O. 
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(KV" The Ohio Legislature will assemble on the 
firsl day of December. We hope as many of our 
lubscribers as can do so, will remit their new sub- 
:cripiions at that time, ea that their names may 
stand near the head on our new books. See 
terms, iS-e.,on first page. 

The mealker since our last has been quite cool, 
with some rain, though not much in this part of 
the state. The past week has been fine and dry. 
The roods are good, and fall business lively. The 
young inheal cro;) looks well in all parts of the 
state, we believe, 

()ij- Notices of publications in our next. Also, 
hints on conducting Farmers' Clubs. 

05" Patriots and philanthropists should read 
the communication of Eli Nichols, in this paper; 
and every young man thai of L. A. Hine. 

(Kr We didnri my lo'—The Gallipolis Journal 
says, ' the editor of the Ohio Cultivator expresses 
the opinion that the foreign demand for grain and 
provisions will absorb all the supplies of this 

Put on your tpeci and look again, Mr Journal! 
— lurplut is the word. 

•,(Kr ' The meaniring worm: ihal has attacked 
the apple trees in Indiana, is not the 'canker 
tnorm' of New England, as one of our correspon- 
dents supposes. 

Canal Tolls os Plaster.— A gentleman in 
Trumbull County (who, we believe, iorroiD» the 
reading of our paper) calls our attention to the 
importance of securing a reduction of the canal 
tolls on piaster, for the encouragement of its nse 
by farmers. He says that ground plaster, which 
costs about $6 per ton at Cleveland, is sold as 
high as $13 per ton, at Warren, in Trumbull co. 
and adds, what is very true, that it ought not to 
pay a higher duty than is levied on coal. We 
will inquire into the particulars before long. 

Some friend informed us last summer, that 
plaster of the best quality from Michigan, would 
shortly be furnished at the lake ports, at about 
$4 or Sti per ton in barrels. Willhe or someone 
else let us know if this is now or will shortly be 



On Taxintr Doss. 

We have received several kti era during thi 
past three months in relation to the proposed ta:. 
on dogs, in ihia state, and Ihe disposition to be 
made of the money thua raised, as contemplated 
in the resolution of the convention in June. The 
writers aU agren in the main poini, namely; ihat 



euchaiojcis imperiously demanded by the wool 
growing interest of Ohio, but they diffpr as to the 
amount or rate of tax and the disposition of the 
funds. Some think that an increased rate should 
iposed on the owner of more than one dog — 
say 25 ctB for the first, 50 cts for ilie id, kc. And 
also that the money should be expended in the 
county or township where raised, in compensa- 
ting the owners ol sheep that are killed by dogs, 
here such compensation cannot be hod of the 
vners of the dogs. 

A bill in accordance with these views, was in- 
troduced in the Legislature last winter, and waa 
objected to and defeated on the ground that it 
was too complicated, and particularly asit would 
place money in the hands of numerous county or 
town officers which would lead to endless com- 
plaints and difficuliiee. We believe there was 
soiiie ground for this opinion, and that the taw 
should be AS simple as possible — keeping in view 
the grand object, which is not to moke additional 
provisions for indemnifying those who may have 
sheep killed by dogs, but to strike at the root of 
' evil and thin off the dogs. The sheep farm- 
ofOhio, who ask this law, are nowise partic- 
ular about the details, they are quite willing these 
should be settled by the legislature, only let such 
a tax be imposed as will secure this great end. 

More fine theep killed. — Mr P. Buckingham of 
Putnam, informs us that he purchased, a few 
days since, a lot of very fine sheep just brought 
from Pennsylvania, by Mr Hauley, and almost 
the first night ifler getting them home, ten of the 
inent were killed by dogs, and as many more 
wounded so thai most of ihem will probably die! 
Theownersof the dogs were ascertained, but,asis 
lommonly the cose, the y ore persons of no respon- 
libility; hence, as the law now stands, there is 
lo means of redressing the injury or abating the 

Ohio Slate Board of Agricnltme. 

It will bo rempnibered that an adjourned meet- 
Dg of the Board will lake place at Colurobus. on 
Wednesdoy, the lOih day of December. As tha 
Legialaiure will convene on the 1st, this will be 

good season to consult with the committees 

d members of that body in relation lo the pas- 
sage of a law, or laws, for the promotion of Agri- 
Let there be o full attendance, and the 
right spirit manifested by the friends of the cause 
throughout the state, and the best results may 
be expected. 

The Address of the Stole Boord, which wss 
intended for publication in this number of out 
paper, did not reach us in time, owing to Bome 
deloy in transmitting the draft of it from Mr Lap- 
ham to Gov. Trimble and back. It will appear 
:xi, and perhaps sooner in some of the 
other papers. 

Circulate the Petitions ! 

The blank petitions prepared by us, under the 
direction of the State Board of Agriculture, are 
now ready. Copies have been, or soon will be, 
sent to such individuals as we think of who will 
be likely to interest themselves in obtaining sig- 
natures, and olso to each POST MASTER where 
any of our papers are taken, so that every sub- 
scriber has an opportunity losign. {Jij" Call and 
get the petition, sign and circulate it prom]]tly, 
and send it to your Senotor or Representative , 
at on early doy of the session. 

We subjoin the forms of petitions, so that those 
who choose con write copies for signatures. 

To iKt Honorable Ihe Senate and Hotue qf Repre- 

reienloHvei of the Slate of Ohio, in Huioni 
WE, the undersigned, farmers end citisens (rf 
the county of regarding the improtce- 

menl of agriculture as an object of^the highettim- 
portance to the people of Ohio, and the sureet 
means of increasing our prosperity as a State, <?0 
most respectfully and earnestly ask your honor- 
able body (0 pass ■ £mvi for Iht yr^molion of Ag- 
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ruvUure, in accordftnee with Ihe resolutions and 
memorial of the State Agrloulturttl Convention, 
held in the city of Columbus in June last: — espe- 
cially to provide for apermaoeot State Board of 
Agriculture, and the encouragement of County 
Aniculiural Societies, with euch mien for their 
■id and government aaahall render them moet 
naeful and efGcient; and furthermore such other 

f>n>vieiona calculated to advance the great form- 
ng interests of the State as in your wiedoiu may 
be deemed best. 

No. 9. 
7b Ike Honorable Ihe 'Oeaeral Autmbly qf ihe 
Slate of Okio! 

Your memorialists, residents ofthe county of 
believing that the §:reat farming In- 
terests of the Stale would be promoted by a law 
lo protect wool growers frorn the immense losses 
and injuries now constantly accruing from the 
destruction of sheep by dogs, do respectfully ask 
your honorable body to pass a law imposing a lax 
on dogs of such an amount as will tend to lessen 
their numbers and secure the object desired. 



lADIES- DEPARTMENT. 



fC5- We are very Mrry to find our ' ladies de- 
parimenf so poorly supplied in this number; but 
our readers are already aware of our disqualilica- 
lion for filling it, anil we muBl necessarily depend 
on contributions from the ladies themselves; es- 
pecially BO long as the proHls of our paper are not 
EufBcient to warrant lis in engaging the services 
of thai ' assistant.' — ed 




Fall and Winter Plowio)?, to destror 
Gi-ubs and Inaecis and Improve heavy 

Soils. 

We wiflh el ihis particular time to remind far- 
mers whose lands ore infested with grub-wormf 
and other injurious insectfi, of what was said in 
oor paper of August isih. and at several other 
times, in regard to the beneficial effects of fail and 
winter plowing as a means of destroying these 
nests. Many kinds of insectsare now lying in: 
dormant state within six or eight inches of thi 
surface, and if turned up by deep plowing, they 
have no power to descend again, but are destroy- 
ed by the frostsof winter. Of other kinds, also, 
the eggs are deposited a few inches beneath the 
surface, and may be destroyed in the same way. 
Gardens, loo, where cut worms and the like 
abound, should by all means be spaded or plowed 
at this season, leaving the sur&eo in furrows 
ridgeE as loosely as possible. This will not only 
destroy a great portion of the int^ectn, but will 
leave the ground in fine condition for early plant. 
ing in the spring. 

The effects ol freezing and thawing on a soil 
the least enclmed to clay are exceedingly benefi- 
cial, not only in rendering it more friable and easy 
of culture, but in changing the character of its 
elements so as to make the food of plants which 
it contains more soluble and available. Sandy 
soils are not benefitted in this way, and should 
not be plowed at this season, unless infested 
grubs or wo rms- 

Sheep v. Doks. — It may seem almost incredible 
10 some, but we have it from & source that can be 
relied on, that during f e last five or six months, 
at least two hundred sheep have been killed by 
dogs, within the limits of Urbana township alone. 
This is a serious grievance, and one, too, thai 
should be remedied, if it is within the power of 
the Lejjifllaiure to do it. In the language of Ihe 
petition whicli is now being circulated In this 
county, ■ so far OS this community is concerned, 
the question must now be settled, which branch 
of business must yield to the other' — the raising 
of sheep or of dogs. — Urbana Cilixea and Oazelte. 

Which is most for tho interest of the Farmers 
of Ohio, to encourage the raising of sheep, or 

Mr George Smith, of Munson, two miles dis- 
tant, had in one night last week 36 sheep killed 
Uid wounded. Several were dead when found. 
Others badly wounded were butchered, in all 33, 
und one has died since. — Qtauga. lUp. 



Bntier in Indianopolls, 

We have heretofore Huppoaed that the quality 
of the butter generally sold in the Columbus and 
Cincinnati Markets was about as bad as it could be, 
but the following description of Indianopolls but- 
ter, which we find in the Indiana Farmer and 
Gardener has somewhat altered our opinion: 

BuTTSR. — The degrees of comporison in ihie 
market are — horrible, bad, tolerable. Weeeldom 
iny butter in the market which merits a bigh- 
riu. Vast quantities exposed for sale, and 
bought upon co.iipulsion, and ate through dire 
asiiy, would. In New York or Philadelphia, 
:r be quoted as butler, but only as great. — 
Sour, bitter cream, from dirty recepticles, yields 
butter depraved from the very churn; but lard 
being added, and bttHermilk not rubilracled, it trav- 
els lo market in hot weather, and lis charms are 
exposed in a very mellJnK mood. Oh, for a ref- 
ormation in the dairy! While old farmers hunt 
good breeds of cows, we hope young farmers will 
find a breed ol wives who shall know that there 

such a virtue as clcanlinen. Poverty ie not dis- 
graceful, but UBStiness is. 

The practice of rolling butter in linen cloths is 
not good. In warm weather it sticks, and in all 
weather butler takes a peculiar taste from the 
cloth. Besides, though we believe in saving old 
shirts, we don't like the economy of tearing them 
up for butter rags. Poor as our butter in, there ' 
seldom a lump without a thirl to its back! 

Sons or Ihe Bumblcr. 

Oh; give me a home in 

That kiss the azure sky; 
When the joyous hours of summe 

TJor brought with them a sigh. 



Oh give me n home in the sell same 

Upon the lofty brow 
Of that glorious hill, where we ne'ei 

The bumble knee to bow. 



3h give me a home 'i 
Which fronted our 

Where the circling v 
As it creeps from oi 



lid the dark green pint 

ae of the ivy twines 
r earihern floor. 

1 that lofty height, 



Oh give me a home l ^ _..,,..., 

Which springs from the wavey lawn; 

Where I tumbled rocks with crouching might, 
And rose with the breaking dawn. 

Oh give me a home that jjood old home 

High up on that sunny mount. 
Where the cataect dashed in sparkling foam, 

Down, down from its glorious fount. 

ANASTASIA. 
Caille Roclc. JFeitern rirgiiiia. 



MECHANICS' DEPARTMENT. 



(KT" We ore happy to inform our friends thai 
we have engaged a young artist, an £ngiuveb 
ON Wood, to be employed in our office. He will 
commence next montn, and from that time we 
shall be able to enrich our mechanical depart- 
ment with illustrations. 



Progress and Improvement in the Mechanic Arts. 

Exhibition, of the American IntUlute, A'ew Turk. 
— The annua! Fair of the American Institute ap- 
pears lo have been unusually brilliant this sea- 
son, and was visited by an immense number of 
Bpectaiors. A| the close of the Pair, a most 



ited and interesting address was delivered by the 
president. Gen. Tallmadge, from which we make 
a few brief extracts, which we think will be read 

After remarking at some length on the chame- 
ter and object of the American Institute, and on 
the beneficial operation of the present tariff sye- 
lem. Gen. Tallmadge commenced speakins of the 
remarkable specimens of mechanical skill and 
inventive talent that had been exhibited. Hti 
first spoke of Mr. BiiUngs' new machine for 
breaking and dressing flax and hemp, as one that 
would completely revolutionize all the hemp and 
liuen busiuesB. We can raise better flax here 
than any where else; and now, with this ma- 
chine, we can jn eight days do what formerlf 
took six moths to accomplish, and do it mueti 
belter. The rope made by it was superior to any 
foreign rope, and could be seen ana tested with 
the machine at A. B. Taylor's, in Hague el., in 
this city. 
This is, next to that wonderful invention, the 
merican Cotton Gin, the greatest improvement 
that has befallen our western rivers and plains. 
We produce Jn eight days, by ihis process, the flax 
ready tobeepuu into rope, or wove into cloth. He 
also alluded to the new machine for spinning cot- 
in; a new throstle frame, which is almost the 
onder of the world; its velocity is much greater 
than any of the old machines, and by a different 
arrangement of thecpindles, a superior accuracy," 
quahiy, and speed are attained that surpass all 
idibiliiy. And Ibis is the product of American 
genius- (He here exhibited a skein of thread.) 
This is one skein out of 300, and has 840 yarde 
in it. One pound is spun into 800 hanks, and 
these will extend 150 miles. 

He than alluded to the great improvemente 
made in cut glass in this country; whereas, a ""ew 
years since, and we had lo import all our decan- 
lers and cut doss; now, Mr. Curtis of the Glass 
Works, Brooltlyn, produces glass of fine color 
and belter cut than any imported gloEs; and we 
have no cause lo beg and prav for this article 
from foreign countries. 

He spoke in warm terms of the increasing en- 
terprise of theSouth— of her railroads— of the 34 
coiton factories in Georgia— of the same number 
in Tennessee, and of Charleston herself going 
into manufacturing. The advantage o( manu- 
factories may be seen by the fact that in one 
school district in New Hampshire, ten years ago, 
there were but 126 persona, and that district now 
has 10,000 persons in it. Look at Lowell— a few 
years ago uninhabited— and it has 40,000 people, 
Bud 820,000,000 of capital; and what Varmer 
around there is not the richer for its prosperity! 
Now the farmer and mechanic understaml their 
own good. You make grain, I'll make iron— vou 
make cloth, I'll make leathei, and so we will go 
on harmoniously for our common, mutual happi- 
ness and prosperity. (Applause.) 

After staling ihal there were now seo coiwn 
factories in the Southern States, he spoke of the 
Iron trade, and of the wealth thai would Sow 
into this country shortly from the developement 
ol our immense resources in iron. A few yeare 
ago. and we had lo import our ox-chaine- but 
that time will never come again. We hove un- 
told wealth in our iron mines, and it only needs 
enterprise and proper legislation to deve'lope it, 
ill" ports of con^^umpiioo. We hove 
the world to work up the 
' wo will export into Eni- 
-J0,000,000 tons of iron are 
> of the civilized world; and 
75,000,000 tons are produced 
,,. , ,*■ (Loud applause.) 
It would be bod, infamoualy bad, faith to the 
..^iigranl, after coa.^ing him all the way from 
England to Lhis country under a promise of high- 
er wages, to make him, after he gets here, contend 
against the pauper labor of Europe, or work aa 
they do, for two or three shillings a day f Ai>- 
plsuse.) Away with such a doctrine— it is not 
the doctrmeof ihe American Inetiiuie. 

TWs institute has helped all branches of trade. 
Look at the beauiiful stoves and ranges from Mott 
and from Pierce. Look at the splendid ware 
from Squires— at the ingeniously contrived and 
handsome hats from Knox— at thoi« superb and 
inimitably beautiful ladies' boots from Lab^teaox 



and bring il 
the besi an 
iron, and a few yea 
laud, .^t present, 
required Ibr the use 
of this no less thai 
by the United Stai 
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— at that remarkable and valuable elock hanging 
there, made by Mills, of Fulton street, and will 
run a year without winding up — at this extraor- 
dinary bonnet which I here hold up, made by Mr. 
Sammis, of Delancy street, entirely of American 
raw silk, which will make a beautiful face look 
twice as beautiful as any other, (laughter and 
applause from the ladies)*— and also at this other 
beautiful bonnet, (here he took up the Neapolitan 
hat,) which I can crush up, (he crushed it in his 
hands,) and lo, presto, it is good as ever again. — 
(Great applause.) Formerly we imported all our 
gold and silver pens; — you see the very superb 
case in this Fair made by fiayley; well, no foreign 
ones ever equalled them, and we export large 
numbers. A few years ago and we had to send 
for all our teeth to Paris, (laughter;) now we 
make them all. (More laughter.) I mean artifi- 
cial oneB. The beautiful specimens made by Mr. 
Alcock, which took the gold medal, are made 
here to the number of 500,000 a year, and instead 
of paying $5 for a French tooth, as formerly, we 
can get one for five shillings! Applause.) 

Until very lately, it was the fashion to have a 
French cutter in all onr tailoring establishments, 
and without this men did not consider them- 
selves well dressed. Now Paris sends here for 
American cutters, and the beautiful specimen of 
scientific cutting exhibited here by Mr. Emmet 
Moore would make a badly shaped man look 
handsome. (Applause.) You saw the valuable 
invention of Mr. Ray, of this city, to prevent ac- 
cidents on railroads, and now by this no car can 
run off the track, even if the switch be turned 
the wrong way. The new truss bridge of Mr. 
Hassard is better than any bridge yet built in Eu- 
rope, and we are daily sending our artisans, loco- 
motives, skip-builders, and all sorts, to Europe, to 
instruct them in all the mechanic arts. (Great 
applause. 

As of coats, so of boots. No man was former- 
ly well dressed without French boots. Here is a 
pair made by a mere apprentice of Mr. Jennings^ 
m Nausau street, that surpass, for beauty, lor 
skill, for tne wonderful accuracy of the stitching, 
all the boots that ever were made in Paris or Lon- 
don. And not only this, but Mr. Dick, of Nas- 
sau street, has actually improved on the mechan- 
ism of the human frame, and by his elastic shank 
under the foot makes it only half the trou- 
ble to walk a mile that it was iormerly. So of the 
wonderful improvements in Daguerreotyping; a 
few years since, and we knew no more about it 
than the man in the moon; and now Messrs. 
Haas, Plumb, Antony & Edwards, Gavitt, Bra- 
dy, &c., have far surpassed all French Daguerreo- 
types. Again, our ladies excel all others as me- 
chanics. (Applause.) There is a shirt sent by 
Mr. Bennet, of Fulton and Henry streets, Brook- 
lyn, that contains 20,000 stitches, and, as a spe- 
cimen of the most beautiful work, cannot be sur- 
passed; and it is a proud proof of the taste, skill, 
and industry of an American lady. (Applause.) 

Gen. T. went on at some length to speak of 
the valuable tanning machine, RousselPs perfu- 
mery, Conroy^s fishing tackle, the computing 
scale, the inlaid door knobs, the choice fruit and 
flowers, &c., &c., as proof of our superior pro- 
gress in these matters over Europe; and observed 
that this Institute can help the stove man, can 
help the tin man, can help the hatter, can help 
the boot-maker, can help the pipe-layer, (much 
laughter,) can help the chair-maker, and, above 
all, it can help the ladies. (Laughter.) We love 
the land that produces such beautiful goods — 
others love the sweer girls that made them. — 
(Loud applause.) 



Plows — Important trial and decision. — The 
United States Circuit Court, now in session in this 
city. Judge Nelson presiding, has been engaged 
for the last three days in the trial of a very im- 
portant patent case. Benjamin H. Wood, sued 
. Antony for an infringement upon the patent 
which Jethro Wood had taken out for 'Wood's 
Plow,' an invention of his own. This article is 
in eeneral use throughout the United States, and 
scientific writers have said that it has been a 
more beneficial improvement than any other of 
the present century, except the steam engine. — 
We understand that the rights of the patentee 



had been so generally infringed upon as to render 
his invention almost useless to him, so far as pe- 
cuniary benefit was concerned. The jury after 
a patient hearing of the evidence, and the ad- 
dresses of the able council engaged, returned a 
verdict /or the plaintiff. The effect of this verdict 
is to establish the patent of Wood to this useful 
invention, and thus put an end to the infringe- 
ment upon his rights. Counsel for the plaintiff, 
W. H. Seward, Samuel Stevens and Z. A.Lelland, 
Esq'rs.; for the defendant, Daniel Wright, Esq. — 
Albany Ev, Journal. 

Tike Electric Telegraph. 

We have mentioned that this most wonderful 
invention was exhibited in operation at the late 
Fair at Utica, and it was our intention to have 
attempted a description of its construction and 
mode of operation lor the benefit of our unscien- 
tific readers, but it would be very difficult for us 
to do this in a manner that could be understood 
by those entirely unacquainted with the laws of 
that most subtle and mysterious agent called elec- 
tricity, in its various forms, as magnetism, gal- 
vanism and atmospheric electricity or lightning. 
We shall, therefore, mainly content ourselves 
with stating what this contrivance will accom- 
plish, rather than how it is done. ' 

Most, if not all of our readers are aware that 
the electric fluid will pass through metalic rods 
or wires, with inconceivable velocity. Its speed 
is said to be at the rate of eighty thotuand miles in 
a second of time! and it loses none of its force by 
distance; so that if a wire was extended round 
the entire world, a single shock, or charge from a 
galvanic battery or electric machine, would make 
the entire circuit in less than one second of time!! 
On this principle is based the Electro-magnetic 
Telegraph, of which so much has of late been said 
in the papers. With such lightning velocity, by 
means of this invention, shall we soon, very 
soon, be enabled to hold communication with the 
most distant parts of this great Union! The ex- 
periment which has been tried for more than a 
year past, between the cities oi i3altimore and 
Washington has fully demonstrated its practica- 
bility and usefulness; a line of copper wires as 
conductors of lightning messages are now almost 
completed from Baltimore to Philadelphia, thence 
to New York, and from there to Boston. Anoth- 
er line is partly completed, and to be done this 
fall, from New York city to Buffalo, and another 
is under way from Philadelphia to Harrisburg in 
Penn., and is to be extended on to Pittsburg. — 
This last line is undertaken by a company who 
have secured the patent right for extending it 
through the western states to the great Lakes and 
the Mississippi river, called the ' Atlantic and 
Mississippi Telegraph Company.' The manag- 
aging agent of this company is our former fellow 
townsman, Henrv O'Reilly, Esq. In conversa- 
tion with him at Rochester and Utica he inform- 
ed us that this company was then just organized, 
and stock had already been taken to construct 
the telegraph to Harrisburg. And as soon as 
that portion was put under contract, subscriptions 
would be opened for additional stock to construct 
the line to Pittsburg. (We see by tha Pittsburg 
papers that most if not all of the stock has already 
been subscribed, and it is expected the work will 
be soon begun.) Then he will proceed to Wheel- 
ing, and from thence to this city (Columbus,) and 
onward to Cincinnati, &c., as fast as the people 
are disposed to take stock sufficient to pay for 
constructing the work; and from the readiness 
with which the stock is subscribed for in other 
states, with the assurance there is of its being 
profitable, he telt no doubt but that the whole 
line to Cincinnati would be constructed within a 
year! 

The mode of construction is, to extend the 
wires (which are made of copper, and coated with 
composition) from the tops of posts 300 to 400 |3el 
apart and 20 to 30 feet high. The expense is 
only about $160 per mile. 

We have not space nor time sufficient to give 
the arguments that are used to show the uses and 
probable profits of this system of telegraphs; but 
the best judges of such matters to be found, have 
expressed their full conviction that they will in a 
short time become so extensively used as to ren- 



der the investment quite profitable to the stock- 
holders. Let those who are most interested in 
the speedy transmission of intelligence in all our 
towns and cities, think of this and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Are the merchants and traders, the bankers 
and brokers^ the editors and politicians of Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, and other places in the heart 
of this western world aware that before the peri- 
od arrives for another year's operations in pork 
and flour, they may all obtain the European news 
on the arrival of each steam ship, the instant it 
is received in Boston or New Yorki What 
chance will there then be for private expresses ^ 
and unfair speculations in produce ? Then, too, 
how pleasant it will be for politicians to be able 
to receive and communicate intelligence with 
lightning speed from and to head quarters at 
Washington, and the capitals of all the important 
states in the Union! In short, no one can begin 
to estimate or foresee what a mighty revolution 
this invention will effect in all our business, so- 
cial and political movements, and we must leave 
the subject for abler pens than ours to descant 
upon. 

Tlie Potat<»e Bot« 

The Editor of the Sandusky County Democrat 
says: * We hear almost a general complaint 
among the farmers of this county, of the potatoe 
crop being affected with the rot. The crop has 
turned out better than any one expected three 
months ago; but since it has been gathered, and 
the existence of the disease known, doubts are 
expressed as to there being enough for home con- 
sumption for the year to come. Some attribute 
the rot to the drought; others, to a particular soil. 
We ishould like to nave the opinion of the editor 
of the Cultivator, or any of our experienced far- 
mers upon this subject.' 

Remarks, — We are inclined to /hink that the 
rot which our Sandusky neighbor speaks of, is 
not of the same kind as that which nas for the 
past two years prevailed in some of the eastern 
states, and is now exciting so much alarm in 
most parts of Europe. This potatoe cholera^ as 
it is now often called, does not appear to have ex- 
tended its ravages in this country the past sea- 
son, but on the contrary has done less injury in 
most parts than last year — though in portions^^of 
Maine and Nova Scotia it has been worse than 
ever before, as is also the case in Europe. In 
the northeastern counties of tliis state, and in 
western Pennsylvania and New York, where 
there were some appearances of the disease last 
year, we hear of few complaints this season; hence 
there is reason to hope that it will, in a short 
time, disappear entirely, or be confined to cooler 
and warmer climates than ours. Much discus- 
sion has been had in regard to the nature of this 
malady, its cause, remedies, &c., both in the pa- 
pers of this country and Europe, and much labo- 
rious research has bean bestowed upon the sub- 
ject by men of science; but, although many plau- 
sible theories have been advanced, nothing posi- 
tive, or very conclusive, has as yet been made 
known respecting it. Another year's experience 
will probably be necessary to decide upon the 
merits of different theories and the remedies pro- 
posed. 

Potatoes often rot, both before and after being 
dug, from other causes than this disease; such as 
being killed by frost before maturity, an ex«ess 
of wet, &c. And when buried in a heap, they 
not unfrequently become heated and spoil, by 
being covered too deeply before the weather be- 
comes cold. 

The time for Cutting Tlmlier. 

Mr Editor — I am a reader of your paper, and 
have observed nothing in its columns as yet re- 
specting the best time ot cutting timber for dura 
bility, or to hasten its decomposition. This is a 
subject ol interest to every inquiring fanner; for 
it is well known that the same kinds of timber 
are more or less durable owing to the season of the 
year in which they were cut. 

There appears to be a variety of opinions, how- 
ever, among writers, as to the best time for cutting 
timber: It is stated in the Genesee Farmer^ ycA.^ 
p. 41, that February is the best time to insure its 
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durability. In b book, printed bi Philadelphia, 
mon ^ier the revolmionary war, the Buihoraays, 
* Long experience, ! think, h»th sufficienily m- 
certamed, thsi timber cut down in the spring, is 
much more durable than when cut at any other 
time.' The New England Farmer saya niidsum- 
mei, while, strange as it may apppar, others say 
fall. These opiniona cannot all bo right. 

i have learned by obeervaiion that by cutting 
timber in February, there will be but little differ- 
ance in the appearance of the white or aap wood, 
and red or outer heart, and both are more dura- 
Ue than if cut in any other season of the year. [I 
timber be girdled in February, the bark will cleave 
to the trunk and branches, the twigs hang 
the branches remain fi.xed, and the whole 
will stand years longer than if girdled in i 
summer or any other season of the year. 

Bui if limber is to lie cut or girdled to insut 
death or hasten its decomposition, it should be 
done in August ' inthe old of the moon and the sign 
in the heart.' This is alw* the best time to sprout 
or grub around slumpe, to mow briers and elders, 



inquire into the amouiu of lonet auBiained by 
their cnnstitueaie, during ihe year or two past, 
the depredations of dogs, aa well as the 
henefiJi accruing to the owners, and ibeir neigh- 
bors, Tromaconvenient AuMfmarJIrediiuB furnish- 
ed for their surplus beef, pork, and soap grease. 

The weather has been fine till within a week 
past, in which latter time old Boreas haa been 
bitting his war steeds and trying their panes, 
and lo-day the way they snort and career and 
scour over bill-top and prairie, in ihie hyperbo- 
rean lake region, is a caution to corn-buskers'. 
Youre, &c., 

B. SUMMERS. 

Flarenet; Erie eoanly, O., Abti. 9, '45. 



Sfc: V. WILLIAMS. 

Franklia Co., O. 1845. 

Jfcmorjl-*— The proper time for cutting limber 
hoa indeed been the subject of much diBpuie;but 
the practice in foreign countries, and the opinion 
of the majority at home seem to decide in favor of 
the winter season when durability is the object de- 
Bired, and mid-aummer for the reverse. As to 
the ' full of the moon' or the' sign in the heart,' 
we regard these circumstances as having no more 
influence on trees, or timber than they have on 
iron or stone— just none at all, 

Leller from Hon. B. Summers. 

St^te BoiKD OF Agmculture — Sfcgestioxs roB 
THE Members of tkr. Ohio Lggisimture. 
Ma. BiTEHiM— Dear Str— Aa a short time 
will bring together, at the the capitol, the servanie 
whom the sovereign peopls have elected to iegie- 
late for them, it may perhaps be well to call their 
attention to a few things which will claim a por- 
tion of iheir attention during the approaching 
session. I perceive, by your valuable periodical, 
that Ihe Stale Board of Ajjricullure have deter- 
mined to ask for the organization of their board 
and such pecuniary aid as will make it a living. 
efficient body. None aredlxposed, publicly, to 
dispute the claim which agriculture has for a lil- 
tle special legislation, however much they may 
be disposed to give ihe cold shoulder when called 
to act with reference to it. 

I have not time — indeed, it is nol necessary. 
to speak of the parammtitl imporlance of AuRico 
TUBE — it is acknowledged by all. Aye, and who 
pays the laxeel Mainly the farmers; and yet 
some have though! a few hundred dollarH cannot 
be afforded to especiuUy promote this interal of 
all inli'resW in our ureal stale. 

I feel confident, Mr. Editor, that your labors 
the present year in our stale, have nol been 
vain in stirring up the the gil\ that Is within 
on this subject. The people are fant becoming 
sensible of the need of some decisive action 
this subject, and I believe a great majority i 
eHpecially I'avorable U> the project of a Slate Board 
of Agririilture. 

Permit me to Biig)?eai respecifully lo the mei 
bers of the Legislalure elect, that a little pail 
will enable them to come together, bringing mm 
valuable information in regard to the conditii 
and progress of agriculture in their districts, ai 
which can be made very useful in keeping up tl 
interest of such conversational meetings as tl 
friends of ngriculiure held IsbI winter at Colui 
bus. I hope to see those meetings revived wi 
increased spirit, and if legislator* will const 
their own intercFtor pleai^urCiOr thatof their co 
Btituents, they will be willing to spend an eve 
ing occasionally, if not statedly, in giving and 
receiving inforiiiation at such meetings. 

Also ihe subject of taxing dogs, or devising 
some other method of lessening the number of 
that ftrociant. as well as itffeclioiiale, race, and 
affording some adei]uate protection to the wool- 
grower again^'t their depredations, will be again 
agitated. The Representatives of the people 
might perhapnact more discreetly on that subject 
than some have done heretorore, were they to 



A wrord to lUe ToHnK IHeii of Obio. 

One of the most prevalent and alarming evils 
of the present day, and which, if not soon arres- 
ted, must ultimately affect, greatly and seri- 
ously, the highest and best interests of our coun- 
try, is the strong aversion so very generally man- 
ifested by the rising generation io farming labor. 
have become an almost universal and 
setiled conviction witn the young men of the 
present age, that the portals to honor, usefulness 
and distinction, are open to those only who figure 
largely within the enervating walls of a 
ting room, promenade the glittering walks of pro- 
fessional life, or burn the midnight oil In the se- 
questered halls of classic learning. Mislaken 
idea! A sentiment so unfounded, and fatally ab- 
aurd, ought to mantle with a blush the cheek of 
the uneducated barbarian, and the enlightened 
indintelligeni mind of the nineteenth century 
hould repel ii with indignant scorn. Ihtkonor- 
able to work on nJarmJ Can't be eminent, and at 
be a farmrrl Who taught you 
such philoMOphyl I'rom what librarian' 
did you read such lessons of juodern wisdom! — 
Oh foolish young man! if such are the principles 
with which you setout in life, you are destined to 
fail; though your prospects may now be as bright 
ami clear, as the silvery sky of an autumnal 
eveniug, yet tbo revelations of futurity will be 
likely lo cloud your hopes with unexpected 

nes that you now little realize. No! young 
of Ohio, harbor not for a moment such c 
cidal notions; banish such thoughts from y' 
lind, as you would the ruthless assailant 
ational liberty; remember that you live ir 
ouniry in which moral worth, and intellectual 
greatness, are the only, and the highest standards 
of individual excellence. It matie 
your vocation may be, or however, humble your 
calling, it w by these qualities that you will be 
held in the estimation of your country, and by 

others; let not the false glare, and the 
frequently undeserving inwgnia of the n 
vored sons of Ibrtune, betray your confidi 



court your sftectiotiH. Ot all the vocations that 
have ever yet been pursued by man, there are 
higher, more honorable or deserving, than 



which he vainly imagined would make him more 
fen(lMuin,and in a few abort years drank 
deeply of life's sorrows, misforiuneB, and perhaps 
crime, and then sunk under a load of disappoinf 
ments to an untimely grave. 

OSCEOLA. 
JtfUon, O., JVtm. 1B4S. 

CoIman'B European AgrlcHllnre and 
Rural Ecouomy-part IV. 

We have perused ihis No. With much rratiB- 
cation. The larger portion of It ia devoied lo in- 
lereeiiug descriptions of the various markets of 
England. The opening chapicr, entitled 'General 
Considerations,' is a cluster of Just sentimenui 
and philosophical reflections, couched in a dic- 
tion ae admirable aa the thoughts. The next 
chapter treati* of 'Agriculture aa a Commercial 
Pursuit.' Then follow chapters descriptive of 
Cattle Markets and Fairs. 
_'he account of Smithfield market, London, 
the greatest cattle market in the world. Is highly 
interesting. The Grain Markets are next uoticed. 
Then follows a chapter on the Corn Duties; the 
next is on the Mode of Adjusting Labor and 
Wages, in which the author speeks of the claims 
of labor and the duties of wealth; tiie next chhp- 
ter is on the Dead Meat Markets; the next, on 
Vegetable and Fruit Markets; Market Gardens 
form the subject of the next chapter, in which 
various processes pursued by ihe niarket garden- 
ers near London, are staled; Convent Garden 
Market, London, the chief market in England fur 
ihe sale of fruits, flowers and vegetables, is the 
subject of the next chapter,and ihe number closes 
with a notice of General markets, for the sale of 
wool, hides, leather, butter, cheese, eggs, kc. 

The number, as a whole, is to us of more inter- 
esting character than either of the three which 
have preceded it. In the chapter on the odious 
Corn Laws, by which millions ol England's poor 
are deprived of bread, and in the chapter where 
*ihe claims of labor and the duties of wealth,' are 
discussed, the author gives expreasion to senti- 
ments alike creditable to his head and his heart, 
and which will meet acordial response from every 
philanthropic breast, which regards man and hiu 
welfare, as of paramount importance lo consider- 
ations 01 pecuniary gain, and which holds witil 
the author, that 'The true glory of a nation, is ths 
glory of jutlice and humanify; and that ihe only 
legitimate and worthy objects of a good govern- 
ment are — not the mere accumulation of wealth, 
the triumphs of military ambition, the extenHion 
of territory, the higher elevation of ranke already 
too high for sympathy with the wants and suffer- 
ingsof thedepreseed and low, — but the far nobler 
purposes of gi ving lo ail the opportunities and tha 
means of exerting an honrst industry, and an 
ample ikart, and ajier/ecl ireurUi/, in Ihe enjoy- 
' meat of Ike J'riiili of Ihalindiiilry; in the exercise 
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the cultivation of the soil. And its labors have nal care, to inspire e' 
engaged the attention of lbs most eminent and . nobling conseiousnei 
dit-tiuguished men of every country, and every mortal nature, and ii 
oge. Heroes who have led mighty armies to bat- iiy, to regard all men 
tie, and triumphant vie lory ."8 talesmen who have sentiments which meet tne sai 
chnrnied with their eloquence, and enlightened ■ and good of earth, as we must 
with their counsels the Senate chambers of their assent of the Just and Good oi 
couniry. And poets who have sung immortal. We perceive by the author's prelaiory notice to 
sonpB. on the river's side, and in the wild monn- 1 this No., thai some American reviewer(who con- 
tain'd glen, have performed its duties. Whence fessea that he has read only one of Mr. Colman's 
originated the base idea that it is derogatory to a : reports,) asaerts that Mr. C. 'has not the power to 
young man's character, o make hia first adven- execute the work be has undertaken, as a ihoiild 
lure in life on a farm. Certainly not with him' be executed.' Tbiaacserlion we deny,Es well as 
who la truly intelligent, or familiarly acquainted the right of the reviewer lo assume so much by 
with the brightest names that adorn the page of raakine a single number of the work a criterion 
his country's history. No! young men of Ohio,nje lor judgment of the icAo/c. 

not OFihumed of theyiirm, the good old farm, love We knoa Mr. Colmaii — and our knowledge of 
it, LOVE it. You may roam the wide world o'er, his character warrants us in pronouncing him 
and you will neverfind a place whereyou wlllbe emiiienffy ^iiaJi/iet' to 'execute the work he haa 
so happy OS on it. Though some otiier kinds of: undertaken' in a nianner no less satisfactory to 
business may have greater outward allractiona, his patrons than creditable to himpelf; and ihot 
there are none that are attended with fewer he will excrcUe his best abilities to this end, and 
cares, or that possess more real and lostmg enjoy- redeem in full all that he hoe promised, (unless 
menlf; and its labors give health and energy lo prevented by unforseen and unavoidable easual- 
the body, and strength and activity to the mind, ties,) we have no more doubt than we have that 
Many a young man has leUa pleasant farm and he Is not Indifferent concerning his own reputa- 
a happy home, against the wiKlies of a kind fath- tion. His repciis on the Agricultural Survey o 
er and indulgent mother and engaged in business MassadiuaetiE-, (for which he has besji termed 
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•the Sinclair of America,') are alone ample evi- 
dence of hifl abilty to complete *the work he has 
undertaken' in an able manner — and so we pre- 
dict, he will do it. We know his main effort will 
be to suit himself; if he is successful in this, we 
think his readers in general will be satisfied 
also. 

Mr. Colman is well acquainted with the charac 
ter of our rural population ; — he has had rare op- 
portunities for learning their inclinations and 
prejudices; — he is not ignorant nor unmindful of 
the fact that they are fond rather of the practical 
than of the speculative— ^f ascertaining facts 
rather than untested theories, — and though his 
work is not designed to edify or gratify any one 
particular class interested in agriculture, yet, 
when completed we doubt not it will contain suf- 
ficient matter-of-fact to render it no less interes- 
ting to the farmer who seeks for practical results 
and practical suggestions, than it will be to those 
who, while they are interested in the practical, 
can admire the gems of sentiment, pleasa try, 
and philosophical reflection, so beautifully ex- 

Sressed and happily interspersed in the author's 
eecription of things whicK come under his ob- 
servation; and all — all who care for the welfare 
of their species — who acknowledge the tie of com- 
mon brotnerhood, and sympathize with human 
suffering wherever it exists — can but be pleased 
with the boldness, justness and ability with which 
the author asserts and maintains the rights of the 
poor and oppressed, the claims of labor, and the 
din^nity of honest toil, and denounces the wrongs 
which wealth and power combine to inflict upon 
those who are the creators of all tinie wealth, and 
the main props and support of national power. 

J. H. D. 

05" We copy the foregoing from the New Eng 
land Farmer, in preference to writing an article 
of the kind ourself ; because while it expresses ex- 
actly our own sentiments respecting Mr. Colman 
and his work, it shows also the opinions en- 
tertained by those who have known him much 
longer than we have. — Ed. O. Cult. 

Piqua, Iflianil Co., A{^*icaltural Fair. 

We learn by the Piqua Register, that extreme- 
ly inclement weather at the time of this exhibi- 
tion prevented as full an attendance and as great 
a display of Stock, Products, &c., as would other- 
wise have been. Under all the circumstances, 
however, the exhibition was better than could 
reasonably have been expected. 

The certificates in regard to the best field crops 
— Wheat, Corn, Oats, Potatoes, and Clover seed, 
will be received to the first of January next, after 
which the premiums will be awarded. — (We have 
been informed that a number of copies of the Ohio 
Cultivator were awarded as premiums — decidedly 
a good plan, we think. — ed) 

The leport adds: It is gratifying in the highest 
degree to see the many evidences of improvement 
among our Farmers, Mechanics, and Manufactu- 
rers, as presented at these exhibitions. A spirit 
is now abroad which will lead to the most happy 
results in all these departments of industry. JNo 
emulation is so laudable as tnat which animates 
and actuates the industrial classes in their efforts 
a:t improvement in whatever business they may 
be engaged. It is hoped that some Legislative 
action will be taken in favor of Agricultural So- 
cieties during the ensuing session, and that the 
work so well begun may continue until a thorough 
reform shall be effected in the system of Agricul- 
i ure in our State. 



Hifi^hland Co. Afolcaltural Society. 

At a public meeting, held pursuant to notice, 
in the Court House at Hillsboro'. Oct. 3d, 1845, 
an Agricultural Society was organized by the 
adoption of a constitution and by-laws, and the 
appointment of the following oflScers for the en- 
suing year:— 

Isaac Sams, President. 

N. W. Ayres, Vice President. 

Samuel Linn, Jr., Recording Secretary. 

Wm. H. Trimble, Corresponding Secretary. 

James Dill, Treasurer. 

Charles Evans, ^ 

John Barry, > Executive Committee. 

John W. Pope, S 



0:^ Thanksgiving in this state, Nov. 20th.— 
Look out for your heads, fat turkevB ! 



Enfrlisb News -The Marlcets, &c 

Two arrivals of sieainshlpa since our last bring datei to Oct. 19, 
and Intelligence of a continued advance in the prices of bread stuffs 
and American provisions. The prolonged wet weather, had ren" 
dered quite certain a very defective wheat harvest tboughout most of 
the grain districts of Europe; added to which the extensive injury 
to the potatoe crop by the rot, has excited great apprehensions of 
privation and want the coming year. Fortunately for the laboring 
classes, the active state of trade and the numerous railroads and oth- 
er improvements in process of construction, render labor plenty, and 
times comparatively easy. 

The effects of tlie foreign intelligence, on the produce trade of this 
country has been very beneficial in advancing the prices and bring- 
ing many from the eastern cities into the ai^cultural regions of the 
west. It has at the same time excited a spirit of specolation among 
dealers, and capitalists that is nowise healthful or of general benefit. 
Upon the whole, however, we congratulate tlie farmers of this coun- 
try on the improvement of their prospects for the year to eome. We 
hopethatthey will beenrxiuragedand stimulated thereby to make 
increased efforts for their own permanent improvement, and the ele- 
vation of their profession to that rank which it ever ought to occupy 
in public estimation. 

Liverpool AmemcAif Provision Mijikbt, Oct. 18. (From the 
eireular of J. * C. Kirkputriek.) Since the 4th hurt., we have had 
more doing In American produce in general. In beef and pork we 
have had sales to a la*r extent at our late quotations,— the limited 
stock now here will not be more than sufiicient to meet our wants 
until the first arrivals of the sew cure, while oar accounts from 
Ireland warrants us to expect no supplies of importance tbence.i 

Cheese is, and has been, exceedingly scarce; the entire arrivals 
have been under 1^0 boxes, which have been sold by auction, a the 
ftill advance quoted in our laot. Within the past ten days, we have 
had two of our most important fairs for tlUs article, when there was 
a full auerage supplv. all of which was mid at au advance of 3s to 4b 
per cwt. Early arrivals from the States will sell freely, and from 
present appearances, and with the prosperous state of our working 
classes, and the high price of butter, we are likely to have high 
prices, with an extra heavy demand through the season. 

Lard continues extremety scarce; our arrivals are under 600 kegs 
of fine qua'.ity, whicli sold at 49s 6(1, and would now command Js 
to 2s more. Our slock of tallow is unusually light; the price has 
gradually been increasing, so that 42s 6d would not be got for States, 
and if for fine quality 42s 9d to 43s. 

Ashes have been taken freely at 248 for pots, and S4s 6d to 24s 9d 
for pearls: the stock now in first hands is much reduced. Hemp has 
been extremely dull; the last sa'e of States was forced upon the mar- 
ket at JLSO, and even at this no extensive sales could be made. No 
change in the value of oils or beeswax. 

FoRKioN DEMAND POR WooL.— A New Vork paper stales that 
altout B),0(lu lbs American fleece were bought in that city a few days 
since for export, principally to Liverpool and Antwerp, at S6 a 
33 cents* 

The Boston Advertiser of the 1st inst., says: *Our market for the 
finer grades of An:e ■'lean has materilly improved, in consequence of 
the demand for English markets^ and still better prices are eonfldent- 
ly expected. A fortnight since we mentioned that holders of fine 
grades were more firm in consequence of some demand for England. 
There rs now on shiptioard and about to be shipped by two vessels, 
upward of 300 bales to Liverpool, and 3G0 do. to London, and offers 
within a few days have been made for very large quantities for the 
same destination. * 

THE mABKETS. 

Cincinnati, Nov. 12, — Flour is now steady at $4,50 per bbl., tho' 
with ie^s doing than e week since. Wheat sells at 70 cts., Oats, 22 
@25, Corn 2.'kl^2A cts. perbu. Clover seed, $4,50@4A2, per bu. — 
Flax seed STi. IJogs are beginning to come in freely and some good 
droves have licen so!d at $4.00 per 100 ll^s., though holders general- 
ly want a higher price, which buyers ohject to give. Green hams 
sell at 51 cts pur lb., shoulders at 4 c. Lard, in bris and kegs, 7i<3>7i 
c. Butter, fresh rolls. 16® 18 cts. Cheese, Western Reserve, 7i@flc. 
Eggp, LS^ld cts per dozen. 

Olevelano, Nov. 10. — Flour has been very unsteady for a week 
past, and now sells at $4,25; wheat, no sales; Corn, a boat load in 
the ear sold at 35 cts.. and 2000 bn. oats at 99i cts. 

New York, Nov. 8.— Floor, good we^ern,is6 121 — shippers pay 
$6,00 to $6,18; larre shipments have lieen made, and freights are en- 
gaged for more. Wheat, prime western, brings $1,35. Ashes, 3,- 
37i for pots, and $4,12i for pearls. Pork, mess is in good demand 
at $14; prime is less wanted, and brings $10,56. Beef, new, sellsat 
4425>^4,75, and 7,25(^7,75 for prime and mess. 

Baltimore Cattle Market, Nov. P. — Beef cattle were plenty 
during the week, but not of the best quality; ranged from 1,50 to 
2,50 on the hoof— equal to 3,00(gU,75 nett. Hogs sell at 5,00 to 5,25 
per 100 lbs. 

COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS.] 

Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator ^ ^ov, 14. 



a 23 

a 16 



a 4,25 

a 
a 

a 31 
4 



Grain. 

Wheat, ftillwt.,bu., 70 
Indian com, 20 

Oats, 15 

Provisions. 

Flour retail, bbl., 4,l9i 

*> 100 lbs., 2,00 

** Buckwheat,l,50 
Indian meal, bu., 25 
Horaminy, quart, 
Beef,hind quarter, 

lOUIbe,, 2.50 a 3,00 

" fore quarter, 2.00 a 2,50 

Pork, large hogs, a 

" small, 3,50 a 4,00 

IIaina,country,Ib., 6 a 7 

" city cured, 7 a fi 

Lard, lb., ret, 7 a 8 

** inkgs.or bbls. 6 a 7 

Butter, best, rolls, 10 a 12^ 

»♦ common, 9 a 10 

•• in kegs, 7 o 8 

Cheese, OJ a 7 

Eggs, dozen, 10 12i 

Blaple sugar, lb., a 

'• molasses, gal. a 

Honey, comb, lb., 10 a 

strained. 12i a 14 



Poultry. 

Turkeys, each, 
Geese, ♦♦ 
I Ducks, " 
I Chickens, '* 

{Sundries. 

Apples, bu., 
dried, 
) Peaches, dried, 
I Potatoes, 

** sweet. 
Hay, ton. 



23 
18 
8 

8 



50 

1,50 

2,00 

20 

62 

5,00 



a 
a 
a 



a 
a 
a 
a 

a 



3 1 
25 
10 
10 



25 
75 



Wood, hard, cord, 1,25 



, Salt, bbl., 

.'Seeids. 

! Clover, bu. 
1 Timothy, 
. Flax, 

Wool. 



1,62 



4.00 

2,00 

75 



a 6,00 
a 1^ 
a 1,75 



4,50 

3,00 

81 



20 
25 
30 



a 
a 
a 



23 

28 
31 



Common, 
Fine and i bid.. 
Full blood. 

Ashes, (only in barter.) 

Pot, 100 lbs.. 3,75 a 

Pearl, 3,50 a 

Scorched salts, 3^ 



MUSTARD! MUSTARD!! 

I will pay the bigtiest market price for all the Mustard Seed that is 
offered at my Mustard Manufactory, on Western Row, between 
Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati, where will be found a con- 
stant supply of the best mustard in the western country, put up to 
suit customers, and sent to order. 
Nov. 1.-31. ROBERT 8AVILL. 

JV. F. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

HA VI NG uken tlie commodious store. No. 187, Water street, tlie 
suhscrilier is now opening the larobst and most toMPt.KTX 
assortment of Agricultural Implements of all kinds e\'er yet offered 
in tills market. Most of these are of a new and highly improved pat- 
tern, warranted to l«e of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of every superior finish, and offered at the lowesi 
cash prices. 

SKEDS FOR THE PaRMKR. 

Such as improved Winter and Spring Wheal, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Part- 
nip, Clover and Grass seeds, improved varieties of potatoes. 

wire-clotbs and seives* 
DlfTerent kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

pbrtilizkrs. 
Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaister 
of Paris, Am;. 

PRCIT AND ornamental TREES AND SBROBS. 

Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best 
Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories in the United States. 

HORSES, CATT1>E, SHEEP, SWINE, AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all k'mds to the best advantage. 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or im- 
proved implements, seeds, &c., Jce., which, if found viJuable, extra 
pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water street, New York. 

Nov. 1, 1845. 

A FARMIM EXCHAXQE FOR STOCK, ^c. 

ONE of the beet farms in Northern Illinois, a little southerly of 
Wisconsin, is otTered at a low price, and stock of various kinds 
would be received in part payment at their cash value in Illinois. 

There are about 1200 acres including a grove of ancient timber of 
about eighty acres. It is a high rolling prairie— soil rich and ready for 
the plow. A creek of spring water runs through the farm, and 
Rock River bounds it on the East, a mile and a quarter. 300 acres 
are perfoct meadow; mills and villages near, and water excellent. — 
The improvements on the place are limited — a house, shanty and a 
little fencing — leaving all to the taste and Judgment of the purchaser. 

There are two other farms uear the above, but not so large, which 
I otTer on similar terms. Further particulars may be learned on 
application to the editor of tiie Ohio Cultivator, or to the subsrriler 
at Dixon, Illinois. JOHN THILLABER. 

N. B. The advertiser is carrying on a very large farm near the 
above, and with great satisfaction : and will be gratified to he of ser- 
vice to settlers in that quarter. He would be willing to work the 
large farm on Joint account with a good farmer, who has means 
equal to about half the cost and requisite outlays. 

LAKE ERIE J^URSERT. 

THE proprietors of this nursery will have for sale, the coming 
fall and spring, one of the best selecttoiis of Fruit Trees ever 
offered for sale in Ohio. Many of the Trees were grown by Professor 
J. P. Klrtland, under his own direct supervision. Some of them 
will he from the nursery of Messrs. Downing, Newburg, N. Y., 
while others have been grown upon our grounds. The number of 
varieties will constitute a)K>ut eighty of Pears, twenty-five or tliirty 
of Cherries, some thirty of Plums, about fifty of Peaches, one bun< 
dred varieties of Apples, all the best varieties of Apricots; Nectarines^ 
Quinces, Grapes, Straw lierries. Raspberries, Gooeelierries, 4cc. itx. — 
We shall procure if possible, all of the new and most highly recom- 
mended varieties of tniits from the East, and shall offer them at rea- 
sonable prices. We shall also have for sale a great variety of Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrulm, Roses, itc. &«., wh^h have been growing 
in our own grounds. We have also Evergreen Trees of Norway 
Fir, Balsam Fir, Chinese and American Arbor Vitae, Red Cedar, 
American and Swedish Junipers, Evergreen Cypress, Tree and 
Dwarf Box, Irish and Englteh Yew, dtc. ice. 

We shall publish in November a lit4 of our different varieties of 
fruit as named, with their times of ripening, which we will send to 
any one that desires. 

Trees will be carefully parked when desired, and all orders accom- 
panied with the money, or a good city reference, will meet with cor- 
rect attention. 

Cleve:and, October 1845. ELLIOTT k. CO. 



FRUIT TREES, 

FOR SALE, at the Bowery Nursery, one and a half mtles nortli 
of the Stale House on the Sandusky road, an extensive aa0or^ 
ment of Fruit Trees, comprising the beat American and Fordgn 
varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines and Quinces, together with Ornamental Troes and 
Shrubbery, Grape Vines, Goosberries, Raspberries and Strawberries. 
Also a fine variety of Roses, Bulbs, 4&c. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to. Trees carefully 
packed and correctly labelled. Persons not familiar with the names 
of fruit will do well to leave the selection to the proprietor; in such 
cases those only wil be sent of tlie most approved kinds, and when 
required, such as ripen in succession. 

September 15, 1845.— 5t JOHN FISHER. 

ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL JWRSERY. 

[Rochester, JV. F.] 

THE subscribers offer for sale 200,000 fhiit trees of diflferent aget 
and kinds, thoroughly totted upon bearing trees in the dty aind 
vicinity. Also a good assortment of hardy wnamental trees and 
shrul:s. 

Persons ordering from us may depend upon their orders being 
faithfully ezeeutedt and the trees will be carefully packed and for- 
warded to any address. We can also furnish any amount of sctons 
and young stock for nurseries at the west. All orders mutt be ac- 
companied by cash, or if a credit is desired, a good reference. 

BIBSELdt HOOKER. 
Refer to M. B. Bateham, Columbus, O. 



Portage Mnlual Fire Insurance Company, 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 

cAPrrAii TO mEET ix>8se§ ttoo,ooo. 

THE Oldest, the La^'gcst and richest Company in the Weal.— 
Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 

TTT* Short Advertisements, suited totlie agricultural eliaracter 
of this paper, will be inseried at the rate of six cents per line, Ibr tlM 
first insertton, and three cents for the second and each subeeqacs 
tnsertion. ,J^ 
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Our Terms for next Year. 

special notice lo oar friends and read- 
ers genei-allf. 

One number more will complete the first vol- 
ume of tlie CulttTBtor; and, according lo our 
CASH SYSTEM, all Bubacribera will be required 
to renew their Bubecriplions before any papers 
vill be sent them after that time (imleBa they have 
alrekdy paid for a longer period in advance.) 

A new proapeeius if) issued with this number, 

ajid a complete index will accompany the nc:tt. 

Terms: 

Tbe Ohio Cultivator will be cantlnued at the 
same price as heretofore, (though improved by 
the use of more engravings, &c.) viz: 

One Dollar per Tear, In Advance, 

On, FOUR COPIES FOB THREE DOLI.ABS, WhcD Or- 
dered at one lime (they need not be to one ad- 
dr»e.) No distinciion will be made in thin re- 
spect between thode wl>o are at present subecri- 
bere, BJid new ones. 

Prcnynmsl 

We have a new supply of Colraan's volume of 
ihe Genesee Farmer complete ^in Nos.) with the 
index, which we offer as premiums lo all who 
may Bend ua rona subsceibers (with $3) iwo or 
more of them to be new ones — i. e., such an are 
notonour list the present year. And if any who 
do this havi already received Ihat volume of the 
Farmer as a premium, we will send them aome 

Postage. 

All letters with remittances, and in accordance 
wilh our terms, may be eent by mail, at oar ruk 
and eipeme. Post Office orderc are more trouble' 
than proRt to all parties, and we request our 
frienoB not lo send tliem. 

Send Early, 

Wb hope all of our friends who can do so, 
will aend their new eubscripiione wi.h as many 
additional names as possible, by the first of Jan- 

PosT Mastebm will greatly oblige us by asking 
our subscribe rs lo renew promptly their auhecrip- 
tiona, and sending the eame lo us as early as 
poasible, so that we can judge as to what number 
of copies to print on the first of January. 

We arejhappy in beingable to announce thai Mr 
John T. Blais, who has been long and favorably 
known as Assistant Postmasler at Columbus, has 
been engaged to take (he management of ihe sub- 



iriplion booke and mailing depar 
office, for the coming year. The public i 



this 



will need no oilier Besurauce thai the bu- 
sinew will be correctly done. 

Suhaeribers who have failed lo receive any of 
the numbers of the Cultivaior of [he present year, 
will please iDform us thereof when ihey renew 
their subscriptions, and the missing ones will be 
s«aL 



Goon!! — Some of our subscribers are already 
beginning to send in their subscriptions for next 
year, thua manifesting a warm interest in the 
prosperiiy of the Ohio Cultivatoe, Among the 
first of these was the Hon. A. N. Mobin, M. P.P., 
of Montreal, Canada, who was also Ike veryjirit 
person that eubscribed for the Cultivator last 
year; having seen a notice in the Geneeee Farm- 
er of our intention lo commence this work. An 
other name deserving of honorable mention is 
that of Wm, Fl'lleh of Salinevillk, O., who paid 
us last spring the full price of subscription (S.*] ) 
for three yean m advance I 

Feb Contrast — Beautiet of Ihe credit lyitem — 
The New England Farmer relates a case where 
an agent of thol paper compounded a settlement 
with a distant subscriber who had taken that pa 
per for (loeii/j-one yenrt without having made a 
payment ! — And llie publisher of the Democratic 
Review states that the amount of outstanding 
subscriptions due that establish men t is overdo 
Ihoiuaiid dollar/ ! 

We hope after reading the foregoing none 
our aubscribers will think us unwise for adopting 
the Cash System. It is the beat for (honest) sub- 
scribers as well as for pubhshers. 



Look to your Potatoe. Heaps ! 

Wc hear numerous complainw of the i 
potatoes in the heaps where buried, and we 
would adviee ali persons having potatoe heaps to 
examine them without delay, and if they have 
b^gun to rot have them immediately taken out 
and sorted, then spread the sound 
open air ior a day or two if dry weather, and if 
not, on a barn floor or the like where Ihey can 
remain till dry. If this is not done, where the 
rot has commenced, the loss of the whole heap 
will be almost certain. We do not think that 
this rotting of the potatoes in buried heaps is of 
the same kind as th&l called the potatoe disease at 
the east, but it is similar in soma respects, and 
may prove identical with l. We shall have 
more to say on that subject before long. 

Caution. — The Cleveland Plain Dealer says a 
fine cow was poisoned in that vicinity by eating 
potatoes affected with the rol; and the Athens 
Co. Athenian says a number of hogs in that coun- 
ty have been destroyed in the same way. 

The question as lo the poisonous quality of the 
deseaeed potatoes has been disputed by writers 
in the Eastern Stales, but for safety we advise 
farmers to be 



On Smut in Wheat md otber Grain. 



ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGBAVINQS. 

Having on two former occasions given illustra- 
tions of Ihejfr*' great enemy of our wheat crop, 
ruil, we now proceed to examine the iecDn(/,name- 
ly, nnu(. On subsequent occasions we shall give 
remarks on the different wheat insects, with illua- 



In regard lo smut, as well as rust, we find a 
great diversity of opinion prevalent among farm- 
ers respeciing its nature, cause and prevaotion, 
and their practice in regard to it is as vari- 
ent OB their opinions. Some attribute the disease 
to the season or the weather; others to the soil, 
manure, previous crop or mode of culture, and 
others to the influence of the moon nl ihe time of 
sowing, &c. We believe, however, that a majori- 
ty of the more inteUigent class of farmers have 
discovered, by experiment or observation, that the 
evil is in some way propagated with the seed, and 
many have also learned ihal it can be effectually 
prevented by washing or soaking seed grain in a 
solution of talt or lime, [as has been recommended 



'n this and other sgricullural papers,) but hate it 
Is thus propagated, and ichyit is thus prevented, 
*ew formers will attempt to explain, for the rea- 
son that they do not understand the nature of ihe 
malady, or the mode of its |iropagation. To elu- 
cidate this subject is the objact of the following 
engravings and remarks, to which we invite' ths 
' >ur wheat growing readers: 




Here we have a beautiful exhibiiion of this dis- 
ease as afforded us by the wonderful powers of 
the microscope — an instrument that is destined to 
open vast fields of important knowledge for the 
farmer and horticulturist, as well as ihe mere slu- 
denl of nature. On comparing the abiwe engra- 
vings with tkoee given in our last, the reader can- 
not fail 10 be struck with the great resemblance 
there is between smut and rust, notwithstanding 
the two diseases are so diverseinlheir appearance 
to the naked eye, and all their outward develop- 



Itis 



settled beyond a doubt, thai mtuf (like rust) 
lute/ung-iu— an organized plant, like a 
ora or puff ball — which is propagated by 
: regularly as the wheat itself; but the seeds 
e so exceedingly minute that they can enter in- 
the wheat plant by the rools along with water 
sap and be thuscarried into the head and em- 
bryo grain, where they find the proper pabulum for 
theirgrowih, and soon convert the whole inside 
of tho berry into a mass of blaiik smui. 

Another variety of smut, (or Uredo,) usually 
called 'dust brand' is sometimes found in wheat, 
(though not BO commonly in this country as in 
England) but more frenuenlly in oals and barley. 
This destroys entirely the whole form and sub- 
stance of the grain, or rather prevents its forma- 
tion, and fills the head and chaff wilh black 
dusty powder, rendering it easily distinguishable 
at the lime of harvest. This differs very little ex- 
cept in form, from the preceding. Its mode of 
propagation and growth are the sanii:!, and so are 
sans of its prevention. Indeed the remedy 
limple, and withal so effectual, that in a few 
years we believe smutted grain will be regarded 
as a reproach to any farmer — being a sure sign of 
slovenliness, or of inexcusable ignorance. 

To prove that smut is propagated by its seed in 
the way we have staled, we might adduce there- 
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suite of a multitude of experiments that have been 
tried on purpose to test this question. Wheat tha 
was badly smutted has been repeatedly sown by 
the side of clean seed, and the product of the 
smutty seed was always more or less iniured, 
while that of the clean seed was free fiom tiie dis- 
ease, or very nearly so. Then again, to test the 
efficacy of preparing seed wheat in brine and lime, 
smutty seed has been sown without preparation, 
and a part of the same prepared sown along-side, 
and the product of the prepared seed was free 
from smut while the unprepared was greatly in- 
jured thereby. It is highly probable however, as 
Mr. Johnson remarks in the Farmers^ Encyclo- 
pedia, that the seeds of this disease are sometimes 
conveyed to the moutlis (roots) of the plants by 
other means than in contact with the grain sown. 
The dust-like poison falls to the ground in har- 
vesting, or is carried there by the wind and rain, 
or with the manure from the barn-yard, and be- 
comes incorporated with the soil, and thus may 
be absorbed with moisture by the rootlets of the 
plants. Mr Johnson tried an experiment by keep- 
ing a head of smut exposed in an out-house for 
a whole year to see if the dust retained its vitali- 
ty, and then mixing it in with earth and plant- 
ing clean seeds of grain therein ; the product in 
earth thus mixed produced three times as many 
diseased heads as the same number of plants in 
earth not mixed. (For numerous experiments on 
this subject see article *« Smut " in Johnson's Far- 
mers' Encyclopedia.) 

In a recent lecture before the Agricultural 
Chemistry Association of Scotland, Prof. Johns- 
ton in speaking of the < dust brand' smut said, 
There was no doubt that the minute sporules or 
seeds of the disease ascended through the plant, 
— by examination, it could be seen where they 
had come up^.the tubes of the stalk were filled 
with black matter that had come through the ves- 
sels, afifecting first the straw, and then getting in- 
to the ear, wnere it spread itself all over. After 
Sassing through the stalk the smut fixes itself un- 
er the root of the flower, which it rendered bar- 
ren, and as the grain approaches perfection, the 
puff balls become ripe and burst, showing dust of 
very minute particles — so minute that it took 
1,100,000 of them to lie across a single inch. He 
then went on to speak of the manner in which 
smut was propogated. It was in the first place 
sown along with the seed. Very often it was so 
minute that thousands ot the particles might ad- 
here to a single grain, and yet not be visible to 
the naked eye. Oats are more subject to [this va- 
riety of] smut than other grain. Rye is never at- 

acked. 

0::^ The following addrees of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, contains facts and consider- 
ations of much importance to the people of Ohio, 
and should be read with attention. Editors thro'- 
out the State will promote the cause of improve- 
ment by giving it a place in their columns. 

ADDRESS 

Of the Ohio Slate Board of Agriculture. 

To the Farmers and Friends of Agricultural Im~ 
provemeni in Ohio: 

No person who has given any attention to the 
Mgns of the times, can have failed to observe, 
that, during the last ten years, a very ereatly in- 
creased interest has been manifested throughout 
the world, on the subject of improvements in ag- 
riculture. Many men of eminent scientific at- 
tainments have written and published valuable 
treatises on the various sciences and subjects in- 
timately connected with agriculture. There have, 
likewise, been published, both in Europe and this 
country, many valuable works of a practical 
character, on this subject, which have had an 
extensive circulation and rapid sale, evincing the 
general and awakening interest manifested by 
the people for greater information on the subjects 
which they discuss. Not only has the light of 
science, in a great measure, been shed upon the 
path of the agriculturist, but there has been an 
almost universal application of mind to the sub- 
ject of agricultural improvement. Men have be- 
come convinced that agriculture, to be success- 
fully prosecuted, must not only receive tho aid 
of the light which science and experience have 



shed upon the subject; but that it Lb no longer 
sufficient, in the pursuit of agriculture, to de- 

fiend upon the application of mere manual labor. 
t has been shown, by abundant experience, that 
when labor is directed by the aid of an enlight^ 
ened mind, and by the increased skill which al- 
ways accompanies it, the products of the same 
labor are greatly augmented. 

It has Hkewise been discovered that lands con- 
stantly subjected to the process of ordinary cul- 
ture, invariably depreciate in fertility, and at 
length lose their capacity to grow certain crops. 
These lands are thereby rendered useless, and 
are thrown out to common; and the owners seek 
a new locality to go through the same routine of 
exhaustion. But the subject of restoring the for- 
mer fertility to these lands, and of preventing 
their exhaustion in future, has been a matter of 
earnest inquiry, and has given risp to a great 
portion of the interest manifested of late on these 
subjects. 

These facts are beginning to be appreciated in 
some portions of the UnitcS States. The people 
generally are becoming awakened to the results 
which always attend the application of science, 
skill and experience, to the cultivation of the 
soil. Several ot the States have yielded to the 
force of public opinion on this subject, and have 
passed laws for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, by the incorporation of State and County 
Agricultural Societies; and they have contribu- 
ted money from the treasury in aid of these Soci- 
eties, and for the diffusion of information among 
the people; and have likewise undertaken, at 
the public expense, agricultural and geological 
surveys of their respective territories, for the pur- 
pose of developing their agricultural and mineral 
resources. 

In no State, perhaps, has the utility of legisla- 
tive aid, for the encouragement of agriculture, 
been more apparent, or in which the results have 
been more useful, than in the State of N. York. 
In that State, the Legislature has made an annu- 
al appropriation of $8,000, which is divided 
among the several counties, after deducting a 
certain sum for the use of the State Agricultural 
Society, in proportion to the population, and up- 
on the conr ition that a sum equal to the propor- 
tion alloted to each county, should be raisea by 
the agricultural society which shall have been 
organised in that county. This money is dis- 
tributed in premiums to the members of the soci- 
eties for the promotion of agriculture in the coun- 
ties. And there is also held an annual fair by 
the State Agricultural Society, at which pre- 
miums are awarded for the benefit of agriculture 
generally throughout the state. There is also a 
volume published annually by the State society, 
containing the proceedings &c., of the several 
County Agricultural Societies, and embracing 
a sketch of the present condition of agriculture 
in the state; and in which is also published many 
valuable essays and communitations on various 
subjects of interest to the agriculturist, which the 
State Agricultural Society had procured by the 
aid of premiums. There have been already four 
such volumes published in New York, which em- 
body a vast amount of agricultural knowledge, 
which will be found useful beyond the limits of 
that state. 

This spirit for the improvement of agriculture 
has reached Ohio. On the first of January last, 
an agricultural periodical published semi-month- 
ly, was established at Columbus without a single 
subscriber. In less than 10 months the number 
of subscribers has exceeded ^ve thousand, in this 
state. Could any one wish a stronger evidence 
of the progress of the spirit of improvement 
among the farmers of Ohio? But the farmers did 
not stop at this point. It was simply noticed 
that a convention would be held in Columbus on 
the 25th and 26th days of June last, and almost 
spontaneously, the farmers met at that time, to 
the number of 200, representing such a number 
of counties as contained more than half the popu- 
lation of the state, in order to take council togeth- 
er and consult with each other, as to the best 
method to be adopted to carry forward the spirii 
of improvement which has been developing itself 
among the farmers of the state lor several years 
past. 



Among the business transacted by that conven- 
tion, was the appointment of a State Board of Ag- 
riculture, whose duty it should be to superintend 
the plans for the improvement of agriculture m 
the state. The convention also passed resolu- 
tions as to the general plan to be pursued, and 
made it the duty of the Sute Board, to cause the 
same to be laid before the Legislature of the state, 
at its approaching session. 

The plan proposed by the convention, was to 
ask the General Assembly to pass a law at its 
next session, which shall contain the following 
provisions: 

1st To provide for the formation of County or 
District Agricultural Societies, with corporate 
powers. That they shall send delegates annually 
to Columbus, at some suiuble time, who shall 
constitute a State Agricultural- Society, which 
shall be made a body corporate, and shall at their 
first annual meeting, elect 7 of their number to 
form a State Board of Agriculture; and they shall 
be elected for such terms of time as that one mem- 
ber shall be elected annually thereafter. It shall 
be made the duty of this board to superintend 
all plans for the promotion of agriculture, through- 
out the state — give instructions for the manage- 
ment of County or District Societies, and obtain 
reports from the same — procure analyses of soils, 
lectures, &c. — and generally perform such acts 
as may tend to promote improvement in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and domestic industry; also, to 
make an annual report to the Legislature, em- 
bracing an account of their own proceedings, to- 
gether with an abstract of the reports from the 
county societies.' 

2d To provide for an appropriation from the 
State Treasury of the sum of seven thousand dol- 
lars annually, for the promotion of agricultural 
improvement. That two thousand dollars be 
placed at the disposal of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and that the remaining five thousand 
dollars be distributed pro rata to the County or 
District Agricultural Societies, which may be or- 
ganised under this law, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation in such county or district, and upon the 
condition that each society shall raise an equal 
amount from fees or contributions, and shall con- 
form themselves to the laws and rules established 
for their government, and that the money thus 
raised shall be appropriated by the said societies, 
in the promotion ot agricultural improvements 
within their respective limits. 

3d To provide for the protection of the wool- 
growing interest of the state, by imposing a suf- 
ficient tax on dogs, to effect the object — the rev- 
enue thus derived to go into the State Treasury 
as other taxes. 

4th To provide for procuring correct statistical 
information ifespecting the agricultural, oom« 
merciai and manufacturing interests of the 
state. 

5th To provide for the extension of the law 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, for 
punishing the offences of destroying fruit and or- 
namental trees, and stealing of fruit &c., so that 
its provisions shall extend to all parts of the 
state. 

6th To provide better facilities for the educa- 
tion of the young men of the country, whereby 
farmer's sons may at small expense obtain a 
knowledge of those branches of science that are 
intimately connected with agriculturie, and es- 
sential to a complete knowledge of farming as a 
science, as well as an art. 

7th To provide for the formation of township 
farmers' clubs and libraries. 

8th To provide for the general diffusion of 
a greater amount of agricultural information 
among the farming population of the state. 

9th To provide for tne repeal ol the existing 
law relative to agriculture. 

That the agricultural interest deserves the first 
and paramount attention of the Legislature of the 
state, and a share in the appropriations from the 
treasury, may be illustrated by a variety of con- 
siderations. The law-making power is vested in 
the Legislature, to be exercised for the general 
welfare of the whole people; and when/aur'Jiftki 
of the people of the state, ask for a small appro- 
priation, not for their special benefit only, but for 
the good of the whole people, their applicatioil 
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oomes with a force and sanction which should 
not be passed by for slight reasons. It can be 
easily shown that four-fifths of the population of 
the state are actually engaged, or immediately 
interested in, the cultivation of the soil; and also 
that four-fifths of the taxes are paid by farmers, 
baaed upon the soil and its products. 

Hitherto, the farmers, or the agricultural in- 
terest of the state, have not received that foster- 
ing care and aid, from the government which 
their importance demands, it is true, they have 
been indirectly benefited by means of enact- 
ments and exp^ditures for the public works, and 
for other purposes. But the very fact of the con- 
struction of the public works, has rendered the 
aid which is now asked, of doubly pressing im- 
portance. 

It is freely admitted that it is necessary and 
expedient to observe a rigid economy in the ex- 
penditures of the government, and that the faith 
of the state should be preserved unsullied, at all 
hazards, and that the public debt should not be 
increased except for purposes of general benefit, 
the propriety of which shall be very apparent. — 
This board, however, deem the small appropria- 
tion asked for, in the sixth resolution of the con- 
vention, of $7000 per annum, as an expenditure 
which will result in increasing the revenues of 
the etate to a very great extent — more than ten 
fold the amount of the appropriation. 

The state has constructed with her own means, 
exclusively, 821 miles of canal and slack-water 
improvements, besides having a joint interest in 
about 1000 miles of turnpike roads, and an inter- 
est in 260 miles of railroad; the proceeds of which 
we almost entirely derived from the transporta- 
tion of the surplus products of the soil of the 
state, and the commodities for which the citizens 
exchange their agricultural products. The pro- 
ducts of all these public works go into the etate 
treasury, and are pledged to our creditors abroad 
finr the payment of the interest on the money bor- 
rowed for their construction, which now amounts 
to about $1,000,000 annually. The proceeds of 
all these improvements yield upwards of $500, 
000, towards the payment of the interest, and 
the Auditor is required by law to levy upon the 
taxable property of the state, a tax each year of 
sufficient amount to make up the deficiency for 
the payment of the interest, whatever it may be. 
It is clear, then, that for every additional pound 
of surplus products our farms are made to yield 
by an improved agriculture, we increase the 
amount trangported on the public works, both in 
their shipment abroad, and by the merchandise 
&c., for which they are exchanged; and by thus 
increasing the revenues of the public works, we 
reduce in like proportion the taxes, and at the 
same time we increase the ability of the farmers 
to pay this reduced amount of taxes. 

But the benefits of an improved husbandry, do 
not stop with an addition to the revenues of the 
canals and public works. They add largely to 
the general wealth of ihe state, by increasing the 
amount of individual wealth; and adding so much 
more to the list of taxable property on the grand 
levy. And likewise, in proportion as agriculture 
is prosperous, so do the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests prosper. The«e latter interests 
are derived from agriculture, and they cannot 
exist without the other. By encouraging agri- 
culture, therefore, we at the same time encourage 
every other interest. 

We are well pursuaded that now is the proper 
time for the farmers of Ohio to persevere in the 
efforts which they have so enthusiastically com- 
menced; and that if they make a united and en- 
ergetic effort, during the approaching session of 
the Legislature, that they will succeed in obtain- 
ing a law for the encouragement of agriculture, 
whose benefits will be felt not only by ourselves, 
but by generations to come after us. 

The Hamilton County Agricultural Society, have 
already published their list of premiums for next 
year and we are plea/ e 1 to find they are disposed 
to devote more attention than formerly to the pro- 
motion of improvements in raising farm crops. — 
They have onered $50 in the aggregate as pre- 
miums on crops, viz: $5 each on wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, Timothy hay, potatoes, beels, car- 



rots, onions and parsnips. The managers of the 
society, state in reference to this class of premi- 
ums, that they believe it will become its fixed 
policy to continue these premiums every year, 
while it shall have an existence, feeling convinced 
that to be well skilled in this department of agri- 
culture (the raising of the largest crop upon a giv- 
en quantity of land,] will be of more real benefit 
to the county than all other branches; and they 
hope to see, therefore, an active competition for 
these premiums. 

At tne close of the late exhibition of the society, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

John W. Caldwell, President; F. G. Carey, Ist 
Vice President; John M. Cochran, 2d Vice Presi- 
dent; R. A. Morten, 3d Vice President; John Mar- 
tin, Treasurer; W. H. H. Taylor, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Chas. Duffield, Recording Secre- 
tary. 

Executive Committee. — Joseph Cooper, W". P. 
Hulbert, £. W. Cunningham. Hezekiah Bonum, 
John Clark, James Seward, E. R Glenn, Chas. E. 
Harbeson, W. M. Robb, JohnSheean, Wm. Scud- 
der, John Wilson, Robert Mullen, A. A. Muller, 
W. S. Chapman, R. D. Hilt, Wm. Atkinson, Geo. 
Smith. 

E. W. Cunningham, Marshal; H. Bonum, Dep- 
uty; Robert Mullen, Auctioneer. 

On the dlflnsrent breeds of Sheep. 

Mr. Edfior: — It is not uncommon for persons 
who are just engaging in wool growing, to be at 
a loss to determine what breed of sheep they will 
select. Upon a correct decision of this question, 
success in the business in a great measure depends. 
The folk) wing remarks upon this subject, are the 
result of a good deal of reading, corroberated by 
some experience: 

The farmer should be governed in some mea- 
sure in the selection, by his situation in regard to 
markets. In the neighborhood of large towns, 
where there is a demand for fat mutton, he may 
profitably keep some of the heavier varieties of 
mutton sheep. In situations more remote from 
market, it will be advisable to pay more regard to 
the value of the fleece. But the point upon 
which most persons fail, is in the selection of the 
breed best adapted to the character of their land. 

Of all the improved breeds, the fleece ol the 
Saxon is the finest. They are light in the carcass, 
rather delicate in constitution, and the average of 
American Saxon fleeces is said to be from 2 1-4 to 
3 lbs. in weight. The merino, next in fineness of 
fleece, is somewhat heavier in the carcass, rather 
hardier, and the average of the American merino, 
is, under good management, about 3i lbs. For 
pasturing both of these breeds, hilly land is pref- 
erable. Experienced wool grower know that 
they do better upon such land than upon the best 
lowland meadows. 

The South Downs are about equal in quality of 
wool to half blood merino. They are perhaps the 
most esteemed of any of the English mutton sneep, 
though they are not fed to so great weight as the 
Leicesters and some other breeds. They are ex- 
tremely hardy, and no breed is better adapted to 
hilly ranges where there is coarse and scanty her- 
bage. 

Of the long wooled mutton sheep the Leicesters 
take the lead. They come early to maturity, have 
a great propensity to fatten, and at a year and a 
half old, weigh from 24 to 36 pounds per quarter. 
The fleece averages from 6 to 7 lbs., and the fibre 
varies from 5 to 12 inches in length. They re- 
quire more generous keeping than any of the pre- 
ceding breeds, add would starve where the others 
would fatten. They are less liable to foot-rot on 
low lands than the others, and stand stall feeding 
better. 

Should you think these remarks worthy of in- 
sertion in the Ohio Cultivator, I will address yon 
upon the subject of crcssing, and upon feeding 
sheep, in time for your next number. 

Yours, &c. F. Strong. 

Cuyahoga Co,, O. 

Laws of diflTei-ent States for the promo- 
tion of Aitriculture* 

As this subject is now under consideration by 
the people of Ohio, and will shortly be presented 



for the action of the General Assembly, it may be 
well for us to take a glance at the character of the 
laws for the promotion of agriculture that exist 
in several other States; and if any of our readers 
have doubts respecting the beneficial effects of 
legislative aid for encouraging this great interest 
of our country, they hive only need to go and 
witness the results produced thereby, and con- 
trast them with the condition of States where no 
such laws exist. 

la Maine the county or district agricultural so- 
cieties are aided and sustained by an annual ap- 
propriation from the State Treasury, of an amount 
equal to what is raised from fees or contributions 
by the members, not to exceed $300 for each so- 
cietv. In addition to this, bounty is, or has been 
paid by the State to encourage the production of 
wheat, and some other crops. 

In Jkattachusetti the law provides, that when 
any county or district agricultural and horticultu- 
ral society shall have raised and invested at inter- 
est, $1,000 as a permanent capital, the income of 
which is to be devoted to the objects of the soci- 
ety, the sum of $200 shall be annually paid to 
the society from the State Treasury; and if the 
capital at interest exceed $1,000, the State boun- 
ty shall be increased in proportion, not to exceed 
$600. The premiums offered and not competed 
for, and other surplus funds are allowed to oe ad- 
ded to the capital fund each year; so that a num- 
ber oi societies have now $3,000 or over at inter- 
est, and receive $600 annually from the State ^ — 
Besides this, large amounts have been expended 
by the State for bounties on crops,and for agricul- 
tural and scientific surveys. The effect of this 
liberal policy has been to place Massachusetts in 
advance of all other States of the Union, in im- 
provements in agriculture and the increase of -do- 
mestic industry and wealth. For manv years, 
indeed, that State was the only one in which any 
considerable progress was making in agriculture; 
and at this time it exhibits a more scientific and 
profitable system of farming, as a whole, than 
can elsewhere be found. 

In JSTew York the sum of $8,000, is annually 
appropriated from the State Treasury, of which 
sum, $700 is given to the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and $950 to the American Institute, and 
the remainder divided among the county agricul- 
tural societies. In addition to this, a valuable 
volume of agricultural essays and reports is an- 
nually published by the State and distributed gra- 
tuitously; and a bounty is paid on silk to encourage 
its growth and manufacture. The law for pro- 
moting agriculture in that State has only been in 
operation five years, but its effects are already 
exciting the wonder and admiration of all intelli- 
gent observers. 

In Pennsylvania^ a law was enacted about 20 
years ago, similar to that now existing in Ohio, 
providing for the organization of an agricultural 
society in each county, and allowing them to re- 
ceive from $50 to $150, annually from the county 
treasury provided the county commissioners deem 
it expedient to make the appropriation. The ef- 
ect of this law, as in Ohio, was of very little if 
any general benefit. Only a few county societies 
were organized under it, and most that were or- 
ganized had but a short duration. The only soci 
ety that has of late years been active and useful 
is the one called the Fenn. Society, which em- 
braces the city and county of Fhiladelphia, and 
one or two counties adjoining, and which is aid- 
ed by a positive appropriation of $50 annually, 
for each member of Afisembiy elected by these 
counties. 

In Indiana a law was enacted a few years ago, 
providing for the incorporation of a State Board of 
Agriculture, and a society in each county, with 
rules for the government of a complete system 
of State and county operations for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, comprising an act of 17 sec- 
tions; but like a piece of beautiful machinery with- 
out motive power, the law has proved utterly use- 
less — the State Board we believe never had a 
meeting;, and not a county society was organized; 
and wnyl Simply because no provisions was 
made lor defraying the necessary expenditures of 
the board, or for aiding the societies, in their en- 
deavors to promote the general good; and the 
kind of men who are the most efficient, and take 
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sa CBQ well atlbrd lo spend theii money as well as 

In Ohio, ae most of our readers aro aware, a law 
"was passed in March 1S39, providing that the 
Commisssioners of each county, may, ' if they 
deem it espedieni' appropriate out of the county 
funds a sura nol exceeding SlOO annually in aid 
dI' the county agricultural society, if one is duly 
organized. It is needless to say this law has 
proved a failure- It was directly calculated to 
Mget local strife, and call out the opposition of (he 
ienorant and prejudiced ogaiuat the societies, and 
their managers, so as to prevent their general 
usefulness. Party prejudice and pergonal enmity 
would often lead men to raise a clnnior against 
the coniiniseioners for voting this appropriation, 
•nd as a pretext for iheir complaints ol' course 
the character of the society must be assailed. — 
This among other difficulties has caused the failure 
of nearly all the societies that have been Ibrnied 
in Ohio, and will continue to do so, as long as the 
present law remains. The few societies that have 
existed, we believe, have never complied with 
the law in the matter of making an annual ~ 
port. The 7th section provides, ' that at a sta 
meeting, (he t^ociety shall make out a report of 
the state of the society, the effect that in their 
opinion it has had, and probably will have, on the 
ngricultural interests of the country. The report 
ahall also contain a statement of the probable 
quantities of staple comodities of the county, and 
prices current thereof, ice. The reportjso inadi 
out shall be tranHniitted to the chairman of the 
committee on agriculture, in either branch of the 
next General Assembly.' 



majority of one — viz : yeas 29, nays 30. The 
resolution axking lor the passage of such a law 
will be included in the memorial to be presented 
the present Legislature in behalf of the agricul- 
tural convention by Mr Ridgeway. We think 
the utility of the measure is so obvious that it will 
linly'be adopted. — Ed. O. Cvlt. 



Importance of Obtaining Statistics of the Stale. 

LETTEB FKOM HON. ELISMA WHITTLEHEf. 

Editor Ohio CutKvator: 

Sir: — 1 have observed in the proceedings of the 
Agricultural State Convention, held in this city 
- in June last, that the subject of obtaining correct 
statistical information of tne agriculture and man- 
ufactures ol Ohio, was deemed of great import- 
Mice, and that it was decided to ask the Leg- 
islature, which win convene here next Monday, 
to pass the bill introduced by Mr. Hartley at the 

The last Congress, authorised the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United Slates, to collect sim- 
ilar Etalistical information, which cannot be ob- 
tained without the co-operation of the States. — 
The Legislature would greatly promote the inter- 
ests of their conelituentH, and advance the repu- 
tation of the State abroad, fay seconding the views 
of the convention. And if each State acts in the 
matter, the general government will compile a 
work exhibiting the result of the industrial pro- 
ductions of this vast republic. 

A knowledge of the resources of the State will 
attract emigrants to it, and a knowledge of the 
productions of each county wilt enable (hem to 
fix upon a definite locality, according to the busi- 
ness they wish to follow. The State of Ohio also 
needs the aid of the General Government in con- 
Btiluting and repairing harbors on Lake Erie, and 
in removing otetructions in the Ohio River, and 
Btatistical information ofwhot we have to send 
abroad, and the extent of our commerce, will 
greatly aid in procuring the necessary appropria- 
tions. But every community should know its ca- 
pacity for production and what it yields annually. 

Of this we are at present lamentably deficient, 
and the conseiguence is, every association requir- 
ing funds from abroad to erect any works, i 
itonstruct aroad in which all have an interei . 
put to the trouble and expense of doing that 
which should be accomplished by the State. 

Having looked over tlie bill referred to, I should 
have concurred with the Convention, if I had 
been a member of il,in recommending its passage, 
or one similar lo it. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 

ELISHA WillTTLESEV. 

At Columbus, Nov. 26, 1845. 

•*• The ilill introduced by Mr. Bartley at the 
laal session of the Legislature, & referred to in the 
preceding letter and in the resolutions of the Con- 
"ventlon, was passed by the Senate, bul was lost 
in the House on the vote for its third reading, by 
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Ohio State Board of Agricultnre. 

It will be remembered (hat an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board will tatte place at Columbus, on 
Wednesday, the 10th day of December. As the 
Legislature will convene on the Ist, this will be 
in good season to consult with the committees 
and members of thai body In relation to the pas- 
sage of a law, or laws, for the promotion of Agri- 
culture. Let there be a full attendance, and the 
right spirit manifested by the friends of the cause 
throughout the state, and the best remits may 
be expected. 

Membehs of the Board who were not present 

the lost meeting and cannot attend this, will 
oblige (he olher members by sending word wheth- 

it will be in their power to attend subsequent 
meetings and assist in performing the duties of 
c Board dnring the ensuing year. 

The Governor's Message Agriculture. 

Our paper is issued one day before the de- 
livery of the Governor's Message to the General 
Assembly; but we have been permitted to read a 
portion of the manuscript copy, and are pleased 
to had ihat Governor Bartley calls the special at- 
tention of the Members to the consideration of the 
interests of agriculture, and the adoption ofmeans 
'r its promotion. 

Atler dwelling at some length on the vast capa- 
bihties of the Stale and (he paramount importance 
of Aoiucin.TUKE as the foundation of our prosper- 
ity, the Governor says, '" it is a consideration of 
no ordinary importance that (he attention of the 
people should be directed to the Improvement of 
this pursuit, and that ilie fostering hand of the 
government should notba withheld from it." 

He (hen speaks of (he importance of the appli- 
cation of Scientific knowledge lo agricultural 
pursuits, and thebeneflte that have resulted there- 
from in other countries; also of the value of agri- 
cultural scboole, &c., and says, " I commend this 
subject to your consideration, whether important 
and most beneficial results might not be derived 
trom the establishment & efficient management of 
agricultural department under the govern- 



Gbeat Attbactions in Columbus !- 
have all sorts of gatherings at the Capital within 

month or two. The Legislature has already as 
sembled; then there will be the United Stale* 
Circuit Court, the Court in Bank, and the Su- 
preme Court, the S(a(e Temperance Convendon 
on the 17th inst., and the Liberty Convention on 
the 30[h and 31bI — and how many oiher couru 
conventions we know nol. These will bring 
people here from all parte of the State, 
hope whenever our d 

come in town they wiu not laii to give us a can 
—eipedally i/tkeir neighbort send inbicriptimit/or 
Ihe CvUivalor by them '. 

05* OuH OmcE is now removed on to the floor 
below where it formerly was, and is easily found 

-jiiBt at the head of the first flight of stairs, in 

le corner building, nexi south of the Stata 
House. Remember that all letters dropped In the 
poet office cost now two cents. 

Xore PicIuTO will be given in our next, and 
lots of them iii the new volume. Our EnoravzB 
has commenced operations — see his card on last 
page. J^evf type has also been procured so as to 
print part of our sheel with type of a smaller 
eize, and thus increase the amount of reading. 



ft*^ We shall present each member of the Gen- 
eai Assembly with the Cultivator during the 
sion. Those who do not wish to become sub- 
scribers will have nothing lo pay for it. They 
con send the numbers to farming consiiiuents if 
ihey please. 

(S^ Poetry by H. E. G. in our our next.— Will 
nol some poetic friend write a New Year's Ad 
droPB for us 1 We will give a handsome premivii 
for one, say of about a column in length- 
en Circulate those petitions and send them it 
early as pocsible. 



-We 



shall 



Broom Com niaure.— Full instructions will be 
given in tne Cultivator in a monlh or two, by par- 
ticular request of several correspondents. 

Fine Potatoes. — We staled last spring that wi 
had not seen any good potatoes in this region, 
hut we take thai back now, and are inclined to 
think that the cooki are most al fault. Mr- Juliu* 
Hatch of Delaware, Co., sent us some Mashan- 
nocks, a few weeks since, that we think were 
equal to any in Yankee-dom. And Mr. David 
Kelson of this county, offered us Kime sweet pih 
tatoes, one day when we were at his house, tfiat 
were so large thatwecould nol carry them homel 
None of your quizzing now. Miss N., It was not be- 
cause we had nobody lo cook them forus,thBtwB 
declined taking them! 

Remarks on raising potatoes from seed, in our 



jERrsALEM Artichokes fob Stock. — When al 
the farm of Mr Thomas Noble in Stark co. last 

.ner, we saw a fine field of 4 or 5 acres of 

artichoket ; and Mr- N. informed us that he found 
them a valuable crop for sheep. We should be 
much pleased if he would favor us with a com- 
municaiion respecting the culture and mode oi 
feeding of these roots. 



PHiLABELiTtlA MosTAEC, Manufactured by C. .1. 
Fell & Brother, Philadelphia, from Ohio seed, '» 
now for sale at the store of John Miller in this 
city. It is now used at the table of the Neil 
House, the American Hotel — and a number of 
Olher houses in this city, and all pronounce it 
first rate — just the th'ng to impart an estra relish 

the fine Scioto beef. Try it and see, — only IS* 



Ohio Muilard Crop and iU CitUure. — We have 
the promise ol an essay on the culture of mustard, 
by a cultivator in this State well qualified to give 
" " instruction on the subject. We shall also 
„. . _ in our next some interesting facta about the 
mustard crops of the past season, and the sales of 
ihe seed. 



Aiw Literary Journal at Cincinnati. — Mr. L. 
A. Hine, who has recently contributed an excel- 
lent series of articles for our columns, has issued 
a prospectus for ' The Quarterly Journal and fle- 
«ieiD,' the first number of which is to appear oB 
the Isi of January. We wiil iDsert the prospec- 



ECONOMT OF SlIELTEHING StOCK IN WlNTEtt.— 

It has been found by carefully conducted esperi- 
men la, that domestic animals require from one 
quarter to one tliird less food in winter, when 
well sheltered, than when exposed to the cold 
and storms, besides keeping in better health and 
condition. This is also in accordance with tb« 
researches of Leiblg in animal chemistry. 
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Scirannc Lectuum wanted m CoLnMBM^I Winter EventogS— Farmers' SonS. lerlyJ^malo/ Jlg 9i--The\M twooflhew 

MM ^ndhMW^edjw through va^^^^ ^ by farmers and farmera' wnfl, if they »re iha ^ostvaluableand compbte-avol*.. price 

Iimred in ihiB ciiy dnnne tne ioor even og» ^j,^^^,^^ ereningR ! How much more ntional and chemiiry, (noticed in another column,) ia exeel- 
profitable It would be for them lofipend these pre- lent aa a firat book for boys and beginnera; price 
ciouB hours in the improvement ol their mmda ^^^ 35 cents,— these two works c&nnot be dtB- 
und Iheatudy of those Bciencesthntrelatetotheir „nBed with. Then there are a number of liltle 
noble profesaions, than m dozing away the time ^^^^^ „f ^„j,^ teaching the adapiation of sei- 
in the chimney corner, or wawting it in frivolous ence to pract ice, such aa Dana's Muck Manual, 
.imusementa! Depend upon it, young men, the Smith's Productive Farming, the Farmer's Mine, 
Lime ia speedily coming when you will see reason ^j, y, |^ f^j^^j |„ ^^^^ ^^■^ axoten, at a IriBinK 
to regret these mia-spent opportunities for acquir- ^^^j in dddition to these, a good library should 
Ing a knowledge of the science of agriculture. ^ ^jj ^ed^ contain Liebig's Chemistry of Agri- 
And ye talhera, if you desire your sons to be re- culture and Vegetable Phyaiology, and hie AnI- 

^^'^^^^^ci^A'^; lS&tr£SSH s^^S^^.'isJ'-VSSLS-^-^ 

i^j=j To, .„„'„«,«„r,ii, h» ffiven aton^^e "Hersofthe land— the true nobility oi our coun ginictlve to beginnm. These three works cost, 
iry,mufltaee thai the foundation is laid in early in „ood style, abont »3. 

life for those attainments in knowledge which im- f}^^ ^^^^ include the most important and 
part true greatness, and without which no yonng g^j, (,i„(jned works on e'emeniary and ecienilf- 
man can ai the present day expect to be respect- jc agriculture now extant. Many othera might 
Bd or attain to eminence in hia profeaaion. In- ^ nAAvA to the Hat but the expense would be too 
deed, as a mere question of dallari and cent; the peat. Persons particularly intereKted in any ana 
lime will soon be, when those destitute of a Department, should procure works devoiad to 
knowledge of the pnnciplea of scientific agricul- ^^^^ Bubject, as Youatfs treatise on Cattle, do. on 
ture will be unable to compete with the educated jj^^ y^j^^^ Morrell'a American Shepherd, Be- 
ttnd intelligent and will become mostly hirelings, meni^g P(,„itereT's Companion, Downing's Fruits 
furnishing bone and nuitcie to be directed by the ^^^ Fruit Trees &e. &c. 

MINDS of those who have made belter use of the (j^ jvixe— All of the above works (with many 
lacultiea and advantages that God has given others,) can be examined at any time at the office 
'"'"' ofths Ohio Culiivaior. and most of them c" '^- 



livared in this city during the long 
the approaching winter. The suggeaiion hub 
atrnek ua favorably, and we hope it will be car- 
riad into effect promptly. The Lecturea of Pro- 
ftosorSt. John, delivered in this city last winter, 
were well attended and elicited much interef.t. 
A eoarae of Lectures on Chemistry, given by one 
thoroughly acquainted with his enbject and who 
eoald bring to his aid good Chemical Apparatus, 
would undoubtedly be profitable in the highe^^i 
B the attendance of a large num- 
An effort will be made, 



dagree and si 
bar ofonr cil 



Mconded. Let an opportunity be gi 
to those who are diB[«)aed to secure to mis coni- 
mnnity the advantages of such exercises during 
the long evening* of the winter season. — O. Slate 

We second that motion. — O. Cull. 



Aaolher kick at dof..- The Somerset (O.) Po,i. 
In speaking of the injury done to eheep by dogs. 
Bays: ' It Ta to be hoped that the Legialaturc, 
which is shortly to meet, will take ihia matter in- 
to' proper consideration, and see if aomethini; 
cannot be done to atop this mischief. People 
must either take to raising dagi, or iheep, for thty 
e both, without Injury to the lai- 



ter. We- 

folka keeping a pack of half starved 1 
ing about through the neighborhood. 
depredations on other peopls's property. 



Think of these things, young n 



n of Ohio, and 



I, are worthless, and 

believe community would be much better off w 
ont them.' 

We observe in the Ashtabula Sentinel, a c 
munication by W. L. Perkins, caUin^ upon farm 



, nxouse you rss Ives betim 
1 inent. Many of voubave 
\ gea aa to schooling — ne' 

only siimiilate you to moi 
. abundance and cheapnei 

and their adapledness 1 



a aill there if 
additi 



for youi own improve- 
ot had the beet advanta- 
ir mind thai; it should 
exertions. With the 
of books and papers, 
the purpose, you can 
ining in ignorance. — 



era 10 furnishhim or Gen, Randall with facta 0,1 j work and induce a few others to join with you in 
thlBSubieot He says, Ham much in hopes thnt ihe formation of a Former.' C/iift, and hold week- 
the next session of the Legislature -vill accor ' i- —i—f"' 't-. Ji™-" "f — '•"-"f-"-"'- 
pliah Bome tiling for the direct benefit of the Ian 
fug interest. Growing wool in Ohio is now 
profitable business, and every day becoming 
mora importance. But the loss by dogs is em 



ngsfor the discussion of matters of science 
and facts relating to Agriculture. Let each mem- 
ber of the association contribute a small sum, and 
an excellent library can be obtained, of which all 
could have the benefits, while none would feel ita 
coet. See remarks that follow, in relation to the 
selection of books, kc. 



procured at bookstores in ColumbUB and Other 



LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



alut.—Ed. O. Can. 



State Temperasce Convention. — The annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Temperance SociPty 
■will take place at Columbus, the 17th of Decem- 



Books fiir Farmers' Clabs and Libraries. 



It is earnestly hoped there will be a full attend 
once from Auxiliary Societies and Irienda of tin 
cause generally. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

H. L. HITCHCOCK, 

Columbus, Nov. 17, 1845. Secrtlaty- 

Don^l belitve 
more letters from persons who only borrovi Ui 

reading of our paper, offering suggestions ' 

lation 10 the propoeed laws for Tirom"' 

d taxing doge — all of tho.n 
feel a deep interest m these 



Hoirto make 'era good natured. 

It is the every day events, the little things that 
touch the temper with a smooth or a rough band, 
which principally fill up the measure of lifa, and 
make ue cheerful, Bmiling and happy, or cross, 
snappish and irritable. It the farmer would 
reap the best of harvests, he should sow theaeedo 
of good nature. In vain weplow and subsoil, in 
vain for (he main object do our fields grow yel- 
low and our abundant corn hnng down with 
weight its heavy head, if when we gather under 
our roof at night, the wife is disheartened, the 
evening meal yet to be prepared, an j the neat tidy 
dress which is eo more than becoming, is still in 
the draw. *A half an hour lost in the ntorning, 
we may pursue it all day, and phall scarce over- 
lake it at night.' The good farmer begins at 
home, and extendi hie circle of happiness from 
his domicii. If then he wouldsave the half hour, 
il he would have all things ready when he re- 
turns, and a smile to greet him where either he 
must live or have no life, see that everything Is 
convenient; good dry fuel and water at hand. — 
Wood and water are, during the day, almost in 
constant damand. If they are at hand, do we 
not save the 'women folks' at least one hour in 
each day, or about one month in each year, taking 
the time that we are not asleep! This is equal 
to one whole year in twelve, which eaved is more 
than equal to the expense of a. good dry shed or 
wood bouse joining the kitchen, and water in the 
kitchen itself. Wnere these things are conven- 
ient, the wood dry and split to the proper size, 
the breakfast, dinner, or supper is ready on the 
table, the wil^ Is sweet tempered, the laboring 
men are contented, and get out at their work the 
sooner, and the farmer himself, while seeing 
such sunshine and cheerfulness all around, 
0^ " We rather incline to the opinion iha' of the New York agricultural periodicals be sub- catches the agreeable aersaiion, and ia hap- 
that weekly ofoura is just about the thing.'"— scribed for. The nearest ant? cheapest is the;pinesa itself. How doea it happen then, that 
OAw Union. , Oeneiee Farmer at N. York, — only 50 centa per 1 some of us busying ourselves so ardently 

It would be, if you were careful to do the/nV year: the Albany Cvllivator, $1; the .dmericon; about our diatant affairs, forget or overlook that 
tlknH- in giving credif for borrowed articles. — See j Jgi-ifu/(uri»(, at N. Y. City, jl; the JV. F. Farm- : which ia so much used, and has so great an in- 
yonr agricultural department of Nov. 26lh. — Ohin er and Mechanic, (weekly,) $2; the Farmer^ Li- j flence every day and hour at homel A neighbor 
CvMaator. | brary, (100 pagea monthly,) S5; the Am. ^or- of mine, noted for hia cheerfulness and thrifty 



One of our subscribers desires us to publish 
list of hooka of moderate cost, such as we would 
recommend for an association or "club 
young farmers to procure for their mutual use 
and instruction in the principles and practice of 
Scientific farming. Another subscriber informs 
us that he was awarded a premium of seven dol- 
lara at a cattle c-how this fall, and he is diapoeed 
I to invest the amount in agricultural books and 
.'—We have received aevcral periodicals for the particular use of his two sons. 

^t,^ „„i„ fc~™„ ,1,.. jjg therefore wishes our advice as to the best 

books and periodica s to be obtained for that sum. 

. , , , - I It gives us real pleasure to receive such inqui- 

tureand taxing dog8--all^ofjhB.n profesaine to ^iea ^ these; and we will answer them-'- 



— , . ' best of our ability ; 

think this feeling must be very deep indeed : , i„ ^^^g fi^st place, we lake it for granted that 
when they are unwilhng to pay the pitiful sum of the Ohio Cultivalor is regularly received and 
76 centa a year to help austam a paper that la de- ^ead; also that the volume now just being com- 
VOted to these mtereRls ao long as they can bur- ' pitted, will immediately be bound and made the 
copy. Thank heaven it can beaustamt^l commencement of the library. Then in sending 



withoutths aid of wieA men. They need not 
pect to eee their communications published. 

Afflictive. — By a notice in the Cincinnati 
sette, we learn that our esteemed friend and ' 

respondent, DabiusLafhau, has sufiferedasei 
domestic affliction — the loef of his beloved « 
She died at theresidenceofher sister in Harv< 
burg, Warren Co., on the 14th ult. 



*i payment for the next volume, a week or two 
hence, send us an extra dollar, and for it we will 
send poilage paid two complete volumes of the 

■ Genesee Farmer, published by us at Rochester, 

■ stitched with paper covers, or bound if sent for 
'. "ly private conveyance. These volumes contain 
, a greater amount and variety of valuable instruo- 
- tion, both scientific and practical, than can be 

, obtained in any other books at so little coat, 
would recommend that 
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habits, informed me that be owed it principally 
ftiteadiQg la the suggeetioDS of hie wife. WLi 
we begtui, said he, we hud little or Doching but 
youth and health. 'Let ua haven wood-houae, 
tay dear,' she said, (this was soon aAer we were 
uiarried,) 'joining the kitchen, and as our means 
run abort, postpone Snishing Che chambers, for it 
ia better to be comfortable and happy than to wear 
the hollow appearance.' I look the hini,Baidmy 
neighbor: llie wood-house was first attended to, 
uid X have never had a laii? dinner fiont that day 
to thiB. This example bus had more infiuence 
than with the family where iioriginated. When 
my wife and myself took tea there, now years 
gone by, it was observed how handy things we 
flenty of good seasoned wood, for months 
eome, all piled up neatly, the pine by itself for 
kindling, and a barrel full of shavings to light the 
fire. 'Kpbraim,' said she, as we were going home 
at a irot id our dearborn, 'Gphraiiu, you mi 
Lave a wood house. If you bad only gone o 
■nd seen how perfectly convenient everjihing 
Why 1 really believe it was not ten minutes fti 
the time lbs lire was started, that the water w 
boiUng in the tea kettlel It is nothing to cook 
■where things are eo handy.' I look the hlni, 
and never laidout osmall Bum that prod i — ' - - 
a better return. 

Another thing I learned from my neighbor, and 
that WOE that tbeie is neither economy nor good 
sense in carting water, or eadeavorlng to burn it. 
I cut roy fuel in the winter, split and pile it up 
when the froei is coming out, and leave it in the 
woodsuntil the ensuing month of November. This 
was what my wile learned in additlor 
wood-housei and we curried out the whole plan. 
As my lot i? at some distance, I gain about one 
day in the larger sized loads from the dryness of 
the wood, and I greatly prefer the wagon to •'■' 
Bled, and so do my cattle, as I think. As to 
advantages of using green or seasoned fuel, I 
satisfied with the latter, and leave those to burn 
water who hke it. 

By and by, the little hand pumps were Intn 
duced among ub, and all good natured neigbbui 
copied each other in these ad von tages also, so that 
everybody said what a thriving naople they 
to be down there towards Havernill. 

And I have become thoroughly convinced that 
while so much ia said and written about cattle 
and crope, soils and manure?, there is not suffi- 
cient attention paid to the, comforts of .home, 
and the saving of labor and temper where we 
feel it the mont sensibly. There is a, commend- 
dable pride thai manifests itself as soon as w e give 
it a chance. 

When 1 had got everything fixed, and nothing 
was happier than the process, then I saw that 
the tins were brif;hlpr, the Hoor wasofiener scrub- 
bed, the little flower garden was commenced, and 
■ny wife was perfectly delighted when our neigh- 
bor Gooding came in last summer and said, Mrs. 
SmooChe, how sweet and clean you all are here. 
E. Smoothe. 

Dnlrr of oaly one C^w. 

Mb. Editor; — I think it very kind of you to ap- 
propriate a department in you paper, for the use 
aud bene6t of the ladieH; and for fear you may 
think they do not appreciate the privilege as they 
ought, from ths fact that they contribute their 
fuite so sparingly, 1 have presumed to indite a 
few lines, thinking they may be better than none, 
about my Dairy, lor I keep a dairy, although I 
have but one cow — now I think X hear some on^ 
say, you had better stop, for you cannot have 
much to say about a dairy, with only one cow. — 
Be patient friend , and you shall hear what I have 
to say, and 1 will promise not to exaggerate in the 
laast. 

I commenced making cheese the 3d day of 
August. 'What 1 make cheese from one cow! — 
Yes, and independent of any one, (ns I like to 
be.) I had only the milk of one cow. I contin- 
ued making till the 3d of Nuvember. In that time 
einly three months) I made SOT Ibe. of cheese. — 
uring the time, we used what milk we needed 
for the family; besides that, the catf was not 
weaned the first three weeks after I commented. 

Perhaps row you may think my cheeses are 
little hard things: well, they average over 10 lbs. I 



each, and if you want to know whether they are 
hard or not, yon must come and see. Since X 
have done making cheese,! have made Q lbs. of 
butter a week, and it was not weighed with a 
' shirt on ' either. My cow has not been fed on 
dainties, but has had a common pasturage, and 
fed a little whey, (without any butter on it) and o 
few pumpkins. Now, Mr. t-ditor. if you think 
this worth a place in your valuable paper, its in- 
sertion may be the meana of bringing you anoth- 
er communication from the 

DAIRY MAID. 
Waterford, Waihinglon, co., O.,^ov. 1845. 

Rcmarki. — Xf there is a belter Cow, or a better 
Dairy Maid, in Ohio than above described, we 
should like to know it. The quantity of cheese 
made in three n^onths is quite remarkable, 
[though not incredible,] and we should be pleased 
if the ' DAIEV MAID' would inform us how it was 
made, lisquality we must presume is good, at 
il such time as we may be able to calland 



eof i 
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List or PalenU. 

Granted during Ike year 1844. /or implemenit and 

artictti employed in agrievllural and 

hoviekold artt, 

Bee-Hive: — Aaron E. James, Point Pleasant, 
Va., January 6 ; Samuel a J.I). Cope, Daniaa- 
covillei Ohio, February 12; George B. West, 
Fairfield, Ohio, April 20; James A. Culling, Xla- 
verill, N. H., June24i Jacob D. Fulkerson, Unity, 
Ohio, July 1 ; Oliver Reynolds, Webster, N. Y., 
December, 1844. 

Bee^io/oce.-Lenion Ilamlin.Kirkeraviite.Ohio, 
July 13, 1044. 

Ckvmi. — George W. Cook, St. Louie, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 28; llarmeess Beniley, Eallston, N. Y., 
April 20; Jason B. Schermerhorn, New York, 
Junes ; Thomas Ling, Portland, Me., Augusl31, 
1644. 

Corn and Cane-cufter. — Jacob Peck, Oakland, 
Pena.. October 3, 1944. 

Cor;i-»Ae/;er.— William McAII, Talladega, Xa., 
April 13, 1B44. 

"uUivalort. — Bobert Nelson, West Point, la., 
uary 15 ; William Dyzerl, Gettysburg, Penn., 
Auguet 16, 1844. 

Cytliralor leeth. — James Birdsell, Haniorlon. 
Penn., Nov. 9. 1844. 

FynU-gaiherer. -Alexander McWilliams, Wash- 
ingion, D. C, March 13, 1844. 

Hamne, itaard-cutliiig. — Dennis Rice, Bowe, 
Mass., May 17, 1844. 

Hulling clorer JUac/iiitei. — A- E; Crawford, 
Wooster, Ohio, December 31, 1844. 

Hulling and Pearling rice. — Jacob Grout, Troy, 
N. y., July 11, 1844. 

JHoiciiig, grain cradlei. — Wm. A. Wood 4: John 
C. Loveland, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., November 13, 

144; antedated November 8, 1844. 

Mowing, hameiliag mocAine*. — George Esterly, 
Heart Prairie, W, T., October 22, 1B44. 

Mowing, hemp cradlei. — Griflin Reynolds, Jr., 
Washington, Ky., May 30, 1844. 

Moaiiig, reaping laachiHei. — Wm. F. Ketchum, 
Buffalo, N. Y., November IB, IB44. 

Plough. — John Thompson, Ripley, Ohio. April 
7 ; Aaron Smith, Bioomfield, Mich., May 6; Jon- 
athan Mooers, Hazellon. Penn., July 1; Anthony 
Taylor, New Garden, Ohio, December 19, 1844. 

Plough, adjuiling. — Wm. K. Allan, Browoston, 
Ky., January 31, 1S44. 

Plough, combined.— Haivey Brown, Payson, II- 

1019, Mdrch 9, 1844. 

Plough, double. — A aron Smith, Bloomfield, 
Michigan, May 10, 1844. 

Plough, excavaling dUchei. — James Herbert, 
Lagrange, la., April 13, 1844' 

Plough, gathering wtedt under the furrow ilice. 

■Dudley Hills, East Hartford, Conn., October 7, 

144. 

Plough, whctl. — Israel Long, Eucyrus, Ohio, 
March 9, IB44. 

Potatoe-digger. — Archibald C. Ketchum, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., February 20, 1844. 



Rake, grain. — Benoni F. Partridge, Onondaga, 
N. Y., March 13, 1844. 

Rattan and cane culler: — Northerl Lauve, 
Plaquemines, La., Sept. IT, 1844. 

Seeding, corn, planter: — Thoinae H, Hoskings, 
Crawfordnviilfl, la., January, 20, 1844. 

Seeding, ptanting machines. — Direck Breuer, 
Petersburg, Tenn.,April4, 1844. 

Seeding, teed planter: — Loca Pratt, Amherst, 
N. U., April 35; Richard J. Galling, Mnrfreeebor' 
ougb, N. C, May 10; W. Kilburn,LawrenceviUe, 
and F. Haines, Marietta, Penn., December 31, 
1844. 

Seeding, towing machine: — Exra Fisk, Fayette, 
Mo., Nov, 18, 1B44. 

Smut RtacAJiie.— Meredith Hallory, Mount Mor- 
ris, N, Y., January 20; Jacob W. Brewer, Mount 
Airy, N. C, Februry 28; James M. Clarke, Strna- 
burg, Penn., March SO; Samuel Scammon, and 
R. Slason, WaterviUe, Me., April 10; Elisha S. 
Snyder, Charlestown, Va., April 30; Henry B, 
James, Mount Holly, N. J., fday IT; Abraham 
Slraub, Milton, Penn., May 17; Elisha W. Young, 
Parkmao, Ohio, and Thomas H. Nelson, Harris- 
burg, Penn., June 5; James W. Webster, Luray, 
Va., June 5; John Pogin, Michigan City, la., Au- 
gust 14; Jacob Groai, Troy, N. Y., November 9, 
1844. 

Slratc-cutter. — Wm. Hovey, Worcester, Mass., 
February 12; Hiram M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
Fabruary20; Eliakim Taylor, Rochester. N. Y., 
October 12; Ezra Taylor, Monroe, N. Y., Nov. 6, 
1844. 

Thraihing machine. — Luther and Ezra Whit- 
man, Winthrop, Me,, March 20; Charles W. 
Cathcari, New Durham, Ind., April 25; Freder- 
ick A. Stuart, Catharine, N. Y., June 6, 1844. 

Threiking and tcinnomng machine, Src, grain 
leparator: — Jacob V. A. Wemplt, Mohawk, and 
George Weslinghouse, Schoharie, N. Y. July 13, 

1844. 

fTinnowing. fanning mill, for cleaning grain.— 
Calvin O. Guernsey, Russia, N. Y., October 18, 
1844. 

Winnnvting maehine. — Thomas Cole and John 
Littlefield, AUensville. hid., August 7; Thoma* 
Chandler, Bockville, III., and Asa D. Reed, Mile§, 
Mich., December 7, 1844. 

Winnowing, n}>araiing grain /rom tlraui. — 
Manning Packard and Christian B. Packard, 
Clarendon, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1844. 

Winnoving, wheat fan: — David Watkins, Port 
Republic, Va., February 2; W(h. Stanley, James- 
,, N, C, Nov. 18, 1844. 



Notices of Pulilicalions. 

CATBCHtSH Of AoBJCULTtTKAI. CbGMXSIBV ,1HD 

Geologf, by J. F. W. Johmsto\, F.E. S., Sic. itc, 
with aa introduction by J. P. Nobton. — This httle 
work was prepared expressly for the use of 
Schools, and for young beginners in the study of 
;iie science of Agriculture. It has passed rapidly 
through eight editions in England, and we learn 
t is beginning to have an extensive sale in sev- 
eral of the eastern states, being introduced into 
niany schools and academies, and districl school 
libraries. It ought to be used in every school in 
farming districts throughout the land, and every 
farmer's son ought to have a copy and study il. 
no larger than a small spelling book, and ia 
sold at 25 cents, by Whiting & Uuntingtoa of 
this city. 

Ah Essay on Guaho, describing its propertiea 
ind the best methods of its applioation in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, ice., by J. E. Teschehacreb, 
Boston, Maes. — This is decidedly the best work 
3n this subject that has appeared in this country, 
ind must prove highly valuable to many persons 
m those parts of the Atlantic States, where this 
powerful and costly manure can be advantage- 
ly used. The author has done much to ad- 
ice the study and practice of improved agri- 
lure within a lew years past, — honor to all 

AmebccAjI Quahtebly Journal of Aobicot.- 
■,tiE AND Science, by Drs, Prime and Eranions, 
Albany, N, Y. The fourth number of this work 
has been received, completing its Itrst year; and 
rejoice to learn that although its support has 
not been what it should be, the proprietors are 
determined to continue it, at leant for another 
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yw. The arliclen od injurious 
■eeompanying i Hunt rui ions it co 
worth the whole coet of Butncription, (^13 p< 
7eu.) Then it contains numeroUB inBtnicin 
enaya on almost all other iiistteni relating to nc 
«ntific agriculture. Will not Bome of our Ohio 
friends esll and examine the work, and let 
der it for them ! 

TsE Sc]E>TiFic AMERirrAM. — TIlis is the title of 
a spirited weekly Rheet recently eoniiiienced In 
the city of New York, by Rufun Porter, formerly 
editor of the N. Y. Mechanic, price ||2 per year. 
Tuddr.^ from the number before us, we hare no 
doubt that our mee!ia::ical friends would lind 
thin an interwiing and vahiable paper. Its edit- 
or proposes to make it inBtruciive to farmers, but 
after reading the short ariicle on the tirsc page 
of No. 10, headed " injlaeiice of Iht noon on ti: 
her,"" we douhi whether the editor is qualified 
impart mucli correct knowledge on matters relat- 
■ng to agriculture. 

Gbeelt's "Whig Almanac fhh 1846." — Ou 
IliankB are due lo (hf author for a copy of thi 
vork; though we have little use for a " polil 
ciana' regiflter." 

Faviers' Cluti in Lawrence Co., 0.— We ai. 
happy to find in the Urat number ot the Lawrence 
Co. Gazette, an accoantof the first meeting and 
conversation of a Farmers' Club recently orgau' 
ixed near Burlington. Interesting experiment) 
in Agriculture were related, specimens of rare 
products exhibited and a free oi: ■ ■ ■ 



Signiofa Cold Winlert — Marriages have been 
very plenty of late — among thorn we notice that a 
number of bachelor eililort have taken "aseist- 
anlH." The latent caee of (hia kind is that of 
brother Grey, of the Cleveland Plaindealer. Wi 
Cleveland it a cold place in winter, and he has 
held out as long hb could have been expected, 
pecially considering the foECinations by which he 
was surrounded ! 



■nqatries and Answers. 

Tiin-bark — f'aiue'of.Vniiure — Bucktcheai ilraw — 
Gardciiiiig, S(c. 

M, B. Batera:ii — Sir: I have derived much plca- 
Bure and valuable InsiructionB from your Ohio 
Cultivator; and I have asked soma of my neighbors 
to eubeeribe for, and read ii, but most of thpm ex- 
cuse themselves by saying they have not the 
means to pay ibr it, or tlint they already know as 
tnucbaa they wish to about farming. But I am 
confidant that if they could only be made to see, 
/tel and understand the value and advantages of 
such a paper, none of them would be willing to 
live without it: and all would soon be greatly 
benefitted ther«by. For my part I would not do 
without the Cultivator for ten limes the price of 
suhecribiion. 

I am a practical farmer: was born and bred in 
this [Knox] county. I have purchased a farm that 
has been ruined by the 'Bkinning syRtem,' and 
have now to fall to work and restore it if possble. 
This, of course, I desire to do in the quickest pos- 
Bible manner, and with the lea>it expense. I am 
thankful, therefore, lor the Information you liave 
given In regard to the means of enriching land 
and Improving worn out farms; and with your 
permiBsion I should like to ask a few questions 
through the columns of the Cuhivator. 

1. Will spent Ian bark answer any good pur- 

S. Ih stable manure worth hauling two miles! 
" 3. Will buckwhealKtraw, if well cured make 
good provender for cattle! 

4. la it best to crop melon and pumpkin vines, 
When they b«gin lo bear, with a view to prevent 
their running too much to vines! 

5, Ih ll a good plan, in gardenine, to throw 
Up the earth in beds, say four to six feet wide on 
two and three incheB aluve the level, <=o that the 
surface of the iseda will be tour or five inches above 
the walks. Yours, kc. 

Hesjauis H. Draper. 
Knox CO., O., IRiB. 

Aimeeri. [1.] Ta\ Bark, like all other vegeta- 
ble eubstancca, makes good manure as iioon ae it 



decomposes. On clayey lands it is of advantage 
even l«fore it is entirely decomposed, as a means 
of (mechanically) rendering the soil more porous 
and triable. It should never be applied in Its 
fresh state, however, as it is found to contain an 
acid principle that is unfavorable to vegetation 
This can beat be remedied by mixing with It lime 
or Bfhes, and letting it lie In a heap say for six 
months or a rear. If mixed also with stable mo- 
nure. It will be much the better. Old tan bark, 
that is partially decomposed, may be applied im- 
ledlatetyj but this also is much improved by the 



addlii 



I of lin 



Another correspondent Inquires whether tan 
bark is valuabla to mix with stable manure in the 
barn yard. K/retk tan bark is meant we should 
answer ho, unless the manure Is intended for clay 
Boils, as before remarked, and then lime should be 
added to the mixture, say one part lime 10 ten 

SartB tan bark. But if the tan bark is partially 
ecompoaed.Fo as to have become of a dark brown 
or black color, it is a valuable ingredient to ca.st 
into the barn yard, even without hme. It will 
absorb the liijuid manure, and make a most valu- 
able and lasting dressing for land. 

[2.] Stable manure is worth hauling more than 
two milps, if the form is worth restoring at all. 

[3.] We answered this que.Elion a month or 
two ago, but not till after these Inquiries were 
made. Buckwheat straw, if well cured, is good 
fodder, especially for cows. 

[4.] We don't think it is any advantage to 
shorten melon and pumpkin vines after they be- 
gin to bear. The better way is to nip off the 
head or eye of the plant when quite Hmall, say at 
the 2d rough leaf, so as to cause it to tlirow out 
lateral Blioots. This is practised by gardeners, 
growing melons and cucumbers under glass, 
not often in the open ground, and we doubt 
whether it Is of much advantage for ordinary 
purposes. 

[4.] Unless the ground is too moist, it Is a bad 
plan to raise the beds more than one or two inches, 
as it expoaeB to more injury from drought. On 
dry Bolls no such elevation in advisable. — Ed, 

more lnqniric8..,BiItcrBol in Apples.&c 

Mr. BateuaiM, — 1 wish to make a few inquiries 
through your valuable Cultivator; The first is, 
whot will cure or prevent the disease called 
by farmers •' bitter rot " in apples i My orchard 
in about 30 years old; the varieties are mostly 

fearniains and rusEets, with notue early apples, 
1 la about 18 years since the ground was plowed. 
The locusts injured the trees severely 8 years r " 
The Srst appearance of the rot was last y 
(1844.) I gave the tree); a liberal pruning lout 
spring, thinking that would prevent the disease 
but I could not discover that )t made any differ- 
ence. One or two years before the rot appeared 
1 observed that the young shoots at the end of 
the limits of some of the trees died. The early 
varieties were first affected in this way, and the 
late ones adjoining them seemed lo catch the dis- 
ease from them. Now the question is, what had 
best be done to resuscitate or save ray orchard ! 

The next question I wish to ask is, what is the 
best method for killing pawpaw and other bushes 
In pasture land that cannot conveniently be till- 
ed ! Respectfullv vours, Src, 

thOMas lawson. 

I,aw9on's,Ky.,Nov. 1845. 

Rrmarkt. — We have neither time nor space in 
which to answer the foregoing at present; and 
we would prefer that some person of greater 
practical experience lilce friend Nichols should 
do it. Wilt he favor us with his views in relation 
to tha foregoing, and also the somewhat Bimilar 
that follows thiu <— Ed. 



iii.n Obci'ahd. — Mr Robert 
Seevers. of West Carliule, Clurk co,, wishes to 
know what kind of manure or dressing is best lo 
pplied lo an orchard thai lias been in bearing 
about ^0 years, and the ground cropped with 
grain for nearly half of that time, so that it has 
become much exhausted. The Irees are grafted 
fruit, of the choicest kinds, and have been very 
procuctive. The soil Is a snndy loam on a grav- 
elly subsoil. It had not been plowed for ten or 



twelve years until last fall. Who will anawer 
these Inquiries T 

We will attend to the bug-ology of hIa lettar in 
our next. The mrlraili cent us we think are not 
of what Is called the apple borer. — Eo. 

BoRiKu Trheb for Ulii;ht— ACAtTi.— Mr. J. T. 
Harvey, whoec experiments were related in the 
aOth No. of our paper, p. 1 j8, has sent as another 
communication in compliance with our request 
for more particular information. He seems to for> 
get, however, that we want/ac'», not mere opin- 
ions, lie reiterates his firm convii^ikin thatW- 
ing a hole through the body of a tree will euro 
the blight, and his theory on the puhject is, that 
the blight is caused by an exeeti^ of t^ap and this 
boring allows the superabundant enp lO escape, or 

Srevents Its ascent. He does not approve ot 
riving a plug In the hole. He meniione several 
Instances In ajddillon to those before riled, of trees 
t«ing affected with blight and rF-covenng aSwx 
being bored. We think they would iiave recov- 
ered as well without the boring — but this loo is 
merely on opinion. 



Rapid growth of Plvm Trees. — We saw a 

Slum graft a few days ago in ihe the garden of 
Ir Nettleship of this place, sci in April lB«t, 
which now measures ten feet and half an inch! 
The etoek was cut near ihe ground, and a scion 
of the ordinary size for the purpose, ^«i.'t in il In 
the usual mode of grafting. We hat <' never seen 
anything of the kind equal to this. — Piqaa Reg- 

Well, if you never have, Mr Register, we have, 
and can beat your ten foot sprout nt least eighteen 
inches. In the spring of 1843 wc grafted in our 
garden a plum scion of the blue gag'j variety up- 
on a wild plum stock at the root, und ll grew 
the first season a little rising of elevuii fest and 
BIX inches, the next seimoii it blossonied, and it 
now measures at the ground one loot in circum- 
ference, and eight and a half inches at the height 
of six feel.— iijnn [Allen co.] lUporler. 

LlBEBALrrV HoHTtCULTUBE. Til'? RepoTt of 

the 17th Annual Exhibition of the I^Ini'sachueetts 
Horticultural Society occupiesnearly Uiirty pages 
ofHovey's Magazine. Lpwards ol diflO were 
awarded in premiums for iloral rff//!>-M alone. — 
The following is an extract of a letter from Sam- 
uel Applelon, Esq., lo the President : 

It would afford mc great pleasure to meet with 
a Society that has done so much, within a few 
years, for the Improvement of Horticulture within 
the vicinity of Boston — A i^ri culture, the moet use- 
ful, and Horticulture, the most pleasing, of al) 
Arts, have fully kept pace with ilie rapid prog- 
ress of the age. In other depBrtmpnt.= oT activity, 
for which the community are largely indebted to 
the MoEsachuseiiB Horiicnltoral Society. 

With the view of giving further ai,i lo the Soci- 
ety, in their very laudable exertiouf, I send you 
one thousand dollars, to be invested sb a perma- 
nent fund, the interest accruing tiierpfroni, to be 
appropriated, annually. In premiums, Ibr Improve- 
ments in the arts to which' the Society is devot- 
ed. In such manner as it shall direct, for produ- 
cing trees good for food, and flowers pleasant to 
the sight. 

The Potatoe Crop, so far an we can learn, is 
not so general a failure as was expected. The 
supply, liowever, is sufKcienily short to keep the 
prices Ihroueh the season above the prices oV for- 
mer years. They are now selling, we undei- 
stand, in our morkel, at ihe unprecedented rate 
of 75 cents a bushel.— JV. Y. Far. & Meeh. 

Ay ExPERiHEXT WITH (iuANO.- Mr. Thos. Jones 
of Wayne township, has raised this season, 43 
buBhels of corn from 3-B of an acre of ground, be- 
ing at the rate of 1 14 and ^-3 bushel" lo the acre. 
Mr. Jones for, an experiment, used iln- guano, on 
a manure for this fraction of an ncri'. He sowed 
it at the rate of 300 ll» to the acre, tiiidwhen the 
corn wae about four inches high, a [unch of the 
precious stuff was dropped upon i^ucti hill, and 
hoed in; the same operation was repi'sted when 
the corn was in tassel. An experiinenl with the 
same manure on poiaiocr,, broughia yield of about 
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an by ihe ordinary mods with 

). Guano WD believe costs 

e C"" PT '<>"■ — Dai/Ion Jour- 



Why did not Mr Jonee state hair much i 
corn WHS produced where the gu&no vaa applied 
than on the enjne extent of ground under ordina- 
ry culture! We havs no idea that the uee of this 
costly manure will be found profitable in this 
tjtate; but where such opportunities are presented 
ioi experiments, (hey ought to be carefully con- 
ducted, and the reaulls fully stated. — Ed. O. C. 



[JAouf planting orchardi — Skeep Farming, <tc.J 
Mr BiTfiHAM — Dear Sir: Having within a few 
niouthe past, purchased, and commenced impro- 
ving anew fcLrm of about too acres, and being 
desirous, among other improvements to plant out 
an orchards of apple and other fruit trees, togeth' 
er with Eome ornamontitl treea, shrubs, kc, 1 am 
happy 10 avail myself of this opportunity to en- 
qure through the columUB of your excellent, yea 
invaluable yo-^ec, the names of eotne of the beil 
Varietiee of^apples, peaches, pears, plums, chories, 
&c,; also the best time and manner of planting 
out — in the fall or spring! and your opinion with 
regard to the number of trees necessary or profi- 
table on a farm of about 100 acres; and as many 
Other remarks as your time and judgment may 
deem expedient. My orchard ground Is rather 
levet— aslighi decent to the west. Soil very good, 
tt pall it being a slaty gravel, and a part rich and 
mucky, and entity drained. Also, what number 
of sheep is it profitable to keep on a farm of 100 
acres; tne beat method of feeding turnips, ruta- 
bagas and other roota to sheep in winter, 4c. 
Also, a plan for a mug, cheap dweUlng house 
Puitable tor a snial) family, on a form of the above 
tiii'ntioned size, and that mostly stocked with 
sheep. Perlnapi more nrx! limel 
Yours, ifc, 

A StJBSCRIBER OF NoRTHEBN OhIO. 

Banarkt — There, now! who that reads the fore- 
going will say that a tpiril of inquirt is not be- 
ginsing to be awakened among the farmers of 
Ohiol This is the first titep in the march of im- 
provement, and we rejoice to find so many as we 
do giving evidence in this way of a desire for 
more knowledge. Such men will not rest 
contented till the knowledge le obtained, and 
when obtained it will noon be reduceil to practice, 
thereby benefiting not only themselves, but, by 
tbrir examples stimulating ihclr lees enterprising 
neighlxirs to make improvements. 

Wb have neither time nor space at present suf- 
ficient for giving definite answers to the forego- 
ing inquiries. The writer will find a number of 
valuable communications relating to orchards and 
fruit trees in the early numbers of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator; and in regard to the best kinds of fruit 
we can ofler nothing better than the list by Dr. 
Kirtland in No. 15. [Aug. 1.] For particular in- 
formation respecting sheep and sheep farming, 
feeding roota, ice, our friend should by all means 
procure the excellent work which we have before 
recommended, called the 'American Shepherd^ by 
L. A. Morrell. Its coat is only 75 els. in paper 
cover, or $1 bound. Then lor the same trifling 
sum we will furnish him two complete volumes 
of the Genesee Farmer which contain a vast 
fund ol information on all these toplca.end many 
others ot importance to a farmer, especially one 
who has 'commenced improving a new farm.' 

We will also tndeavor, from time to time, as 
opportunity presents, to furnish information on 
all these subjects in the columns of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. We should be pleaiied if some esperi- 
eneed correspondent would give us his views in 
answer to the question as to the number of sheep 
for a farm in northern Ohio, of the size named; 
or on any other subject embraced in the inqui- 

Behefit or StrBSOiL Plowikg. — A farmer from 
Connecticut informs us that he has raised a field 
of corn the post summer, which he thinks will 
average 80 bushels to the acre, and that heselsci- 
ed half an acre of the best, from which he gath- 
ered 134 bushels of eats-, all eound and well filled 



out. That while his neighbors' corn adjoining 
was withering with llie drouth, his was luxuri- 
ant; and he attributes the whole of his success to 
subsoil plowing. Another fact he stated was, 
that the whole eipense of planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting after the ground was plowed, did 
not exceed %3 per acre; that he did not touch it 
with a hoe, but worked it with a harrow and cul- 
tivator; and what fsw weeds were not reached 
with these, about the hills, were pulled up by 
hand before going to seed. We intend to visit 
his farm next summer, when we shall have some- 
thing farthei to report. — American AgricnUiiriil. 

English News, Markets, &c. 

iwrenliif cliuuUi. GrFU HKilcmenl li btflnnini lopreriU in 
onieqoeneo of Ihe ncntily oThread lud the tonlfnusd rcpoili of lii* 
lUure of [HHalon. Ttila !■ pmlurlbg miicli mitrrj A^«init Ui&Ddl^ 

w govcmnimt will InnirMilUely be nnDpalled id opeu ibe pom and 
diDlI brfu) MiiITk fi« of duly. Tlie daly on flour wu (I IslgU 

ff ll mllofcauiK «uu«l Imiuadtala furlbgr uItiuih of prlesi 
1 Ibbmnd Dlbei counlriaa. Tbe next ucltdi will probably de- 
Idailw qnewlDn. Tba fiiLlowiiii iiiruu ue froui Wlloiar It 
Bmltb^Tlma: 

- Fiinliic— ciQDl. boirlblc, dettroying fainina— Hemi lniiHii<tln| 
Feiib bsva Kluil lti« public luiiitl- In Ireland mitlen hnli aupU- 
Inplund glooiny. The BranaJteinf tberaiiiln»it aii^ci. 

_. . _. .' HiiDclDiii fDi ihg IdhI waiiii ofUie intaiihliuiu. The 
nallon li in fODiiuiiltoii : and the ciyof -Openltle poiuand lei In 
cornduly freer li taurdDB nil ildea, leTerbetallni f^oni every 
uanodbaeuipln. Tbe "prsHireftaid RiibDuC haaiuails Wf 
iKud In Downing tIrM: and r>llh In ibe elidlni arete— Fm'i 
.lirtlng BMli:— la ione rore»er. A third oflhepatUM crop In Ire- 
land la dnlroyed. 

Ilie DiiKhiEf, and llie awful Irulh ia out Ihat Ihia lain pDriion of 

bio, tub unlookeil Air euer|incy I "Upin Uie poru )" h llic «- 
claiiiallon ; snil Itiera duidi Ilie ablirerlug Premier, tike a rerd lu 
tlte wind, parilyud bMween all^llau rOr biiilldlnf ecale and Ihe 
horton of public fuulnB, Bui necuelly b aupeitor to ronilelency. 
lolaw. The ponamiiM lie opened. O'Uonnell.wbo 

„... jiended InlhepurrluH of food— lie calli Tor alaiof 

and provlilaaii leiTlng Uie liland—and Ihe pievenllan ofdiallllerin 
-anniniini grain. Large delnanda these— will Uiey be eonceded 1 

'" The failure ot Uie poUloe crop h'eeamai nwre and n>oredlHi» 
wia.andln liclaad e>|>ecialty li will cauae a (ene tal and dblTHi' 

ly of Mher food hecouie. thai Cahlnei CnUDdiU haveWn heldal 

roluble Ihal )■ will be cvried into elTecl. ' 

■■HlnJImtricait Prnitut Iradt ptiaeola no rery Briklnii fet- 
ire. OfBeeflherelaoDlyalhiilled ODanlllylu Ibe mukel, and 



Id bare or Lard and tbepr 



I KOb. An>»afW(lfc nienporkwaaniadsaitu. Fuii-abai 
ivancHKo «S«5 »l«>bbl.— la qulie ItnMuallni. Wheat iann- 
i'ariy,hrlBnB3taSTt(:ta..caraS]@9e.oili93«s^ Bunetcoinee 
Lfnxly.bcbci lUSIScle., Ibr parking, and ]9»£90 cli, fiiirnlli 
id lump at retail. ChnwIniaxliiHllial^iiSS cla. Cloverioed 
briikalS 93<i^ 30 r hiiRh. flat Beed In M (t>. 

Wlieaiii«rainniandialilItierpricethtrelhBnBl CIn. The aaine 



COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 

[MittKET DATS WEDNESDAT8 AND SATURDIVS.] 

Corrccledfor the Ohio CuUivalor, JVoo. 2fl. 
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SEED STORE. 

EL¥ A CAinPBEIX, 

23, Lower Market Street, Ciitciniiali. 

WILL pay caah at ilw tml niarkei rala for Clover, Tli 
Oichai'l gia-, BKif Via. Re.1 Top. Pla< and Mni^l.r, 
. Keeprnniranlly on hand.nndfar.a1e..llklnda<>r<: 

■ for Fruit Tieea.Oinsintnlal Shruba, tx. 



pBOViaiONS. 
Flour retail, bbb, 4^1 



Deerjilr 

llxj 
■• fore. 
Pork, iarf 






SuNnniES. 
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Applea. bii., 
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'ood,hard,ca 




N. H. Tayior, 
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DUTCH BULBS, &c., &c. 

"ITT K have Jim received, of our own Imiwrlallon, direel from 

int^ini;ofdaub1o and ahigle Hyarinlhi. of all colors, CiamaeBi 
iilyantbui Harcnui. double and >in(le Due Van Uwl TuUpe, 
li'i,IJiDwnlniiieilali,(ilBdlalui'i, Bcarlel Harlajon UlllH, Fa- 
il Tulliu, Aneinoiiea, Rauuacului'a, &c.. Ac, 

U. HUXLEV.ACd. 
BeedBIoreonEBlFirUiBtrtet. neat Uh Dennleon llauH,Cb' 
nnall.»h('ie can alBolB obtained, all kind* of Garden and Field 
Seeds, Booka upon Agriculluie and Hortlrullure, Oarden Toola In 
great variety. Canary and oUier alnglng Birds, Bird Heed and Ca- 
fe.. Ae., ac. 



MUSTARD! MUSTARD!! 

I will pay Ihe hlilieM cnarkel prlre fur all llie Mustard Seed that ii 
□ITeTcd al my MuaUid Manufacinry. nn Weaieni Bow, helween 
Itfann and Evereu slreels, CliH:lnnsll. where will I* found aron- 

«ov. J.— 31.' BOOEBT SAVILL. 

JV. r. AGRICDLTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

SDrhsnimprDTCd Wtnler and PpHng Wheat, Bye, Barley, Oats, 
;orn. Beans, Peas, Bnlehaga, Turnip, CaM-age, Deu, Cairot. Fan- 
Different kliidaand aiaeiconslanlly on hand- 
Peruvian end Afriran Guano, Poudrette, Bonednil, Lime, FlalsMi 



pain. Kill be 



Portage Malual Fire Insaraiice Company, 

Cuyahoga Fatli, OKio. 
CAPITAL TO DIEET IX>SSBS «400,000. 

TIIR O-den. the Laignn and rlrhen Company In ihe WeaL— 
Agents al inoef of Ihe p'hiclpal IDwns In Ihe aiale. 

paiier.willbe Inaerled aiilieraleofilicenla per line, ibr Ik* 
laenion.and Ihreceeuti forthe aecoodand eacli enbaeqitefl 
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Publithtd on Ike Ul and \bth of taeh monik. 

TWUB^-0,m DoLLkK PMl IM, fnr ■IniTg nlKliptlDnj. hut 
wimfoar or more rapLo&re ordprpd lojetlier, the price la only ?5 
nan **eb, [or 4 copla for VS.] All |»yiiiei>u (a be inidt hi ti- 
rasa; md all lulBrrlbcn will be nipplleil with the buck numb™ 
flmlbleoinnienninenloftbe volume, K>thitllhe7 ran he houod 



The Time ha^ Come. 

Bpe aU il nottcc to onr rrlenda oad read- 
ers Keneroll)'. 

Hkadeb! This number compleleB the first vol- 
ume of the CultivBtor; and, according to our 
CABH SYSTEM, alt nubecribers will be required 
to renew their BubscripiionB before any papers 
will be Bent them after this tiineTunleBs tbey have 
■Ireadj paid for a longer perioil in advance.) 

A complete index and title page accompany 
tbia number. 

Terois: 

The Ohio Cultivator will be continued at the 

Mme price as heretofore, [though improved by 

the use of more engravinga, kc.) viz; 

One Dollar per Tear, In Advi 



Or, I 






dered at one time (they nead not be 
drew.) No distinction will be mode in ihta re- 
spect between ihone who are at present subecri- 
beni, and new ones. 



in accordance 
lil, at our ritk 
more (rouble 
! request our 



. We have a new supply of Colman'e volume of 
the Genesee Farmer complete ^in Nos.) with the 
index, which we offer aa premiums to all who 
may Bend us four sl'sscrtbers (wilh $3) two or 
more of them to be iieio one^ — i. e., such aa are 
not on our liai the present year. And if any who 
do this have already received that volume of the 
Farmer'as a premium, we will send them some 
oUier. 

PofitaKC. 

All letters with remittances, and 
with our terms, may be sent by ma 
aad eipeiwe. Post Office orders are 
than profit to all parties, and we 
friends not to send tliem. 

Send EarlT' 

We hope all of our friends who can do so, 
will eend their new subscriptions wi.h as many 
additional names as possible, by the first of Jan- 

PosT Masters will greatly oblige us by asking 
our subscribers to renfw promptly their subscrip- 
tions, and sending the same to us ae early as 
possible, so that we can judge as to what number 
of copies to print on the first of January. 

We are'happy in being able to announce that Mr , 
JoKS T. Blai.n, who has been long and favorably ' 
known as Assistant Fostmasier at Columbus, h&a 
been engaged to take the management of the sub- I 
actiption bookb and mailing department iu our j 
office, for the coming year. The public in this | 
region will need no other aesurance that the bu- i 
eineea will be correctly done. i 

Subscribers who have failed to receive any of 
the numbers of the Cultivator of the present year, 
will please inform us thereof when they renew 
Ibeirsubseriptioas, and the missing ones will be 




"Why Is Farminif not more Profltoblel 

We hear it frequently said by our farmers, that 
there is nothing to be made by farming i 



I this 



ENGLIi^H DRAFT HORSE (SAMPSON.' 

Tht properly of B. F. Eaton it Brolher; Columbtii O., imported by JtTeitrM. Cornitig Se Solham, At 

bany. A". Y, 

The above i? a good representation of the thorough bred English draft horse, 'Sampson,' recently 

purchased by Mr. Clias. Eaton of this city, of the Messrs. Corning fcSotham, Albany, N. Y., by whom 

i was imported in 1841, when one year old. Sampson is of greatsize — about IT hands high, and 

try heavy indicating immense strength without siu^ishnnse, and is every way finely proportioned 

■color, bmck. He was awarded the first premium on draft horses at the late Fair of the NT Y. Stats 

Agricultural Society at Utica. The following is an extract from the certificate ot pedigree given to 

"- Eaton by W. H. Sotham, Esq. 

>ANFSON was got by the well known and celebrated horse, 'Farmer's Glory,' owned by Mr. Bil- 
liard, Gloucestershire, England, out of a very superior draft mare. This breed of horses are the 
most easy keepers, and the most truly useful of any breed in the world; they are tleady and Acaiy 
and very active in tfieir walk; always ready lo puti when callad upon; gentle in disposition and caa 
ndure constant steady lalior.' 
Along with Sampson, Mr. Eaton has also two of his colts, bred by Messrs. Corning & Sotham, 
which give promise of great excellence. We shall speak of these remarkable horses again before 
long, and mention where they can iie seen, &c. 

To Fanners nod Farmer's Sons. 

The following, from the United States .Tournal, 
is well adapted to the meridian ol Ohio, and the 

ason of winter evenings: 

No Time to Read. — How often do we haar 
men excuse themselves from subscribing lo a pa- 
ir periodical, by saying they have 'no time to 
read.' When we hear a man thus excuse him- 
, we conclude he has never found lime to con- 
fer any substantia! advantaee, either upon hia 
family, his country, or himself. To hear a free- 
man thus express himself, ie truly humiliating; 
and we can form no other opinion than that such 
a man is o! little importance lo society.' Such 
men generally have time to attend public barbe- . 
cues, meetings,salesandotlier meetings, but they 
bave ' no time to read.' 

They frequently spend whole days in go^sip- 

Sing, lippiling and swapping horses, but ihey 
avc ' no time to read.' They HometimeH lose 
a day in asking advice of their neighbors — some- 
times a day in picking up the news, the price cur- 
rent and the exchanges — but these men never 
have ' any time to read.' They have lime to hunt, 
to fish, to fiddle, t" drink, to ' do nothing,' but 'no 
lime to read;' such men generally have uneduca- 
ted children, unimproved farms and unhappy fire- 
sides. They have no energy, do spirit of improve- 
ment, no love of knowlege; they live 'unknowing 
and unknown,' and often die unwept and unre- 
gretted. 



That the product of the tarm will 
scarcely pay wages to ihe hands that work it, tc. 
There may be some truth in this — too much no 
douhi, in the way farming is now generally car- 
ried on, though I think the account which would 
show any such result, not wfiII made up. Well, 
as the occupation of the farmer, is that upon 
which all others sutuist, and without which Ihsre 
would of course be no occasion for any other, as 
a community could not exist without its produota, 
it becomeci us well, lo inquire the causa of such 
an unnatural stale of ihinge. Why is it, if it be 
so, that the farmer Ib not as well paid for hia labor 
as the mechanic or any other tradesmani 

Our country, especially the interior of the Stat* 
in which we live, IS eminently adapted to that 
branch of bu>jiacss — more so than for any other 
business. The soil is rich and eaiily worked. — 
There are no ttiouniains or marshes oi sandy 
plains of waste land. We have indeed one broad 
surface of alluvial noil capable of the highsBt cul- 
tivaliou, and of being abuDdanlly proHluctivs.^ 
We have a healthy, mild and agreeable climate, 
adapted to almost all the fruits and grains and 
grasseB that are produced profitably anywhere. — 
And we have always a.fair market. Now, as we 
have but few rapids in our streams, giving water 
power for manufactories, such as are coinmoa 
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in the eastern states and all niountunoous coun- 
tries, the cultivation ol' the soil must be coneidec- 
' ed the legitimate bueinesaol' the country. None 
o:her eeeniB bo oppropriately at home here as this. 
Nature hoe suited the condition and circumstan- 
ces of the country Ibr that buBincss more than for 
anyother. Why then ia it noiprofitable? There 
must be on error somewhere. 

To answer this interesting inquiry st length, 
and intelligibly, would involve many considera- 
tions, and take more lime than I can hi present 
appropriate to that purpose. £ut it is a question 
of grave importance to the whole community, but 
more especially to the farmers. With a few sug- 
gestions then, as I cannot go over the whole sub- 
ject, I would call upon all lo investigate for them- 
selves and ascertain, why their business, so ap- 
propriate and so indispensible, is not properly re- 
warded. 

To that end I would advise them to read some 
of the many interesting desertations upon the 
science of agriculture wliich have been, and- are 
now being published — agricultural chemistry — ag- 
ricultural papers, tic, and at the same lime read 
with a view to profit by every suggestion which 
reason and good sense shall approve. They will 
soon experience different feelings and new views 
of the subject. They will take a new, and until 
now an unknown, interest in the cultivation of 
their farms, as well as in the improvement of their 
stock; that which was labor before, will become 
eomparutively pleasure now; a new impulse 
will be given to the business; new modes ot cul- 
tivation will be tried; a change of seed will be 
sought for,, which before was not thought of suf- 
ficient importance to justify Ih? trouble; different 
varietiee will be separated, their relative qualities 
tested, and the soil adapted lo the peculiar wants 
of each. In ehort, aliitle intelligent reading and 
r^evlion will enable the farmer to see for himself 
some at least of the many reasons why his busi- 
ness is not profitable, and will also enable him by 
deCTeee to apply a remedy for the evil. 

They may be incredulous about this. Book 
farming, as they coll it, they may be prejudiced 
against; if so, they ore wrong; iheytiand in iheir 
oun lighi; they are deceiving themselvee, instead 
of being misled by others; they persist in remain- 
ing ignorant, because the infornialion offered thetn 
does not come in the way they would prescribe. 

Common sense should prompt every man to ob- 
tain all the useful knowledge in his power, wheth- 
er it be from books or otherwise is entirely jm- 
Aaterial. The source whence obtained, would 
not affect the value of the knowledge iWelf. It 
ia absurd to cavil at such forms. More than nine* 
tenths of all we know is obtained from books.— 
1 trust such prejudices are wearing away. 

In the hope that the Cultivator may be instru- 
mental in enlightening the public mind on the 
subject of agriculture, I am, kc, 

MONTCOMEBT. 

Columbut, O. 
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The Model Farm of Ohio. 

The model farm of this State contains 100 acres, 
76of which are well cleared, and tlie whole un- 
der fence. 60 acres are embraced in one enclo- 
sure, and this includes all the arable and meadow 
land upon the farm. The buildiugn are all of 
stone, neat, durable and commodious. Thi 
dwelling ia not large, but capacious enough for 
use of the family and a room and a bed or twc 
for an occasional friend. The kitchen and sta- 
bles are supplied with water from the same spring. 
No stock but hogs and sheep are permitted tc 
^aze. The cattle and horses are consiauily kepi 
in their stalls, and are always in sood order. The 
cows are at all limes fat enough lor the butchers 
and the growing slock at two years old attain the 
weight of ordinary steers at four. During the 
summer they are soiled, with green food, conse- 
quently, 20 acres in grass is sufficient to keep 
four horses and ten cows with their offspring u 
til the young stock are ready lor the market 
threeor four years old, when ihey average hi 
$30 per head. Of these he makes it a point 
sell ten head nyear. For his stock he raises about 
one acre of roots, sugar beets, mangel wurtze! 
and turnips each year, which yields him o: 



average about 1600 bushels. Of corn he culti I 
vates five acres a year, which by proper culture 
and judicious rotation, yields him 500 btishels. — 
Five acres in wheat gives yearly ISO bushels. — ' 
Five acres of oats, 300 bushels. ; 

He has an orchard of eight acres, In which he 
bas SOO apple trees, 2& pear, 25 plum, 100 peach I 
and 60 cherry trees. This is divided into four j 
compartments ol two acres each. Two of these, ' 
he plows up every year, and in the spring plants j 
them in Jerusalem Artichokes. Here he keeps | 
his hogs, in the two that are not flowed, he has 
a clover and orchard grass ley, in wnich the swine 
feed from the middle of May to the first of Au- 
gust, when they are let into one of the artichoke 
yards and range at will into the two grass yards 
and this till winter, when they ore parsed into 
the second artichoke yard, where they are kept 
till the grass has sufficiently advanced in one of 
the fields to turn them into that. Thus upon grass, ' 
roots and fruit the swine are kept so thrifty, that ' 
a few bushels of grain are sufficient to make them 
ready for the butcher. In this way he manages 
lo kill thirty bogs a year, which will average 
400 ibe. each. He gives them beet winterirg. 

Hie sheep range principally in the woo<is, with 
a small pasture of live acres. He keeps 76 head, 
which yield him 300 pounds of wool a year. 

As this farmer has raised a large family, and 
raised them all well, having given each child a 
good practical education, I was curious to look in- 
to his affairs, and as he keeps a regular account 
current ot his tiansactions, it gave him no trouble 
to inform me of the result of his mode of proceed- 
ing, which is briefly as follows: 
Product of the farm — 
10 Beef Cattle, average $30 per head, (300 
26 Hogs at %12 per head, 300 

300 bush. Corn at 36 cis per bu., SO 

Product of sheep, 100 

do. Dairy, 200 

do. Orchard, 300 

Other and smaller crops, 100 

tl,350 
His hired labor cost him on an av. per an., 300 

«1,060 
Thus, from 100 acres of land, even in Ohio, 

this man has been able to lay by, and investal in- 
terest, on an average, 8600 a year for the last 
12 years. He has now soms eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars at interest, and bis nome is a home 
indeed. Who does better on a farm of 1 000 acres? 
Or who has improved his condition by going 
west, more than he has by slaying hereT Of 
course like others he has suffered somewhat from 
unfavorable seasons, in soms of his crops, but his 
correct system of culture and intelligent manage- 
ment generally obviales every difficulty which 
spring from this source, and as his crops are 
alwoys better than his neighbors' the advance in 
price more than makes up the deficiency. Hia 
system of saving and making manures, turns 
everything into the improvemeniofhis soil, weeds, 
ashes, the offal of his stock, soap suds, bones and 
everything that will lend lo enrich it, ore core- 
fully saved and properly applied. 

The history of this man is brief, but to the far- 
mer, interesting. He began with the patrimony 
of good sense, sound health and industrious hab. 
its. Excellent so far. In 1830 he had six child- 
ren and $3,000 in cash. He bought this farm in 
a state of nature in 1830, for which he paid {400, 
He expended $400 more in clearing his land, in 
addition lo his own labor. He first put upa tem- 
porary cabin in which he moved his family. — 
41000 he put out at a permanent annual interest, 
and the remaining 81,300 with the earlier profile 
of hie torm, he appropriated to the erection of his 
buildings, which were complete in 1834. In the 
selection of his fruit, he sought for the best varie- 
ties which always gave him preference in the 
market. So of his slock. In this he avoided the 
mania of high prices, and has made up in judi- 
cious crossing and breeding, what others seek al 
great cost in foreign countries. Everything he 
does, is done well. Everything he sends lo the 
market commands the highest price, because it h 
of the best kind. In his parlor is a well selected 



library of some 300 volumes, and these books are 
read. He takes one political, one religious, and 
two agricultural papers, and the N. A. Review; 
refuses all offices, is, with his family, a regular 
attendant at church, and is a pious, upright and 
conscientious man. He Is the peace-maker in 
Ills neighborhood, end the chosen arbiter in all 
their disputes; he loans his money at 6 per cent., 
ind will Mke no more. 

He says he wants no more land for his own 
use than he can cultivate well— no more stock 
ihan he can keep well — more land will in> 
crease his taxes, his labor and expenses will be 
less profitable. 

Here is a model of a man and of a farmer, and 
ihe model of a farm. 

Who will be happy and follow his example) 
AGEKOLA. 



Chemlstrr and Agricalture. - Ashes. 

~ Mr BAT£nAM: — The ashes is the earth of the 
flant, though it is not all that has been derivid 
from the soil. Could we produce plants that con- 
tained no earthy salts, the land would not be so 
rapidly impoverished as experience shows that it 
is. But no such crops can be found. Every 

flant must take up a certain portion of the soil, 
his is an invariable law of nature. Different 
plants require various proportions. of these ele- 
ments. They must all have potash, lime and 
phosphoric acid. Those crops that contain the 
most ashes exhausts the fields soonest. The ashea 
BXlst in solution in the sap of plants. 

The soil rarely conlaius five per cent, of thofls 
earths that are found in plants, and often much 
less. The quantity of these earths that ore con- 
aumed in the ordinary course of cultivation is not 
far from one hundred to one hundred and Rttj 
pounds per acre per year; three fourths of this is 
sand in combination with potash. Could we re- 
store the earthy salts with the carbon and nitro- 
gen lo the soil from which it came we might con- 
tinue to reap the same kind of crop year after 
year without material diminution in its produc- 
tive powers. This is what takes place in spon- 
taneous vegetation, the plant perishes where it 
grew, and thus pays back what It had borrowed. 
The same salts may be found in ashes as in the 
evacuations of animals. If what has been said 
be true, it follows that ashes is one of the moat 
valuable of manures, and this is sustained by ex- 
perience. 1 have been informed that large quan- 
tities of leeched ashes are shipped to New York 
Irom the northern part of that State, for the use 
of the Poudrette manufacturers, &c. It sells at 
from 10 to 12 cents pfr bushel. Leached ashea 
consist chiefly of phosphate of lime or bone, earth, 
line, marl, plaster of Paris, potash, charctnl and 

Ashes is found of most service on a heavy clay 
soil, abounding in inert vegetable matter. Light 
sandy soils require but small doees. The quanti* 
ly that has been applied, varies from four lo 
eighty bushels to the acre; when applied in tha 
latter quantity the good effects continue manifest 
for 15 to 20 years. It has been found beneficial 
on turnips, potatoes, clover and grass, tt msj 
be plowed in or used as a top dressing. 

As the season forslaughteringboge has arrived, 
a few words on the method of turning Ihsir offal 
to advantoge may not be unacceptable. In 
France the refuse of the slaughter houses is boilod 
so as to make a thicK soup; this is mixed with S 
quantity of garden mould, and used as a top dress- 
ing- 
According to Dr. Dana, one pound of animal 
matter will impregnate ten pounds of vegetaUe 
mould ; or 100 lbs. is sufficient to convert a cord of 
swamp muck into the richest manure. Thesame 
high authority recommends a compost of one part 
ot leached ashes, to three of swamp muck. 
Respectfully yours, 

Charles H. Raywomo. 
Cincimiali, J'/'ov. 1845. 



Cheese. — The town of Collins, Erie county, N. 
Y., made 664,000 pounds of cheese, during the 
last year. The town of Fairfield, Herkimer conn' 
ty, made 1,356,997 pounds during the same p^ 
riod. Herkimercountyturnsoutannually B,*OS,- 
790 pounds of cheesu. This, at eight cents pei 
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poand, the present price of the article, would give 
the dairymen of old Herkimer, $656»703 68. 

Cheese on the Western Reserve. — The Ohio 
Siar^ at Ravenna, Portage county, says: — * There 
have been shipped at this place during the past 
•eason, 1,459,000 pounds of Cheese, viz: 

fiy C. Prentis, ... 805,000 lbs. 

« Babcock & McBride, - - 654,000 »« 

Of this, 640,000 were purchased and shipped 
by C. Prentiss, on his own account. The whole 
amounts to 730 tons. This is an item in the trade 
of our village. 

Mr. Prentiss has also shipped 130 tons of pro- 
dace the last season, and Babcock & McBride 
147 tone. 



the malady often exists where this could not poe* 
sibly have been the cause. More on this point 
hereafter. 
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The Potatoe Rot in Ohio. 

We continue to receive intelligence from vari* 
ous parts of the state, of extensive injury being 
done by the rot in the potatoe heaps. Some far- 
mers who supposed their potatoes were perfectly 
healthy when dug, on examining their neaps as 
directed, in our last paper, have found them bad- 
ly affected; and the extremely cold weather of the 
past fortnight, has prevented any good opportu- 
njtv for sorting and drying them. 

As soon as our time will permit, we design to 
cive an exposition of the facts and investigations 
m regari to this malady as published in the agri- 
ealtural papers of the eastern states, and of Eng- 
land. In the mean time we shall be pleased to 
hear from such of our readers in Ohio, or else- 
where, as may have any facts or observations 
which they can communicate on this important 
subject. The following from very near home may 
be of interest to some. 

A few facts abont Potatoes* 

Mr. John M. Guffy, of Truro, in this county, 
(Franklin) informs us that he planted on the 
tSth of May last, two patches of potatoes, of about 
1*6 to 1-4 of an acre each. One of them was on 
land on which cattle were fed (fattened^ with 
corn the fall previous, by which means it was 
highly manured. On this land one bushel of seed 
was planted, of the Mershannock variety, cut in- 
to small pieces, and three or four pieces dropped 
in a hill, the hills 4 feet apart, and the ground 
well cultivated during summer. The tops grew 
with great vigor, covering the whole ground, and 
owing to the fine rains ot the latter part of sum- 
mer, they continued to grow until destroyed by 
frost in autumn. On digging the product was 
found to be 77 i bushels (from the one bushel of 
seed,) and the appearance of the potatoes was 
very fine. 

The other piece of land, of somewhat less ex- 
tent, was planted with three pecks of the same 
kind of seed, but no manure had been applied, and 
less labor was bestowed in cultivation. The 
weeds were allowed to grow after wheat harvest, 
and the tops, which were much less luxuriant 
than of the other piece, were all ripe and dead 
before frosts came. The yield of this patch was 
only 24 i bushels. 

tioth these lots of potatoes were dug at the 
same time, and buriea in the same manner in 
trenches in the ground. In a few weeks it was 
discovered that those from the rich ground, and 
which had the tops destroyed by frost, were be- 
ginning to rot. They were soon taken out of the 
trenches, sorted and dried, but the disease con- 
tinues to spread among them to such an extent, 
that it is doubtful whether any will be saved. — 
But those from the ground which had no manure, 
and where the tops ripened before the appear- 
ance of frost, have not shown any symptons of 
decay. 

Mr. Thompson, on a neighboring farm, also had 
a patch of potatoes, which were ripe before the 
frosts appeared, and his have shown no disposi- 
tion to rot; while another neighbor, Mr. Miller, 
had a patch that was green until killed by the 
frost, and his potatoes have nearly all rotted. 

These (acts have induced the farmers in that 
township, to suppose that the disease is caused by 
the killing of the tops before they were done 
growing. This we believe has in many cases ap- 
peared to induce the disease, but many facts have 
been found to prove that it is not generally, if 




Sheep Gmhs or Bat»^{(E*trut ons.) 

[1.1 Larva or cruh half grown. [2.] TIm same Aill rrown. 
[3. J Pupaof tbeMroe. [4.] Perfect (ntrus or parent fly. 

In speaking of the fine sheep of Messrs. Per- 
kins & Brown in the Cultivator of Sept. 1. we 
stated that they had been much troubled with the 
Qad-fly this summer, and that a number of sheep 
had died in consequence of the ravages of these 
grubs in the head — a number of which were 
shown us by Mr. Brown. All flocks, in warm 
countries especially, are more or less annoyed 
by these insects. When the number of grubs in 
the head is not large, they seldom cause the death 
of the sheep, though the general health is injured 
thereby; but in warm countries, and in dry sea- 
sons the number of flies is so great that sheep are 
destroyed thereby, and hence all sheep farmers 
should become well acquainted with the appear- 
ance and habits of this enemy, and the means of 
preventing its ravages. 

The fly is of the size and appearance represen- 
ted in the above cut, or it may be somewhat 
smaller. The body is marked with rings of brown 
and yellow, and the wings finely striped. Its 
motion in the air is very rapid, and resembles in 
this and other respects the norse bot fly, which is 
only another species of the genus cutrut. 

The fly deposits its eggs just inside of the nos- 
trils of the sheep, and from the distress manifes- 
ted by the animals, it is evident that this act of 
the fly causes much pain. The sheep will 
at such times be seen huddling together and hold- 
ing their noses close to the ground, or even in 
the Just, to avoid the attacks of these tormentors. 
Mr. Brown has made a large number of exam- 
inations and experiments in relation to this sub- 
ject the past season, and we hope he has not for- 
gotten his promseto turnish us a statement of the 
results. lie has opened a large number of the 
heads of sheep that were affected with the dis- 
ease, some of which were killed lor the purpose, 
and in some cases be found as many as 50 to 60 
grubs in a head. llf has also tried many experi- 
ments in order to discover the most easy and ef- 
fectual remedy for the evil, and we believe he has 
decided that a decoction of tobacco, injected into 
the head through the nostrils by mean of a small 
syringe, is the best as yet known. Mr. B. will 
confer lasting obligations on sheep farmers by giv- 
particular information respecting these experi- 
ments and observations. 
A writer in the Albany Cultivator says: 
' The attack of the fly continues from May to 
August, and the larvre from the eggs first depos- 
ited, reach their full size, and are ready for trans- 
formation on the return of warm weather the 
next spring. The efforts of the full grown worm 
to escape from the head, appear sometimes to cre- 
ate disquietude and pain. They work their way 
out of the head as they first ascended, and crawl 
into the grounder the rubbish of the sheep yard. 
Their skin gradually shrinks and hardens, and 
they are soon formed into the chrysalis. In from 
forty to sixty-three days, according to the expe- 
riments of Valisnieri, the perfect transformation 
takes place, and the fly comes out. The varia- 
tion in the length of time the insect remains in 
the pupa state, is dependent on the temperature 
— maturity being hastened by warmth. Though 
most of the worms leave the head of the sheep to 
undereo transformation, it is certain that all do 
not. vye have sometimes found shells of the 
chrysalis in the sheep's head, showing that some 



'To prevent the attack of the oMtrus, it has 
been recommended to smear noses of sheep with 
tar. We are unable to speak from experience of 
the eflicacy of this. It is claimed that the odor 
of the tar deters the fly from alighting to deposit 
its egg. It is evident however, that to answer 
any purpose, it should be applied with such fre- 
quency as not to become mucn dried on the sheep. 
The irritaton produced by the snuff brings on 
sneezing, by which it is thought the worm is ejec- 
ted, and the head besides cleared of its unhealthy 
humors.' 

Mr. Morrell, in the American Shepherd, says: 

*To prevent the atacks of this mischievous in- 
sect, it will be found necessary about the begin- 
ning of July, and again about the first of August, 
to assemble the flock, and thoroughly tar the parts 
adjacent to the nostrils. Others have tried, with 
success, smearing the bottoms of troughs, and 
sprinkled salt occasionally over it. The effluvia 
of tar is abhorrent to all winged insects; and hence 
the jphylosophy of this treatment. 

* Few shdep are exempt from grubs in the head, 
and when the number does not exceed two or 
three, will not cause much annoyance. It feeds 
on the mucus secreted by the sinus membrane. 

When the number of grube is larger than com- 
mon, they produce much irritation, and the sheep 
will sneeze violently. Blacklock says, '^Tobacco 
smoke is the only available remedy, and a very 
good one, being easily brought in contact with 
the worms, and, when properly administered, cer- 
tain in its effects. One person secures the sheep, 
holding the head in a convenient position, while 
another, having kalfJUled a pipe with tobacco, 
and kindled it in the usual manner, places one or 
two folds of a handkerchief over the opening of 
the bowl, then passes the tube a good way up 
the nostril, applies his mouth to the covered bowl, 
and blows vigorously through the handkerchief. 
When this has continued for a few seconds, the 
pipe is withdraw, and the operation repeated 
on the other nostril.' 



Horse Thieves and Sheep Thieves* 

Mr. Bateham: — At the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Pleasantville, Fairfield co.. Hone thief 
detecting Society ^ at the house of Mr. Philip Hone, 
in Pleasantville, after transacting the other busi- 
ness of the society, it was 

Resolvedj That there is another class of dep- 
redators as injurious to the farming community 
as horse thieves, namely, sheep-killing dogs; and 
for the purpose of remedying in some measure 
this evil we will petition the Legislature to im- 
]>ose a tax on dogs, in the hope and belief that it 
will accomplish that object. 

Resolved^ That we highly approve of the or- 
ganization and the efforts of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and we will also petition the Lcgisla- 
tuie to encourage the interest of agriculture, by 
Legislative enactments. 

Retolved, That Jonas Hite, Samuel Hite, and 
T. P. Asb brook be appointed a committee on be- 
half of this meuting to circulate petitions and for- 
ward them to the Legislature at As early a day 
as possible, and we invite our fellow citizens 
throughout the county to co-operate with us in 
these objects. 

SAM'L HITE, Jr., Chairman^ 

DAVin Pence, Secretary, 



ever, the ultimate caM#e of the evil. At aiiv rate, reach the fly state before leaving. 



Ohio Wheat Crop for next year* 

We venture to predict that if no unusual inju- 
ry befalls the wheat crop now in the ground, the 
yield of the coming year, in this state, will be 
greater than for three years past, if not greater 
than was ever before produced. Our reasons for 
this opinion are the following: 

I, The general drought during the past sumnier 
and fall, will be found to have had a very benefi- 
cial effect on the soil of summer-fallows, not^ly 
in destroying the grass and weeds more effectually 
than usual, but in effecting chemical changes in 
the elements of the soil, by which means the pe- 
culiar food of the wheat plant is rendered more 
soluble and abundant. 

S. The present wheat erop was generally bet- 
ter got in than any preceding one for a number 
of years past. This, we find, is the testimony of 
farmers from all parts of the state. The w^^lber 
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during the fall wee remarkably fine for tbie work, 
and in ibe principal wheat countiei, the partial 
failure of c rope, gave farmera more time for per- 
forming the worlc well. They also had more land 
onoccupled, so that a greater number of acres 
oave been sown. 

3. Farmers have also been led to bestow more 
study and attention lo the tdeace of wheat farm- 
ing, and to discover the means of increasing the 
prod uctiven ess of their lands. This has led tbem 
to adopt a variety ot' improvpinents which will be 
ibund greatly beneficial in many coses, and in- 
etruciive in all. Indeed, we hiar from all quar- 
ters of the Slate, that the farmers have been try- 
ing a multitude of exfcriments in regard to the 
wheat crop this fall, suggested by tne Ohio Cul- 
tivalar, and when the results of these experiments 
are published, as they will be is our pages, alter 
harvest next year, the iiistructiou they will im- 
part respecting the culture and improvement of 
this great staple of Ohio, will be wor ' 
.__.. ur readers and to the 



by these means, would soon increase our surplus 
products, and the revenues of the public works, so 
as to return to the Slate Treasury many hundred 
fold, the 5UJI1 iliatisoHked to be expended in the 
promotion of theiie objects; so that instead of the 
impoverished condition ofour state finances being 

valid reason lor withholding this appropriation, 

is in fact the greatest reason why the appro- 

ialion should be made. 

Much mi^hl also be said on the benefits that 
Buch improvements in agriculture confer on in- 
dividuals, in the increase of prosperity and the 
consequent means of physical, intellectual, and 
mornl progress; but tiiii'> and space, and the pa- 
"' " ;e of our readers, forbid any enlargement on 
» topics at present. 
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I Wheat Cultare. 

AL UIFBOVealEMTS JN OHIO. 

The following ore some of the experiments and 
improvements in the cultivation of wheat, to 
which allusion has been made, and the results of 
which will be made known through the columns 
of the Ohio Cultivator after next harvesti 

.1. Prtviout C'ropi. — Some farmers have sown 
part of their wheat after summer fallow, and the 
reat aj'tei frosted wheat, or after oats; others (In 
the central and soulhera parts of the state,) after 
corn cut olf, and a part among standing corn, 
with various modes of covering, eo as to test the 
difference as lo winier-killing. Sic. 

3. In the Preparation of Laad, there have been 
a great number oi' improvements adopted or ex- 
periments tried; — such as, more frequent or extra 
deep plo w i ng — su bso il i n g — u nder-draini ng — hor- 
lowing — rolUng, &:c. Also in manuring or en- 
riching the land with lime, ashes, plaster, char- 
coal, fee. The results of this class of experiments 
eannol fail to be vastly useful. 

3. JVitu varietiei qf Seed have been so' 
greater extent than ever before, in nearly all parts 
of the elate. We know of quite a number of far- 
mers, who obtained seed from New York and 
Other states, and some have sown as many as 
from six to ten different varieties tor the sake of 
experiment and comparision. One larme 
(Franklin) county has sown 150 acres of wheat 
coneietitigof ten varietiss— three of these were 
taiued direct from England, one Irom France, 
from Cana<'a, others from New York and other 
stales of the Union. 

i. Preparation of the Seed wilh brine, lir 
Sec., has been practlBed in a larger number 
cases Ihati ever before, and a number of farm 
have prepared a part of iheii seed, and sown i 
real without preporation, so as to test the uiei 
of the practice. 

5. Tlie manafT (^pulling in Wheat has been ■ 
ried more the past fall than ever before^mainly 
wLh a view to protect the young plants froii. 
winter-killing, fhua some farmers have harrow- 
ed in a portion in the u.-^ubI way, alter sowing on 
a plowed surface, and plowed in other portions, 
then harrowed a part of the ground smooth, and 
left another portion rough. Others have ribbed 
the land, as practised by Mr. Noble, of Stark co. 
•0 a« to have the seed fall in drills, as mentionet 
in our paper of Sept. I, and a few have tried 
drilliiig in the seed with a machine constructed 
for the purpose. 

Who can estimate the importance of the 
etruction that may be derived from all these i 
periments, whan the results arc made known, 
they will be! And then, loo, this is only just 
the beginning of this great march of improve- 
ment. Let the Slate hoard of Agriculture, and 
the County Societies be organized and efficiently 
■uBtained, as provided for in the bill now before 
the General Assembly, and Biiehex|)erimentawill 
be multiplied another year more tkau ten fold, 
and the results will be made known to mullltudes 
of farmers, who cannot be reached by the 
now in operation. Who is there so blind 
to see thai such Improvements in the culture of 
the staple crops of las slate on would be effected 



raluBlJe chsplor, with engraviags, in our next, and con- 

liDue to do w through the year — eaptcialiy if we find 
that they generally renew their subscriptiona. The pnb- 
lishers of Lardner's Popular Lecture* on Science uad Ail, 
have kindly granted ub permiBBien to copy eitoniively 
from that eiceflenl work. 

Looli VDt for Kognesl 

We cautloD our reader* against paying ■ubacriptioni 
for Ihe Cultivator to strangen, udIobb their names arcBB- 
noiinced as agenta in our columns, and they ahow a 
certificate of agency, signed by the editor. A number of 
jiu fiends were swindled out of their money by pretend- 
m] agenls the past year. 

]Ij- If Almn P-. BurriiLgii. of Tiaj lo«iii*lp. Oeaufa «., 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO, DECEMBER 15, 1845. 



Close of tbe Volume. 

Readers! Our work for this year ia done '. Twelve 
months have awiftly fled, and twice twelve limeB have we 
ipiril, been permitted lo pay oiti frieDdly viflits lo your 
ncB and fircsidea. We thanit you for the friendly hoa- 
pitalily thai has been extended to ua, and aincerely hope 
lui viaits have not been without advantage (o you 
all. We have endeavored lo iiutrucl, amuse, and bene- 
fit those with whom we have held converse; and although 
ire conaciouB of not liaving aceomplished all that 
I hate been desired, we hope you will kindly over- 
look our fiiUngB, and cheer ua with your friendly greet- 
ings for a ' hnppy now year.' 
FaiE-iDS '■ the time has arrived when we no longerfeel 
liberty lo continue our eenii-monthly visits to you, 
without some intimation that we shall find a welcome 
caption. Our mode^y will not peimll ub to intrude where 
nol feel assured that our company is desired; and 
although it will be painful for us thus eailj 
(he friendly intimacy that has eiisled betw 
constrained, wilh diis number of the Cullivator, to moke 
our parting bow, and respecttSly lake our leave of all 

for tbc coming year. At the same time we fondly hope 
there are few such among Che hat of ourpreaentacqDain- 
tancca, and that others will give us such an inlrodnction 
lo their nclghbom as will, in a short time, more than make 
good the number of onr friends. 
ST For terms, &c., see first page. 



Goonl — We have the promise ofa ' new year's 
ddress' for our next paper, from a lady of emi- 
lent poetic and hlerary talents. 

iS^ Agricultural Addrettti will be noticed in 



BcNDiNO THE VoLUHE. — Thc expeuse of *[NDlHa thia 
volume of Ihe Cultivator, at any hook bindery, will be 
about 37 cli. We will procure it done neatly tor any 
subscriber who may leave the numbers at oar office. Ab 
the volume will make ralher a thin book, we would ad- 
vise tiiose who wish to save cxpcnae, to defer the binding 
lill <lie end of neit year, and then bind both valumea in 
one. They can in Ihe meantime, stilch the present vol- 
ume togetiicr in a paper cover, so as to use it for refer- 

The Index and Trru Page, which accompany this 
number, should of course be placed in the fore port of 
the volume. 

The FicTDRES in Ihis number of our paper, are all by 
our young urtisl, Mr. Taylor, and are an earnest of what 
our readers may expect next year. See, also, that neh 
TvrE, of which we give a specimen hers and in Iha la- 
dies' deparlmcut. 

O-OcH Mech 



Deferred Subjects. 

We Snd on our docke'., a longlist of subjecta to 
which our attention has been called, and which 
will be attended to in their course, during the 
winter. Among these are the following: 

CuUivaiioa of Jiutlard, ss practised by Mr. Far- 
melee, and others, in Ohio. 

Broom Corn Culture, as practised by the Mes- 
srs. Eaton, and others, 

Sol in Paiatoet — experiments and ohaervations 
thereon, wilh suggestions for its prevention, &e. 

Borert aiid Iniecti in apple trees; and remarks 
on resuscitating orchards, preventing biiter rot, 

IFheat iniecii,ot various kinds, illustrated with 
engravings. 

Poultry — The difTereni breeds, wilh engrav- 
ings, and remarks on their qualities, tec. 

Cul Wormi, and other insects injurious 10 gar- 
dens, illustrated, with remarks on their habits, 
means of prevention, 4tc. 

Ruti in Wheal.— More facts on this imporiani 
subject, and directions for making experiments 
next spring, wilh a view of discovering roeoas 
for its prevention. 

Boll in Horie*, with il lust rati ona, remarks, ke. 

Wool, of different kinds, as seen through the 
microscope. 

Mechanical Science, illustrated by engravings. 

KEinsRs! We design lo increase the value and 
usefulness of the Cuitivaior for you the coming 
year, but we thereby increase ourezpensee vast- 
ly, and we must therefore depend on you 10 in- 
crease our subscription list, and send on a supply 
of the needful. 

ffT-Send in the Petilloiiatxt 

?erBons having petitions in Iheir hands, relai- 

g to agriculture, should send thi>m in to the 

General Assembly, without any delay. We would 

recommend thai they be mostly sent to the Honae 

ofRepreeeutaiives. 

Sheep kiltedin Highland Co.— Mr. JohnBains 
writes us that when he went to election, two 
months since, he took pains to make some inqui- 
ry of the farmers of his township (Fairfield,) re- 
specting the number of sheep that had been kill- 
ed there by dogs within a year pasl, and the list 
numbered 131, and it was believed that these 
were not all, as a number of farmers hod voted 
and gone home, before he got there. 

We were eome what surprised at this informa- 
tion, for, in conversing wilh Mr. Trimble, the 
representative from Highland, a few days since, 
we understood him to cay that his coDslituents 
were nol in favor of a tax on doge. How is this 1 
If farmers desire laws tor their protection, why 
don't they instruct their delegates, whom they 
send here to make laws 1 

ID- A letter from C. J. Felt & Brother, with a stats- 
ment of the lots of mustard seed, received from Ohio Iha 
present year, arrived loo lai* for this number. It will af- 
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The Legislature and AgricQltnre. 

Keetlns of the Ohio 8tate Board of Airricnltare 
aM the Committees of the Le^slatore. 

At the meeting of (he State Board of Agricultare, held 
p ia nwu mt to notice on the 10th inst., the committees on Ag- 
rlQultare of the two branches of the Legislature were 
present, and a full and free interchange of opinions was 
had in regard to the several plans for the promotion 
of agricttltare contemplated in the resolutions and me- 
nenal of the State Convention, and the petitions daily 
eoming in from diSercut parts of the State asking Icgisla- 
latiTe action in behalf of agriculture. In considering 
Ae plan recommended by the convention, providing for 
the incorporation of a State Board, and the encouragement 
€f county societies, with an appropriation of $7,000 per 
annnm from the State Treasury, the members of the two 
tommittees of tlie Legislature stated that from consulta- 
tion with quite a number of tlieir associates. Senators and 
Representatives, and what they knew of the feelings and 



A Bill for the enconragement of A^ricallnre* 

{Introduced by Hon. Wm. Wetmore, Chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture in the Senate,) 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Auembly of 
the StcUe of Ohio, That whenever twenty or more ' 
persons, residents of any county, or district ein- 
bracing two counties of tliis State, shall organ- ; 
ize themselves into a society for the improvement | 
of agriculture within said county or district, and I 
shall have adopted u constitution and bye-laws, ; 
agreeably to the rules and regulations to be fur- ! 
nished by the Ohio State i^o&rd of Agriculture, ! 
hereinafter created, and shall have appointed the 
usual and proper officers; and when the said so- 
ciety shall nave raised and paid, or secured to be 
paid, to their treasurer, by voluntary subscription, 
or by fees imposed upon its members, any sum of 
money in each year not less than iifty dollars; and 
whenever the president of said society shall certi- 
fy to the respective County Auditors the amount 
thus paid or secured to be paid, attested by the 



_, ^ ^t . J ^ ,.^ r 4i a* * oath of the Treasurer before a magistrate, it shall 

Tfew*of Others... regard to eipcnd.ture. from tlu, State ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^,^^ ^^.^ ^^^^^^ ,^^^.^^^ ^^ ^^j.. 



TZeesary, they did not believe that a law could be obtain 
•d gianting such an appropriation. In view therefore of 
tfaahnprobability of obtaining such a law as had been 
eontemplated, it was by general consent deemed inexpe- 



tors embraced within the district in which such 
society shall be organized, to draw an order upon 
the treasurer of the respective county in favor oi 
the president and treasurer of said society, for a 



dient for the committees to report a bUl in accordance 8U"» equal to the amount thus raised, provided it 
with that plan, but to frame one that should provide for | ^^es not exceed half a cent to each inhabitant ol 

^ .,. , _*rc*»i-j -,;*u t"® 8*»J county at the last previous national cen- 

ne onnmzation and support of a State JJoord, witn ^ u.*«*. j* ..^i r 

iHD wii^ui»u«/u a«u i.y - , *« t^tu\ ^^^* "^^ "^^ ^^ excped in any county the sum of 

ftn appropriaUou from the treasurj- of only $2,000 per c^qq adlars; and it shall be the duty of theTreasur- 
annom, out of which sum it should bo the duty of the ; gj. of said county to pay the same. 
Board to employ and compensate a State Agricultural Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the several 
Commissioner; and to ask for a modification of the exist- county or i^istrict societies which may be formed 
ing law in relation to Agricultural societies so as to allow ! under the provisions of the preceding section, du- 
them asmoll sum annually from the County Treasuries ^'^^§ the continuance of this act, annually to ofter 

J * • 1 J * • ♦• « T« 4k:« f«,r« ;♦ :. and award, premiums lor the improvement ol soils, 
under certeun rules and restrictions. In this form it is .,, »i • i ^ . . i <.• i 

. . , , ,, .,. ^ ^. ,.,, tillage, crops, manures, implcments,stock, articles 

thought there can be no reasonable opposition to the biU, i ^^ j^j^^^^^j J industry, and such other articles, 

and that its importance is sufficiently obvious to secure . pj-Qjimjuons and improvements, as they may deem 
its passage without difficulty. We subjoin a copy of tlio : proper; and may perfoim all such acts as they 
hill as reported by Mr. Wctmore of the Senate, Dec, 15 ; may deem best calculated to promote the agricul- 



■o that the friends of the measure may see what is pro- 



tural and household manufacturing interests ol 



posed, and have Umo to make any suggestions in regard ^}^^ district, and of the State; and it shall be their 

Ik^^*^ .K«# ™«„ ««««-♦/. ♦Kiiw, i tliUy, so to regulate tlie amount of the premiums 

ttiereto that may occur to tnem. j V/r . j x- .i i i •. i_ n 

. , .,, ... - , ^ . . ^ ^. ^. r iu CS4 » ^^^^ dillerent grades ol the same as that it shall 

A bUl providing for obtmnmg statistics of the State ! ^^ competent lor small as well as lurge farmers to 



has been introduced in the Senate by Mr. Perkins. It 
agrees in the main with the one introduced last year hy 
Mr. Bartley; we learn however that several amendments 



have an opportunity to compete thererelor; and in 
making their awards, special reference shall be 
had to the profits wh;ch may accrue, or be likely 



are in contemplation by tha committee. It will we think, ; to accrue from the improved mode of raising the 
nndeubtedly become a law, in a form that wUl be useful. . crop, or of improving the soil, or stock, or the fab- 



A bill for the extension of the law passed last winter, 



rication of the articles thus offered, with the in- 



. ,. , ,. ri. '. r . . M * I A tention that the premium shall be given lor the 

for the protection of fruit, fruit trees, &c., to several ad- ; ^^^^ ^^^^^,^^^^1 ^-^^^j^ of improvement; and aH 



ditional counties, is now before the House, and such mem- 
bers as request their counties to be embraced in its pro 



persons offering to compete lor premiums on im- 
proved modes of tillage, or the production of any 



viuons, can doubtless have them thus included. Those crops or other articles,shall be required before such 
of their coastituents, therefore, who desire the benefits of j premiums are adjudged to deliver to the award- 
this law, should immediately send petiUous to that effdct, \ ^"6 committee a lull and correct statement of the 



to their representatives. 



process of such mode of tillage or production, and 
the expense and value of the same, with a view 



A bill to protect wool growers, by imposing a tax on ^^ showing accurately the profits derived or ex- 
dogs, wiU shortly be introduced by Mr. Thomas, chair- ! pected to be derived therefroni. 
man of the committee on agriculture in the House of Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of each county or 
Representatives. We understand it will provide for im- , district society to publi&ih annually a list of the 
posing a tax of 25 cents on the first dog, and 50 cents for awards, and an al>stract of the Treasurer's ac- 
each additional dog kept by one person or family; a part count, in ;i newspaper of the district; and to 

of the money thus obtained, to be appropriated to Uie pay- ™*^^^ ^ ^/P^^^ «»' '^''^'\, proceedings during the 
, ., -^ * . 1 u r u • u .r„, .year, and a synopsis Ol the awards for improve- 

ment of los.ses sustained by farmers, having sheep killed ^^^^^^^ .^^ agriculture, and household manufac- 

by dogs, where Uie owners are not responsible or not as- ^^^5^ together with an abstract of the several de- 
eertained, and the balance to go into the school fund of scriptions of these improvements, and also make 
the counties. It is expected that this will be a local law, I a report of the condition of agriculture in 
applying only to such counties as may request it through ^heir county . or district, which reports shall be 
their representatives. CT Persons having peUtions in' J"^.^® out in accordance with the rules and regu- 

their hands, and others who desire Uie benefits of die law, ' ^*^\°°f ^J ^'% ^'"^ }^^^^^ ^""^{^ of Agriculture, 

u ij r 1 41 -.u * J 1 . .1 • .1 ^"" f^*^^*! oe forwarded to the State Loard at their 

should forward tliein without delav to their representa- ! „„„„i ^^^.;„„ ;„ ^^^ . vf«»ii ^^ tin.« 

^ , ', ^ ^ , : annual meeting in December in each year. And 

tive. We learn Uiat some of the Members are strongly | no subsequent payment shall be made from the 
opposed to this measure, while others are quite indiffijrent j County Treasury, unless a certificate is presented 
respecting it. Petitions ar« daily coming in, however, : to the Auditor fro n the President of the State 
and we think the subject will, ere long, command proper j iioard, showing that such reports have been duly 
attention. When it does so, we have no doubt that some- ■ i^ade. 

thing will be* done to protect the interests of the wool' Sec. 4. That M. L. Sullivant, and Samuel Me- 
growers from the groat injuries and losses now sustained ! ^^X* of Franklin county; Allen Trimble, of High- 
by dogs. Such a law would also tend to greaUy increase '• 1*^^' Samuel Spangler, of i-^ir field; Darius Lap- 

41,. ^„^.,.^ 1 • 41 * * J J u. i nam, of Hamilton; Jeremiah H. Hallock, of Jeffer- 

toe number of fine slieep in tlie state, and soon double o««. ««.i r'^«-^«k.,\.„ l'^«« ^i- d . > "i -^uci 

«k«».i.. r _. r . son; and trreenbury Keen, ol Portage; be and are 

the value of our export, of wool. hereby created a body corporate, with perpetual 



Buccession, in the manner hereafter deseribed, 
under the name and style of the * Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture.' 

Sec 5. It snail be the duty of said board to meet 
in the city of Columbus on the first Wednesday 
in April, alter the passage of this act, and to or- 
ganize, by appointing a President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and such other officers as they may 
deem necessary; and at their first meeting tliev 
shall determine by lot, the length of time each 
member shall serve, and so arrange the times, 
that one member shall go out annually. The 
President shall have power to call meetings of 
the ijoard, whenever he may deem it expedient; 
and the board may fill any vacancies that may 
occur in their body, by the appointment of mem- 
bers, whose term of service shall expire at the end 
of the year. 

Sec 6. There shall be held in the city of Co- 
lumbus, on the first Wednesday after the first 
Monday in December, an annual meeting of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, together with 
the President of each county agricultural society, 
or delegate, duly authorized, who shall, for the 
time being, be ex-officio members of the State Bo&rd 
of Agriculture, lor the purpose of deliberation and 
consultation as to the wantH, prospects and condi- 
tion of the agricultural interests throughout the 
state; and at such annual meeting, the several 
reports from the county societies, shall be deliv- 
ered to the president of the Ohio State Hoard of 
Agriculture: and the said presidents and dele- 
gates, shall at this meeting elect some suitable 
person to fill the annual vacancy in the Ohio State 
lioard of Agriculture, and all vacancies occasion- 
ed by death or resignation. 

Sec 7. It shall be the duty of the Ohio State 
Hoard of Agriculture, to employ some suitable 
person, who shall be styled the State Agricultural 
Commissioner; whosa duty it shall be to visit the 
different sections of the state, and to collect in- 
formation relative to the condition and wants of 
the agricultural interests of the state; shall deliver 
lectures on the importance of improvements in 
agriculture; and shall encourage the formation of 
county or district agricultural .societies; shall col- 
lect and distribute new and valuable seeds and 
plants which he may meet with; or which may 
be sent to him from abroad; and he shall visit and 
examine any beds of marl, gypsum, peat, muck, 
or other valuable substances which he may be in- 
formed of, collect specimens of the same; and he 
shall also procure specimens of the several gen- 
eral varieties of soils from the different portions 
of the state, and shall forward them to theEoard 
of Agriculture, at Columbus. He shall from time 
to time disseminate information through the pub- 
lic papers in the state, and at their annual meet- 
ing ;n December, he shall make a lull report of 
the results of his proceedings and discoveries, to 
the Ohio State loard of Agriculture. 

Sec 8. The board shall also procure to be made 
by a skilful, scientific chemist, analyses ol such 
soils, manures, marls, peats, muck, or other sub- 
stances, as they may deem important and useful; 
and they may offer premiums for nell written and 
practical essays on the varioi:s subjects which 
may have a bearing upon the general improve- 
ment of agriculture, and may provide for print- 
ing such papers, documents, and useful informa- 
tion, as they may deem proper, and each county 
society shall be entitled to receive a copy or co- 
pies of all such printed documents, free of ex- 
pense; and it shall be the duty of said board to 
make an annual report to the General Assembly 
of the state, embracing the proceedings of the 
board for the past year, and an abstract of the 
proceedings ol the several county agricultural so- 
cieties, as well as a general view of the condition 
of the agriculture of the state, accompanied by 
such recommendations as they may deem inter- 
esting and useful. They shall likewise report an 
account of the expenditures made by them dur- 
ing the year. 

Sec 9. The members of the board shall each 
be entitled to the same compensation, as members 
of the General Assembly ol the State, whilst in 
actual attendance on, or going to and returning 
from the meetings of the board. And for the pur- 
pose of paying the State Agricultural l ommiseion- 
er, and of enabling the board to perform the va- 
rious duties as«»igned it, the sum of two thousand 
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dollars per iiDDUm, ia htreby appropriated froui thi 
Treasury, for the term of tliree years, to be pwd 
on the order of the president of the Ohio Stau 
Board of Agricuilure. 

Sec. 10. That the act to auihorisi? and eneour 
a^e the establishmpnt of agricultural societien, ii 
this stale, and lor other purposes therein set fortii 
passed March 12, 1839, be and the Burne is here 
by repealed, provided the acta done, obligation; 
iDcurred, and right acquired tinder the provin 
ions thereof, shall remain in no wise altered oi 
affected by this act. 



lADIES' DEPARTMENT. 



Room, — in your hoarts and at yonr haarth-adea, roi 

With kindly word, and WBlcome breathiiig face ; 
From fallow ground, and harvest field we come, 



In many a wavine field of golden fimn. 

Our ready han!& have reaped the jewolad spoi]. 

And homeward creaked the loaded harrest waiu. 
By blithesoiiie steps puraaed, nn^Mnt by toil. 

Boyhood's free shouts, and manly tones have been 
Kinging tlirough foresls deep of betiding corn. 

Till the lust bursting sheaf it gamerod in, 

From plain and hUKsLde; and tlie red-eyed mom 

Glances o'er stnbble field and upland bare, 

Wondering to seek those bristling hosts in vain. 

Whose silken bauuers late were floating, wheru 
Nought but shorn (talks and gleaning ear* remain. 

Where, of rich fruits, Ihc orchard's yellow store. 
Upon the groaning earth was shaken down, 

Onr songs arc silent anil our toils are o'eri 

And deep in fiiiry bowers our hands had strown 

The swelling clusters of the purple grapo. 

Ere yet the hoar /roal wandered forth at night. 

With noiseless step, and busy hand, to drape. 
The forests in tlioir Autumn livery brighL 

Room — in your hcarti and b( your heartli-aides, room: 

A mamic^r like th'! voice of storms draws near, 
Frora harvest field, and orchard ground we come, 
J Mid household groups to seek our winter cheer. 

■ We know no rivals, — 'mid the ranks of men, 

The tillers of the soil are naUes bom. 
All summer long our blushing cheel» have been, 
Stoeped in the kisses of the fresh-lipped morn; 

The monarch sun, with manhood's proudest crown, 
By bis commisdoned beams our brow* hath spanned. 

And placed long since the badge of knighthood brown. 
And toil's strong gauntlet on each hardy hand. 

By natnre's labors flushed, — wilfa steps of pride. 
From stubble Geld, and upland brown we come, 

To lilt glad voices at the ingle's side. 
And claim from gentle lips our welcome home. 
CLEiKusn, Nov. 1045 H. E. G. 

DiteMse called Kxttpea* ia'Ponltrr. 

tnaecordanee with our promise, made some time since, 
we now give a full description of the disease called Gapet 
In chickens, and a number of receipea for its prevention 
and cure, which we hope will tend, in some degree at 
least, to check Ibis very destrnctive malady. We copy 
frmnlbe American Poulterer's Companion, a work which 
ought to be in the hands of a much larger nnmber of the 
farroers of this country, 

' Gapkb. — Of all the diseases, real or presumed, to which ' 
our domestic fouls are subjected, the moat frequent is the ■ 
gapes, sometimes called Fir. It is a very common and i 
troubtewime disorder, and often proves fatal. All do- 1 
mestie birds, perticulorly young fowls, are peculiar- 1 
ly liable to it, and generally in the hot weather of Jaly 
and August. By some it is consideTed a cstarrhal di»- 1 
ease, similar to the influenia in human beings, producing 
a thickened stats of the membrane lining the nostrils, ' 



' The common and well known symptoms 
scale or homy substance growing upon the tip of the 
tongue, by which the breathing becomes thereby partly 
impeded; the beak Is frequently held open as if gasping 
for breath, and becomes yellow at its base, while the fealh' 
ers on the head appear rumed and disordered. The tongue 
is also very dry; and while the appetite is not much im- 
paired, the disordered fowl cannot eat, or but with con- 
siderable ditliculty, and sits in corners pining away. 
The gapes u supposed by some to be csnsed by 
of internal worm investing the windpipe; but thi 
may have, in some instanees, been otKerved, it i 
means uniformly met with in all tlie disorders accompan- 
ied with gaping. 

' On the subject of this disease, a writer remarks; " On 
the dissection of chlcaens dying with this disorder, it will 
be found that the windpipe contains numerous small red 
worms, about the size of a small cambric needle; 
" . glance they would likely be mistaken foi ' ' 
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up, and the chickens su&bcali 
.tself when the chicken is betwi 
aid, and not generallay after, b 
snoffiiig through the nostril, and a frcqu 

■ ■' - ■ ' 'These w 

lodged," continues this writer, "and the 
' roduction of tobacco smoke into 
ihe chicken becomes insensible ; 



le becomes completely filled 

i. The disease first shows 

^n three and four months 

causing a sneezing or 

' ' * scratching of 

sBse cured, by 
mouth, until 
te it will re- 
ir two minutea. The operation may be re- 
peated at pleasure, without endangering the life of the 
chicken. The first application will usnally produce the 
death or expulsion of the worms, and (be removal of the 
nfl^tion — -the second always." 
[Here follow directions for extracting the worms the 
me in substance as wore given in Ohio Cultivator of 
;pl. IS, to which the reader is referred.] 
The following is copied fVom Ihe Albany Cultivator; 
' Mcsaiis. EniToaa — From all I have seen and beard on 
the subject of whit is called Ihe gapes in chickens, it is g 
disease which is not generally understood. I shall there- 
fore give you my opinion on its nature and cure. Thii 
spring, having my chickens attaclced with the gapes, I 
cussected one that died, and found its ^oncAus, or teiad- 
f^, (not the throat) filled with smalt red worms from 



operation it was unable to swallow, and its crop would be 
empty unless Mad with some indigestible food. In this 
manner I lost bnt two out of forty cbickeus operated on; 
one by its conghing up a bunch of (he worms which 
stuck in the ornce of the windpipe and strangled it — tbe 
other apparently recovered, but died several days after in 
the morning. In the afiemoon upon examining its wind- 
pipe, I found a female worm in it, differing from the oth- 
ers by branching oS^at the tail in a number of roots or 
branches, between each of which were tubes filled with 
hundreds of eggs like the spawn of a fish; and althou 
the chicken died in the morning, the w 







moutn anil tongue. 

water; while others 

a small vcBicle, forn 

lentj of which being absorbad, laai 

)h> thickening of the skin. 



er that the disorder originates in 
the tip of the tongue, the con- 
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half to three-quartera of an inch long. This satisfied me 
llial any particular course of feeding or medicine given 
nould not reach the disease. I therefore took a quill from 
a hen's wing, stripped off' the feathers within an inch and 
3 half of the end, trimmed it off* with a scissor to about 
liilf an inch wide, painting it at the lower end. I then 
lidd the ends of tbe wings to the legs of the chicken af- 
fi«ted, to prevent its struggling; placed its legs between 
(iiy knees, held its tongue between Ihe thumb and fore- 
Iliger of the left hand, and with the right insert Ibe trim- 
med feather in the windpipe (the opening of which lies at 
Uie rool of the tongue;] when the chicken opened it to , 
breathe, pushed it down gentlyasfarasil would go (which 
j^ where the windpipe branches on to the lo^ of the 
lungs, below which 1 have never detected the insect,) and 
twisted it round as I pulled it out, which would gener- 
ally bring up or loosen all the worms, so that the chick- 
vn wouldcough them out; if not, 1 would repeat the op- 
riation (111 all were ejected, amounting generally to a do- 
Zi-n; then release the chicken, and in the course of ten 
ininutes it would eat heartily, although previous to Iha 



and although 

was partecUy 
the afternoon, and conUnued so for half an hoar 
irm WBler. While I was examining it in a concave 
under a microacope, it ejected one of its eggs in the 
e of which was an insect in embryo, 
ram this bet, 1 have come to the conclusion, that 
when tbe female wonn breeds in the chicken and kills it, 
'lese hundreds of eggs hatch out in its putrid body in 
>me very minute worms, which, probably after remain- 
ig in (hat B(Bte during the winter, change in the spring 
I a fly, which deposits its eggs on the nostril of tbe 
lickeii, from Whence they are inhaled and hatched out in 
(be windpipe, and become tbe worms which I have de* 

There is one fact connected with this disease — that it 
inly old hen-roDsls that are subject to it, and 1 am of 
opinion, thai where i1 prevails, if Ihe chicken houses and 
coops were kept clean end frequently white washed with 
plenty of salt or brine mixed with it, and those chickena 
that take the disease, operated on and cured, or, if they 
should die, have them burned up or so destroyed, that Ine 
eggs of the worms would not hatch out, that the disease 
^ould be eradicated. 

' I am also satisfied that the chicken has not the disease 
'hen first hatched; several broods that 1 carried and kept 
t a distance from the chicken house where the disease 
, revailed, were entirely exempt. And chickens hatched 
from my eggs where (hey bad never been troubled with 
this disease, were perfectly free from it; and a neighbor of 
mine who built in tbe woods half a mile from any dwell- 
ing, and has raised fowls for six or seven years past, and 
has frequently set my eggs, has never had (he gapes among 

' With my first brood of chickeni, there was not one 
escaped the capes. But all (hat have been hatched since 
1 had the chicken bouse and coops well white-washed in- 
side and out, with plenty of brine in it, and kept clean, 
have been exempt from tlie disease, wilb occasiouatly an 
exception of one or two cbicketiH out of a brood. 

' In operating on the chickens, although 
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le tongue of the chicken while the other pa 
r down its windpipe, and by having a small piece of mus- 
I between the fingers, it will prevent the tongue from 



slipping, which i( Is 



repeating tk 



ccompanying (his, I send yon drawings of the gape 
IS in (beir natural size, and as they appear i^en 
magnified. No. 1 are the male worms, and No. 3 (he fe- 
male ; you will observe that the heads of both male and 
female branch off in two trunks with suckers like leach- 
the extremities of the trunks, one trunk longer alkd 
er than the other. The intestines extend from the 
branching of the trunk downwards towards the tail, and 
~~ perfectly apparent when magnified. This female 
nches off like Ihe roots of a tree at the tail, with inler- 
diate lubes filled with small oval eggs. 

■ Yours, Slc., T:. F. Moa-nm.' 

We find in the Southern Planter the following reme- 
dy for the gapes, communicated by a correspondent, 
&nj. Anderson — " Some of my neignbon have entirely 
prevented, and others have speedily cured, Ihal destruc- 
tive malady, tbe gapes in chickens, by mixing a small 
quantity of spirits of turpentine in (heir food. From fin 
to ten drops to a pint of meal, to be made into dough, 
ire the proportions used. I have no doubt of (he univei^ 
lal and certain success of the remedy, relying as I do on 
the character of those who have tri«l it." 

np mixed with the food of chickens, or Indian meal 
wet up with soap suds, and fed to them, is nid to be a 
certain cure. AsafiEtida, pounded fine and mixed with 
Indian meal, is highly recommended. 

't is stated in the Rural Library, thai mdases ia a C«i^ 
antidote and cure for the guiea in chickens and young 
turkeys; and, mixed with their food, >B tbe moM fattening 
substance that can lie given them. 

Major Chandler, In the TenneBee AgTicultnrist, 
gives Ihe following preventative as infallable. It ia sim- 
ple, and should not be rejected on that account; "Keep 
iron standing in vinegar, and put a little of tbe liquid i> 
the food every few days. Chickens so fed are secure from 
the gapes." 

' \ very pointed, and apparently, intelligent and eipe- 

:Bd gentleman, writing lu the Southern Planter, «ys 

worms in the lungs of chickens are produced from 

idialatlon of Ibe eggs of the hen lice. The minute 

eggs are deposited in the feathers and down of the ban, 

and the chickens being hovered over by tbe hen, tbesggs 

are drawn into (he cells of tbe lungs at each iuffiiralioni 

which hatch and produce (he worms which smother ta 

chickens." Remedy, sulphur and tobacco about the 
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• A writer in the Farmer's Cabinet savi po«itivcly, that 
the fapei in chickens is occasioned oy worms in the 
windpipe; and recommends the feather dipped in spirits of 
turpentine, and applied to the throat; by just touching 
them, the worms will die almost instantaneously, and 
the chicken will soon recover, and no danger from this 
eause. 

« The Ekiitor of the American Farmer says: "When- 
ever we found our chickens laboring under the disorder, 
we gave them each a teaspoonfull of a strong solution 
of aaafaetida, which invariably cured the disease, and, as 
we supposed, by dislodging the worm, which, we took it 
for granted, was the cause of the disorder." ' 

More ahont the *One Cow* Dairy. 

Mr. Editor: — With pleasure I comply with 
joar request to inform you how I made cheese 
from omy one cow. I do not know as there is 
any mystery about it. I set my milk in the usual 
manner, and went through with the process of 
cheese making, pretty much the same. I kept 
my curds three or four days, and then put them 
together, and scalded thoroughly, and prepared 
them for the press. From the 

Dairy Maid. 

Waierford, O., Bee 1845. 

P. S. I take this opportunity to correct a mis- 
take which you made in my former 



cows, has produced this dry season 4400 lbs. of 
cheese and about 300 lbs. of butter.' 



Breeds of Sheep— Crossing, dtc. 

Mr. Editor: — It should be distinctly understood 
in the first place by the breeder and improver of 
sheep, that the several t reeds have distinctive 
traits of excellence all of which cannot be uni- 
ted in the same breed. It seems to be a provis- 
ion of nature that where there is great fineness 
of fleece, there shall be delicacy of constitution, j 



taring industry in this State must continue to be 
chiefly dependent on the staple products of the 
soil. This great branch of industry, must there- 
fore, constitute the principal foundation of our 
prosperity. It is therefore, a consideration of no 
ordinary import, that the attention of the people 
of this State should be directed with peculiar in- 
terest to the various improvements, and useful 
discoveries in the art of agriculture, and the fos- 
tering hand of the government Should not be 
withheld from this most extensive pursuit of our 



and the slender imperfect form, and that with a ' P^opJ®' , , , .,/• i -n i 

large carcass, the symetry of form and propen- ^ \ By neglect, and unskilful tillage, nearly one- 
sity to lay on fat, there shall be great weight, and halj of the products of this great source o\ wealth 
coarseness of fleece. The Herefordshire sheep, «^d prosperity may be lost. Already it is appar- 
the finest wooled of the native English sheep, cut e^it in some parts oi the State that a deteriora- 
only from li to 2 lbs., and are at the same time tion of the soil has taken place, and great want 
the lightest in carcass. The new Leicester, Lin- ot skill exists in the production of crops. The 
colnshire, and some others of the heavy mutton l>g\te of science and practical instruction have 
sheep cut from 7 to 10 lbs of coarse wool. It has with eminent success been applied in some coun- 
long been a desideratum among breeders to unite tries to the art ol agriculture, by which this 
fineness of fleece with weight and symmetry of branch of industry has been greatly elevated, the 
form. But all aiempts to accomplish it have nee- "^inds of those engaged in it much enlightened, 
essarily failed. It would be as easy by crossing, «^d their labor rendered doubly productive, 
to unite in one perfect animal, the fleetness Sf /Itmustbeadmitted by every enlightened mind, 
the racer with the weight and strength of the \^^^ scientific knowledge is as important in the 
English drny horse. Wheie nature has given "nproyement of agriculture as it is in the mj 



communica- English drny horse. Whet e nature has given '^np^^oyementol agriculture as it is in ine manu- 
tion. You only give me credit lor 207 lbs. ot ; ^^^.j^ ,.^,5^^ f^^^^^^g ^^ ^^^.j^ i„ perfection, it is facturmg or the mechanic arts. We learn from 
cheeee; It shonld have been three hundred Hiid | ^j^.^.j^p ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ g^^^^g ^^ ^^^^.j^^^ with the reliable sources, that agricultural schools have 
•even, (307) and they were not weighed until a : LeicePicrs and others that differ from them so ^^^^ established in tome parts ol hurope, with 
week after I took the last one out ot the press, 
except four which I made use of. I made 30 
fliheeeee, which averaged a little over 10 Ibb. 



Dairy Maid. 



Remarks on Lorain €-ounty« 



! widely. It can onlv produce an animal that will *"g^ly benehcial results, and that improved meth- 
' not hive in perfecti'on the good points of either, i^ds have been adopted , by winch an average crop 
i To the crosHings of Saxons and merinos, there is » wheat has been increased from 12 to 14 bush- 
no objection. The Saxons take from the merino i «!« per acre to 25 or 30 and in Fome choice soils, 
Hocks of Spain in 1765 have been bred with so ^s great a^- 45 and 50 bushel^; per acre have been 
. much care as to excel in HOine renpecis the stock : raised.' [So have 60 and 70 bushels per acre, 

- y^Q^r few *^^" more the result ot scientific and skilful cul- 




pubUshing the letter, because the writer has seen | of that breed which they may think best adapted : uient under the government A proposition for 
it to depirt from thJ)se «laws of charity' which to their noil and nituation. By employing a Sax- a similar department under the General Govern- 
he comniends to others, and pronounces bur state- on or merino buck, a grade stock will be produced , ?!;'^"|f °^ .^'^ ^"<^^ zealously urged by President 
ments 'ungenerous and ill-timed.' We did not i with a moderately fine flee ce of wool, and with \ ^yashIngton, upon the attenuon ol i ongrese.- 
make the remarks complained of without nome | fair qualities for mutton. With the Leicester !i.^?!':Vi^..^i'^:^l!!^^^^^ 
knowledge of the subject, and we anj quite will- 1 buck there will be a fleece somewhat heavier than 



ing to leave it for any candid and intelligent cit- 
izens of that region, who have traveled suflicient- 
ly to be able to compare it with other districts, to 
Bay whether our remarks respecting the Southern 
part of Lorain, are not in the main correct — and, 
if YOU please, 'generous.' We wrote them partly 
with the hope that if they should chance to meet 
the eye of the farmers of that region our remarks 
might possibly stimulate them to make some efforts 
at improvement, and we are happy to find that 
at least one of their number has become sufficient- 
ly roused thereby to write us on the subject, 
tnoagh we cannot but think that he had much 
better go to work and exhort his brother farmers 
to read the Cultivator, and engage in the work of 
improvement than to waste his talent in complain- 
ing of us for publishing unwelcome /ru/A« respect- 
ing them. 

Of course we intended our remarks to be un- 
derstood in a general sense, and no intelligent 
reader would suppose that we meant to assert that 
aU of the land or all of the farmers were of the 
character that we ascribed to the majority. — 
We are fi'ee to admit that there is iorne good land, 
and iome good farmers in that region; and we 
cheerfully insert the following statement from the 
letter of our correspondent, showing very respec- 
table results of dairy management for the past 
year: 

* My farm has only 50 acres of improved land. 
I am trying to do a little at darying. This is only 
the second year that I have been engaged in this 
business. I have milked ten cows the present 
season. My sales of butter and cheese, besides 
that used by our families, have been as follows: 

Batter sold spring and fall, averaging 1 1 

ets. per pound , 
Cheese sold July 7th at 5 rts. per lb. 
«• " Nov. 13th ** 6 " ** 
" on hand for sale, about 
Fork sold Nov. 18 at 4 cts. per lb. 



the native not much coarser, and an improved 
carcass for the butcher. The South Downs crossed 
with the native, I consider admirably adapted to 
the wants of the farmer who keeps but a small 
stock, and who grows his wool principally for do- 
mestic uses. They are easily kept, fed well, and 
their mutton is high flavored, and their dark faces 
and legs, white fieeces and handsome forms al- 
ways claim admiration. But whatever breed 
may be chosen or whateve»* cross tried, the judi- 



that an institution ol this character could be more 
immediately useful by being under the control ol 
the State Government.' 

Honor to Cleveland. — In a letter from Dr. J. 
?. Kirtland, informing us, that, owing to his en- 
gagements as professor of medicine, in the Cleve- 
landJiedical College, it will be impossible for him 
to serve as a member of the State Eoard of Agri- 
culture, he says: 



< Our Medical Cla48 now number 153 {bona 
fide) students. The ladies of Cleveland have 
cious breeder will always select the best of his raised $440, for the benefit of the "Academy of 
sheep for breeding stock. He will find some way Natural Science," and by June next, we shall be 
every year to dispose of the poorest. By constant \ able to show the most interesting cabinet of spec- 
breeding in and in, and always disposing of the \ imens in Natural history and Science, to be found 



best animals, the best stock will 
become utterly worthless. 
Yours, &c., 
Cuyahoga, Co., O. 



in a few vears 
F. Strong. 



Governor's IUcMSsaKe-AKricalture. 

We extract from Governor Bartley's Message, 
the following paragraphs relating to agriculture. 
We hope the suggestions it contains will have 

such influence on the minds of the members of! students, and to the various schools of the city, 
of the General i^ssembly, and the people of Ohio, 
as the importance of the subject demands: 

* Agriculture, being the most important branch 



in the western country. Several of the profes- 
sors, and other individuals have contributed large- 
ly from their private collections, to aid in making 
up the cabinet — I have given all of my own. The 
second story of the new college is mostly devo- 
ted to this purpose. The cabinets are donated to 
the public, and are to be free for public inspec- 
tion. Lectures on the various dtpartments of 
natural science, will be delivered to the medical 



during summer.' 

The Farmers^ ColUge, of Hamilton county, will be built 
next summer. Some $6,000, is already subscribed for 



of industry in this State, and furnishing more ex- the stock, and from $2000 to $3000 more will be sub- 
tensive employment to our citizens than any oth- scribed. Preparations are already being made for tho 
er pursuit, cannot receive too much attention and • commencement of the buildings early in the spring. In- 
encouragement from the Government. Ohio is dustry and energy characteme the maiiagement, and I 
peculiarly adapted by nature to the first and most *»«^*^ confidence m the result.->7. W. Caliwell. 
important occupation of man. With a territory Sentiments of a great man.— -The more I am 
of more than forty thousand square miles, the .acquainted with agricultural affair8,the better I am 



pleased with them; insomuch that I can nowhere 
find 90 great satisfaction as in those innocent and 
useful pursuits. In indulging these feeling, I am 



chief part of which is not only fitted for the pur- 
pose of cultivation, but composed of a soil re- 
175 lbs. I markable for its fertility, as well as for its pecu- 

1270 ♦♦ liar adaption to the niost essential, useful and ' led to reflect how much more delightful in tlieun- 

1264 *« valuable agricultural products, this State is capa- , debauched mind is the task of making improve- 

1000 ** ble of occupying a prominent position among the ni nts on the earth, than all the vain glory which 

228 ** I countries of the world, in the products of the ' can be acquired from ravaging it by the most un 

*One of my neighbors, from a dairy of only 11 1 soil. The elements of commercial and manufac- ; interrupted career of conquest.' — Wathington, 
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For iei«. 

A Semi-.^lovihly Jviirnal, devottd to Ihe yromiilinn 

of Agricullitre, Ilurlieultare and Dimeilic ln~ 

dutlry—Pttbtitked al Columbut, O., ly .W. B. 

Baltham — Ttrmi,9l per year, or /mir copiti 
for 93, — in advance. 

Ddbino the firet year of its puWicaiion, now 
juBt corapleled, the Ohio (.ultivjtob haa ob- 
turned a circulatioo of more than five thocsanb 
COPIES williin the State of Ohio, besides tnniiy in 
adjoining States; and it has published original 
communicoiions from one hundred axd Firrv 
CORREsPONDENTa, nearly all of them practical farm- 
ers and horliculturiBtfl, or men of extensive eci- 
entitle knovledge. 

These facts afford conclusive evidence thai 
the CtTLTrvATOR has received the cordial approba- 
tion of ihoee for whose benefit it is designed , and 
that a spirit of inquiry and improvement has al- 
ready been awakened among ttie farming com- 
inunity, which is destined to increase and spread 
till ALL shall feel its beneficial influence, and the 
most cheering results will be produced. Farm- 
era! and friends of improvement; who amonR 
you will refuse to lend a hand in this good work! 
Who among you will deny to yourselves and 
your families a knowledge of the improvementa 
that are now being made in the important art of 
cultivating the soil, and of ihe means of elevating 
the character and profession of the fariuers, for 
the sake of the mere pittance which it costs to 
become a subscriber for the Ohio Cuitivalor! 

A portion of each number will be devoted to 
the MEcnAMC Arts — this (as well as other por- 
tions) will be embellished with numerous EN- 
GRAVINGS, by an artist specially employed for 
the purpose, and will be made inBtructivelofarm- 
ere as well as mechanics. The inierestfi of the 
Ladies will also be attended lo, and adeparlment 
appropriated to their use; so that all clnFUPR, 
whether in town or country, may (derive iusLrv;c- 
tions and profit from the pages of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator . 

TERmS: 

(J^ Single Sooscrifiions, or any number les» 
than four. One Dollar each per year. Four cop- 
ies, ordered at one lime (they need not tf lo one 
address,) Three Dollars, and at the sume rate 
{tevrniy-Jlvt cenit each) for any larger i.uiiiber — 
payments in all cases to accompany the orders. 

0:5- No subscriptions received tor lees than one 
year, and sU musteonmience with tlie firBt num- 
ber of a volume. 

ft^T" Letters enclosing current bills, in accor 
dance with these terms, may be sent at the- e.\- 

fiense and risk of the publisher; and he particu- 
arly reijuests bU who design to become mliscri- 
berB, lo send their orders at soon ai paiiibU ao 
that he may know what number lo print- (The 
volume commences on the first day ot January.) 
M. B. bATEHAM, 
Editor and Proprieto 
Columbiii, 0.,Dec. Iii4&. 
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English News, Crops, &c. 

Thp English Nrws by tlip Cnmbria, bringing dat«a to 
Ulli Nov. ia not quite aalkvonible for high prices of bread 
IiiSh andproviiioDsi as had been anticipated by dealen 
iiiii Ep«cu1aton, Btid prices have in coDHqiienee declined 
I trifle in meet of Iho eastern insrketB. There can be 
iiile doubt however but that they will again advance in 

Wilmer &. Smith's Times saj-s: 

' The ilate of England since we last addressed our rea- 
iin haa been very peculiar, and eitremoly exciting. The 
I'i'liug then was, that, pressed on all bauds by the cries of 
III' country and the urgency of the case, Ministers wotitd 
i;ive opened the ports liy an order in Council for the free 
iKlmiBnon of every description of groin. Everything, in 
f:ii':, indicating such a result. The Cabinet had protrac- 
li'il, and, it was said, angry sittiugs; the fears of the pub- 
lii were 'becoming serious; tlie acooonts ot the petato 
ftiip from alt parts of the country — we had aimost aaid, 
from all parts of the world— especially from Ireland, were 
really alarming; the price of grain, until checked by the 
prevailing feeling that the Corn I«w9 would be suspen- 
ded, was rising <uii1y. All this combined with the psnic 
in the Share market, and the utter prostration of the buoy- 
ancy aud speculation which eiisted only a short time pre- 
vinady in rampant impetuosity caused the openingof the 
poita to be looked to with hope and with certainly, os 
a thing that maii be. But the quidnuncs have been 
tlonmed to disappointment — the forts will not be 

'Bot when the government determined to brave the 
slorm — and a storm based upon the fears of a public fam- 
ine must be " no joke," even lo so impassive a personage 
as 11 Minister of State— it was contidenlly eipected that 
Psdianient would have been immediately called together 
tu arder that Uie nation mi^t have the benefit of the nn- 
lioB's wisdom in such an emergency. The eipeolation 
WD3 premature. It is now intunated, in a semi-official 
journal, tliat the "collcctiTO wisdom" will not meet much, 
if any, before the usual time— certainly not before the 
becinning of the year. 

'The inference from all Ihts clearly is, that tlie danger 
line been eiaggeraled, and that Government is in possess- 
ion of infonmition which dcmonslrales that matters are 
not so bad oa they have been represented. 

'TTie fine weather which bus ruled in this country du- 
ringlhe 1a.st fortuiphl.haseimhled the farmer lo lakethe best 
prtcautiona for arresting the disease to wliicli the polaloes 
are subject, and much goad has been done in the way of 
Hiving what was Ibouglit to have been irrecoverably lost. 
Nevertheless, it is cleor, from all that has transpired, that 
llic injury to the osculeul has been very serious, and as 
faras the poor of Ireland arc concerned, Iho evil must 
cause hardship and its concomitant — disease.' 

Ltnerpoot Amrrican Pnwtrion Morirt. — The amount of 
hnsincss in Beef has been very limited indeed, the dealers 
no! buying unless from actual want; as the first shipments 

same remark applies lo Pork, though Irish conlinties very 
high, and Ihe stock in hist hands very trifling. Lard has 
arrived more D'ecly, but the qunlity varies very much, Mill 
wr are in short supply, and a few thousand keggs of fine 
would sell freely at very full prices. The last sales were 
5Ia for ke^ and 49s for good barrels, down to 42s 6d 
for soft and inferior. Cheese is coming more freely — Ihe 
qniiity is on tho whole superior to thelast year, both in 
du7or and shape, and it is evident the Amencans wilt soon 
be able to send us qnalily equal to our own — Ihe demand 
is steady and likely to be so. At a sale by auction on the 
I3lh, 2300 boxes and 100 casks wore sold at a decline of 
fully 3s to 4s on Ihe former auction, bat the private 
>cili:s realized as much money. 

THE illAKKm'S. 

CiNciMKATi, Dec. 13. — The very severs weather of the 
pant two weeks, has caused tinich ice in the river, and in- 
tiiiTUption of navigation; hence some depression of prices 
of produce- Flour, during Ilie past week, has sold of ^5 
(Si 121; Wheal, 90 cIs; Com, 31(333; Oats, 25(328 
cts. Hooa, of the best qnality, bring $i IQt to 4 35 
per 100 lb.— others |4,00; sales very largo. 150 bhls. 
I pork sold al $11,50 cash. Shoulders and hams are 
:<|a5icts.pi'rlb. 2000 kegs laH, No. 1, sold at 71 
<:!=■ per lb. Butter, for packing, bring 121(313 cts; West- 
ern Reserve, do. in jntB,14i®l,? els. Cheese, is in good de- 
iii.^nd, at ftSi9 clB, Large soles of Clover Seed have 
b -11 mode at $S,75ia6,00. 

\i!w York, Dtc. 10.— Flour, for export sells at $0,25 
is6^7i, and for homo coiisuni])tion, $6,50 per bit, which 
is a sliglil decline fret" >■-- ious rales. Prime ^'"■atsells 
ati;)71 els; ry> " ■'•(S^b ct'i. Ohior' 

ia J13,'^"*^"'*'" ..^*iOKn,; f 
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PBOSPEL'TVS OF THE 

qVARTERLY JOURXAL AJfD REVIEW. 

Tre ai'iaTuii.T JnnsitL ihd Kivnw will be poMlshed In Cln- 

-ws.rtorr.nii.rv. Anrii. Jul). And Ociotnr, IMO. II 

hen hr one dollur and to 






brlhirl) 






01*93 «niB In tialf a leuer slieei, by p*):)ni Hi* 
uipiiiem will MTUre all pulics. Bull No. wlU 

dull- Impels n 



Index In phfloirofliyMn . . , , 

inoliiKs,iiany liiierntg— andbireliilon.ssciirlanlilnlrjr. 1ibl„ 
'III «f mdinrly be towrupy ipediliui advance In spirit aH d«c. 
ina, snd tolnibiie liiteulers wIlhfRsler ual for Uh ptOBOUm 
r liuRiaii inof reu. II will ha niledwlUi sucti uuiers ■■ I tamj 
ceni Intidipicd to The public jood. Those who ntaf dinr wltb 
Bdivirini««lioiild reniemiir itiai einir iseollr dpcocd, mi tba 



lislhE pDvcieliiiily or tiod.Bod Ihe . .. 
, linrllt Aim al aiiiare eleVAied aplrlti 

lo God •uinenely, '-' '"" 



DT dofnallcal, fbr Biy 



tT, by iDcukulnc 

bul not )Hirlliwi. Hkvlni no synipitby 
rill endecTor InteacbklnwIhaDty of |gv«n. 

ipoHibelmptrbciionnar proem insihutiOBs. 
p>1> of |«|>u1sr EoEciTion. II will be unfllneh- 
one who Imly renrds kncwledpi ud disci. 
on a{ man's true iMt^loesa Aod flary, will b* 



nf ipirlied puelry 



I, b(Mily And pandnir. Tiulh Is 
imber wilt eoDialn • good tatp, aod 
ithlnfly i*l:Dlie the Tict* ofUie i^e. 



nnbuid. nelihcr shall Ihe svtilca of the 



> swill eaiHod)- Ihe (Mar tDoki woiihy of ai 
belhelesMlnieresitiM: pinof Ihe work. 
AIT and IlirroaT (especially Wewam) <rUl 



rkSfca 



ne shall rfgret hit 30 Cum or his 
rer will l« abundani fcr tbeprles. 
Review will depend BucbBpoo IB 
iroariitHlbythapeeBnlaiT raapoaM 
be more cao I psHtoin. 
'mpctin* will deniaDd a reasoi AiT 
n Literaiy Journal and Uonthly Ks- 



4M. I Ihlnk 11 proper to say only, Ihal lbs < 

of niv rreaiinii, neither am lln any nwnnac respi_ 

TheJUIure of myparlner In pedbmilaf his port of the 

■ rocfcle-neManddirtione- "^ ._—«..._ 



' hiaa. I Kfiei, not ao Bi'iih my hia» 
inf» of g Weiletn work, Uial, wHb b" 
rethls. htra tean pcnuanrntly aMU 
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DUTCH BULBS, 4-c., «■<:. 

WE have hiM rerelveit, of onr own Impattalton. dlnel titm 
Hattem. In Holland, a mil nomMml ofsplndM Bnlba. ke. , 
ronsMIni of double and sinila HyarlMhs, of all rolo^ Croiuaa^ 
rolvanlhua Naniiau<, double and slncla flue Vaa thai TuHns, 
IrisV Crown ImpC'iAlt.Gladioluii'f, ecarlH MallaHa LHIIS*, Fa- 
rol Tuiipa. Anemones, Rauunculus's. Ac, &e. 

H. lIl'XLET.tCo. 
Beed Fliareon F.«l Fifth Blrcel, near Ihe DennlKni Itanaa,ClB- 

JlklDdsotOanlen and FMd 

Joit)ruiian,Said*n Took >■ 

- "'Tiflni Birds, Bled Bm< sirf C*. 
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